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T!i% object of the journey which we performed during the rainy 
.season of ls39, was to ascertain the sources of the 
* '\ni jab rivers ; and at the same time to collect eve- 
ry kind of information that we thought might be itlelul .and -in Wresting 
regarding the countries through whit* 1 : we were to pa.%s. 

Tin* plan which we laid down for ourselves w*as to travel in ctTin- 

Proposal plan ot pany northwards from Simla as far as Tandee on 
Journey. " t|, e Chundra-bliagn river ; •anfl there sepa r ating the 
one to make a detour to the east, and return to Simla by the Spiti 
river; the other to pursue a westerly course cjver the hills to Kashrneer. 

The source of tlie 13t*eas river having be*m visited before by three* 
different travellers j.Mooreroft, Gerard, iipd Hender- 
son* all of whom Crossed* the Sutluj at Rjilaspoor, 
and proceeded through the state of Mundce to Sooltanpoor, the capital 
of Kooloo ; we determined* to vary our route from theft’s as im^h as we 
were able ; 4 ud with this view’ w r e crossed the Sutluj a t Rampo/e on 
the 19th of Juue, by a jhoola , or swinging rope, from which a loop is 
suspended in which the passenger sits. Oji # the 20th we crossed the 
mountain spur separating tlie Koorpua" Nullah from the Sutluj l>y the Qai 
Ghatee, or Cow’s Pass, 7,093 feet in height, and descended through a 
rich cultivation to the bank <*f tlie Koorpua Nullah, which we crossed 
by a sanr/dy or spar laid across the stream <$n the tMst., and ascend- 
ing the Chenahce Nullah we paseed a water-fall of One hundred feet, and 
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reached tlfe village oftSuroua, situated in a lovely little valley, where 
we saw wmkit ns fine any in England. Above the village, the valley 
is a level meaddw about three quarters of a mile long by half a mile 
in breadth, surrounded on all sides by thick woods of walnut, chcsnut, 
apricot, peach, and cherry, with acacia, mimosa, cypress, cedar, and 
every variety of pine;:, amongst which were white and red roses, jessa- 
mine, a white flowering thorn like may, and a beautiful large iris, besides 
wa'il-fiuWers, forget-me-ijot, strawberries and poleantus, with flow- 
ers of all shades' of red, bfown, and yellow. Thefe jvere three water- 
falls at the bead of the valley \ thft lowest and least pouring down in 
one unbroken stream over the rock, which is naturally hollowed into a 
deep recess, forming a very pretty,* cool, and musical bower. 

On the 24th of June we reached the top of the Pass at the head of 

the Surojjm Vajlcy, called Chaol Ghant, 10,170 feet high, where we 
* * • 

halted for the night. Snow was lying in a sheltered ravine gn the 
northern slope of the mountain, which is part of the lofty range forming 
the ‘ shed- wafer* between the Sutluj and Beeas rive#8? Several of the 
peaks in this wige^are IK, 000 feet in height, and are covered with 
perpetual £no\v\ From this wo-descended over a clayey soil, made 
daftgerously slippery by incessant rain, to the village of Bedath, at the 
junction of. the two torrents which form the Teerthun river, along 
whose bauks we proceeded for three days to Larjeo, where it joins^he 

t • • • 

Syneja *riv«r, and where about 100 yards lower down the united 
streams fall into the Beeas river, just at thaf point where the Beeas 
after running for a long ^ourse southward turifc abruptly to the west 
through :f jiarrow gorge, the channel of the thre$ united streams not 

i ^ 

being sojiroad as that of any onefof them. W^were much surprized 
to find^that .this remarkable junction of three large streams was not 
esteeme^hol^. # We rested in a large cave^excavated in the variegated 
marble rock by Munnee a former^ \TOzeer of JCootoo; who, we 

were told used frequently to come to this place for many days together 
to* escape from the cares state ; but more likely he came to bathe at 

tlje junction of the thrtfe rivers* for a mofe sKirile and inhospitable 

• • 

place could not be conceived. • 

i 

We then ascended the course of the* Beeas, river, which ‘widened 
„ : • after a few miles into a beautiful large valley ; 

• generally about half a mile across,, and wooded 

* ♦ • • • 
down to the water’s edge, with a broad winding stream variegated 
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with* many islands. We crosred the Gomutt4e river, a considerable 
tributary 01 ? the left barrio of the Beeas, by a ficketty weybden bridge, 
and passed over the Beeas itself upon iuilated buffalo skins to the 
fort of Bajowra, where the road from Mundeq, by which Moorcroft, 
Gerard, and Henderson had travelled joins the road from Rampoor. 
On the evening of the 29tK of June w.e reaghed Sooltanpoor, %!. 
capital of Kooloo, and found lodgings ready fom us in the house of- the 
former Wuzeer of Kooloo. On the following day we paid the Rajah a 
visit of ceremony. • He was the same Ajeet Singh ^vhom Moorcroft 
had seen ; but wheli we saw him l*p was completely at the mercy of the 
Sikhs, who lorded it over him, even in his own Durbar. 

The capital of Kooloo, Sooltanpoqr, or as it is sometimes called 
Rughoo Nathpoor, from the chief, teibple being dedicated to Rughoo- 
nath, could never have been extensive, and it was then daily, becoming 
less. # It is situated at tli± confluence of the Serbullee, a small stream, 
with ihe Beeas river. It has but two streets, but they are paved with 
boulder stones, a- arc; likewise all the lanes. The liouses are built 
of stone and wood, but we saw none of any particular neatness. Goitre 
was prevalent, diseases of the eye. common, and extreme dirtiness 
universal. The annual revenue was said to be 1,20,000 Rupees, 
of w hich the* Sikh Government seized 70,000. 

JVVe left Soolt&tipoor on the 3rd*of July* b*at instead of crossing 
the river to the left bank, as Moorcroft dill, by the two bridged imme- 
diately above the towm, we proceeded along the right bank. The 
valley opened as tve advanced, and the scenery became *bold and 
beautiful. The islands were numerous and well woodejJ*; and the 
banks were alternately gentle slopes* covered* (vith grass to t^e water’s 
edge, and steep alluvial spurs overhanging the river, and covered with 
apricots, peaches, apples, . pears, figs, and grasses all growing w ild ; 
further, on, .were the; pine -clad slopes of^the mountains on each bank, 
the nearest green, the more distant blue ; and beyond all, appeared the 
lofty snowy peaks at. the head of the river. 

O 11 the evening of the Ub of July w*e halted on a low bank," close ti^a 
hot well, called fSeeta Koond* The well was surrounded by a squarg 
enclosure with a few stone figures of deities placed in the corners. The 
temperature of the water was 101°. of Falit. the spring has probably 
some connection w ith 'the hot wjclls at Biscshta-moouli, on the opposite. 
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bank of tl|e river, wh^h were visited by Moorcroft, who howeveiMocs 
not mentioV their temperature. In the morning we continued our 
journey, and aftdr passing through a forest of noble cedars we reached 
the village of Booruwa,. Tfiere the scenery was very picturesque. On 
the left and to the front were *snowy peaks ; but to the right there 
« 'v$re steep cliffs of gneiss, resembling “ castellated parapets,” as Moor- 
croft described them twenty years ago. At two miles beyond this we 
passecf Kothee, the last , village* in the vale of the Beeas river, and 
proceeded to a *ery pVetty level sp^t of ground called Ralha, surround • 
ed by high cliffs, and steep green slooes, and where ‘“the Beeas was so 
narrow that oim might have jumped across it. In the morning we 
made a laborious ascent of twq miles by an irregular flight of steps, 
built about 23 or 30 years ago by a Brahmin, who had charge of 
the custom house opposite the village of Koshee. The road was then 
tolerably level for about a mile ; after whiqjb it continued asc^iding 
for two miles, crossing all the ravines on hard snow beds, which 
even then, 7th # of July, had not melted, until we/.eached the head 
of tlte Eas$, where from Beneath an enormous block of mica slate, 
the infant Beeas had i£s birth a£ a height of 12,941 feet. On the 
top*of this block we built a pile of stones, and in the midst erected 
a slab on which we inscribed our initials. The crest of the Kotung- 
joth, or pass, is a litfle^higher than the mica slate block, or just 13,000 
feet, from wfiich it slopes gradually to the north fbr a*bout a mile over a 
hard bed of snow. Tire heat and glare reflected from the snow were 
intolerably and # our fapes were completely blisttwcd. "From this the view 
of the snowy [leaks of 'Airtary, jthe land of undissolving snow, was 
extensive^and Wbautifs^^Three thousand feet beneath us rolled the 
Chundr^ river, which even there w r as a deep stream* 100 feet wide ; 
and on all^sides was dazzling snow, from the midst of which towered 
the gigantic mountains, 

Whose lofty peaks to distant realms in sight. 

Proven f a?ma\ sunk, a lotus white 

One of frhe peaks, abouf t went miles higlysr up the river, appeared 
like a mighty natural obelisk against the cloudless blue sky. It is call- 
ed InUr-sar-deo-hu-than, or “ the abode of the supreme deity, Indra.” 

The descent wng steep and rugged for about three miles to the bank 
of # the Chundru river,, which we crossed by a suspension bridge made of 
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bircheh twig rope, having a span of 106 feet, jpnd a height of forty 
feet above theP stream. We. halted at Koksur, the iirst village in Lahul, 
and the highest on the bank of the Chundra, at an elevation of 
10,053 feet. There was* not even a bush* to be seen as far as the 
eye could reach, although the vegetation around the village was rich 
and luxuriant, the whole grcjnid being covered with strawberries, 
dwarf irises, hyacinths, and pinks ; there was also one primrose in blos^* 
som on the 8th of July. m + 

From Koksur we proceeded along^the right bank of tJhe Chundra for 
tive miles to the village of Tehling, where we saw on both sides of the 
river a few poor withered looking yefra ; snow was lying in all the 
gorges and ravines ; and even in the bed of the main stream there were 
large masses forty and fifty feet thick on each side, which had only re- 
cently been cut through by the current and undermined. In two days 
we reached the village of Gooroo Guntall, twenty miles* below Koksur, 

i * 

at the junction of the Chundra and Bhaga rivers, whose united streams 
form the Churnin'. -Bhaga, or Chenab river, the Sandabal of Ptolemy 
the geographer. There we halted as the •birchen bridge over # the 
Bhaga river had been swept away ; and on the following morning we 
ascended the left bank of the Bhaga for about four miles, and passing 
through the -large? villages of Gwajun and Kardung, we reached a 
wooden bridge, forty feet span and forty feet in height, by which we 
crossed the stream? and then descended it fpr four miles to Tandee, the 
chief village of Lahul, ughich is exactly opposite to Gooroo (Suntall, the 
village from which. we Jiad started in the morning. • The only trees 
about Tandee are yews and pollard willows: 6n the, banks of the 
Bhaga however thefd were pines ; and we found plenty .of Wild goose- 
berries of which wc* made very good puddings, r some of these gooseber- 
ries that we bottled with snow water remained perfectly good after a 
jouniey # to Simla, where they were cooked and eaten. We sitw some 
yellow roses too on the banks T>f the Bhagfa, and some columbine near 
Tandee. The crops consist of buck-wheat, common wheat, and barley ; 
of which buck-wheat is by far the most, common. The crops frequently 
fail either through the backwardness of the .warm season, or through 
the early setting in of the long winter ; indeed for three years befortf 
our arrival at Tandee there had been no good crops of wheat or barley. 
The natives however attributed this failure tA the displeasure of Prow- 
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dence on account of^the conquest of the couutry by the Sikhs, ifnd the 
expulsion of the Rajk of Ludakh. 

At Tandee we heard of the death of Runjeet Singh ; and it was 
currently reported that we had been sent \o take possession of the 
country : this indeed we might easily have done, for our party mus- 
tered about one hundred people ; anti the natives of Lahul are so 
cowardly that Moorcroft relates tfiey on one occasion, when invaded 
by a. small party, buried their swords and tied to the more inaccessible 
parts of the ipountuins. Here we parted company on the morning of 
the 15th of ^uly; the one to ascend th$ Bhaga ri^er and to return to 
Simla* by the Spiti river ; and the outlier to follow the Chundrabhaga 
and to proceed* through Burmawur on the Boodhil river to Chumba, 
and from thence to Kashmeer.* 

On Lightning Conductors to Powder Magazines. By W. B. O’Scaugii- 

nessy, M. D . Assistant Surgeon , Bengal Medical Service. 

• . • 

The paper now published by Prof. O’Shauglmcssy is in continuation of 
his paper on Lightning Conductors, which appeared in No. 1)9 of this 
Journal. The {positions contained in that former essay having been ar- 
raigned in a contemporary publication,* the Professor put forth a rejoinder 
to the exceptions taken against his views and statements by the writers 
abo\e alluded to, and tljen placed his rejoinder in my hands for pub- 
lication, in this Journal, as a necessary sequel to his original essay. The 
circumstances under which the paper now published was written, give 
it of necessity a, certain controversial tone, which I have felt myself bound 

i • , ® 

to account for, t while laying before my readers a paper, without which the 
essay on ^Lightning Conductors, already in their hands, would be incom- 
plete. 

To tlte Editor of the Calcutta Journal of Natural History , ‘St- 
illness and’ absence fA>n* Calcutta have prevented mty sending an 
earlier notice of the. article which has appeared in your last number re- 
lative to the attachment tf'lightning rods to TPowder Magazines. 

4 The only point in the qrticle in questioy, which I feel myself called 
upon .to notice in your pages, is the atfempt of your correspondent to 

shew that I had falsely described the spear-head of the Britannia on 

« 

* L)r. M'Ck'llamVs Quarterly “journal of Natural Ilisjor).” 
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Government House, as having been partially fusel by lightning, on the 
occasion of the building being struck on the 29th of March 1838. 
Your anonymous correspondent accuses me of such shameful falsehood, 
on grounds which I shall take up in the order he gives them. 

1st. That he examined the identical' piece of iron, which he states 
now forms the point of the spear on the Britannia, and that he could, 
observe no evidence of fusion. - • 

As the marks of fusion I saw and described, were not larger ’than 
the size of a grain af duck shot or a small pea, and asrthe iron (sup- 
posing the piece to be identical, which I shall presently shew strong 
reason for doubting) must have been exposed to the weather for two years 
and ten months, an impartial writer -should rather have concluded that 
the marks had been effaced by the exposure, than that I had stated 
w hat was untrue. 

Accordingly your correspondent asserts, secondly , that he obtained 
testimony of the individual by whom the repairs were executed ; who 
gave negative evidence to any alteration having been made in the point. 

In justice to myself, I am bound to protest agaiifst such evidence be- 
ing for one moment attended to — “Anonymous” No.. 1, charges me 
with falsehood, an<| adduces the testimony of “Anonymous” No. 2/ to 
corroborate his case — and this in a simple matter of fact. Opinions or 
arguments are as strong in every respect, though expressed anonymous- 
ly as when authenticated by the writer’s name. But on Questions of 
fuels, personal testimony must ever preponderate. Why does not vour 
correspondent come’ forward in his own name f His papers kre high- 
ly creditable to his abilities, and his test imony would then bd of value 
as to any fact he asserts. ' 

But receiving the case on internal evidence alone, it might be that 
no ^Iteration was made in the point during the repairs \ it mighjt be that 
the spear-hecd is the same as (hat struck, ^ni nevertheless it is but the 
natural consequence of the corrosion of an iron point by the influence 
of climate, that the appearances I saw may have been entirely obli- 
terated. 

Thirdly . He accuses me of error in speaking of the spear-head, when 
I should have called it the ^pear-point. This is not worth rejoinder. 
Nothing but the mere spirit of hyper-criticism cotfld condescend (o 
such trifling.- • 
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Fourthly . He assorts that the lower portion of the wooden spear 
shews no evidence of the lightning having passed through it. Neither 
should it, as it never was touched. 

The lightning first fell on the point, the concussion shivered the spear, 
and the arm of the statue ; from the point it struck the copper of the 
•atome, and tlience by. three divisions a it entered the house, as described 
in 4he accompanying report. 

Fifthly. The writer states, “ there is no evidence of a direct or later- 
al discharge on*the spikes with which the head of* the figure is cover- 
ed.” These indy or may not have.bee« aflfocted, there was no examination 
made of the spikes at the time, as I had no fancy to climbing the scaf- 
folding for the purpose, and as far as their having beeu struck or not 
affects the question of the point, those who know the freaks and antics 
which lightning.displays in its course, will readily admit that one metallic 
point may be struck close to another, without this being interfered with 
in the least degree. 

• • 

Lastly. lie dwells emphatically on the circumstance that neither 

Captain Fitzgerald rift r his Assistant Mr. Barnes, the overseer, have in 
any way publicly confirmed my statement, although they are botli in 
Calcutta, and could have been appealed to. . 

» 

On this I have to observe, that the writer is (perhaps better than any 
other person) aware of circumstances which rendered it difficult for 
me to appeal to Capt. Fitzgerald or Mr. Barnes on this subject — nor 
did I then, nor^o I now, feel the necessity of '’such an appeal. I de- 
scribed fthat I saw.*' IJly character for velocity must stand or fall 
by the cdvectness of my statement ; had the gentleman alluded to, or 
his assistant publicly contradictecl me, it would still be a question with 
every impartial man, -which statement was to be believed implicitly ; 
and mo$t observers would probably conclude, that it was more likely 
that the marks of fusicfci 2 described .had escaped the- attention of 
these individuals, than tha’t I had wilfully and falsely described that 
which had no existence. # . • 

t I contend, too, that it can never be admitted that a writer’s state- 

• • 

,ment£ are invalidated in the least degree by the silence of any persons 
he refers to. The writer cannot force # these persons forward in his 
(Jefence, and mafty reasons may exist, too deep for "the world to pene- 
.trate, and too powerful to allow the parties to act with perfect candour, 
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towards one with whom they may have been ^placed in disagreeable 
relations. I speak of course generally, and solely with reference to the 
hardship of being expected to force forward the testimony referred to. 

Throughout his remarks, the writer attaches much more importance 
to the question of the spear-point being struck or fused, than it in 
reality deserves ; but as he admits, (p. 492, las', paragraph) that had 
it been so struck, the fact would have been “ fatal to his pre-concelved 
opinion as to the course of the lightning on that occasion,” I am war- 
ranted in adducing some further evidence in support of my statement. 

On the morning after the*ac£id?nt, J was invited by Captain Fitzge- 
rald to visit Government House, and otfer him suggestions as to 
the repairs required, and the re-arrangement of the conductors. I went 
there in the evening and met Miv Barnes, who shewed me the broken 
articles, and the course of the explosion. Captain Fitzgerald I now 
recolfcet was not present on that occasion. I wrote to Captain 
Fitzgerald next day, and among other suggestions I especially dwelt oil 
the necessity of replacing the wooden spear by one of metal, con- 
necting this with the copper of the dome, and 'this lastly by metallic 
straps, with four additional conductors to be erected adjacent to the 
dome. Captain ^Fitzgerald’s report, hereunto annexed, shews that my 
suggestions were carried into effect. On this I have here one remark 
to make. If this report be correct, if my suggest ions have been 
followed, if the nletal spear has been erected, what becomes of your 
correspondent’s assertions that the identical point hqs been replaced, 
and that he has re-examined the Sower part of the original spear. 
If, on the other hand, the wooden spear has been replaced as it origi- 
nally stood, then every impartial electrician will admit,* that the Go- 
vernment House of Calcutta will in all probability be again, and at no 
distant period, the scene of a similar casuality to tnat of the 29th of 
March, 1838. In this case jt is in trirth provided with a snare for 
every thunder-cloud that passes. 

With reference to my plans, before the writer censures these he 
should in fairness clearly and fully state what they are. This he dees 
not do, and for such a statement I refer to the Journal of the 4 8 i at ic 
Society for 1839, in which my papers are published. If the Editor 

* As Captain Fitzgerald doc* indirectly in hia report.- — W. B. O’ 8. 

it 
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of the “ Calcutta Journal of Natural History,” desires to be impartial) 
I claim from him the circulation of these papers to his subscribers, 
with additional notes with which 1 will supply him with pleasure, 

4 

as extra limites to his Journal. All expenses of printing, postage, &c. 
I will cheerfully defray. Ilis subscribers will then see that I have 
Aever opposed the attachment of conductors to Powder Magazines — 
that* I freely admitted their value, but contended that under such 
peculiar circumstances, they should be erected in a greater number 
than Mr. Daniel! recommended, and at a certain ’•distance from the 
Magazine. * .••••* 

In conclusion,, I have to acknowledge thekind exhortation of your 
correspondent that I should conduct this discussion with moderation, 
and that I should refrain from indulging in a spirit of injustice to Mr. 

t 

McClelland and. himself. All this is very amiable in gentlemen who 

are endeavouring to -fix upon ine an imputation of falsehood, amfr-who 

would hide from the world, that in consequence of the Griffith and 
• • 

Wallich controversy, and of another public occurrence of some celebrity, 

I have not for some tTme had the happiness of being numbered among 
the friends of my. commentators oir this occasion. The remembrances 
of past collisions has never yet mingled honey with jl critic’s ink, the 
strongest impulse of nature would, on the contrary, urge him to dip 
his pen by preference Vi gall or acid. IIow far this feeling has oper- 
ated on 'the* present occasion, those who know the relative positions 
of the parties c$n readily conclude ; to others I shall commit my 
argument^ and facts, (if Dr. M‘Ckjlland will aTlow ine to do so) in the 
confidence*tfiat they will be dispassionately considered, and in the feel- 
ing that i£ I fuiC there fsAio disgrace in being worsted in a controversy 
with an Antagonist of Mr. Daniell's deserved reputation. 

* I am Sir, with much respect, 

Calcutta, • Yqur obedient servant, * 

\st March, 1841. a \V. 13. O’Su au<;iinkssv. M. D. 

• Assistant Suryeon. 
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Report by Captain Fitzgerald on the accident by Lightning to Go • 
vernmcnt House , Calcutta. 

To Cattain* Sanders, 

No. 363. I Secretary t, Military Board. 

Sir, - • 

I have the honor to report for the information of the 
Military Board, tlj^t the Government House was struck by lightning 
during the storm whieh occifr*ed? ea*Ly this morning. * The lightning 
seems to have been attracted to the building by *he iron at the 
point of the spear attached to the figure of Britannia on the top of 
the dome; after demolishing the sJTear, it pursued its course down the 
external copper of the ^ome, without apparently doing any injury, 
and fStaed its way into tWfe ball room in three sepa'rate places. It has 
left its traces on the ceiling and wall of the southern # di vision of the 
room, where it has injured one of the pier-gjasses, and then passed out 
at the adjoining window. Again, on the eastern side of. the central di- 
vision it has pursued a similar course, injuring a pier-glass, and again 
passing out o/ thefuljoining windows. On the western side: of the central 
division it has done the most injury, for after passing through the ceil- 
ing it has broken # one # of the pier-glasses # at *ts corner, then running 
down into the marble hall, has escaped out of one of the windows, break- 
ing in its exit, as the others also did, several panes of -glass. 

2nd. I requested Dr. O’Shaughnfcssy to inspect the effects of the 
lightning, and he has expressed his surprize that so little comparative 
injury has been caused by it. The sharp poiht*of iron at the end of the 
spear, and the studding of the shoulders of* the statue with iron nails 
(infended to prevent birds from sitting on it) has served in the lirst 
instance to attract the lightukig, and that it lias never Keen struck be- 
fore, he attributes to the protecting power of the four conductors, 
which, however, he considers to be twice as far from each other as they 
ought to be. 

3rd. In repairing the statue* he recommends that the spear should be 
made of metal, and that it should be connected with one or more of 
the corner conductors by means of a continuous "metallic rod. dt 
would perhaps also be advisable, under the circumstances above men- 
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tioned, to affix four more conductors to the house, to render it more 
secure from a similar visitation. 

4th. With the Board's permission, I will, in rectifying the damage, 
carry the improvements above suggested into effect. 

I have, &c. 

* ( Signed ) W. R. Fitzgerald, 

Fort William, * Civil Architect. 

$0t£ March, 1838.. ■ 


Memorandum on the Trade between the Towns of Shikarpore a/ul 
Candahar . — By Lieut. J. Postals, Assistant Political Agent , Shi- 
karpore , Sindh. 

As it is of importance in connection with the prospects of trade 
with the countries bordering on, or accessible by means of the river 
Indus, to ascertain what return commodities may be looked from these 
quarters, their .value and quality as suitable to the European market, 
I have availed myself of the arrive of the annual Kuffillahs at Shikar- 
pofe from Candahar, to obtain the following information op the various 
articles composing the investments from the latter place, shewing the 
return trade # for English piece goods, metals, groceries, &c. transmitted 
from the folraer. 

I have ascertained, from good authority, that the market at Candahar 
for European ^fabrics of the usudl manufactures suitable to the habits 
and tasteS «of the people of the»e countries, is at present unusually 
brisk, and the demand far greater than the supply; moreover, that 
there is every reason *to believe from the increase of security to the 
merchant, decrease of transit dues, impulse lately given to Candanar 
as a mart foi* the N. W., ‘and the intiux of population, that this 
demand will not be. likely materially to decline. To the fabrics in 

demand, profits derived, rnd other particulars, I will refer hereafter. 

• • 

• The insecure state of \he Bolan Pass, .has this year retarded the 
arrival of the Caravans, and decreased* their number. I shall quote 
the following list of articles received by one : — 

# No. i. — Turquoise Barth — mds. 14 — price from four rupees to 
twelve rupees, per lb. This article is an important^one in the trade to 
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Shikarpore fryra Candahar, but it is doubtful if it would be adapted to 
the European market. The mines are situated at Nishapfir near 
Meshid, and the Persian Government has of late years placed agents 
to prevent any large or valuable stones from being exported to Herat, 
whence they find their way to Shikarpore via Candahar ; there is there- 
fore a great scarcity of the largd Turquoises,* which'are so much prized, • 
the smaller are sufficiently plentiful to be worn b£ all classes. 

The stone is polished from its rough state by, means of a vertical 
wheel of baked clafy, set in motion by th”e hand and ’moistened, the 
value of the stone being entirefy«drtermiued by the depth* of its colour, 
and absence of white Haws. • 

2. — Raw Sitk (kokanee) — £ md. price rupees 9-9-0 per lb. 

See memorandum already furnished on {his article. 

8. — Churns from Bokhara — 5 mds. — price 3 annas per lb. 

•An intoxicating drug prepared from hemp seed (Bang), and used 
in these countries for the same purposes as opiuin elsewhere. 

4. — Gum from Candahar — 46 mds. — 3 lbs*, per rupee. 

This gum appears of the same description as .that which is 
known as “ Gum Arabic,” abd is in most extensive use for 
dyeing 

5. — Silk — Manufactured fabrics from Herat of various kinds — 

pieces 18o4 # : prices not fixed. * . 

None of these would be adapted for the European Market, being 
entirely manufactured to suit Asiatic tastes, nnd principally 
used in the wealthier Sindee hifrems. 

6. — Dried Fruits • of various kinds^ kismis — prunes, dried black 

grapes, walnute, dried apricots, almonds, and dates, in great 
quantities: — prices not quoted, as not probably adapted for trade. 

7# — Tinsel Thread for embroidery . — 2 mds. — price 1 anna per tolah. 

8. — Khund Seah y preparation from the £ugaY cane of Jellalabad — li 

mds. — price 1^ lbs. per rupee. 

9. — Broken Copper and brass vessels — 4^»mds. — copper l rupee 8 

annas per lb. — brass] rupee 7 annas per lb. These are returned 
to Shikarpore to be r£-manufactured, for which they do* not • 
apparently possess the means at Candahar. 

10. — Rodnng . Madder dye — 40 mds. — price 8 rupees per md. Thi* 

is an important article in* this trade, and brought down in con- • 
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siderable quantities. There are two descriptions called “ Rodung 
kukree ,” and “ Rodung phurrceah .” The latter is cultivated at 
Candahar, is of a larger size, and valued at 16 rupees per md., 
or double that of the other. 

11. — Saffron Bakooee — ^ md. — per lb. 15 rupees. “ Bakooee" so 

called from its being produced at Bakwa, to the west of 
Candahar. 

12. — Sajflower from Herat (quantity not known) price 37 rupees per 

lb. about 10 boxes annually, of from 6 to 10 lbs. per box. 

13. — Gum Salop from Herat (quantity not known) — 5 Rs. per lb. 

Small quantities only of this article are brought down, but it 
is in great request at Shikarpore. 

14. — Sir Khisht , a species pf inc*nna, price 5 Rs. per lb ; from Herat, 

used medicinally, and about 10 mds. imported annually. 

15. — Musaghy dye from the walnut treri; Cabool — 8 inds-*-l.{ lb. 

per rupee. 

16. — Antimony from Be.ila in Lus — mds. 1 5£ — price 1 J lb. per rupee. 

An' article in great demand, from the constant use made of it by 
the natives of these countries. If adapted to the European 
Market, it should find its way to Bombay rvia Soumeany and 
Karrachee. 

17. — Old, paper 6^ mds. — price 2 lbs. per rupee. Sent to Shikar- 

pore to be re-manufactured. 

18. — Punview (not known) — 20 mds. — 0 lbs. per rupee. Used me- 

dicinally, and produced frdm some wild shrub in the hills. 

19. — Podeneh — dried mint — 6 mds. — 5 rupees per maund. 

20. — Hingozeh — Assafcctida — 60 mds. — 1 [ rupee per lb. This is 

an important article of this trade, being produced abundantly 
in Khorassan and the hilly country of Beloochistan. 

21. — Carraway seeds from Khorassan* (quantity not known) — 2 lbs. 

per rupee — about 70 or 80 mds. imported annually. 

22. — Airmail , a veryjine description of cotton from Herat, about 

80 mds. imported ^annually — price rupee per lb. ; used in 

« embroidery, and highly prized. 

23. — Cochineal from Khorassan (quantity not known) — price 9 

rupees per lb. The amount of annual import may be about 
8 or 10 mds., and its price Is occasionally from 18 to 20 
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* rupees per lb. ; it is used in dyeing silks, and also brought to 
Shikarpore from Bombay. 

24. — Bhojgund (name not known) from Khorassan — price 14 to 15 

rupees per ind. ; annually about 70 mauiyls ; in great request, 
and used as a dye to silks. 

25. — Gooljikel (name not known) from Khorass:\*i — price 15 rupees , 

per md. ; annually about 80 mds. ; used asni, green dye to silks. 

The following, though appertaining to Cutchee, are inserted Here, 
as they are produets*of that country , and imported into the Shikarpore 
market: *• • • • * 

2(>. — Alum from the hilly country of Cutchee, annually about 200 
mds. — price 8 rupees per md. • 

27. — Khunzul , Colocynth, bitter. apple, grows as a perfect weed all 

over the plains of Cutchee, and to be purchased at Shikarpore 
•7 or 8 per one pieet 

28. — Salfpctre can be manufactured in Cutchee and other parts of 

the country in any quantity required; value at Shikarpore 6 
rupees per md. * 

20. — Sulphur produced in the Murree and Boogtie bills, where are 
mines which deserve attention; about 10 or 12 mds., are brought 
annually to Shikarpore, where it is valued at 4 rupees per md. 

50. — Khar , a kind of potash, produced by tlfe incineration of the 
Lye, or tamarisk, and other salt sfirubs ; it is in gVeatT use in 
scouring, dyeing, &c. and worth 1 rupee per l^md. at Shikar- 
pore, 10 or 12,000 mds. are brought in yearly. * 

The prices of the above articles include all duties, and fa uff of them 
are exported beyond .Khyrpore, or thte Sindh territories. About four 
Caravans arrive annually, and the profit on.' this branch of the trade 
is about 10 per cent. 

The trade from Shikarpore to Candahar *in British* manufactures 
consists principally of the articles hereafter enumerated, and the present 
profits, all expences paid, nre at least 50 peij cent, between the two 
places, notwithstanding the double rate of Camel hire, (5§ rupees^ 
consequent upon the demands of our troops. As the present #tate* 
of the Candahar market, hoVever, may not be considered a fair cri- 
terion, or average of the profits of the trade, I may intention, that thesyc 
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are never less than from 15 to 20 per cent., the rate of Camel hire 
being 20 rupees a Camel, carrying from 6 to 7 mds. 

I learn that complaints have been lately made of the great inferio- 
rity of the articles, particularly the want of stability in the colours of 
the chintzes (printed cottons of all kinds come under this denomi- 
nation) always in gr?at demand. 

In the following list of the fabrics above alluded to, I have also 
givfen the names by wlych they are known in these countries, with 
samples of such as are not recognized : — 1 

1 . — “ Uhban Makhootie ,” rqjl dyed. Cotton Cloth. 

2. — Cotton White. 

3. — .... ■ — “ Kessie ,” partly coloured. 

4. — “ Chuhulwel” long cloth «(of apparently very inferior des- 

criptions). 

5. — “ Chintz pukhtet” (glazed Chintz.) . < 

6. — “ Idndul (printed cottons.) 

7. — “ Mad r a pat ,” bleached. 

8. unbleached. 

9. — “ Abrah" (zebra) red and white. 

10. , yellow. t 

II Chenay. 

1 2. — “ Jamadanee . 9 • 

13. -^-“ MulmuU * 

14. — “ Juggernat Muslin” 

15. — * Mukhmul ,” (black velvet.) 

16. — Patun bleached, species of sheeting clpth. 

17. — -1 ■, unblhached. * 

18. —“ M a hoot 9 coloured (coarse broad cloth.) 

19. — “ Khinkaubs .” 
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Memorandum on the city of Shikarjmor , in Upper Sindh . Ihj Lieut 
J. Post a ns, Assistant Political Agent Upper Sindh. 

Shikarpore may be considered the most important town in the 
Shikarpore— its country of Sindh in point of trade, population, and 

position. influence. It is situated in Upper Sindh, or above 

Sindh proper, at a distance of twenty-four ihiles NW. from the 
Indus at Sukhur, about forty miles from the ejge of the desert at 
Rojhau, which sepsfrates Upper Sindh frord Cutehee. 

Shikarpore dates its origin 1k)4h^year of the Hijira 10^b, (a.d. 1617) 
Origin. is an ill built dirty town, its walls in a state of 

dilapidation and decay, the consequence of the total neglect and 
apathy of the chiefs of the countryto tlu» improvement of their posses- 
sions, further shewn in the neglect of the Sindh. A canal flow s within 
a mil? of the city towards Larkhauu, providing means of irrigation 
to a large tract of country, and a temporary, but important water 
communication from the Indus, during a fcw.months of the year. 

The houses in Shikarpore arc built of unburutlarick, upper roomed, 
Description ul and some of tlfose belonging to the wealthiest 
the city.. •Sonears are of respectable size, and convenient. The 
streets are narrow, coniined, and dirty in the extreme ; the great Bazar, 
which is the centre of all trade and banking transaction#, for which 
Shikarpore is celebrated, extend/ for a distance of 800 yarfls, running 
immediately through the centre of the city. It is, in common with the 
Bazars of all towns in Sindh, proltVted from the oppressive heat by 

mats stretched frotothe houses on either side ; this alt hough It imparts 

• • 

an appearance of coolness, occasions by the stagnation of air an insuf- 
ferable, close, and evidently unwholesome atmosphere, evinced in the 
sickly appearance of those who pass nearly the whole of their time in 
the shops and counting houses. This BaAr is generally 'thronged with 
people, and though there is little display of merchandize, the place 
has the air of bustle an<!^ importance which* it merits. The walls of 
Shikarpore — also of unburqt brick — have bpen allowed to remain 
totally without repairs that th*ey no longer deserve the name of a* pro-* 
tection to the city; they enclose a space offlSfll yards in circum- 
ference. • • 
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There are eight gates. The suburbs of Shikarpore are very extensive. 
Suburbs an d a S reat portion of the population calculated as 
belonging to the city reside outside, particularly the 
Mahomedans and labouring classes. With the exception of one toler- 
able Musjied on the southern side, Shikarpore possesses no building of 
importance. 

By a census taken, with considerable case during the preceding 
month, the following is a return of the inhabitants of this city, including 
the suburbs : — . ‘ , 

* Hindoo?. • • 

18,913 souls. Houses 3,686. 


Males, 9, 
Females, 9, 


9,49»! ( 
9,419 i 


Mahomedans. 

8,647 souls. Houses '], 806 


Males, 4,556, ) 

Females, 4,0,91 J 
In detail thus : — Hindoos divided according to professions — 

Hindoos. 


• 

Grain sellers, 

64 

Confectioners, 

56 

Cotton sellers. 

12 

Soucars, 

35 

Shroffs, * ... ... ,.. . 

66 

Cloth merchants, 

65 

Goldsmiths, 

94 

Dealers in Drugs, 

32 

' Metal, * ... ... ...’ 

17 

Silk, 

37 

Enamel, 

19 

Perfumes, ... 

11 

Vegetable and Milk sellers, :.. 

46 

Dealers in dry fruit, ... 

67 

Do. salt and sundries, ... , 

... 249 

Ivory turners, . ... 

3 


Total Hindoo Shops, 923* , 

• The remainder of 1 the Hindoos aro composed of iirahmin*, and tho ? »i who an? not 
shopkeepers. 
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Tlie Mahopiedans divided according to trades, &c. — 

Mahometans. Weavers of coarse cloths, ... ... ... 1554 

Dyers and washermen, ... ... ... 1248 

Oil pressers, ... ... ... ... 50 

Weavers of mats, ... * ... ... ... 30 

Tailors, ... • ? ...* 300 

Barbers, ... ... ... .*.. ... 244 

Shoemakers and workers in leather, ... ... 306'*' 

Ironmongers, ... ... .!. ... ‘ ... 290 

Embroiderers, •• • * ... 95 

Lapidaries, ... ... ... .. . ... 164 

Potters, ... ... . ... ... ... 103 

Cotton cleaners, .*. # ... ... ... 121 

Butchers, ... ... ... ... ... 89 

Carpenters, «... ... ... ... ... 246 

Preparers of woollen mamids, ... ... 33 

Labourers, ... ... ... ... ...' 467 

Musicians and singers, ... ' .*.. ... 267 

Cossids, ... . • ... ... .... 83 

Syud§ and Moolahs, ... ... ... ... 433 * 

Cultivators, ... .. ... ... ... 2389 

Gardeners, ... ... ... • ...^ 47 

. — - 

Total, 8,647 

Independent of the above, there ^re altogether 1001 A Afghans and 
Afghans to Pattans in the citj of Shikarpore,* employed as 
Pattans. cultivators, or for Police dnifies by the Government ; 
they are of the following tribes. — Populzyge— t- 2. Pishengee (Syuds) ; 3. 
Bamkzye ; 4. Moorzye ; 5. Easakzye ; 6. Mogai ; 7. Lukoozye ; 8. Doora- 
nee; 9. Baber; 10. Oosteranee *, 11. Monjiii ; 12. KakuU; 13. Ghilzee; 

14. Bureeh ; 15. Burdarame ; 16. ; 17. Babee ; 18. Dureauee ; 

19. Owau ; 20. Pruinee. • 


It will be seen from thfc above that the population of Shikarporj; 
Population of M*- ,,,a y b « calculated at 29*00, say 30,000 souls, of 
homctluns ami whom 9,647, say 10,000, or one-third, are Mahoiue- 
Hindoos. dans. In the above are also included many Hindoos, 
who are employed in distant countries as agents from the Soucars. 
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The Hindoos carry on all the trade, while the cultivation and arti- 

, , . zanship of almost every denomination is in the hands 

Hindoos trade. r J 

of the Mahomedans. 

The dress of the Hindoos of Shikarpore varies little from that of 
Condition and man- tlie same class in other parts of India, except in 
nors of lliudotte. those who are servants of the native Governments, 
as deputies or collectors of revenue, and these invariably adopt the 
beff?d of Mahomed and costume of Sindh. On their habits of life and 
r # lijious observances, the Hindoos of this city, a.; indeed throughout 
the whole of <he Mahomedan countries westward of the Indus, indulge 
in a degree of laxity, totally at variance with the strict rules by 
which they generally profess to be regulated; they possess however 
an unusual degree of influence at- Shikarpore, and are too valuable 
to the financial resources of the country not to he permitted to 
maintain it. . 

With the exception of the Moolahs and Syudhs, few of the Malm- 
Condition of Mu- medans of this city are either wealthy or influential. 
hoxned.uis. The Atfghan Zamindars who under that rule held 

important possessions in the vicinity, and were men of note and 
consideration, have been gradually stripped of their rights by the 
Talpur chiefs, although in many cases the same were guaranteed to 
them under promise held to be sacred ; in consequence of this their 
number has considerably decreased, and those who remain are poor, 
and from the connections they have formed in the country have become 
naturalised, arid are no longer entitled to be called foreigners. 

The copntfy in the immediate vicinity of Shikarpore is low, and 
Adjacent country admits- freely *of irrigation from the inundations of 
and cultivation, the* river Indus by means of smaller Nullahs, or 
water courses leading from the Sindh Canal. Cultivation is extens ; vely 
carried on, and the garden? of Shikarpore are rich in all the fruits 
peculiar to the country, though mangoes, neim, acacia, pipul, and 
mulberry trees attain great size. The snihis a rich alluvial, and its 
capabilities for production are no where better displayed than in the 
Mogul lee district (that in which Shikaspore is situated), owing to the 
advantages in this respect (possessed 1/y nearly the whole of upper 
Sindh) being turned to due account, still comparatively speaking only a 
limited portion of the land is brought under cultivation. Rice and 
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Juwarree form the great “ Kurreef” or autumnal, and wheat the 
Crops. “ Rubbee” or spring crop ; the former are entirely 

dependent, on the inundations, which commence to be available for pur- 
poses of cultivation about the middle of April, jpid continue until the 
middle of September. The “ Rubbee 1 ’ crops are raised by means of 
wells and bunds formed from the inundation. • 

The soil is so rich that no manure of any kind is used ; the inunda- 
Soil. tions bringing with them # a certain slimy mavter, 

which appears highly conducive to fertility, the ground is allowed to 
remain fallow from the reaping 4 >f # oiu; crop in October, 4o the sowing 
of another in April or May, and the same with the Rubbee lands; this 
rule appears to obtain all over the country. 

Water is found at an average of. about twenty feet from the surface, 
and to a depth of sixty feet the finest description of sand is alone ob- 
serv; iWe ; with the ulltiviuUsoil is a superstrata ; a stone or rocky founda- 
tion of any description is not to be seen. 

All the approaches to Shikarpore are bad, from the country being so 
Ho.kIs. constantly intersected with Water courses, and no 

measures being taken to provide bridges, or repair the .roads, which are 
cut up by carts, and the constant traffic of camels, bullocks, he. 
A comparatively trifling outlay would obviate this, as also improve the 
Sindh imimJ. Sindh canal, which, from •luffing been allowed to 
ehoak up at its month* and get generally into disrepair, is* oidy navi- 
gable from the end of April to the beginning of October, whereas it is 
capable of affording an Important mentis of water communication from 
the Indus to Shikarpore, for at least yine months of the y<;i*r. 

Shikarpore being .in the immediate route* for the transmission of 
Tr.i'h* and lnilu- merchandize to Khorassan.' and countries to the NW. 
once oi money Iran- [ } y t j 1( , p ass G f Bolan, has with Dcra Ghazc 
Khan obtained the title of one of the gates of 
Khorassan. Its influence is more immediately felt however in the bank- 
ing transactions which Ity means of agents it. carries on in every in- 
termediate place beyond*the Bolan Pass, from Quettah add Kelat Jto 
Bokhara and Herat; as also*iti all places of mercantile importance in 
Duties and nn- India. Vexatious transit ami other duties on goods 
ports on tr.idr pursuing the Shikarpore route to Khorassan have 

tended to turn much of its former trade, especially in European goods 
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Imports. 


received from its port of Karachee, into the channel of communication 
to the NW. by the way of Soomeanee, Beila, and Kelat, the more 
direct, and at present by far the less expensive route. A revisal of 
imposts,* together with a settlement of Cutchee, and the suppression of 
the marauding system in that province and in the Bolan Pass, would 
revive the trade of Shikarpore, and induce its merchants, who do not 
want for energy, to« purchase largely of such investments as might 
be cheaply transmitted by means of the river Indus ; with the ab- 
sence of tolls on merchandize in transit, whethei by water or land, 
they would bo sure of making a favourable market, coupled also with 
the protection afforded them through the deserts of Cutchee, which they 
could only formerly procure an exorbitant amount of black mail to 
every leader of a' predatory band. 

Shikarpore received from Karachee Bunder, Marwar, Mooltan, 
Bhawulpore, Khyrpore, end Loodhiana, European 
piece goods, raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices of all 
kinds, coarse cotton cloths, raw silk (China), kinkaubs, silks manufac- 
tured, sugar-candy, ctfcoanut, metals, kiramee (or groceries), drugs of 
sorts, indigo, opium, saffron, and dyes of sorts. From Cutchee, 
Klmrassan, and the NW. raw silk (Toorkestan,) fruits of sorts, madder, 
turquoises, antimony, medicinal herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, assafee- 
tida, medicinal herbs mid* gums, cochineal, and horses. 

The exports from Shikarpore are confined to the transmission of goods 
to Khorassan through the Bolan, and a tolerable trade 
with- Cutchee, IJagh, Gundava, Katria, and Dadur. 

They consist of indigo (the most important,) henna, metals of all 
kinds, country, coarse, and fine cloths, European piece goods (chintzes 
&c.) Mooltanee coarse cloths, silks manufactured, groceries, and spices, 
raw cotton, coarse sugar, opium, hemp seed, shields, embroidered hcroe 
cloths, and dry grains. The various productions of these countries 
and their prices iii the Shikarpore inarketf have attracted the atten- 
tion of that energetic body, the Chamber of Gommerce of Bombay, and 
in the article of indigo alone there can be little doubt but that the 


Exports. 


* • Sec a list of export, import, and transit duties, bused on articles of trade at Shikar- 
pore (by the author ) published in the Bombay Government Gazcttee of the ‘28th July. 

A monthly price current of articles in the Shikarpore market is now published by 
authority. 
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produce of the Khyrpore, Bhawulpore, and the Punjab countries will 
form a staple return commodity for merchandize to be transmitted 
from the other Presidency; silk (raw), drugs, and dyes may also be 
enumerated as well worthy of attention. Tlie influence of the British 
Government, and the protection it ha§ already afforded to trade in 
these countries have had their •effect at Shikarpore, evinced in the 
increasing revenue* and settlement there of influential traders from 
Loodhiana, Amritsir, Bhawulpore, and other places. 

The revenue of Shikarpore derivable from trade amounted last year 

We venue from trade to Rs. ... •»•*. ♦ *** # *W,736 0 0 

and lands. 

Other tax and revenue for lands belonging to the 

town, • 1 (>,G4 & 0 0 

Making a total of ... ; 71,381 0 0 

• ; 

divided between the Khyrpore and Hyderabad chiefs, in the pro- 
portion of y ths to the former, and ^ths to the latter. 'Tlie lands and 
villages forming the Shikarpore Pergunnah, aifcount to about £ix 
talookehs, and about sixty villagesf of which four .talookehs and 
twenty-three villages only belong to the Hyderabad government; the 
revenue of the whole, deducting jahgirs, may be about two lacs 
annually. • % 

The government of the town is vested in two agents, or £ovfernors, 
Government of the furnished by the Hyderabad and Khyrpore Ameers, 
town. who haVe also the duty of the Police of theMistrict, 

and collection of the Revenue. . . • 

The climate of Shikarpore is sultry, 'and the heat excessive from the 
Climate. middle of March until the end of August. There are 
no periodical rains, though storms are generally looked for at the end 
of June, or middle of July. If $ain falls at»that time, it continues for a 
space of two or three days, but severe falls occur at the vernal equi- 
noxes. The air is remarkably dry and clear. The low situation of the 
town, coupled with its being surrounded by stagnant pools close to tin; 
walls, and a large space of the adjacent country for a considerable pe/iod , 

• The soucars .report that the trado has increased nearly one-third during the current 

year. 
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being completely under water, would warrant a supposition that this 
place was exceedingly unhealthy ; yet it is not so except for a short 
period from the middle to the end of September, during which the in- 
undations are drying jip, and ague in a mild form is prevalent. Exposure 
to the sun of Sindh, whether Upper or Lower, during the hot months is 
invariably 'attended with dangerous effects, and for a certain period of 
the year the natives themselves avoid it as much as possible. The hot 
wrirfUs of Shikarpore lo$e much of their intensity, prevailing generally 
from the southward, and parsing over a considerable expanse of water ; 
they continue however during thtv months of April, May, and June, 
to blow till midnight. In the deserts N. and W. of Shikarpore, the 
deadly simoom is often encountered. 

The winds vary generally between W. and S. the former the prevail- 
ing. The Easterly winds obtain for a short period during the autumnal, 
and the Westerly during the vernal equinox. The former oft I'm pre- 
cedes rain. Shikarpore is exempted from a great source of annoyance 
experienced at Sukkur, Hyderabad, and all other places on the banks 
of 'the river, from the Delta upwards, viz. sand storms. The cold 
months may be said to commence in September, and last until the 
middle of March. Frost and ice are not unusual, and vegetation 
assumes all the appearance of winter in a northern climate. After a 
fair experience of a y*eap’s residence at Shikarpore, (the season of 1839 
being considered an unhealthy one,) I conceive that with the precau- 
tions considered necessary elsewhere, of good houses and due attention 
to draining, troops might be cantoned af this place without any 
greater disadvantages than are tp be met with in iqost of our stations in 
the interior of India. When it Vs considered that the officers and men 
of a force stationed here during the most trying months of last year 
were for nearly the whole period under canvas, or in mud huts, that 
afforded eventless shelter than a tent, # and that the inundations were 
allowed to reach in all directions within 200 yards of the camp, it is 
only surprising that the disease and mortalify w here so inconsiderable. 

I believe # that out of a force of nearly 2000 men, the latter amounted 

• • 

# to under twelve cases. The mornings at Shikarpore are invariably 
cold. * 

Routes from Shikarpore to various places with which.it carries on 
Koutr-.. trade, with the estimated distances. 
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Front Shikarpore to the North and East 

To Mooltan, by way of Dehi Ahmil, on the river across the river to 

Azrezpore. 

„ Mierpore. 

Subzulkote. 

KhanepTore. 

Ooch. 

,, Guile n Garrat, opening pf the Ghaut or 

Sutledge. 

„ Sooyabud 

„ Mooltan. 

Estimated distances 215 koss; 23 stages for laden camels; occupies 
from 23 to 2(5 days. 

From Mooltan to Lahore, by way of Chichawntnee, across the 
Bendee Sheikh Morsa. 

,, Seyud Walloo. 

„ Jambiu. . 

,, Munjee Baba Narmac Shah. 

„ Surakpofe. 

,, Lahore. 

Estimated distance from Mooltan to Lahore 140 koss; 15 stages, 

and occupies with laden camels about IS days. 

To Amristse from Lahore 25 koss ; or 2 stages. 

From Amristse to Loodihana 40 koss ; or 4 stages. » 

• * • 

From Shikarpore to I)era-Ghazee-Rhan the route is hy way of 

Rogan Mittenkote and, Dajil, estimated distance 170 koss ; 20 'stages, 

occupies 20 to 23 days. • 

•Shikarpore to Jaysulmere by way of Sukkur and- Roree. 

Oodenkote (Oodun ka kila. ) 

Daudioluk. 

Gottaroo. 

Chomdred. 

Jaysulmere.. 

* If these distances arc compared fcith those laid down in the late maps of these 
countries, it would appear that the koss was calculated at about one and half mile ; 
but the idea of distances by the natives is {generally very vague, and they calculate 
mme on the time occupied in ajounie\. 


1 ) 
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Estimated distance 100 koss; 1.5 stages, and occupies front 15 to 
18 days. From Jaysulmere to Palee by way of Porwin and Jodhpore 
120 koss ; 16 stages, and occupies 16 to 19 days. 

Shikarpore to the N\V. to Dadur. 

Janeedera. * 

* dtoyhan (edge of the desert.) 

Brushoree (across the desert.) 

Kassimka Joke. 

Bagh. 

Meyassir. 

Dadur. 

90 koss; 14 stages, occupying from 7 to 10 days. 

The routes above the Bo'jan J*ass to Kelat, Kandahar, Cabool, &c. 

Above the Bolan. are now too well known to require repetition. 

From Shikarpore to the south to Ka^achee by way of Cehewan, 
Shjkarjmre to Karachee, Lorkhana, distance 1 .50 koss ; 29 stages, 
Kaiaduv. occupying from 29 to ,‘13 days ; this road is imprac- 
ticable from April «or May to September as far as Sehewan, and the 
river is the means of conveying. merchandize. 


Classical terminology oj Natural History. By B. II. IIodoson, Esq., 
Resident at the Court of Nepal. 

( To the Editor o/<he Benynl Asiatic Jounnit.) 

Sir, * r * , 

Although I think the prevalent humour of. the day, which cannot 
tolerate any other than. Greek and Homan names of genera in Zoology, 
is, in good part, absurd and pedantic, yet as I am told that continued 
non-compliance therewith «on my part will be considered by most per- 
sons as a sort of excuse for past and future appropriations of my disco- 
veries in this branch of science, as described in your Journal, I have now 
the pleasure to transmit to you a series of classical substitutes for my 
previous local designations. Many either new forms having originally 
received from me classical appellations (for I am no exclusionist) need 
not be here noticed : of those that were priority described by local 
names the following enumeration supplies, on ihe left haod, the new 
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classical substitute, and, on the right, opposite thereto, the old ver- 
nacular term. A few explanations as well as dates are incorporated 
with the enumeration. 

Nepal, I am,*Sir, 

February , I M4 1 . . ’ Yours faithfully, 

* B. II. Hodgson. 


1. Muscicapuhe Hu rglaimimc, 

Minify {(ti/lhhj) Raya * 

May 1836. Psarisomu, "Sw* tfroihsodera, Gould, in May and Au- 
gust 1837 respectively. 

2. Melip/iagidw. • 

A Icoptis (a\iai wove) ' Sibia 
»i%e Jour. As. Society* January 1839. 

3. Fa l coniine, 

Ilyptiopus (uTrrtoc et 7rmic) Razo 
Journal December 1836, et May 1837. 

4. Buccoiiue , 

• Comer is (ko/iij et fn<:) Mas in 

General structure of Pirumnus , but three-toed, Analogue of Ap- 
ternus et Chrys^notus in Piciamc. , 

C), Sturnuhc J etc rime / Ampvfidie Leiotrichame ? 

Heterornis (tTtpoi; et upvuj) Cutia 
Nearly allied to Aplonis, a subsequent genus of Gould*; Journal 
December 1836, and February* 1837. 

6. Cliaradriadai. 

Pseudops (7r«;ci>cSoc; et Carvanaca 
Has the Plover head (and structure generally) with a cultirostral 
bill. 

Journal, December 1836. 

7. Mustclime adjinem. 

Mcsohema (/ieco c et Vrva 

Closely allied to Helictis , which however has Molars and is, 
in fact, a Gulo. 
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8-10. S trig id (C, Aberrant group, 

Etoglaux (aero c et. yAau£) Iluhua . 

Sub typical group. 

Meso'.norpha (jufco c et Urrua 

A lescidus (fit C«C et fiSoc Bulaca 
Both from tfieir strictly mediate structure between the most 
typical and most untipycal forms. Transac. 1836, Journal, 
May 1837. 

1 1 . Coccoth ra nstin a , 

Derm op/try s (St'pfia et o<pgvc) Mania . 

13*13. Col umb id it 1 7 nagi nic, 

Rinopus ( (>ii ; et irovc) Dnculu. 

Diagnosis being derived from combination of bill and 
feet belonging to different types. £l 

Ditto, Ditto, 

• Homer is (po/u; et pic) Tor if i. 

1 h Sylviadir ? Cerlhiadic > Melighagidit / 

Polyodon (ttoAi>c et oStov) Yuli inn 
A strange form. And ro pad us its analogue among Brachypods , 
whilst it types the Honey-suckers among its own Sylvians. 

Grate ropod i nil . 

Decants (ciKn et ovpt/) Suya. 
l.j. Salticolinic. 

• . * Polypeira (ttoAuc et t ruga) Dahiln . 

Trans. As. Soc. 1836. *This form sinct; styled Grillioora by 
Sw., and Macron jus by Gould. 

16. Merulida' Crateropodinic . 

Anura (aXrpa privitiva et o«p»i) 7’cAi'a 
Since called Micrura by Gould. Jourr^il Asiatic Society, Febru- 
ary 1 837. 1 

I 

• * 

1 7. • Ampelimr, * 

Prosorinia {irgocio et pic) Cockoa. 

A typical ampeline form, though crested and not American, 
stands between Ampelis and Cas mar hyn chits . 
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IN. Meropidtc, 

Napophila (vairot; et (pvXoc) Bucia 
This, or a very like form, since called Nyctiornis by Swainson ; 
mine the prior appellation. Journal, June 1836. My bird is, in 

no way or degree, a night brid. 

• 

19-20. Sajcicolitue / 

Chaitaris (\airi) et pit;) Miltava 
Dimtypha (Si et po (>*py) Siphia 
India Review, March 18<W.» • . 

21. Pariatue , 

» 

'Jem nor in (rivpto ser;o et pit;) Sathora 
The tiny stout bill is trincated and square at tip. 

22-2J. Leiotriehanfc ? 

Propants (quasi Parus) Mm la. 

Philacalyx ((pilot; et K«Xr£) •JHcsia. 

Calipyga (/aiXoc; et 7ru-y>/) Bahila. 

Nearly allied to Leiathrix proper. 

# He mi par us ( l- Tit) Siva. 

Indian Review, April and May 1837. 

■ « 

26. Edoliantc. 

Crcuryus (Kpiovpyoe) Tenthaea. • # 

Nearly allied to 1'cphrodornis and Nylaus , the Jast of which 

genera is of more recent date than ours. 

• 

27-29. Cometes (Ko/irjrqt;) Chibia. 

• Melisseus (Bee- taker) Bhringa. 

Die rums (Auct^ Bhuchanga. 

Indian Review November 1836, and January 1 837. 

30. Buccoidtc pot i us Yunrinte , 

Pkulus (diminutive of Pious) • Vi via 
Journal, February 1837, nearly allied to Asthenurus. 
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Supplementary Note to the Memoir on the Hodesum , vol. ix. pp. 694 and 
783. By Lieutenant Tickell, Political Assistant, Singbhoom . 

Through the kindness of Major Wilkinson, Resident at Burra Nag- 
poor, I am enabled to correct a mis-statement I made in my Memoir 
on the IIo Desum,* in which speaking of the “ Surrawuks” I described 
them as Bengallee Brahmins. They are, it appears, not. Brahmins, 
but Jains, or worshippers of Purusnat'h ; and are still scattered over 
several parts of India. In former times there were many of them at a 
place called ‘Aring in Chuttefcsguvh; and some of their temples are 
there extant to this day. 

Major Wilkinson describes * the existence in Burra Nagpoor of the 
remains of a large city in the midst of the jungles on the banks of the 
Mahanuddee, the name of which was Seirpoor.* It flourished in the 
time of a race of Rajahs of the “ Ho Ho Bunsee” tribe. These were 
Rajpoots, but the similarity of their name to that of the Koles of 
the present day (“ IIo”) js curious. 

At Aring, Rajoo" and Dhunteree, Major Wilkinson fell in with 
several inscriptions on stone, in'a character unknown to any persons 
id that quarter ; and I trust he will be enabled to fulfil his present 
intention of sending some of these inscriptions to the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society *, where \here is a probability of their being deciphered, 
if facsimiles of them be published in this Journal. 

Note.— I hope to be favoured svith the note of a tour recently made 
by Major .Ouselcy through his Agency, in which mention is made of the 
extensive ruins above alluded Uf, and an interesting statistical account 
given of a region very little known. 


* If I read it aright m hi* letter. 



Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

( Wednesday Evening, 7th April, 184 * 1 . ) 

The Hon'blc II. T. Prinski*, Esq., in the Chair. 

Thu following gentlemen proposed, at the Meeting of tin* 5th March last, were 
balloted for, and duly elected : viz. — 

F. Beavfoui, Esq. C. S. 

W. B. Jac kson, Esq. C. 8- • • 

\V. HI as mis, \sq, Head Teacher, La Martiniere. 

I he necessary communication oT fliei* elT'Ction, and rules of the Society for 
guidance, were ordered to be forwarded to the parties. , 

f.ibrarif and My si’ inn, 

Cautley's Report on the Central Doab CanM, Allahabad Mission Press, 1810 
(2 copies;, .. . . ( .. .. .. .. ..‘2 

Ltffd tier's Cabinet Cyclopedia — Biography . Lives of the British Admirals, 

vnl. 5th . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 

History of the Mohammedan dy nasties in Spain, by P. do Gayangos, London, 
1810, vol. 1st .. .. .. .. .. .. .. I 

Sleeman’.s Report on the Depredations committed by the Thug Clangs of Upper 
and Central lud^i, from 1830 to 1811, Calcutta, 18*10, .. .. 1 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. *28, July — September, 1810, .» 1 

Edinburgh tsow Philosophical Journal, by Professor Jameson, No. 08, October 
1810, # 1 

London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazjne and Journal of "Science, 3rd 
senes, No. 3, November 1810, .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds, pt. ‘21st, London 1810, .. .. ] 

Calcutta Monthly Journal and Repository of Intelligence for February* 18 11, .. I 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 30, November 1&I0, . • ..l 

Oriental Christian Spectator, February 1$11, vol. ii. No. ‘2, Bombay, .. 1 

Lectures on tin* Kefigious Practices and Opinions of the Hindus, by II. H. 
Wilson, Oxford 1810, .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

• Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, vol. ni. Nos. 60, 70, 71, 

for 1810, .. .. 1 

Bulletin de la Socictc dc Geographic, ‘2nd Sene, Tome 13th, Paris 1810, .. I 

Geographic D’ Aboulfeda, Texte Arahe, ‘2nd Liv. Paris 1840, .. ..2 

• 

Ni curve Procve omal de Arabische, Letters enverdere sclirijfteek« door Ilct 
Gewoon Europeeschc Kiyakter onderscheideplijk uit to drukken, Voor-* 

gestcld door, II. E. Weijers Xe Leyden 1810, .. .. 1 

• 

The following report was submitted by the Officiating Curator for the month of 
Match last: — ‘ % 
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‘H W. Ton REN >, Esu , 

Secretary Asiatic Society. 

* Sin. 

4 I have to report lor the month of Marc h as follow* . — 

'Geological,' DaUcontoluyical , and MintraU yical Departments. — We continue t«i 
c atalogue and arrange here, at all spare times 

The Analytical Index to papers on these subjects in the volumes of the Researches. 
Gleanings of .Science, and Journal up to December 1810 i> completed, and in the hands 
of the printers. By means of it, future Curators and students c/n refer backwards and 
forwards to papoi) or collections with great facility. 

f 1 | 

4 In the Museum of Economic Geology, the collections in Class II (Iron) ; Class III 
(Tin); and Class I\ (Copper) ; are arranged. 1 annex to this a dratt of the plan upon 
which this part ot the Museum should*, I think, be arranged ; and it will be seen .it a 
glance that this system while it affords every convenience as to distinctness ot » la*siti- 
cat un, allows of additions to any extent, without distuibing that which is already done, 
and of every facility of reference for the student, visitors, and Curator, which are the 
mam requisites in a Museum. The Catalogue to Class LH (Tin) is circulated here- 
with, and I shall be glad to have the opinions and suggestions of Members upon this 
subject. Class' 1 (Coal) and the other classes are not yet arianged lor want ot cases. 

‘ Mammaloyicul, Ornithological , Osteoloyiral, and Herpetoloyicat . — Nothing new 
to report beyond the addition* noticed bclwvv 

‘Additions to the Museum have been as follows . 

C .Seven bottles Snakes and Lizards 

‘Du. Sphy. V iv q ditto water, tioin various pails of the Bay of Bengal 

. , C An owl, Strix — — — i 1 Skeleton yrcpaied for the Museum. 

‘ Mr. F. M. Boi cue/. A Monkey, Simnopithecus Eiitcl!!!*.' — Stuffed. 

‘ Lieut. Tic k e ll ! — T hirt v -live Buds’ skin- 

f • 
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1 to 
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Indian and A-aatu 

I. T. 


C. 

Foreign Ku rope an 

li. t. 


D. 

American 

A. T. 



ami so on, of ;u> many classes as may in* required, the marks and numbers being 
always, where possible, painted on tl^e specimens, and the Catalogues printed or 
lithographed. • * II. P. 


Mr. , 1 \ m t s Doud, Assay Master of the Agra Bullion Department, having accepted 
the offer of Ks. 600 for his collection of Minerals, thb foHowiug coirespondence 

with .Mr. Secretary Hi sfyn took place — 

a • 

• • • i 

* To (i. A. Hi siniy, lisn. 


* Secretary to Government, General Department. 

1 Sin — With reference to my letters of dates quitted m the margin, I have the honor, 
I3fh N«»\ Ij- 40, hy direi turn of tlie ASiatie Society, to state, that Mr. Dunn, 

l»ih Jan 1^41 Assay Master of tlie Agra Bullion Department, has a valuable 

lollectinn of mineral*, which it % lonsidered highly deserving of purchase, to be 
placed m the Society’s Kooms for general reference. The collection in question 
can he hail for Ik. b(X), and I am requested to submit the solicitation of the 
Asiatic Society to In* authorized to make the purchase, the means being placed 
at the disposal of the Society, by a giant to that extent by tftc (iovernment. 


Asiatk Society's Booms, 
* l nth March 1MI. 


k I have ike. 

* li. TnnufcNs, Sic. Asiatic Soc * 


1 To 11. To it Ufc.Ns, Ksg., 

% 

* Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

‘ Gent Dept 

‘ Silt— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 15th instant, 
and in reply to inform you, that* before the Rigjit Honorable the (loveruor (Amoral in 
Council can decide upon sanctioning the purchase of Mr. Dodd’s col Iim lion o^minerals, 
it would lie satisfactory to His Lordship m Council to receive some general description 
ol the collection in question. 

‘ Cm noii, (’immmki:, * 1 am, 'Sir, 

‘ l *MM March , 1^11. ‘ Your obedient servant, 

‘ (*. a. in siiuy, 

* Secretary to the Government of India.' 


Ordered — That the Officiating Curator be requested to furnish tho general descrip- 
tion required, for submission to (iovernment. 

• » 
Read a letter from Mr. Secretary* Ik siiuy, of 10th February last, communicating 

that the (iovernment consider the authority under which tho payment of Rs. aOl) 
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per mensem is made to the Society for :i Curator and the preparation of Specimens, 
as a sanction and modification of the allowance previously made to it, and not as an 
independent or additional assignment. 

'I lu* Secretary brought to notice, for the opinion of the Meeting, the proposal made 
to him for the support of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for enabling Arons. (\w mn 
of Macao, to print a Chinese Dictionary, Krone h and English, now compiling by 
him. 

The meeting were of* opinion, that as three Dictionaries in the Chinese language 
wore already in the Library of the Society’s Museum, it was not expedient to encourage 
the patronage solicited, hut that a few* copies of the work after completion might he 
purchased fnr ( the Library aud presentation to the learned ‘Societies in Europe, and 
that a recommendation at the same time sho'uh't he submitted to the Government for 
the puichase hv ♦‘hem of, say 25 or 30 copies for transmission to the Honorable the 
Court of Directors for their Library. It win* accordingly Resolved-— 1 hat a com- 
munication to the foregoing effect he made to Mous. C \r 1 1 ns , through Mr. IIcnn\ . 

I he Secretary aNo submitted a proposal for j»ri ntinu Wilicmii- s Manuscript on 
the Ancient Geography of India to complete the 2id vol of the transactions of tho 
Society, wliich proposal was negatived, on the c onsideration that though tin* paper 
contain' d much matter to be of interest to the general leader, yet in the opinion of 
the Soci» ty, the time had gope by forits puldii ation ; productions of reient date from 
other authors on the same subject, containing more eorr»*( tand valuable information, 
having super* eded the oh|oet for which \\ n loun wiote, hut that the ><*< retarv was 
Vt libeity to use the Manuscript as Editor of the Asiatic Journal, by printing extracts 
(if such portions of it as ho considered desirable and useful for his objec t. 

Head letter from Mr.. Secretary Be Mini , of .",0th December 1H10, and enclosures 

k * 

* * T-j H. Torres-, I£s<j. 

‘No 99.3. • * Sit reluct/ to the Asiatic Sore ty. 

\ t • 

‘ General Depart tat at. 

« Sin— I aui directed by the Bight Honorable the Governor General in Council to trans- 
mit to you the accompanying top} ol letter. No. 17 of I ^ 10, i’lom tin* Honorable the Court 
of Directors in the Public Department, dated tin* IGf la September, and to request that 
theSociety will enable the Government to carry into cfho t the wi-hes of tin* Honorable 
Court in respect to all Zoological and Entomology al collec turns deposited in their 
Museum on the part of Government, or by pen;on- conducting Missions on the part of 
the Government, and will assist the Government in giving eflei t to the commands of the 
Honorable Court in respect to future supplier to tb* ir Mu-euui, as also in regaid to 
the immediate dispatch of Dr. IIelfkic’s and Ca|Aam Cemukiiton’s Collections m 
Tenasserim and Bootan. • • 

tj arn also directed to transmit a copy of tip* list of the present contenLs of tin* 
Honorable Court’s Museum as far as regards the Mammalia ami Birds, that the So- 
f iety turn see the descriptions most desiderated 
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1 1 am at the samo time* directed to request that the Asiatic Society will furnish this 
Department with a copy of Dr. Helper*** original list of his Ornithological collec - 
tious, forwarded to the Secretary to the Society from the Political Department, with 
Mr. Secretary Piunskp’s letter, dated the 24th October 183S. 

* I am, Sir, 

* Coi nth. Chamiiek, * ‘ Vour obedient servant, 

* 30/// Decemtur 1H 10- • ‘ G. A. Bi shiiy, 

‘ Secretary ty Government of India . 


* So. 17'of 1840. 

1 Olll GlAl-.RNOK (iENEKAI Ob INDIA IN ColNc II.. 


Itipls t'» I’.ir.is 48 .uni 49 ] 
< tf 1 » tit r truMi tlu* (imi'i u •• 
im'ii' <*f ln«li, i, it.iteil *2t-,f I 

Au-iia lH3y, N»i lid 1 

• amt 

T«i U Mi-r to. m dir *<».>( o t.ir\ | 
tn the (Hi\«>nitin lit «>t hull i. I 
<1. iti'il 19ili J,tiuur\ 1839. | 

■ v " * J 


t'ubhc Dept. 

1st. The lirst of these letters refers to an application made by Major IIay, 
through the a AsiuW Society of Denial to yon, to 
pnri base a large c ollcction of subjects of Natural History, 
formed ehielly in southern Africa, and i>f which you 
liavt; justly rental ked that it would be better adapted 
to the Museum of Europe than of India, we accordingly 
approve of your having declined the purchase. 

2nd. In your letter of the l'Jth January l KID, you Inform us that the collections 
mad.* by Dr. Hmikr in the TenasM>rim Province*. h*ive been shipped on the 
“Madagascar;’’ a icfrrence to the correspondence accompanying shews that this* is 
not exactly coireet. 4’ he collections of Dr. IIkii ek and of Mr. Assistant Surgerti 
Him runs, wln<^iha\c been rci eivcd liy the “ Madagascar,” are exclusively Botani- 
cal, and the other collections were deposited with the Asiatic Society. 

‘3rd. We take this opportunity of expressing to you more fully our wishes on the 
subject of collections of Natural History made m India, on account oY, or under 
the patronage, of the Hoimiineut. 

‘ 1th. In our letter of the l s th September 1K39, No. 17, Paras. 81 to 87, \\e replied 
to tin* applications which you made m August IN37, and in September 1838, on 
behalf of the Asiatic* Society of Bengal; ai.d we signified our consent to the 
monthly payment of 200 .nr 2.'»0 rupees to a qualified person to superintend the 
Museum, with an allowance of fit) rupees a month for the cost of preparing and 
preserung specimens beside* the former allowance for the publication of Oriental 
work*. 

‘5th We now call your attention tw several pome, respecting the relation in which 
the Asiatic Society is placed towards the Company's Museum in Kngland m 
consideration of tins grant. It appears from the public*, correspondence, a< well as 
from tin* Journal of tin* Asiatic • Society of Bengal, that the* collection* made by 
several Deputations and Mis*mus,on behalf of Government, which previous to the* 
dale* of our despatch above mentioned (I8tli September 1K39) were provisioi.tilly 
confided to the care of the Asiatic Society, have been detained in its custody nearly 
two years, during which period no Zoological collections have been received in 
our Museum from Bengal. 
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‘Gth. Wc refer here especially to the public letter of Dr. J. W. Helper to 
Mr. Secretary Piunsei*, dated Calcutta 16th October 1838, and to a letter from Mr. 
Secretary Pkinsbp, dated Fort William, b 24th October 1838, to the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, and to the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 5th September, 
ll/th October, and 14th November 1838, published in the Journal of the said Society, 
also respecting collections made during Captain Pemberton’s Mission to Bootan, 
&c. Proceedings of tihe Asiatic Society of *th February 1838, Journal p. 90 to 168, 
5th September 1838, p. 740. 

‘7th. It i* quite apparent that the detention of subjects of Natural History, in the 
state in which they are .usually brought from Missions or Deputations, the movements 
of which are necessarily expeditious, must in the climate of India be highly injurious 
to them, and nviy in man} cases occasion their entire destruction ; we notice this parti- 
cularly with reference to the collections made by Dr. IIei feu m Tenasserim, and 
by Captain Pemberton during his Mission to Bootan, since both these are new 
localities from which no specimens are as yet contained in our Museum. 

* 8th. In order therefore to guard in future against similar detentions, and to secure an 
earl\ dispatch of any collections made on behalf of Government to our Museum, we 
should wish }ou to require every naturalist or officer who may accompany any 
M lesion or Deputation on behalf of Government, to ihake at least a provisional report on 
the nature and extent of his collections immediately oil the return of the Mission, to 
be forwarded to us without delay ; further, that whenever practicable, the same officer 
who accompanied a Mission Ife instructed on the arrival of his collections to select from 
his labors the most full and complete scries for despatch to England for the Company’s 
Museum by the earliest opportunity, &nd also to superintend in person the packing 
and despatch, in order to secure as far as possible the safety of the same during 
the voyage. Ill cases m which the collections may have been ' forwarded to the 
Presidency before the return of the naturalist by whom they have been made, and when 
any length af time ma} he expected to intervene before he can make a selection him- 
self, w6 arh of opinion that it may be expected of the Asiatic Society to make such 
a selection as is above intimated, and to prepare the 6ame for despatch to England. 

‘9th. }Vhile frhosc instructions apply chiefly to sum collections as may be made in 
future on accovnt of Government, we are likewise desirous that the necessary steps 
may be tatfen towards the immediate dispatch to our Museum of a series of tin; Mam- 
malia and Birds collected b} Dr. Heli-ek in Tenassermi, as far as his collections 
may have been preserved from the destructive effects of the climate, and of such sub- 
jects as may be new to science we desire the supply of several individuals ; at the same 
time we direct that the entire of Dr. Hel feu’s Entomological collection may be for- 
warded to us, since from the locality which he tisited, many valuable and interesting 
subjects may be expected in this department particularly; and since no copy of Dr. 
Helper’s list of his Ornithological collections, wluah according to a letter from Mr. 
Secretary «Prinsep, dated Fort William ‘21th October 1838, was forwarded to the 
’ Secretary of the Asiatic Society, has been found in our records, we direct that this list 
be transmitted to us with all possible cxpeditiofi. The directions which we have now 
given respecting Dr. IIf.lpek’s collections in Tenasseriin, appl} also to such collec- 
tions in Zoology as may have been made during E.iptam Pemberton’, Mission on 
account of Government to Bootan. 
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* 10. In connexion with these specific instructions, wo deem it expedient to add a few 
general explanatory remarks, the object of which is to secure to our Museum in 
England, with ever) proper degree of economy respecting freight and packing expen- 
ses, the most valuable and interesting results of scientific Deputations and Missions on 
behalf of Government ; we therefore repeat the recommendation, that on the return of 
any Mission to Calcutta the naturalist who may have made any collection, or a proper 
person to be appointed by you, be employed to prepare a innglc specimen, well 
preserved, of the more common Mammalia and Birds, such as are well known and des- 
cribed ; of those that are rare, anti especially of the newly discovered ones, several indi- 
viduals. To afford the naturalist some assistance in this .selection, we will supply a 
simple list of the present* contents of our Museum a« far as regards the Mammalia 
and Birds. By the plan thus reeoipmended we shall become acquainted with the 
zoological productions of regions newly visited, and thus obtain materials for “ Local 
Faunas,” of which several instructive series already exist in our Museum. Of all Ento- 
mological collections we require that the entire result of any Deputation on behalf of 
Government be forwarded to our Museum, .since* these cannot be preserved in India 
under the disadvantages of imperfect cabinets, moisture, and general destructive 
effects of the climate ; and being comprised in smaller space, their transmission is 
not expensive. These instructions will apply to all public collecting made pre- 
vious to the Mission of Dr. Uei.i-rk to Tcnasscritii, should any such be still detained 
m the hands of individuals, or remain deposited in the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
or in charge of the Asiatic Society. * # 


' London. 

1G/A September, 1S10. 


4 We are, See. 

(Signed) W. B. Bayley, 

George Lyai.l, • 

• * 

,, W. Astell, 

,, H. Lindsay* t 

„ * J. L. Li SHIN (.JON, 

John Master man, 
„ .1. W. Hone, 

,, J.Thornhili, 

,, N. B. Edmonstone. 

• • 

,, 11. Campbell, 

W. Wk.’ram, 

m John Shepherd, w 

,, F* Warden. 


(True Copy,) G. A. Bi sum, 

1 Secretary to Government of Indio.' 
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List of Mammalia contained in the Museum of the East India 

Company . 

Good Specimens of all Qua drum vna arc Desiderata in the Museum. 

, OH DO I. — PRIMATES. 


TliUUS (^LADKIMANX. 


Genus Hjlobates, 

1 II\lubates s\ ndactylus/ 

Hoolook, 

Genus Semnopithceus, .. 

1 Scmnnpithccus melalophus, 

‘2 eristatus, 

3 femoral is, 

•1 P>rrhu>, 

5 mu urns 

6 Kntollus, 



llliyer. 
Ruffes , Sumatra. 
Hart. Assam. 
Fr . Cue. 
Sumatra. 
Ruff. id. 
id. 
id. 
id. 

* Madras. 


Gi-.m .•> Pa bii ; y u.s. 

1 Presb\tes» nutrata. Eseh'j h, 

8enm. ? .. 

8 emu. coma tu s, .. ##4 


Fay. Kntzebvi. 
Raff. Sumatra. 
J)(sm. Mamm. 


Gem s Ctar dpi i m.t l 
J Ceicopithecus Jolmii, .. .. 


1 Maiacus Siniciis, 

2 cvnftiuoljjus, 

3 Silemis, 

•1 noincstrinu>», 

5 Assamensis, 


Gk.n i > Mai m. lj». L, 


Llmlhid k 

* Genus Tarsius 
1 Tarsi us Bail can us, « 

Genus Nyctic cbus, .. .. .! 

1 Kycticebus Javanfcus, 

2 tardigradus 


• Gi-m s Lemiii* ■ 

1 *Lemur ruber, f 

* * Galeopithccidrc, 

Genus Galeopithocus, 

1 GaJcopither n«. \aripgatiis, 


Madras. 


Java. 
Linn. Siam. 

Sumatra. 

M'C/elfnnd. 


Starr. 
Rune a. 
Geoff. 
Jura. 
Siam. 


Java, i v. 
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Till BUS CHEIROPTERA. 


•Specimens of all Ciieikopteka are 

desired, botli skins, and especially entire subjects, in Spirits. 

Genus Megaderma, 

. . 

. . . 

. . 

Geoff. 

1 Megaderina Lyra, 



V 

Java . 

Genus Rhinoloplius, 

• • 

• • • • 


Geoff. 

l Rliinolophus aflinis, 

• • 


• 

Java . 

‘2 minor, 

. . 


. . 

id. 

3 nol'lllh. 

• . 

•* 

* 

• • 

id. 

4 larvatus,* . . 

.. 

.. 

, . 

id. 

5 vulgaris, .. 

’• • 


• . 

id. 

(i duformis, .. 

. . 


• . 

id. 

7 iusignis, .. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

id. 

S I) uk lumens is, 


.. • 

. • 

Dukhun . 

Genus Nycteris, 

.. 

. . • 

. . 

Geoff. 

1 Nycturia Javanica, 


• • « • 

.. 

Geoff. Java. 

Gcn*s Nveticcjus, 

• . . 

• • • • 

.. 

Rajflnesque. 

I Nycticeju* Tciniuenckii, 

•• 

.. 

•• 

m Horsf. Java. 

(iKNLS VfcsfbRTILIO. 



1 Vesportiho adversus, 

.. 

• • • • 

• 

Horsf. Java. 

*2 llardu ickii, 


•9 ■ • 

• • 

„ id. 

3 tralatitius, . . 


• • • • 

. . 

„ id. 

1 luihricatu', . . 



. . 

„ id. 

.0 pu-tus. 



. . 

Linn. id. 

Genus Molos.sus 


• • m • # 

. . 

. Geoff. 

l Molossus tennis, 


• 

• • 0 0 

. . 

» • Java. 

d lint at u*!, 



. . 

id. 

♦Genus Cheiromeles, 

. 


• . 

’ . Horsf. 

1 Chciroiueles torquatus, .. 



•• 

id, Java. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Particularly desit able. 


i 

Genus Maeroglossus, .. 

, . 

• • . . 

. , 

Fr. Cue. 

1 iy.ieroglossus rostratus, 

. . 

. . . • 

. . 

Java. 

‘2 nanus, . . 

•• 

• 

•• 

Siam 


Glnu.s Ptehoim s. 



1 Pteropus edulis. 

• 

. • • • 

. . 

Java , $ c. 

2 Ed ward si i, (Medium auc tor), 

. . . . 

. . 

, Dukhun. 

3 Assamcnsis, 

• • .. 

• ■ • • 

.. 

Assam. 9 

1 poliocephalus, 

• 

i" 

• • • • 

.. 

Siam. 

5 uiarginatus, . . 


.. 

.. 

Siam. 

1 Pteropus (Paehvsoina tittheilieiliim, 

. . 

.. 

Java. 
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[No J09. 


Species of Hyauui: 
besides the vulya ris, are 
desirable. 


{ 


The smaller .species 
of Felts: seve>al rare 
species from the Up- 
per Provinces. 


", 


l 


Prionodon. 
f Indian species. 
Lutra. 

Desideratum. 


Several new species 
are found near the 
Himalayas. 


{ 


Viverr« : Zibciha , Ci- 
vetta, any new species f 


r 


l 


Paradoxurus, seve- 
ral Indian species'. 


S 


. The smaller species 
of (Jams'. 


( 




I 


" renu:e. 



Genus H\a;na, 

.. liriss, &,c. 


J II yum a vulgari«. 

. . Dukhun. 


Gen is Fki. i>. 


1 

Fells Tigris, 

. . Linn. Dukhun. 

2 

Leopard us, 

. . Dukhun. 

3 

Pardus, 

. . Java, & jr. 

1 

Chaus, 

.. Guldenst , Dukhun. 

5 

Torquatu, 

. . t'r. Cuv. id. 

6 

5ayanensis, 

.. Java. 

7 

Suiuatraua, . * 

. . Sumatra. 

8 

Bengalensis, 

. . Benyal. 

Genus' Prionodon, .. 

Ilorsf. Luisa ny , Tent 

J 

Prionodon grae lie, 

. . Ilorsf. Java. 


Genus Lutra, . . 

•> Lm. 

1 

Lutra Lepton yx, 

.. Ilorsf. Java. 

2 

Nair, 

.. Fr Cuv. Dukhun. 


Genus Mustela. 

.. Linn. 

1 

Mustela tlavigula, 

Hardivick.it , Benyal. 


Genus MangiMa, 

. . Olivier. 

1 

Mangusta Javanica, 

Ilorsf. Java. 

2 

gnsea, llerp. gr. 

Desm . - Dukhun. 

3 

Pharaonic, 

. . Madras. 

4 

Auropunetata, 

. . Hodys. Assam. 


Gb.nl s VTvb.rr\. 


1 

Viverra Zibetha, 

. . Linn. Sumatra. 

2 

k llasse, * . . 

Ilorsf. Java , #c. 

3 

Iudica, 

.. Gt off. Dukhun. 

1 

Civet ta, . . 

. . Siam. 


Genus Paradoxurus. 

F. Cuv. 

1 

Paradoxurus typus. 

. . Java, 8$c. 


G«jnus Aretictis. Actides Valencienua. Temm. 

I 

Arctictis Bintufoug, 

.. Sumatra. 


Genus Canis., 


1 

Canis familians, var# 

. . Dukhun. 

9, 

pallipes, 

- . Sykes, id. 

3 

aureus, 1 

• • Linn. id. 

4 

Kokree, 

• . Sykes, id. 

5 

rutilaus. 

• . Temm. Java. 



1H4L] 


Desideratum. 

Prochilus one good } 
specimen. * 


Gufo. 


Arctonyx 


8 or ex. 


Tupaia. 


Antelope . The new 
discovered species < 
from the Himalayas. 


M. moschiferuSy Des. 
Common. 


Desiderat. 


M. Crassicaudata. ^ 


Asiatic Society. 

•* UESIDiE. 

Genus Ailurus, 

1 Ailurus fulgens, 

Gemis Prochilus, 

1 Prochilus ursinus, 

• 

Genus Helaretos Ursus aurt. 
i HelarCtos Malayanus, .. 

Genus Gulo, . . . . * 

1 (iulo oricntalis, . 

Genus JMy<jaus, 

1 Mydaus collaris,. 

Arctonyx collaris, 

2 meliccps, • 

• 

*« TAU’IDjEj- 

Gequs Sorex, 

1 Sort*x Indicus, 

2 Soncrattii, 

**** Genus Tupaia, 

1 Tupaia Javamca, 

2 ferruginea, 

OH DO III. UNGULATA. 

Genus Antilope, 

1 Antilopc picta,. . 

2 Bcnnettn. .. 

• • 

3 Cervicapra, •• 

1 Ilodgsonii, 

fi Thar, 

Genus Moschus, 

1 Moschus mosehiferirs, . . 

2 Javanicus, 

3 Meinima, 

Genus Ccrvus, . • 

1 Cervus equinus, . . 

it IJuvancelii, * .. 

3 Muntjak, 

1 j— porcinus, 

• 

Genus Tapirus. 

1 Tapirus Jlalayanus. 

Genus Manis, . . 

1 Manis Javanica, .. 

2 - — ■ ■ crassieaudatii, 
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F. Cud. 
F. C. Nepaul. 
llliy. 

Illig. Dukhun. 

Horsf. 
Horsf. Sumatra. 

Storr. 
Horsf. Java. 
• F. Cuv. 
Bengal. 
F. Cuv. 
id. Java. 


Linn. 
Geoff. 
Geoff. 
Raff 
Horsf. Java. 
Raff. Sumatra. 


Pallas. 
Dukhun. 
* Sykes, 
id. 

Bengal. 

IFvlys. id. 

« Linn. 

* 

Nepal. 
Java. 
Bengal. 
Linn. 
Rusa Sumatra. 
Cuv. Horns. India . 
Java , Dukhun. 
Assam. 


Linn. 
Derm. Java. 
Guff. Dukhun. 


F 
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No. KUi. 


OH DO I\. GLIRES 





Genus Sciarus, 

. . Linn. 



1 

Sciurus max mi us, 

. . Sc hr. Madras' . 



‘2 

Elphinstonii 

.. Sykes, Dukhan. 



3 

— - Lesch'*ndultii f .. 

. . Derm. Sumatra 



1 

bicolur, . • 

. . Sparr. Java. 

All the species of Sci- 
urus are desirable. '' 


5 

giganteus, 

. . WClellund , Assam 



6 

nigrovittdtus, .. 

. . Horsf. Java. 



7 

Finl.nsomi, 

. . Horsf. Siam. 



8 

atlims, , 

. . Duff. Sumatra. 



9 

tenuis, 

. • Horsf. Siam. 



10 

Plantain, 

. . Lyutiy. Java. 


r 

11 

— - Pal marum, 

.. Briss. Dukhun. 



12 

bmttatus. 

. . F. Cuv. Sumatra . 



13 

iin>igiii< f . • 

. . F. Cur. Java. 

Deside rat. S 


11 

liippurus, 

.. Geoff 1 '. Assam. 

| 


lb 

Lukridh, 

. . Hody. id. 



Hi 

Lokrninles, 

Hody. id. 


L 

17 

M'Clell.imln, .. 

Horsf. id. 


r 


Genus Ptornmjs 

Guff. 



J 

Ptemmys Pctaurista, . . 

. . JJesm. Betty at. 



‘2 

— nitnlus, 

. . Slum. 

Deside rat. ^ 


3 

Dianlii, . . 

. . Java. 


1 

1 

"•■mliiirbi'., . . 

id. 


[ 

0 

lcpidus 

id. 




Genus Lepus, .. ,, 

. . Linn. 

Common. 

\ 

1 

Li pus nigiicolli-, 

. . F. Cue. Dukhun. 


l 


Genus ll)strix, 

. . Linn. 

Desicterat. \ 

r 

1 

Ih-drix le u< uru.s, 

. . Sykis. 

\ 

i 


Genus M us, .. 

. . Linn . 

j 

r 

1 


. . Benyul. 



2 

toetit'er, . . ... 

.. Horsf . Java. 

Fery desirable. < 

f 

| 

3 

dccumanoidi*?, 

. . Temm. Benya! . 

1 

l 

1 

indicus, .. 

. . Stum. 


OKDO V 

Fam. Hauuimdf. 
Genus H,* I. ICO Kit. 


I ffalirOP* f >U«rf *||cr. 


Huff '. Sumatra. 
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AVES. 


OKOO I. UAPTOttES. n.i.. 


Pam. II. V I'LTlJKlti/h, 

S MU' AM XXX. 

•'Jooil Specimens ut all the ltap tores are desiderata, excepting a few of the most com- 
mon species. 

9 OhN I S VUL'IUK. 

*1 Vultur I adieus, .. .. Dukhun. 

2 Pontjcerianus, .. Luth, id. 

3 Bengalensis,. . . . Gmel. id. 

1 leuconotus, . . . . Bengal. 

% 

Suhfamr xxxxx. 

(jENCS NeoIMIUON, S\V. 

1 Neo|)iiron Perenopteru'*, .. .. Dukhun. 


PAM. III. palconidj:. 

Subfam. X. Aquilin# 

(ikhs Pamiion, San. 

1 Pandnm lehthv.Ptus, .. •• 


Java. 


Iil.Nl S II All 1 El I S, Sa\ . 

I'omuion 1 Hal hcetus Pont iceu.uius, .. Java, Sumatra, be. 

2 — % diinidiatiiv, . . * Sumatra. 

% • 

1 allneill.i, .. .. Raff. Sumatra. 

j Mact*i, .. .. . Assam 

(iKNl S LlMNlKirS. \ 1M)K'. 

I Lunmetus lloisiielAu, . . .. Java. 

S 

( i K n i; S A(j( II A. 

1 Aquila Intasciata, . . . Dukhun. 

*2 Vnylhiana l % 

’t peniidta, . . . . F. pvnnata, Brtss. 

CiENl S Sl»|/ \E l 1 S, V I K 1 1. LOT. 

1 Spuaetns rulitinetus, ... . . M'Clvlland, Assam. 

2 ^cristatcllus ? .. .. Madms. 

(iliM s II .KM \ IilKNls, Vl(. 


1 lIa*matorms Euclid, 

2 « — miduldtiis, 


Java, Sumatra 
Viy. Si pal. 
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xx. Subfam Accipitrina, 
(jENUS Accipiteh. 


1 Accipitcr Dukhunensis, 

2 — fringillarius, 

3 Soloensis, 

(Jenis Astlr Auct. 


Sykes, Dukhun. 
Sumatra. 
Horsf. Java. 


I Astur Hyder, 


Sykes , Dukhun. 


xx\ Subfam Fa 1 "on in a. 


(Jenls H n> u a.x , Viuohs. 


I Ilierax cserulesccns, 
(ifiNLS FaLCO. 

1 F.ilco peregrinus, 

2 Tinnunculus, 

3 interatinctus, 


Good Specimens gene- j 4 scverus, 

rally are desiderata. { . 

9 1 5 Chiquera, 


Java. 


. . Bengal. 

. . • Java 

McClelland t Assam, Madras. 

florsj. Java. 
. . Lath , Dukhun. 


xxxx. Subfam Buteonma. 


Genus Cikci s 


i Circus pall ul us f 

Sykes, Dukhun. 

2 ■ variegatus, 

Sykes, Dukhun. 

3 — melanolcucus, 

A ssatn . 

xxxxx. Subfam Milvina. 


Genus Mi u\ us. 


1 Milvus Govindo, 

Sykes , Dukhun. 


Genus Elanus, Sav. 

I 1 Elanus mclanopterus, . . . . Java , Siam , «Sf c. 


FAM : IV. STRIGIDiE. 
x Subfam Nocturnina. 

Genus Noutua, Sav. 

« 

1 Noctua Indica, .. • .. Dukhun. 

2 hirsuta, . . , . .. .. Sumatra. 

xx. Subfam I3ubonina. 

Genus Ketupa, Lesson. 


1 Kotupa Lcschenaultii, 
‘2 Ccyloncnsis, ' 


Siam. 

Java. 
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xxx. Sub lam Assionina. 
Genus Otus, Cuv. 


L Otus Bengalensis, 

2 Orientals, 

3 Lempige, 

4 rufesc^ns, 


Frauhl. Dukhun. 
Horsf. Java. 
Horsf. id. 
Horsf. id. 



xxxx.— Subfam Strigiioe. 



Genus Stkix. 

• 



1 Strix Javanica, 

Horsf. Java. 


•l bad*,. * 

Horsf. id. 


3 Solo puto, . . . , 

Horsf. id. 


Pagodarum, 

Temm. 


1 castanoptera, 

Horsf. id. 


OHDO Ii.-INSESSOKES, 



Tribus, I. — Fissirostres. 



Fata. I. — Meropidce. 


Merops 
species. , 

Gcm's Mkuops, Linn. 

—all the Induing ^ Merops Javanicus, 

Horsf . Java. 


Savignn, . 

Temm . 


2 Adansomi, .. 

Sumatra. 


3 urica, * 

Horsf. Java. 


4 vindis. 

Linn : 


Genus Nyctiumis, Swainson. 

Particularly. J Nyctiumis Athertonii, .. Assam. 

Fain: 11. Hirunidoc. 

Genus Cypselus. 




f 1 Cypselus comatus, • . . 

. . ' Siam. 


1 

2. 

atlinis, 

Hard and Gray, Dukhun. 

Dcsidvrat. . . 


3 

Klecho, 

. . Horsf. Java. 


1 


longipcnnis, 

Temm . 



L -J 


.. Sumatra. 




• 

Genu s IIikindo. 




r ^ 

Hirftndo esculenta, 

. . Java. 



2 

fuciphaga, 

id. 



3 

~ filifera, . .* 

. . Dukhun. 



4 

— — — •- Sewan, 

.. Sykes , id. 

Desidcrat. . . 


5 

concolor, 

. . Sykes, id. 



0 

erythropygia, 

. . Sykes, id. 



7 

berevirostris, 

.. M'Clellatid , Assam. 



J H 

brcvicaudatu, 

. . McClelland, id. 



k> 


Depute rat. 



Podary us , Conti- £ 
nrntal spears y 


Desiderat. 


{ 


Common. 


Indian sptctts 


Most of these are 
common. \tiv sptcics 
desirable. 


Atcedo all the Cun- [~ 
tuiental sptaes. j 

*< 


► Desiderat. 


L 


i 
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Faiu . III. Caprimulgula.'. 

CiENLs ('.\ FIJI Ml Ll» l 

1 Caprimulgus ailims., 

2 iii.icruimis, 

3 AMcltllMlS, . . 

1 moil tic* ill us, 

5 C.iprimuliju!> MaliratteiiMs, 

Okm s PODAIU.IS 
1 Podaryus Javcnsu., 

r Kam. IV. Totlul.r. 

(»EM s Kl KYLA1MI 5>, lloKSI . 

1 Eury.laimus Hor>tiel<lii 

2 — ochrnm.il us, 

3 1 uii.it us, 

(jeni s K l a y > i o m i > Vi tn i ( C< 

l Eurjetomm* Orientals. 

Fani. V. Halcjumd.c. 

(iENI a Dl< Kid, Lkltlt. 

I Dacelo puli* hell a, 


Cn EM - H hlydn, Swains 

1 Il.ilcNou lcucoceph.il U', 

2 roriun.uiilelicu", 

3 chloroccph.ilu", 

4 Sacei, \ . 

5 mim i color, . . 

b alhicapillus 

7 .Sinvrneii'.^ 

(ftM -i A 1 1 tun 

1 Alt c*(loru*lis, . .* 

2 liejijralcnsi*., 

3 Memntinn, 

1 __ Biru, 

CjUtTata, Gould, 


(iEN l S Cf.YX. 

1 Oyx triflact)la 

Tnh'is II. Dentirostre-s, 
Fain. I. Muscicapidie 

Ch \ c s Mi smi’tT \ . 

J M u-t ipft.i Indira, 

2 IViradisn, 


[No. 101). 


Horsf. Java. 
Horsf. id. 
Madras. 
Frank , Dukhiui m 
Sykes, Dukhun. 

Hot sf. Java. 


Ternm , Java. 
Faff. Sumatra 
Gould, Assam. 
*Iori' Cuv . ) 

Java. 


Horsf . Jam 

Jam. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

Sumatra 

Dukhun. 

Ginn. Dukhun. 
Gi ml. id. 
Horsf Java. 
Horsf. id. 
Siam , Banjul. 

Java. 


( a nolo a. 


Stiphens, Dukhun. 

id. 
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Desiderata. 



(lENUS Pi. JKNicoiiMs, Swains. 


1 I’haenicornis flammeu, 

2 peregrina, 

3 prineeps, 

4 7 elogans, 

5 ■ curvirostris, 

6 affinis, 


Java, Assam. 

id. 

Gould , Assam . 
M l Clelland t id. 
Assam . 
Dukhun , 


Gems MrscicAi’\. • 


Muscicapa yrncral- 
hj desirable. 


L Muscicapa Indigo, 

2 — ftaiiguntas, • . 

3 obscura, 

hirundma, 

•l mcIano|A, 

5 Poononsis* . . 

G , curuleoccphala, 

7 * pirata, 

•S (Mpitalis, 

1) ctcrulea. 


Hors/. Java . 
Horsf. id. 

► Ilorsf. id. 

Gould \ Dukhun. 
Sykes, id. 
id. 

Sykes , id. 
M* Clef land , Assam. 

Sumatra. 


Desiderata 


Genus Khiimdimia, Vk.oiis. 



1 Khipidura .Javanica, 

2 - fuscovontris, 

3 albi punctata, 


Java. 

Dukhun: 


• Genus Ckypt«lc/ph \, Swainson. # m 

,Z%*°* ha ~ Vart> ' } 1 <: 'M ,oU '>‘ hu P<> i0 ^I»hal.,. 

» 

PAM. II. LANIAD/E. * . • 

• xx. SublAm : Dicrurinu?, Swains. 




Genus Artamu*, 

Vieillot. Ocypterus , Cur. 

Cnnyn 

1 

Art am us leucorhymhus, 

. . Java. 



(■iMiiis Diermus, 

• 

Cieillot. 

Common. r 

- 1 

Dicrurus forlicatus. 

Java • 

1 

fl 

2 

— •- c inure us, 

Horsf. id. 

Additional common . 


Malabaricus, 

id. 

spcncs * 

t 

— Balicassius, 

Dukhun . 

\ 

a 

r- grand is, 

Gould , Ass (mi. 

1 

1 

« 

liangoonensis 

Gould , k/. 

l 

7 

ttMUMls. 

nW/. id. 
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Deside rat. 


Desiderat. 
Particularly . 


Genus Tiucopiiorus. Temm. 

{ 1 Tricophorus barbatus, . . Java. 

2 flaveolus, .. Gould, Assam. 

xxx. Subfam. Laniamr. Swains. 

Genus Hypsipetes, Vigors. 



Hypsipetes Ganesa, 
— psaruidcs, 


yr acids, 


. Sykes, Dukhun. 

Gould. 

M l Cleltandii, Assam. 
. id. 


Other Continental 
specie s desirable. .... 


Genus Collurio, Vigors. 

1 Collurio Bentet, 

2 Hardwickii' 

3 erythronotus, 

4 Schacb, , , 

5 Lathora, 


Hors/. Java. 
Ciy. Dukhun. 

id. 

id. 

id. 


Desiderat. 


Genus Lanius, Auct. 

! 1 Lanius rufus, 

2 virgatus, 

3 muse icapo ides, 

1 — ^ undularis t 


Sumatra. 
Temm. id. 
Dukhun. 
Dukhun. 


xxxx. Subfam Thamnophilina. 

Genus Vanga. 

1 Vanga coronata, .. Vitjors, Sumatra. 

xxxxx. Subfam Ceblepyrina?, Swains. 

Genus Graucalus, Cuv. 


Common Desiderat. 


Graucalus Papuensis, 
raaculosus, 


Java , Dukhun. 
M'Clellund, Assam. 


Genus Cehlepyris, Cuv. Campephaga, Vieill. 

Ceblep>ris funbriatus, .. Temm. Java t Dukhun. 

canus, . . Dukhun. 

striga .. Hor\/. Java. 



18 * 4 -] 

\ 


r 


All the species of Pit- J 
in a/e Desiderata. \ 


Deside rat. 


Destuprat 


( 'o turnon. 


All these species are 
rare and Desiderata . 




Desiderat. 


(lorn man. 


\ 

\ 
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x. Subtdin Myiothcrina, 

Swains. 

Genus Pitta, Temm. 


1 Pitta cyanura, 


Java. 

2 gigas, 

• . • . 

Temm. Sumatra . 

3 thoraciua, 

% 

Temm . Sumatra. 

4 brach)uara. 

• * * 

Madras. 

5 

•• 

Sumatra. 

Genes CiNrLus, 

• 

Beciist. 


1 Cincluf Apsiaticus^ 

•• 

• Swains. 

xx. Subfam Mcrulinae. 

(Jen i:s Myoimjonus, Temm. 


1 Mjophonus glacmnus, 

. . 

Temm. Java. 

2 motallicuSj 

, , . 

Java. 

3 — • Tctnminckii, 

• 

Gould , Benyal. 

(i KNIIS ClNl I.OSOMA, 

Vtc,. 


I (’incl^oraii strigahun. 

• 


Cr knits Tuples 



1 Tunlus Saulans, 

. , 

Dukhun t 

2 ainuMuis, 

3 lnacriirus, 

•• 

Java. 

Java. 

\ividis, 

• 

Horsf. Java. 

f> coucolor, 

. . 

• Horsf. id. 

C) vac u is, 


Horsf. ui. 

7 . opliioccphalus. 

. . 

. id. 

• 

8 porspicolldtus, 

. . 

, Sumatra. 

9 albicollis, 

.. 

Boyle, Bengal. 

•10 puiciloptorns, 

.. 

id. 

j { melanorophalus, 

.. 

Sumatra. 

12 cyanotus, 

Jard. and Selly, Bengal f 

13 crythrogaster, 

•• 

Gould, id. 

(Jknus Ixos, Temm. 



1 I x os cucullatus, 

Hooded Th. Lath, Benyal. 

2 nwlanocephalus, 

• • 

' Bengal. 

3 e^rysorhums, 

• 

Java. 

4 (iafcr, Boolbool, 

. . 

Duktlun. 

5 Psidii, 

. . 

Java. 

0 Fitilanysotiii, 

. . 

Sumatra. 

7 ■■ - Jocosus, 

. . 

Dukhun. 
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S Isos fuheatus-, 

9 bimaeulatus, 

10 tlisp.ir, 


Gems Garrulax, Li-ns. Untiumiv (ii.o. 


Species of Gnrntlar , ' 
Lesson, or /anthocnlit. , 
Gould, are very desir- 
able. .... i 


1 Garrulax gularis, 

2 pectoral is, 

3 lunaris 

1 -- ■■■ albogularis, 

5 leucolophus. 


.. .\PClelland, Assam. 

Gould, id. 
.. M l Clelland, Assam. 
. . Gould , Bengal. 

id. 


- Gents Gfociciila. ' 

, 1 Geocichla mbecpla, 

Gems Zooth era, Vigors 

Hare and very desirable. 1 Zoothera monticula. 


Bengal. 


Bengal. 


Particularly 


Spt ci/s of Tonal it i 
generally desirable. 


xx. Sub lam Orioliu.i. 


Gents Orioli s, Acer 

1 Orinlus Chiuciisis, ■ 

2 Xanthouotus, 

3 meldnocephalus, 

4 Galbula, 

5 Kundu , 

G Traillu , 


. I Ain. Java. 

. Hors/. Java. 

, Siam , i\c. 

. Linn. Dukhan. 

. Sykes, Dukhan. 

Gould, Cent., Assam 


Gents Irena, IIorsf. 

I Irena I’uolla, F. Car. Putllu Lath, Java, Siam. 

xxxx. Sublam Cons) pinna. 

Genus Tim alia, lie km. 

1 Timalia pilcat.i, . . Jfursf. Java, &;c. 

2 ? gulari-*, .. JJorsf. Java. 

3 Maluolrni, .. Sykes, Dukhan. 

1 Somorvillii, .. Sykes, id. 

5 Chatara*a, . . Frankl. id. 

13 hypoliMica, .. Frankl. Madras. 


Desiderata. 




Gf.NUS Pi TROC INf.L \ Il.ORN. 

( 1 IVirocinela Fanil u, .. Sykes, Dukhan. 

j 2 Mai ib, .. Sykes, id. 

^ 3 rinchlorhyncha, .. id. 

Fain IV. Sylviada*. 


Gum s Iwra, JI'irsf. 


f I I bra scapular is, 

Additional sprc.ies* ' 2 Typhia, 

* ;j in cl i ceps. 


Java , Siam. 


Dykhun. 
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Several India species I 
r Hnu hyptory.'i', which j 
are been indicated, arc j 


Subfam xx. 

(iENUS Urachyptkry.e, IlollSK. 
I Brachypteryue montana, 


Subfam xxx. Sylviana. 


Hors/. Java. 

id. 


enj deurable. 


All the Continental \ 
n cies. . . | 


G KM'S Sylvia. 

1 Sylvia Javatiica, 

2 montana, 

3 Sylvia llama, 

4 Sylviella, 

^ Gents Prim a. 

1 I’rinia faiyiliyris, 

2 social is, 


Prinia , Java* 
Prima, Java. 
Sykes, Dukhun. 
Sykes, id* 


iaiyiliyris, .. % HorsJ. Java. 

social is, . . . Sykes , Dukhun. 

inornata, .. Sykes , id. 

(jen. Zostcrups, Vig. and Horsf. sec below. 


Cicsis OnTIIOTOMl s, IlORsK. 


Deside *itu. 


1 Oithotouius scpiuni, 

2 - *• Bern* th, 

3 . Lin (roo, 


Hors/. Java. 
Sykes, Dukhun. 
Sykes, id. 


xwx. Subfam Motacillmu. 


Species of Emeu rus f 
'esired. .... ^ 


Cims Mor \» i i.i. \, Ai c r. 

I Motarilla vauegata, « 

*2 Dukhuncusis, 

( i i si.h Hi i>\ its, Ct \ . 

1 Bmhtes U.iv.i ( Mat llava, ) 

2 citi (Mila ( Mat. cit.) 

3 mclanocephala, • 

4 — 1 Beema, • 

(Jims Knk i hi s, Tlmm. 

1 Lnmirus coronatus, 

2 v flatus, 

3 lnaculatus, 

(i I’M S AM'IIi's, Hl’.CIlSTKlN. 


1 Autlius agilis, 


• . . Stephens, Dukhun. 

Sykes, id. 

Java, Sumatra. 
. . Dukhun. 

. . Sykes, id. 

Sy\es, id. 

. . • Tcnnn. Java. 

. . Tthnni id. 

. . tiuitld, lieuyul. 

i. 

. . Sykes, Dukhun. 
.. Sumatra. 


Gem s Mia; via rts. IIok.sp 


Continental species / $ 


Desiderata. . . ^ 


1 Megalur* palustris, .. Horsf. Java. 

2 ? ruliccps, .. Sykis, Dukhun. 

• axxxx Subfam Saxicolina. 

Gents Sami oi.A, Ukchstein. • 

1 Saxirtila capratu. • .. Java, S^c. 

‘2 llubicola, .. Tennn. Duk/iiin. 

3 Hubicoloulcs, .. Sykes, id. 

1 bicolor, . . Sykes, id. 

5 — — urythropygia, .. Sykes, id. 

b olivca, . . McClelland, Assam 
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:>2 


Desiderata. 


Additional Continen- 
tal specie s f 


(iKNVS PlIACNICURA, J.ARD AND SELBY. 

- 1 Phrcnicura atrata, Jar d. and Selby, Dukhun. 

2 frontalis, Gould. Cent. Bengal. 

3 couruleocephala, . . Gould. Cent, id 

4 lcueoccphala, . . Gould. Cent id. 

~ 5 1 Rcevesii, .. Gray , Assam. 


:::} 


(jOIjS ZOSTKROPN, VllrORS AND HORSF. 

Zosterops Madcraspatanus, 

TAM V. PIPRIDiR. 


Java. 


Several other 
dian species are indi- 
cated. 


Genus Pahus, Linn. 
j 1 Parus.atnccpf, « 

In I ^ xanlhogenus, 

idi- \ ^ — • erythroccphalus. 

I 4 -'jmmticolus, 

V 5 


. . Horfs. Java. 

Fig. Gld. Cent. Dukhun. 
Old. Cent. Bengal. 
.. Gld. Cent. id. 
. . id. 


Genus Melanoclilora 
Particularly. . . / 


Genus Mklavocii vjka, Less. Partis. Laf. McClelland. 


Particularly. 

J.eiothrU is a very 
interesting Genus and 
all Indian species are 
Desiderata 4 


{ 


1 Melanochlora flavoertstata, 
Parus flavoeristatus, 

Genus Calyptomena, Raff. 
i Calyptomen, viridis. 

Genus LE*ioTirmx f Swainson. 

1 Liothrix lepida, 

2 aignata, 

3 oruata, 


> . Assam. 

Lafr. 

Raffl. Sumatra. 

McClelland , Assam. 
McClelland, id, 
McClelland , id. 


Desiderata. 


{ 


Tribus in. Conirostres, Guv. 

I. FAM. FRINGILLID/E. 
xx. Subfam Alaudina. 
Genus Kmrkriza, Linn 


Common. 


Species of Mirafra ^ 
desired. 


,{ 


1 Hmberjza cristata, 

V tyors , Dukhun. 

2 

suberistata, 

Sykes, id. 

3 

malanocophala, 

.. Sykes, id. 

4 

Cia, .. 

• - Bengal. 


• 

Genus Alauda, Linn. 


1 Alauda Gulgula, 

• . Frankl. Dukhun. 

2 

Dcva, « .. 

. . Sykes , id. 


Genus Linaria.* 


•l 

Linaria Amandavif, 

. . Java. 


Genus Mirafra,*Horsf. 


1 

Mirafra Javanica, 

. . Horsf. Java. 

2 

pheenicura , 

. . Frankl. Dukhun. 

3 

Assumicu, 

. . McClelland, Assam 

i 

Jlavchcolhs, 

W della ml , id. 



*«\] 


Decider at. 


Dewier at. 


Desideratum . 


{ 


{ 


Several other spe- 
cies of Pastor are in- 
dicated and a com- 
plete series is very 
much wanted . 


Asiatic Society . 

xxx. Subfam Carduelina. 


«j$ 


Genus Carduelis, Briss. 

1 Carduelis caniceps, 

2 — — — spinoides, 

Genus Ploceous, Cuv. 

1 Ploceus PUiilippensis, 

3 Mangar, 


Gould , Cent. Bengal. 
. . id. id. 

. Java, 

t . Horsf. td. 


xxxx. Subfam Passernia. 
Genus Fringilla. 


1 

Fringilla punctularia, 

. . Lee j). Linn. Java. 

2 

* stfiata, • 

. . Ls. Linn. id. 

3 

oryzivora, 

id. 

4 

Maja, . ... 

.... id. 

5 

crucigcra,* 

. . Temm. Dukhun. 

6 

lihodopepla) 

.... Gld. Cent. Bengal. 

7 

montana ? 

.... Sumatra. 


• 

Genus Passer, Aut r. 


l 

Passer domesticus, 

Briss. Dukhun. 


Genus Lonchura, Sykes. 

• 

1 Lonrhura misorid, 

. . Dukhun. 

2 

Cheet, * 

. . Sykes , id. 

3 

leuconota, 

• • Sykes , id. 

4 

sphura, 

.. Java. 

5 

melanocephala, 

.. M'Clelland, Assam. 


II. FAM STORNID.E. 


xx. Subfam Sturnina. 


Genus Sturnus, Linn. 

• 

1 

Sturnus vulgaris, 

. . 9 China. 


Genus Lamphotornis. 

* 

1 Lamprotomis, 

. • Cantor , Java. 

2 

s})ilopterus t 

. . Gld. Cent. Assam. 

3 

Genus Pastor, Temm. 


1 Pastor grjseus, 1 

.. ' Horsf . Java. 

2 

Mahrattensis, 

. . Sykes , Dukhun. 

3 

— capcnsis, 

'P. Jolla Horsf. Java. 

4 

• — tricolor, 

. . Horsf. id. 

5 

tristis, . . t 

Gracula Linn. Dukhun. 

0 

rase us, 

. . Temm . Dukhun , #c. 

7 

*Pagodarusu, 

. . Temm. id. 

8 

cristatellus, 


y 

lcucocephalus, 
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HI. FAM COltVID/E. 


May pie. 


Desiderata. 


xx. Subfam Corvina. 

Genus Pica, Briss. 
J 1 Pica erythrorhynclia, 

1 * ‘2 caudata, 


Gmll. Linn. China. 
Briss Ray, $c. Sumatra. 


Additional species. 


Common. 


Genus Dbndrocitta, Gould. 

1 Dcndrocitta Sinensis, 

2 yagabunda, . • Assam . 

3 leucogastra, . . Gld. Madras. 

4 frontalis, .. M l Cld. Assam. 

G::nus Kit'iA, Kuhl. 

1 Kitta vonatorius. 

CjENUS CoRVUS, Al'CT. 

1 Corvus'Corone, . . Sumatra. 

2 splendetis, . . JJukhun. 

3 culminatus, • . . id. 

4 Eiic.i, '* . . llorsf. Java. 

xxx. Subfam Coracina. 

Genus Cokacias, Linn. 

1 Coracias indica, .. Linn. Sumatra. 

2 h atfinis, . . McClelld. Assam. 

Genus Gkacula, Alct. Eulaijes Cuv. 


Sumatra. 

Dukhun. 

id. 

llorsf. Java. 


1 Gracula religiosa, 

Genus Crapsiiuna, Vieii.i 
Other speciesof Cry psirina ? 1 Oypsirina, 

Genus Garrulus, Briss. 

L Garrulus lanceolatus, 

2 bispecularis, 


Auct , Java , 


Gld China. 
Gld. Benyal . 


Genus Freoilus, Couacia Briss, Gray, (im. Cuv. 
1 Fregiliis graculus, .. .. Sumatra. 

IV. PAM BUCEUIDA2. 


Several recently dis- 
covered Indian species 
desired. , • • • • 


Par ticularly. 


Genus Buceros. 
[ 1 Brccros Rhinoceros, 

I 2 undulatiis, 

( 3 Malabaricus, 


.... Linn. Sumatra. 
.... Shaw , Java. 

• • • ► Lath , id. 

Homrai, Hodgson , Sumatra. 
Madras , 


V. PAM IJOXIADjB, IGORS. 

Genus Paraiioxornis, Gould, Proceed. Zool. Soc. 
1 Paradoxornis flavirostris, .. Gould, Assam. 
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All the species of this ( 
Genus. \ 


Species of Pula' or- J\ 
’ esired . » 


ms generally desired . 


I 


Tribus IV. 

II. FAM PSITFACIDiW. 
x. Subfam Psittacina. 
Genus Psittacus. 

1 Psittacus sulphurous, 

2 ornatus, 

xj^xx. Subfam. Palacornitiia. 
Genus Pai.ceornis, Vigors. 

1 Palacornis Pondiccrianus, 

2 torquatus, .... . 

3 flavitorquis, , 

4 Malaceensis, 

5 1 mfclanorhynchus, 

0 schisliceps, . . 


Sumatra. 

Sumatra. 


Additional species. 


Additional species j 
desirable ? . • . - ' 


A complete series of 
the Continental species ^ 
of Picus desirable. 


.. Java , $c. 

. Sumatra. 

.. Shaw. 

.. Java. 

.. Sykes, Dukhun. 

. . Bengal. 

7 — — erythioccphalus, .. China. 

xxxxx. £>ubfam Psittaculina, Vigors. • 


Genus Psittac;ula, Kuhl. 


1 

Psittaculina Galguila, 

.. 

Java. 


III. FAM 

PICIDyE. 



Genus Bucco. 



1 

Bucco Javensis, 

, . 

Horsf. Java. 

2 

roseicollis, 


id. 

3 

Philipponsis , 



1 

australis. 

.. 

Horsf. 

5 

versciolor? 


Raff. Sumatra. 

G 

de Mainas, 

. . 

Temm. Sumatra. 

7 

Lathamii, 

. . 

id. 

8 

caniceps, 

.. 

Dukhun. 

9 

corvinus, 

• 

id. 

10 

-m grandis, 1 

1 

Sumatra. 

11 

cyanops, 


Cuv. Assam. 


Genus Picus. 


• 

l Picus lcucogastcr, 


Tern n't. Java. 

2 

pulverulontus, 

.. 

' T%mm. id. 

3 

dimideatusj 

.. 

Temm. id. 

4 

Goensis, 

.. 

Lath. id. 

5 

miniatus, 

. . 

Gmel. id. 

6 

puniceus, 

.. 

Ilorsf. id. 

7 

— analis, 

. . 

Temm. id. 

8 

poicilolophus, * 

.. 

Temm ul. 

9 

badius, 

. . 

Raffl. Sumatra. 

10 

Mah ratten sis. 


Lath. Dukhun. 

11 

*— nuchalis, 

.. 

Wagler, Bengal. 

12 

*— squamatus, 

.. 

Gould ) Bengal. 

13 

hyperythrus, 

• 

Goiud, Bengal. 

14 

b Am if runs, 


Gould , Bengtil. 

15 

Himalayanus, 


Jar din, Bengal. 

16 

strenuus, 

, . 

Gould, Assam. 

17 

- occipitalis, 

. . 

Gould , Cent. id. 

18 

Nepalensis, 

• • Gray and Hard. id. 

19 

Macei, 

. , 

id. 
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Additional species? 


Prdibus Tridactylis. 

Genus Ciirysonotus, Swains. 

Grant , Assam. 
Horsf. Java . 


t 1 Pirns Ciirysonotus, 

i 2 liga. 


Ofjier species of Sit fa 
are recorded. 


Desideratum. 


fiENus Yunx, Linn. 

1 Yunx torquilljl, •• Linn. Assam , 8$ c. 

IV. FAM CEltTHIAlLE. 

Genus Upupa, Auct. 

Upupa minor, .. Shaw, Dnkhun. 

• • 

Genus Ticiiodroma. • 

• * * 

1 Tichodroma crythroptera, . . China. 

Genus Sitta, Linn. 

1 Sitta frontalis, .. Horsf . Java. 

* V. FAM. CUCULIIM2. 


Genus CoccyziTs, Vikill. 
1 Coccyzus chrysogaster, 

Genus Leptosomus. 

1 Leptosomus Afer, 


Java. 

Dukhan. 


All the Indian species. 


Ge*ius Endynamis, Vio. and Horsf. 

1 Endynamis orientalis, . . Java, 


Genus Cuculus, Auct. 
I Cuculus fugax, 

2 -« flavus, m 

3 canorus, 

4 Pravata, 

5 lugubns, 

6 xanthorhynchus, 

7 basalis, 

8 Nepalcnsis, • 

9 Indicus, 


Horsf. Java , %c. 
Gmel. id. 
id. 

I Ann. id. 
Horsf. id • 
Horsf. id. 
Horsf. id. 
Gould , Bengal. 


Centropus and Phce- 
mcophaus. 




Genus Centropus, Ii.i.io. 

1 Centropus lopidus, . . Horsf '. Java, Assam. 

2 Philippcnsis, . . Cuv. id. id. 


Desideratum . 


Genus Phcenioophaus. Vikill. 


,1 Phaenicophaus llopvcrdin, 

2 Kicidus, 

3 tristis. 


Java. 
Vig. Sumatra . 
Lesson, Assam. 


Genus Trogon, Linn. 

{ ] Trogon Duvancelii, 

2 Hodgson u , 


Temm. Sumatra. 
Gould , Assam. 



V 
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Tribus Tenuirostres, Cuv. Fam. Cinnyridac. 
Genus Cinnyris, Cuv. Nectaurina Ii.i.ig. 


p 1 Cinnyris lepida, 


Indian species gene- 
rally. 


Desiderata. 


Desiderata. 


Desiderata. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

.n 


< « 


pectoralis, 

exiraia, 

currucaria, 

Vigorsii, * 

lhinima, 

ftlahrattcnsis, 

■ con color, 

- Peronii, 

■ Assamensis, 

■ Labccula, ' 


Ge-nijs Arac % iinotheha, 

1 Arachnothcra inornata, 

2 longirostria, 


. . Java , «$c. 

. . Horsf. Java. 

. . Horsf. id. 

. . Linn. Dukhun. 
. . Sykes , itf. 

... Sykes, id. 

. . Shaw, id. 

i. Sykes , id. 

. . Siam. 

! . M'Clelland , Assam . 
. . jlf* Cl el land, id. 

Temm. • 

. . Temm. Java. 

. . id. 


Genus Dicceus, Cuv. 

1 Dieoeum. cruciilatum, 

2 cry thronotum, 

‘ FAM. MELIPI1UG1DCE. 

Genus Ciii.ouopsis. 

2 Chloropsis Oochinchinensis, . . 

2 chrysogaster. 


Java. 

Assam. 


Java, & re. 
AVClelland , Assam. 


Desiderata. 



Additional species of 
Arachnotheri Dirusum 
Chloropsis Poma- 
torhinus particularly 
desirable. 


{ 



Species of Vinago, 
Ptihnopus r//#c/ Coluui- 
ba a/’c Desirable . 


Gknus Pomatorhinus, Ilousi*. 

1 Pomatorhinus montau us, ..Horsf, Java, Assam. 

2 IlcJrsiicIdii, .. Sykes, Dukhun. 

3 crythroginvs, .. Gould, Bengal. 

ORDO III. — Ka&oues, Illigek. 

1 Fam Columbidac. 

Genus Vinago, Cuv. * t 

1 Vinago vcruans, * .. Java, S^c. 

Gknus Ptilinopus, Swains. , 


1 Ptilinopus Elphinstonii, .. Sykes, Dukhun. 

Gknus Columba, Linn. * , » 


1 Columba alba, , 

Linn. ^ 

Temm. Java. 


Columba titorulis, 

s 


2 

mclanocepbala, 

. . 

Gm. id. 

3 

tigrina, 

. . 

Temm. id. 

4 

risoria, 

. . 

Linn. id. 

5 

J3antaraensis,' 

. . 

Sparm. id. 

G 

bitorquata. 

. . 

Temm. id. 

7 

Javanica, 


Temm. id. 

8 — ^ 

Amboincnsis, 

. . 

Linn. id. 


■ aenca. 

. . 

Linn. id. 

10 

^Jainboo, 4 


Gmel. Sumatra. 

11 Alccna? 


. . 

Sykes , Dukhun. 

12 humiles, 


. . 

id. 

13 scnas, 


. . 

id. 

11 cambaginus. 

.. 

id. 


ii 
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Desideratum. 


Additional spi vies. 


A complete series of 
the Genera of this fa 
mily desirable , ... 


r 

r \ 

■ i 

i 

• L 


Other Indian species t < 


Desidernt. 


All the continental ^ 
specie y. 
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11. FAM PHASlANIDiE. 

- 

Genus Pavo, Linn. 


1 Pavo cristatus, 

Linn. Dukhun. 

2 muticus, 

Temm. Java. 

Genus Polyplectron, Temm. 


1 Polyplectron bicalcaratus, 

Sumatra. 

Genus Lophophorus, Temm. 


1 Lophophorus Impeyanus, 

Bengal. 

Genus Gam.us, Briss 


1 Gallus t’urcatus, 

Temm. Java. 

2 J Bankiva, J 

Temm id- 

3 - Soneratii, 

Dukhun. 

1 gigantcus, 

id. 

5 dumcsticus, 

id. 

’pENLS EUPLOCOMUS. 


1 Epplocomus eryllirophthalmus, .. 

Sumatra. 

2 ignitus, 

Temm . Sumatra. 

Genus Piiasianus. 

i 

1 Phasianus albocristatus. 

China. 

2 leucomelanos. 

Assam. 

3 Pucrasia, 

China. 

Genls Argus, Temm. 


1 Argus giganteus, 

Temm. Sumatra. 

Genus Thagopan, Cuv. 


1 Tragopan cornutus, . . • 

Bengal. 


(iKNUS NlMIDA. 

1 Numida Mclcagris, 

III. FAM TETHAONIDiE. 
Genus Cryptonyx. 

1 Cryptonyx cristatus, 

2 ocellatus, . . 

G^nus Coturnix, Civ, 

1 Coturnix sinensis, 


Domestic in Dukhan 


— dautylisonaus, 

tcxtilus, 

Argoondali, 

Pcntafti, 

crythrorhyneha, 

Genus Pkudi^, Bkiss. 

1 Perdix Javan ica, 

2 personal^, 

3 eurvirostfts, 

■1 picta, 

— oculea, 

C» Chukur, 


Sumatra, 
id. 

.. Java. 

. • Dukhun. 

id, 

. . Sykes, Dukhun . 
. . Sykes, id, 

. . Sykes , id. 

.. Horsf. Java. 

. . Horsf. id. 

.. Sumatra. 

Jard and Selby , Dukhan. 

. . deny at 
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Genus Francolinus. 

1 Francolinus spadiccus, . . Dukhun. 

2 . Ponteccrianus, .. id. 

3 cruentus, . . Bengal. 

4 

Genus Pterocles. 

1 Pterocles^uadricinctus, . . Temm. Dukhun. 

*2 dxustus, . Temm. Dukhun. 

Genus Hkmipodius, Temp. 

1 Huinipodius Luzoniensis, .. Java. 

‘2 pugnax, Dukhun . 

* 3 Dussumicf, . . Temm. id. 

4 — Taigqor, . . • Sykes, id. 

IV. FAM STRUTHIOMDjE. 

Genus Otis, .Linn. 

Desideratum ( 1 Otis nigriceps, * _ .. Gould, Dukhun. 

( 2 i’ulva, . . . Sykes, id. 

, . ORDO IV. GRALLATORES. 

* 1. Fam Gruida). 


Genus Guus, Pallas. 

I Grus cinerea, • • . • . . Bengal. 

II. FAM ARDfllDCE. 


■ r 

Good specimens of 
the Genera Grus.Ardca 
and Ciconia desired. 

L 


Genus Akoea. 

1 Ardea cinerea, 

2 purpurea, •• 

3 Egrctta, 

4 Garzetta, 

5 - russata, 

0 Malacccnsis, 

7 speciosa, 

8 Sinensis, 

9 flavicollis, . . 

10 Javanica, • 

11 cinnamomea, 

12 Caboga, 

13 Grayii, 

14 gularis, 



. Linn. var. Java • 
. Linn, id . 

Gmel. Java , Dukhun. 
. Linn. id. id. 
. Tem?g. Java. 

. Gmel. id. 

. * Horsf. id. 

. ’ * id. 

. , •Lath. id. 

. id. 

P Gmel id. 

• Pemn. Dukhun. 

. Sykes , id. 

• Siam. 


Genus Botauhus, Briss., 

1 Bataurus stellaris, .. Bengal, 

* 

Genus Nycticokax, Stephens. 

1 Nyclicorax Europaeus, * .. Java , Dukhun . 


* 

Genus Ciconka. 

Ciconia h.v%v\a.{Adjutant>') 1 Ciconia capillatta, 
a good specimen desired ! 2 lencocephala, 


Temm . Java. 
Java. 



GO 


Desiderata. 


A series of this Guius. 


Desiderata. 


r 

i 

i 

) 

\ 

■ 

L 


Other Indian species' 
of Scolojiax and Gal - 
linago. • • • • 


Desideratum 


{ 

{ 


Desideratum. 


Desideratum .. 
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Genus PhJSNICOPTEKUS. 

' 

1 P haul i cop terus ruber, 

Linn. Siam. 

Genus Myctekia, Linn. 


1 Myctcria australis, 

Bengal. 

Genus- Platalka, Linn. 


1 Platalea lcucorudia, 

Linn. Dukhun. 

Genus Anastoknus, Illigek. 


1 Anas! oruus typus, 

Linn. Dukhun. 

Genus Tantalus, Linn. 


1 Tantalus leucocephalus, 

Lath. Dukhun . 

Genus Ibis, Lacep. , 


I Ibis religiosa, .. * .. 

Cuv. Dukhun. 

2 iguca. 

id. 

3 papiflosa, 

Temm. id. 

l fdlcinclla. 

Temm. id. 

" III. FAM SCOLOPACID. 

iE. 

Gen us Nuaienius, Bkiss. 


1 Numenius Phcoacpus, 

# Java. 

Genus Tot an us, Heciistein. 


1 Totanus afliuis, 

Uorsf. Java. 

2 hypoieucos. 

Temm. id. 

3 acuminatus, 

Uorsf. id. 

1 tenurostris. 

Uorsf. id. 

5 Damaccnsis, 

Uorsf. id. 

G Glottis, 

Bevhst. id. 

7 ochropus, 

Temm. Dukhun. 

H Glarcola, 

Temm. id. 

Genus Limosa, Bniss. 


1 Limosa melanura, 

Java. 

2 Terek, 

Temm. id. 

3 Horsticldii, 

Sykes , Dukhun. 

4 Giottoides, "l 

Sykes, i(l 

Totanus Giottoides, j 

Gould. 

Genus Scolopax, Linn. 


I Scolopax saturata, 

Uorsf. Java. 

Genus Gallinago, Ray. 


1 Gailinago media^. 

Java , Dukhun. 

2 minima, 

Dukhun. 

Genus Rhyncii^a, Cuv. 


I llhynchaea orientalis, ' 

Horsf. Java. 

‘A. pieta, 

Gray , Dukhun . 

Genus Pelidna v Cuv. 


1 Pelidna Temminckii, .. Stephens, Dukhun. 

Genus Tringa, Linn. 


1 Tringa subarquata, 

Temm. Java. 
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Desideratum. 


Other Continental 
specie*. 


\ 


Desideratum. 


Continental species. 


\ 



A series of Indian N a- 
latores generally desir- 
able. 


Genus Srepsilas, Illigeu. 

1 Strepsila collaris, .. Temm. Sumatra. 

IV. FAM RALLIDiE. 

Genus Parra, Linn. 

1 Parra supcrciliosa, . . Itorsf. Java. 

2 Sinensis, . . . Gmel. Dukhun. 

Genus Glareola, Bkiss. 

1 Glareola orientalis, . . Leach , Java. 

Genus Rallus, Linn. 

1 Rallus gularis, t . Horsf. Java. 

2 — — fuccus, . . . Linn. id. 

3 A kool, .. Sykes, Dukhun . 

» 

Genus Gallinula, Bkiss. 

1 Gallinula lugubris, .. Horsf . Java. 

2 chloropus,- .. id. 

3 Javanica, Horsf. Java , Dukhun. 

4 superciliosa, . . Temm. Java. 

Genus Pokphykjo, Bkiss. 

1 Porphyrio smaragilinus, . . Java, Dukhun. 

Genus Fulica. 

1 Fulica atra, Linn. Java, Dukhun. 

V. FAM CHARADRIADAS. 


Genus Vanenlus, Bkiss. 


1 Vancllus mclanogaster, 

Java. 

2 tricolor, 

Horsf. id. 

3 Goensis, . , 

Steph. Dukhun. 

4 bilobus, , 

id. 

• Genus Ciiakadri&s. 


I Charadrius cantiarius, 

Lath. Java . 

2 pluvialis, . . * 

Linn. id. 

3 Asiaticus, 

Gmel. id. 

4 — - pusillus, 

, Horsf. id. 

5 Phillippensis, 

Lath. Dukhun. 

Genus Cursorius, Lath. 

1 Cursorius Asiaticus, 

Lath. Dukhun. 

Genus Himantopus, Ray. 

1 Himantopus mclanopterus, 

Java , $c. 

Genus jEdicnbmus, Cuv. 

1 jEilicnemus crepitans, . • 

Dukhun. 

ORDO V. NATATORES. - 

* I Fam AnaCidaj, Leach. 

Gi>nus Plectropterus, Leach. 

1 Plectropterus melanotos. 

Dukhun. 

Genus Ansbr, Bkiss. 

1 Anser Girra, 

Dukhun. 
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Genus Tadokna, Leach. 


1 Tadorna rutila, 

Steph. Dukhun. 

Genus Anas, Auct. 


L Anas strcpera, 

Linn. Dukhun. 

Genus Uhynchapsis. 


1 KhyneKapsis vircsceus, 

Dukhun. 

Genus Mrueca. 


1 Marcca poicilorhyncha, . . 

Steph. Dukhun. 

2 fistularis, 

id. 

3 A rdsuro, 

Sykes, id. 

4 — Arcuata, , . 

Cuv . Java. 

Genus Querquedula. 


1 Querqucdula Cireia, 

Dukhun. 

Genus Meugus, Linn. 


1 McrgusJ Merganser, 

Jientjal 

II. FAM. COLYMBIDiE. 

Genus Podiceps, Lath. 

• 

1 Podiceps minor. 

Java. 

2 Philippcnsis, 

Dukhun. 

III. FAM AI.CADjE. 

Genus Aptenodytes, Foust. 


J Aptenodytes, 

Southern Ocean. 

IV. FAM PELECANIIMS — 

Leach. 

Genus Peuecanus. 


1 Pelecanus onocrotalus, 

Java. 

2 Javanicus, 

Hors/, ui. 

Genus Ph alacrocok ax, Buiss. 


1 Phalacrocorax Javanicus, 

Java. 

Genus Sula, Buiss. 


I Sula communis. 

Siam. 

Genus Tachypetes, Vieill. 


1 Tachypetes Aquilus, 

Siam. 


Genus Piiaeton, Linn. 
1 Phaeton aethereus, 


Genus Plotus, Linn. 

1 Plotus melanogaster, Gml. Java , Dukhun . 

y. L ARIDiE— Leach. 

Genus Sterna, Linn. 

L Sterna minuta, Linn. Java . 

2 Javanica, Hors/, id. 
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3 Sterna media, 

.. Horsf. id. 

4 grisea, 

Horsf. id. 

5 affinis. 

.. Horsf. id. 

(5 acuticauda, 

Gray , Dukhun. 

7 similis, 

. . Gray , Dukhun. 

8 Sccna ? 

.. Sykes , Dukhun. 


GeiJus Diomedea, Linn. • 

1 Diomedea exulans. 

2 fuliginosa. 


Genus Froceli.aria, Aijct. 
% l Frocellaria Capensis, '* 

I — — aequinoctiajis. 


Remarks. 

In the preceding list, subjects of which specimens are particularly desirable have 
been indicated in the margin: oi* these several specimens will be useful. The more 
common species have also been indicated, and of these a single specimen, in good con- 
dition, especially in an extensive series or to complete a local Fauna, will be sufficient. 
The Court’s wishes respecting collections for the Company’s Museum have been ge- 
nerally expressed in the public letter; a few explanatory remarks are now added. The 
list exhibits a general view of the present oontents of the Company’s Museum in 
Mammalia and Birds, and its chief object is to direct Naturalists in India to the disco- 
very of new species, and to the supply of such as are still wanting in the Museum. 
Respecting Mammalia generally, it may be observed that specimens of all the smaller 
sj^jies in good condition will be desirable ; but the Court particularly lycommend a 
very close and persevering search respecting the famify of Ghiroptera or Batv. The 
list contains only a small number of Indian Bats, and the Court arc most anxious to ob- 
tain a large addition of subjects of this family to complete that series. Very few of 
the Bats of Continental India have as yet been collected, and a general, careful, 
zealous search is strongly requested and recommended. » * 

Of the family of Quadrumana, a general supply of good specimens will also be de- 
sirable, especially of the Genera llylobates, Semnopithecus, Macacus; also of the allied 
Genera Lemur, Tarsius, and Galeopitkecus. Among the Ferae the smaller species of 
Felis,Mustela, Mangusta, Yiverra, Arictitis (or Ictides,) Canis, Ailurus, Arctonyx, &c. 
are requested ; and of the larger species good specimens only of rare or newly discover- 
ed subjects. These remarks also apply to the order of the Ungulata, and among these, 
especially to the Genera Antilope, Moschus, Ccrvus, &c. Of’ the order of Glires or 
Rodcntia, which arc generally snvill, the Court will be glad to receive series as com- 
plete as possible of the species of all the genera, namely, Sciurus, Ptcromys, Le- 
pus, Mus, &c. &c. , 

Respecting Birds, the Court would direct particular attention to those Genera which 
are marked in this list. Several of these have only recently been discovered, and they 
are of great value and interest in science : additional specimens will be very welcome, 
and also new species of these, or of previously known Genera. 
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The Officiating Curator having been requested to furnish his lleport on the lbre- 
going papers, submitted the following : — 


II. W. Ton itK ns, Esu. 

Secretary, Asiatic Society. 

Sin, 

In obedience to the' desire of the Committee of l’apers, confirmed by the Society 
at its meeting of the Oth instant, I have the honour to submit my report on the 
matters relative to the Museum, forming the subject of (ho letter of the Honorable 
the Court of Directors, No. 17 of 1840, under date 16th September, 1810, and that 
of the Society to the Government* of India, General Department, transmitting the 
former to you, date 31st December 1810. For more distinct explanation, it may 
be convenient to state what these matters are : — 

I. — The relation in which the .Society now stands towards the Honorable the 
Court. 

II. — Inquiry for various collections assumed to have been detained at the Society’s 

rooms : especially those of Dr. Uklfku and Capt. Fkmueuton. € 

III. — The assistance which may be afforded by tiic Society to facilitate the early 
dispatch of collections made by Government Officers. 

IV. — Assistance which may be afforded by the Society towards the completion 
of the Honorable Court's Museum. 

The feeling of the Society, and pay own views on this head, arc, I submit, 

I. The relation in which the *1 fully expressed by the Resolution w hich I had the 
Society now stands towards >- honor to propose, and which was unanimously carried 
the Honorable the Court. j at jj 10 January meeting of 1811, (see Journal No. 1U0, 
p. 913,) and which for ready reference, I copy here. 

“ The Officiating Curator Vcported, that a considerable number of duplicate 
specimens, principally of birds, &c. were available for transmission to Europe ; and 
he moved, — that as many specimens of great interest to Naturalists might, be collected, 
prepared and sent to England at a small expcnce, it was worthy the attention of 
the Society, whether such might not be prepared and sent to the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, as due to them from the Society.” 

The Society therein adopting this resolution, has fully testified its earnest 
desire to acknowledge, in every possible way which can tend to the general advance- 
ment of science, the liberal assistance which the Honorable the Court ha£ been 
pleased to extend to it. I may also here, perhaps, refer to my report for the past 
month, (approved by the Society), in which, after proposing a second dispatch of 
duplicates to the Honorable the Court, I have ventured further to suggest to their 
Curator, how we can mutually assist each other, as fallows : — 

“ I may suggest here, that we point out to the Curator of the Museum of the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors the great facility wi-Lh which, if approved of by the Court, 
he might procure in exchange for such specimens as he already possesses, some of the 
many which we require for the Museum of Economic Geology. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to send home a skin of a bird, a skeleton, or a scull from India, for which some 
duplicate may not be obtained in exchange, whic.h would be of utility to us here.” 
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II. — Inquiry for various collections supposed to have been detained at the Society’s 
Rooms, especially those of Dr. Helper and Gapt. Pemberton. 

My report on Dr. Helper’s collection will I trust have satisfactorily shewn that, 
with respect to them, the Society is exonerated from all blame. I omitted in it 
to refer to the Entomological part. On careful inquiry, I find that no collection of 
insects was, at any time, deposited at the Society’s Rooms by Dr. Helper. Speci- 
mens of the moth cocoon, &c. of the As$am silk worms, were only presented by him to 
illustrate his paper on that subject. 

With reference to Gapt. Pemberton’s collection, you will not fail to remark, 
that the collections referred to in those passages of the prryiecdings quoted in the 
Honourable the Court’s^ letteT, are collections placad “in deposit f* only, and conse- 
quently, I shall infer, held by the Society at the disposition of the depositor, who evi- 
dently by his letter, at p. 749 of the Journal, is there disposing of them; since he 
says, that “ under instructions from Government he presents to the Society 145 spe- 
cimens of birds, a selection from the Bootan collection, &c.” 

Further: The collections deposited by Captain Pemberton were packed at tho 
Museum, and in February 1840 sent to the Marine ’Board, for shipment to England, in 
fbur ca«£s. Upon reference to Mr. Greenlaw, who has kindly referred to the agents 
of the Shepherdess , the vessel on which the cases were shipped, I learn that she did not 
arrive in England till the month of December; the Honourable Court’s letter, it will 
be observed, bears date the 16th September 1840. 

This is what I have been able to ascertain from the assistants and taxidermists 

t 

at the Museum, and from Capt. Pemberton’s official letter; in addition to which 
I may state, that from the description of the assistants, the four cases were about equal 
to half or three-quarters of a ton of measurement. Mr. Greenlaw has no knowledge 
of their size, as freight was to be paid at home. 

I have referred to Dr. McClelland, who has furnished me with Mr. Green- 
law’s receipt, but he has no^ replied to my official fetter, of which copy is hereto an- 
nexed. He however informs me in a private note as follows : — 

“ The duplicates only, as far as I recollect of the Bootan collection, were sent to the 
Court of Directors. A complete series was kept with the Society, particularly of 
the insects ; the rest I forwarded myself through the Government ok. the part of the 
Bootan deputation.” 

There is some discrepancy here, which I cannot reconcile with Capt. Pember- 
ton’s letter quoted above ; but as my knowledge stops at this point, 1 must leave 
it fotyour consideration. 

Of the insects, there are none in the Society’s collection noted as from the 
Bootan deputation. The assistants jtate, that they have no recollection of any 
collection having been received at the Museum for the Society as from Capt. 
Pemberton, or from the Bootan deputation ; nor can I find any in their book, 
which however, is not very Carefully kept. The insects referred to by Dr. 
McClelland, may possibly be those which have to donor’s names annexed to ‘ 
them in our cases. On my assuming charge of the Museum, I found a tin box of 
insects in the taxidermists’ room, of which they were taking great care, and their 
account of it was, that Capt. Pemberton had brought two such boxes to the 
Museum; one of which they packed, and he himself sent it away, fbr the Court 

• I 
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of Directors; leaving the other under their care as his private property. This 
box has recently (February) been sent, under your directions, to Mrs. Pemberton. 

My report of February also mentions, that in that month I had received from Col. 
Macleod two boxes, being Geological Specimens collected by Capt. Pemberton 
on his Bootan Mission ; but without any catalogue. On these you will doubtless 
take the orders of Government. Dr. McClelland in his note mentions the collections 
of the Assam Deputation. On reference to Dr. Wallicii, lie informs me that he has 
reported on this subject to Government. 

My report of Fcbruaty last also states, what had been found to be the sad con- 
dition of the three cases forwarded from Umballa by Mr. Clark, and just received 
at the Museum, where 1 had recognised the collection as being that made by 
Sir Alexander Burnes during his mission to Scinde. You will doubtless take 
the orders of Government on this collection also. The Society is thus, I trust com- 
pletely acquitted of any negligence or detention of any collection which has come 
into its hands of late years. 

Ill* — The assistance which may be afforded by the Society to facilitate the early des- 
patch of collections made by Government Officers. 

It appears from the foregoing statements, that t ( he Society, in the case of Dr. 
Helfer's and Capt. Pemberton’s collections have, really in every respect forestalled 
the wishes of the Honourable Court, by assisting as far as possible in the early 
dispatch of them. It is unnecessary here to refer again to its resolution, as already 
quoted at par. 2, when speaking of the relations in which it stands towards the Ho- 
nourable the Court. 

IV. — The assistance which may be afforded by the Society towards the completion 
of the Court’s Museum. 

In reference to this matter, the Society has also done itself the honour to forestall 
in some re&pect the views of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, 
by its rnsoluti/m and by our fifst dispatch of duplicates of birds and snakes, and of Lieut. 
Hutton's valuable Geological series from the Himalaya and Spiti Valley. If desired, 
it might employ a few taxidermists at the expence of Government, who could be sent 
at a small expence^ with gentlemen desirous of contributing to the knowledge of Indian 
Natural History, and under zealous amateurs, many of whom are now deterred by 
their wanfof knowledge, or want of time, or the expence, much might doubtless be 
done. * 

I may be excused in remarking in conclusion that it is clear that, in relation to 
the Natural Sciences, as in every thing else, if India had all that she requires from 
Europe, and Europe all that she wants from India, both must be immeasurably bene- 
fitted. In nothing then, surely, ban a scientific body like the Asiatic Society, be 
more honourably employed than in promoting even the smallest fraction of such an 
exchange; and in nothing could it, in its sphere, more effectually confer lasting 
benefit on Ijulia. ** 

t ( I have the honour to be, 

* Sir, 

Calcutta, Your’s obediently, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, H. Piddington, 

18 th March, 1841. Acting Curator, As. Soc. Museum. 
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Copy of a Letter to Dr. McClelland referred to in the foregoing Report. 
Dear Sir, 

A dispatch having been received by the Government of India from the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, in which, referring to Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for 
February, September, October, and November, 1838, they state, that it would appear 
that collections of Natural History have been detained at the Society’s Rooms since 
those epochs, I have been desired to furr\ish a report thereon. 

2. The} refer more particularly to Dr* Helper's and Captain Pemberton’s col- 
lections. Of the first of these, (Dr. Helfkr’s,) I have been able to render a full 
account, quite exonerating the Society or its officers from any blame. 

3. Of the second: we have in the Proceedings reference to tiirce collections, mostly 
birds, deposited by Capt.*PEMBERioN, and at p. 741?, (Journal 1838,) that 145 birds 
were presented by him “ under instructions from Government.*' It appears, moreover, 
by the books, that on the 29th February 1810, ’ four cases which the Messrs. Bouchez 
state to have been packed and marked here for the Honourable the Court, were sent 
to the Marine Board for shipment, but they have yb receipt for them. 

4. 1 am therefore desired to request from you, ou the part of the Society, the best 
information jou can afford us as to these, or any other Government collections of 
Natural •History, which may ho,ve been received or sent out while you were in 
charge of the Society’s Museum; with any documents or receipts which may enable 
us to explain to the full satisfaction of Government, what has become of them. 

I am Sir, &c. 

CaLCITTA, * 11. PlDDINGTON, 

As. Socy. Rooms , 12 th March, 1811. • Actg. Curator , As. Socy. Museum. 

No. 806. To Du. J. McClelland, 

Curator , Astatic Society's Museum. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter dated 29th ultimo, I am directed by the Marine 
Board to inform )ou of the shipment on the Shejiherdess , Capt. Diggar, of the 4 
boxes containing Natural Curiosities for England, to the address of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, at the rate of £ 5-5 per ton of 50 cubic feet; freight. payable 

in England on due delivery of the boxes. , 

* I have the honor to be, 

Fort William, Sir, 

Marine Board Office, Your most obedient Servant, 

The btk March, 1840. C. B. Greenlaw, 

* Secretary. 

Resolved — That Mr. Piddincion’s report be forwarded to.tlic Government, and 
that attention be particularly directed to the three points suggested in paragraphs 10, 
11, and 13, by the Officiating Curator for the consideration of Government, and 
more particularly for the employment of taxidermists at its expence to accom- 
pany gentlemen desirous of contributing to the knowledge of Indian Natural 
History, but now deterred from doing so, for want of knowledge, or want of time, or 
the expence. 
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Read the following letter of 24th March last from Mr. Secretary Bush by : — 


No. 433. ‘To H. Torrens, Esq. 

* Secretary to the Asiatic Society . 

* General Department. 

* Sir, 

* I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter and its enclosure of the 8th 
instant, and to acquaint you for the information of the Asiatic Society, that the Report 
of the Officiating Curator of the Society's Museum on the Specimens brought out 
by Capt. Tremknheere, and deposited with the Society for the basis of a Museum of 
Economic Geology, will be transmitted to the Hon’ble the VJourt of Directors by the 
next Overland Mail. 1 

4 2d. 1 am desired to take this opportunity for forwarding to the Asiatic Society the 
accompanying three specimens of rock from the head of the Pass at the Gurrah Gh&t, 
near Mhow, on the Bombay and Agra road, together with a copy of the letter from 
Captain J. H. Smyth, Officiating Superintendent of the Road, transmitting the speci- 
mens to the Military Board. 

‘3d. In respect to the Society's Museum of Economic Geology, the contributions 
will be obtained gradually by such aids as the Hon’ble the Court of Directors may be 
enabled to procure, or be pleased to sanction, and by the assistance of private indivi- 
duals interested in this department of practical science, and by donation or inter- 
changes with other Societies. 

‘ 4th. The influence and correspondence of the Asiatic Society will progressively ac- 
complish these objects. 

1 5th. The Military Board will be instructed to direct the attention of the executive 
Officers of public works and roads, to the purposes of the institution of a Museum of 
Economic geology, and to 1 cause collections to be made of specimens, and descriptive 
lists to be sent to them, from which in communication' with the Curator of the Society, 
the valuable and useful parts will be selected for transmission to the Museum at the 
least possible expence, and in most cases it is hoped, by a proper arrangement, without 
any charge in excess of the ordinary carriage that would be employed for other 
public uses. 

‘ Fort William, • 4 1 have thp honor to be, 

1 24 th March , 1841. ‘ Sir, 

* Your most obedient Servant, 

* G. A. Bushby, 

‘ ‘ £ ecretary to the Government qf Bengal . 


‘No. 143. ‘To Major De Bubg, 

‘ Secretary to the Military Board , Fort William . 

' Sir, 

* You will receive by Dak banghy, three specimens of the soil at the head of the Pass 
at Ghurra Ghat, forwarded to me by Captain Kellner, superintending the road from 
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Dewass to Ackberpore. No. 1 abounds in detached masses eight feet below the surface ; 
No. 2 in blocks four to six feet in diameter at the surface, and bedded two to .three feet 
in No. 3, which latter is the prevailing stone at the pass, as far as the excavation has 
as yet been carried. 

‘ I have &c. 

(Signed) ‘ J. W. Smyth, Captain, 

* Skeprkb > % Qffiy. Supt . of the Agra and Bombay Road. 

• 16tA February, 1811 . J $True Copy, ) 

(Signed) ‘ M. ^Iacleod, Captain , 

* Assist. Qff'g. Secy. Military Board. 
(True Copy.) • 

(Signed) ‘G. A. Bushby, 

* Secretary to the Government of Bengal .* 


With reference to the three specimens of rock received with the foregoing letter, 
read the following report from the Officiating Curator of 5th April, 1841, a copy 
of which was communicated to the Government through Mr. Secretary Bushdy : — 


* II. W. Tokrens, Esq. 

■* 

‘ Secretary , Asiatic Society. 


■Sir, 

* I have to acknowledge receipt of the three specimens of Stone forwarded by Capt. 

Kellner, through the Military Board, from the Passat Ghurfti Ghaut, and to say that 
they are , 

«* No. 1. Hornblende Slate (or Basaltic Hornblende.) 

* No. 2. Argillaceous Sandstone, with veins of mica, having a metallic appearance. 

‘No. 3. Felspar Prophyry. 

* I beg to suggest, that if a good series of specimens* through the w)iolc line of 
road, with a plan and elevatioh, and as many barom'ctrical elevations of the heights 
of passes, &c. as possible, could be procured, it would be a great addition to our 
geological knowledge; as we have but very few sections crossing 'from the NNE. 
to the SSW. from the valley of the Ganges towards that of the Nurbudda. 

‘ I further suggest, that a copy of Capt. Tremenheere’s Memoir be scxl'to Capt. 
Kellner, and indeed to all officers in charge of road-making duties. The specimens 
are for the present placed in the Museum of Economic Geology. 

‘Museum, ‘lam. Sir, 

‘ bth jfprilj 1841. ‘ Your obedient servant, 

‘ H. PlDDINGTON, 

‘ Qffg. Curator , As. Soc. Museum. 


% 

With reference to the 3rd paragraph of Mr. Uushby’s letter, a question having 
been suggested as to the proprietorship of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, the Meeting were of opinion, that as it was not likely that the Government 
would ever recall it, that the Asiatic Society be considered virtually the proprietor. 


* Specimen too small to determine to which variety belonging. 
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Head the following letter. No. 822, from Mr. Secretary Madhock : — 

To H. Tor hens, Esq. 

No. 822. Secretary to the Asiatic Society • 

Poltttcal Department. ' 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Governor General in Council to forward to you the accom- 
panying copy of a calculation by Lieut. Bigge, of the heights of the principal 
villages visited by him in the Naga llills, for such notice as the Society may deem 
it to merit. « 

1 have the honor to be. 

Fort William, Sir, 

29th March, 1841. • Your most obedient servant, 

• T, II. Haddock, 

, Secy, to the Gout, India. 

«• 

No. 11. To Captain Jenkins, 

# Agent to the Guv , Gen, K. t. Frontier, 

Sir, 

Having by the D&k of yesterday received the Tables necessary to enable ine to 
calculate the approximate height of the various points, which have been taken by 
Thermometrical observations, i have the honor to forward the same, and am 
happy to fijid that they prove nearly correct, when compared with those of yourself 
and Captain Pemberton. * # 

1st. Observation, camp Semoor river below the Prcphamah, 2nd February, 1841. 
Thermo, in the shade, .... 48=>. 

Water boil?, 208, approx, height 2,116 feet. 

• « 

2nd February. 

2nd. Observ. at wells on S. E. of village of Prephamali. 

Thermo, in shade, 66->. 

Water boils, 206, approx, height 3,235 feet. • 

2nd February. , 

3rd. Observ. at village of Geroophamah. 

Thermo, in shade, 56|°. , 

Watenboils, 204, approx, heigl/t 4,340 feet. 

3rd February. * t 

1st. Observation at village of Sassamali. ' 

Thermo, in shade, 59°. 

Water boils, 204, approx, height 4,362 feet. 
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4th February, 1841. 

1st. Observation camp opposite Ronomah in valley. 


Thermo, in shade, 481° . 

Water boils, 205, approx, height 5,729 feet. 


5th February, 1841. 

1st. Observation top of the pass to the Jolah river. 

Thermo, in shade below the ) 

pass on W . side, J a 

Ditto, Ditto, at top, ... •• 5S{°. 

Water boils, . 201, approx, height 5,959 feet. * 

5th February. * , 

2nd. Observation camp on Jalla river. 

Thermo, in shade, ........ 46°. 

Water boils, 205, approx, height. 4, 729 feet, 

6th February. 

1st. Observation at pass of Ronomah or Paplongurge. 

a 

Thermo, in shade, 56^ 

Water boils, ........ 201 1, approx, height 5,755 feet. 

2nd. Observation camp below village. 

Thermo, in shade, 50°. 

Water boils, 204, approx, height 4,285 feet. 

7th February. 

1st. Observation summit of pass over great range. 

Thermo, in shade, 47^°. 

Water boils, 201|, approx, height 5,615 feet. 

' 2nd. Observation camp below The pass, N. side. 

Thermo, in shade, 56 Q . 

Water boils, 2(>5£, approx, height 3,513 feet. 

3rd. Observation village of Jyramah. 

Thermo, in shade,, 68|°. 

Water boils, 209, approx, lieiglft 1 ,650 feet. 

8th February. 

1st. Observation below cane bridge over Kooki river. 

Thermo, in shade, 58-1 °. 

Water boils, 21 1, approx, height 556 feet. 

2nd. Observation summit of Sumigooding. 

Thermo, at bottom in shade, 

Ditto to top, . . ditto, ...... 70j°. 

Water boils, 207*,«approx. height 1,911 feet. 

From the last observation it will be seen, as I have not the report of Captain 
Pemberton at hand to refer to the others from, that by my calculations the top of 
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the village of Sumigooding, stated by that officer from Barometrical observation, to 
be 196 feet above the level of the sea, is made 49 feet less, a very trifling difference, 
and one on that account highly satisfactory to me, for the correctness of the others 
as well as of the instrument, and 1 hope the same may prove equally so to yourself 
and Government. 

I have, &c. &c. 

Camp Sumeecooding, (SigAed^) T. Bigge, 

13 th February, 1841. j4s&t. Agent Gov . Gen. 

(True copy,) 

(Signed) ,F. Jenkins, 

* Gov. Gen. Agent. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) T. II. Maddock, 

Secy, to Govt, of India. 

The Secretary submitted to the inspection of the Meeting several drawings of 
fishes of the Indus, of the late Dr. Lord's collection. 

The Secretary submitted a Sinde Vocabulary by Lieut. East wick. Ordered to 
bo referred to the Committee of Papers. 

Dr. H. H. Spry submitted in the name and on behalf of Capt. Jknkins, 
Commissioner in Assam, a series of Geological and Mineralogical specimens 
illustrative of the Grognostic features of the county of Cornwall, with the following 
note to the Secretary : — 

" This collection, extensive as it is, is only a part of what Capt. Jenkins designs 
for the Museum ; and it^has occurred to him, as well as to myself, that the con- 
tribution now made will not be an unacceptable accession to the Museum of 
Economic Geology, so lately formed through the exertions of Capt. Tiiemenh kERE.” 

Read a letter from Lieut. A. Cunningham, of Engineers, of 25th March 1841, 
offering for purchase to add to the cabinet of coins of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal sixty-five Roman coins and fifteen Greek coins, sentfromthe Mediterranean, 
for Rupees 50. 

Lieut. Cunningham writes, “ amongst the Greek coins are two of Melite, the 
other being Carthaginian and Greek -Egyptian coins of the Ptolemies. The 
Roman coins, are of all ages ; several of them being coins of princes of whom 
the Society's cabinet possesses no specimens, such as Decentius, Lucilla, Faustina, 
Constantine, with tfce wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, &c. &c." Lieut. Cun- 
ningham also offered a series of the Kashmir coins, twelve coins of twelve 
Rajahs "for 1£ rupees, and to collect some few otter series of coins which would be 
interesting and useful. * 

It was resolved to purchase the coins from Lieut. Cunningham, and to avail of 
his services for the collection of other series, the thanks of the Society at the 
same time being voted to that Officer. 
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Read a letter from Capt. A. Trover of Paris, of 15th October 184.0, from which 
the following are extracts : — 

« Whatever the future result of operations in Syria may be, they have prevented 
the Asiatic Society of Paris to dispatch to Calcutta a box full of Books, among 
which is the Sanscrit text, and my French translation of the first 6 books of the 
Rajatarangini. % 

*• We have not yet received the nuiriber of your Journal which contains the 
account of the most interesting discovery you have made on a gem from the Frontier 
of Seistan, at the ancient Boonaka. It tends greatly to prove the great antiquity of 
Buddhism, which antiquity seems to gain from day to day. 

“ I am now about to complete the English translation of the whole Dabistan, 
which the late Capt. Siiek had begun, but left* unfinished. 1 intend to have the 
work printed in Paris for the Translation Fund Committee of London, and hope to 
have the pleasure of sending you a copy in about a.year. 

Read Dr. Scry’s note on his tour to the Eastward. 

Read letter from ('apt. R. Smortukede of 22n*d March 18*1 , with a perpetual 
Time Tal>^ constructed by him, by “ the help of which,” says the author, “ may 
be found in less than half a minute the week, or day of any date for thousands 
of years, past or future.” 

Read a letter from Lieut. Postans, dated 21st March 18*1 ; containing his report 
on a certain branch of the Trade of Shikarpore. • 

Read aletter from Capt. 11 a hi of 15th Morel} 1841, containing an account by him 
of the Braliooees. 

It was communicated to the meeting by the Secretary, that the foregoing four 
papers would be published in early numbers of the Journal by him. 

Read a letter from Mr. Kinney of Bonn, who has been selected by* Professor 
Lessen to act as Agent for the Society, containing among other matter, the offer of 
his services in the disposal of the Society’s Oriental Publications. • 

Dr. Ho Berlin was of opinion, that before dispatching the hooks for salt* to 
Bonn their prices should be reduced, as without such reduction, he was of bpinion 
that it would ho useless to jsend the works, asi the Oriental Scholars of Germany 
would not purchase at prices which he considered to be exorbitant. On this pro- 
posal Dr. Hckukrlin was requested to submit a list of the Publications ho would 
suggest*to be sent to Bonn for sale, with a scale of reduction in tlicir prices he 
would recommend, for the consideration ,of the Committee of Papers. 

On the motion also of Dr. Uikberlin, in consequence of the death of Professor 
FuANk, who was an Honorary JVlrfmber of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that that 
compliment be paid to Professor Ewai.d, of Hanover, one of the best bricntal- 
ists in Germany. It was resolved — That the Doctor submit, formally, a proposition 
to this effect, likewise for tlie consideration of the Committee of Papers. 

Llie Secretary submitted a Dogucrotype, presented by Dr. Routii, for which, as 
well as for all other presentations and contributions in Books, Natural subjects, &c. 
tin* thanks of the Society were accorded. 


K 
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tin the Mine* and Mineral Resources of Northern Afghanistan. By Capt. Drummond, 3rd I.iyhl 
Cavalry, com mu a tea ted from the Political Depot fnicut. Government of India. 

[Copper Mining district in the Gliilzic territory, South East of Cabool.] 

From the valley of Dolmndee, which communicates with the plain of Lagur in the direction of 
Koorrum, to the district of Moosge, about 14 miles south cast of Cabool, and again from Moosge to 
Derbund and lloj.m in the direction of Fezeen, i§ an elevated and rugged mountain tract highly 
metalliferous. 

Geotoyy oj the District . — The formations of this mineral district arc composed principally of Horn- 
blende rock, and Hornblende Gneiss, Primary Limestone, and Mica Slate. The hornblende rocks 
are generally speaking of a fissile character, the limestones again are hard, compact, occasionally 
slaty, and from their feeble effervescence when tried with nitric acid, seem to contain a portion of 
magnesia, and may accordingly be referred to the dolomite species. The strike or direction of the 
strata, as may be ober\ed from the sequel, is nearly N. East and S. West, dipping at a considerable 
inclination to the N. West. 

Conforming with the hornblende rocks of Dolmndee is a calcareous sandstone formation with 
subordinate beds <>f date clay enclosing their scams of coal. This sandstone is soft and friable, and 
must be distinguished again from another sandstone also calcareous, and of a still softer character. 
The latter formation is of \ery recent origin, and has taken place subsequent to the upheavement 
of the primary and metalliferous rocks, as may be well observed in the vicinity of Koti i Acenuk, 
where it occurs in the form of sand-hill — the sandstone strata are horizontal, the primary again are 
all highly inclined, and sometimes even vertical. 

What the uphoav mg rocks may be I am yet ignorant, but believe they will be found to be grani- 
tic, and if so, they must he of a much more modern geological era than similar rocks m England, 
from the position of the sandstone of Dobundee, which is evidently a tertiary' deposit containing 
lignite coal. A section from the passes in the mountains of the Hindoo Kosh to the Indus would 
be extremely interesting in a scientific point of view, and convey no doubt an accurate idea of the 
structure of the country, but this however would form a separate branch of inquiry of itself, and is 
not of immediate importance to the present research, which has reference only to mining and 
metallurgy. 

Wlym I lately had occasion to bring the mineral resources of the Himalaya mountains before 
practical men and capitalists ill London, the voluminous Geological Report of (lie aide and intelli- 
gent officer, the Ifac Captain Herbert, was never read by them. All that they cared about was that 
portioh of it which related to the metalliferous minerals and means of working them; and what 
chiefly attracted their attention was, his account of the seven localities where copper was produced 
in the Provinces of Gurhwal and Kumaon. 

In an economical point of view, therefore, t c first thing to attend to in a district where metals arc 
known to exist, is its probable productiveness ; and for this purpose a very close ami minute 
examination of every rock, ravine, and valley is necessary to discover if metallic veins, or indica- 
tions of veins abound. I have found these appearances in all Mic following localities : — 

Vieira and indication* of Copper, old Excaiations^ Afr. — At Mooiyc in the pass of Shadkhancu in 
the limestone range, on the right bank of the Sagur river, and to the west of the village of 
Kuttasung, I found purfde copper ore in very small quantity cropping out to the surface. 

In the pass of Silawat to the east of Kuttasung, I found copper pyrites in greater quantity 
cropping*out there. On the crest of the same pass, or rather a short distance from it to the eastward, 
indications of the metal appear in that quarter also, and seem to point either to grey copper, or to 
the vitreous siilphuret. The strike of the strata is alyout N. E by E , and S. W. by W., dipping at 
an angle of 65* to the N. W. by N. beyond this also, and still further to the Eastward, specimens 
containing purple copper ore in small quantity have been brought me lately from Kohi Chaghgyc. 

Agun near the base of the same range, and within a short distance of the village of Kuttasung, are 
three old excavations, blocked up with stones and rubbish. Two of these I have been attempting to 
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clear out lately with the intention of reporting on them hereafter. The ore is the purple variety, 
and I also found indications of the vitreous strike of the strata N. N. E. and S. S. W. dip (J5- 
W. N. W. 

On entering 'Jic Pass of Silawat, there is a ravine to the Westward, where a spring with a few trees 
inay he discerned. About a couple of hundred yards above this spring is another old excavation, 
blocked up like the former, the declivity of the mountain is here very great; strike of the strata N". 
E. and S. W. dipping about 62* to the N. W. are copper pyrites, in a hard quartzose matrix, 
wall of the vein soft and slaty, and covered w^h the blue and green stains of copper. Here the 
limestone assumes a slaty structure and then verges into a micaceous ro.ck, from which 1 conjec- 
ture that the ore at a greater depth will make (as the term in Cornwall is) to mica slate. The decay- 
ed and withered splinters of this slaty limestone, at first sight have much the appearance of clay 
slate — East of this again I fotyid another excavation in a micaceous rock, evidently a continuation 
of the last mentioned, the di&ction of the strata the same, and dipping in the same quarter at a 
high angle, ore copper pyrites. In the same line I have traced this deposit to Wither locality 
a short distance off. 

On the Eastern, or left hand side of the road going up the Silawat Pass, is another old excavation 
blocked up like the rest. Strike of the strata W. S. W. and dipping about 66’ N. N. W. 

1 saw stains of coppt r here, but observed no further trace of the metal at the time I visited the 
spot; a specimen of vitreous ore lias however been brought to me since, which is reported to be 
from that < garter. Higher up the lull, and on the same side of the road, is another excavation, where 
1 found indications' of vitreous ore. Strike of the strata about N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. 
dipping about 65 to the N. \V. by N. 

About a quarter of a mile to the Eastward of the last mentioned, there is a singular deposit. A 
vein or bed of iron ore, upwards of 30 feet in breadth, containing another vein of a mixture of iron 
and grey copper in a space about two feet wide. This mixture of copper* and iron has been worked 
to the extent of a few feet, but the difficulty of separating the copper from so large a proportion of 
iron, was no doubt too difficult an operation for the ancient miners to lie attended with profit, and 
must have been abandoned accordingly. Strike of the strata here N. E. and S. W. dip 75’ N. \V. 
Prom the direction of llu* .strata, and the external character of this iron ore, it must 1 tlimk be con- 
nected underneath with a great bed of iron ore nearly 40 feet in width, which l discovered in the 
Silawat Pass. The ore is massive, ami is of a steel grey colour, sometimes it gives a l>l*A?ki**h streak, 
and then it affects the magnet considerably, showing the presence of the protoxide. The great mass 
however gives a red streak, and below the surface will no doubt be found a well-defined bed of 
specular iron ore. 

To the west of the crest of the Silawat Pass, and near the summit of the range, vyliieh I suppose 
must be about 1200 feet above the level of the plain of Moosye, are some extensive excavations. 
The general strike of the stratification here is about N*. N. E. and S. S. W. — in some places it is 
nearly perpendicular, or dipping at a great angle to the W. N. W. ; one of tlie.se excavations at first 
appeared to me like an open working, having the form of a perpendicular chasm in the mountain, 
the dcptil of which I measured upwards of 40 feet, and varjing from 3j to s£ feet wide, at the 
deepest part the measurement w'as 7 feet and throe quarters. 

From further observation, however, l am inclined to suspect that this excavation, but especially 
others of afar deeper and more extensive character at Koh i Accnuk and Seest ungee, occupied 
originally the spaces of galleries, or levels, and that these have fallen in since, either from having 
been shaken by an earthquake, as the wreck and ruin presented by some of them wou’d seem to 
indicate, or what appears probable, the action of water from the melting of snow at the surface, 
percolating by the walls or sides of the vcins^ das in process of time gradually loosened that portion 
of the ground which wan left as a protection for the levels, and these levels having been driven 
along veins th.it preserve their course with the direction of the strata, winch an* m*ail> pcrpcndi 
cular, will account for the chasm like appearance they now exhibit. 
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The s>stcm of mining which has been pursued liere, difTers materially from our improved modern 
methods. Instead of taking up a more convenient position for commencing operations lower 
down the brow of the mountain, and driving a gallery for a considerable distance, perhaps through 
barren ground, so as to reach the vein at a proper depth, and which opening is made at the same 
time to act as a drain, the plan adopted by the ancient miners seems to have been the making of a 
small entrance, about 3 feet wide, and 4 feet high upon the vein itself, and having gone down upon 
it at once in a sloping direction, until a certain depth was attained, they pursued a horizontal 
course, and stripped the roof of ore in their progress. This inattention to drainage has answered 
so long as the ore could be followed without the occurrence of water, hut 1 suspect even then in some 
places, they must have felt inconvenience from the water caused by the melting of the snow in 
spring. I do not believe from the appearance of the galleries which are still remaining, that timber 
was much used, if employed at all for supporting them. The structure of the rocks in most plncc» 
being of a compact character, and the great dryness that prevailed,' may have enabled the miner* 
to work to a considerable extent without that aid. In excavating the ore and opening ground, these 
people seem to have used a sharp-pointed wdll-tcmpered instrument, as may lie ohsenod by the 
marks of their work on the walls of the galleries, particularly at the mine of Sccst ungee. 

As the most important point to ascertain is the appearance of the deposits of ore at a considerable 
depth, the width of the veins, &c. 1 have been particularly desirous of penetrating so far under 
ground as to arrive at the different spots where the undent miners left off* working In some 
instances I got so far, that I believed I should soon accomplish that object, but I havij invariably 
had my progress arrested by large masses of rock, stones* and rubhMi which have fallen in. A 
native of Monsjc lately brought ine intelligence of some deep excavations which have been 
discovered on the eastern side of the Silawat Pass. Upon asking him why lie had not taken a light 
to examine tlu* interior, and ice if they were more perfect than those I had already discovered, he 
gave me to understand, that like the rest of his country men, he had superstitious misgivings in 
regard to the exploring of those* old and abandoned excavations, and was further deterred liy 
observing the skin of a snake at the entrance of one of the gallcnc». The dread of meeting reptiles 
of this kind in these deserted mines, is one of the reasons why the people are so ignorant about 
them. The same individual told me, that often as lie had hunted over those mountains fiom his 
earliest jouth, he had not the least idea that the excavations were so numerous, only a few had 
been observed, or were known fo the neighbourhood until I commenced my researches. 

On crossing from the Moosjc range to the mountains of liagligjo, I obtained some rich specimens 
of vitreous and purple copper ore in different places, and also copper pv rites, but did not observe 
any regular vein, texccpt one of copper pj rites in hornblende gnoi-s, which is about 10 inches wide ; 
this is tery poor at the surface, but may however at some depth turn out rich. At Kotil i Dushluk, 

I pickcdjiy a gAod number of stouts containing copper p} rites in a hornblende gm iss formation, 
running N. E. and S. W. and dipping about 3a* N. W. 

This rock is very dark in .some places from the prevalence of flic hornblende, in others it has a 
yellow weathered appearance, and wj much disintegrated, that I had not an opportunity of examin- 
ing the locality well ; there arc quantitus of rock, green-stained from copper, in one pi, ice where it 
was more compact, I obtained specimens from some strings or small veins of copper pyrites, in a 
quartz matrix, evidently connected with a larger va-in, and from the abundant indications at the 
surface, I suspect that a considerable deposit must exist underneath. From Dundlunee in the 
direction of Jowhar to the south of Rotil i Dushtuk, specimens of green stained rock have been 
brought me lately, and said to he in still greater almndanctj 

To the sWh of the Baghgye range is the great mine of Koh i Aeenuk, which I have already men- 
tioned, all in a state of ruin andMilapidation. Purple copper ore crops out to the surface ; and the 
c xcavations, as well as a quantity of slag and vestiges %f ancient houses that remain, show what a 
productive mine this must have been in former days. The drear) and desolate aspect of the spot, 
with a solitary hut and a few squalid inmates, afford a im-lam-holt contrast to the throng of industry 
which must have been witnessed here in better and more pinspcrous times. About a mile West of 
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Acenuk is the mine of Scestungee, which I have also mentioned, and which is in a similar condition 
with J he former. In this mine there is a chamber, one side of which is covered with sulphate of 
copper ; the chamber is about 18 feet in length, 12 in breadth, and 10 in height,— and the end of it is 
blocked up with stones and rubbish. Some of the excavations here are so large, that they have more 
the appearance of caverns than mining galleries. A short distance from this, on the road to Koli i 
Acenuk, I observed near the summit of a limestone rock several veins of spar carrying copper ore, 
principally copper pyrites ; one of these is about 11 inches wide ; between this again and Acenuk, there 
is another spot where the green-stained indication* of copper appear abundantly, showing, that the 
metal exists there likewise. 

East of Acenuk, in the mountains of Acoorookhail, I found a vein of solid copper pyrites about an 
inch thick in hornblende gneiss ; at Kssurtungec on each side of the torrept, 1 observed copper ore 
in many places, though 1 wap not fortunate enough in finding a regular vein, whole cliffs of the 
rocks however are covered wifti the indications of copper. The richest specimens of red oxide of 
copper anil native copper in my possession, were brought to mo by a native, and said to be from the 
lulls of (Joorgce Mydan, not far from Acoorookhail. Of the locality, however, from whence they 
were procured 1 am doubtful, as the native alluded to was indebted to another for the specimens. 

I opened the ground in one place to the extent of several feet, and though a few indications of the 
metal appeared, many circumstances rendered it evident, that they had not been procured from that 
ex. let spot, and that a further search was necessary. 

At Dcr^und, in Tungee Khooslik, ; <i a gneiss and mica slate formation, I observed abundant 
gr.*cu stains of copper. At Kila Atayc,' 'there are several veins of quartzo.se spar carrying purple 
ore, one of which I measured about a foot in breadth, the rock is mica slate, and contiguous to 
limestone. In Cornwall the richest deposits 1 was told generally occur at the junction of the clay 
slate with the granite; and in this mineral tract, I believe the most productive will be found at the 
point of contact of the limestones wit h other rocks. • 

At Tc/.ccn, I discoveieil small viins or strings of rich ore ramifying in different directions, and 
terming a kind of net-work in a limestone rock. I saw no decided course of ore of any hulk, but 
what there is of if, is very rich, being composed of the vitreous and red oxide \aneties, and native 
copper. The chief of Tezeen, 1 am told, found a mass of the latter close by his house on one* occasion, 
and so large, that a copper vessel was manufactured from it. This must have been brought down 
by the mountain stream, and most probably from the quarter 1 have mentioned. » 

t 

In a ravine at Khoottdurra, between Seest ungee and Dobundec, I obtained some specimens of 
copper ore in small quantity, but did not discover any vein, though a closer search may yet 
succeed from the indications of the metal in that quarter. 

At Dobundec, on entering the valley, I found at Shinkye, on the right bank of the rivulet, 
specimens of red oxide and grey copper, hut discovered no regular vein at the tunc. , \n a ravine 
named Laha/our, about half a mile from Slunk) c, I observed in a hornblende formation an outcrop 
of grey, vitreous, and red oxitle of copper accompanying a vein of spar principally calcareous. 
l)c)ond this in another ravine named Zerazour, there is a thin vein of rich copper ore similar to the 
precedmg— formation still hornblende ; the strike of the stratification in this direction, is nearly 
N. K. and S. W. dipping about (».'»• to the N. W. 

In the ravine of Chinarkhail, l found a veiij* of copper pyrites cropping out in small quantity, and 
higher up at Clicnar, less than a quarter of a mile from thence, I found a vein of grej copper, 
about 7 inches wide, with a considerable proportion of iron ; this vein bends a good ileal in conse- 
quence of tho twisting of the strata, tlij* general direction of which is about N. E. and S. W dipping 

upwards of (JO* to the N. W. The formations here are all hornblende. 

• 

* When I use the term of rein it is to ’convey my meaning in more familiar language, at the 
same time the Cornish phrase Iwie, which tif/nlfin a course of ore, would, properly speaking, l>e 
more correct. All the lodes in this country are what would technically he termed beds ot «>u* 
conforming with the strata, anil not veins, which are rents or fissures tiaversing the strata, and tilled 
up with mineral .substances. 
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In the ravine of Jcrobacc there is a ferruginous looking vein, containing vitreous ore, and also grey 
copper, the latter has a large proportion of iron, and is found about 5 or 0 yards apart from the 
former. On the opposite side of the ravine I found indications of the metal also, and beyond this in 
the same line, I found similar indications in a small ravine adjoining, and believe these to be all one 
and the same deposit connected underneath. The strike of the strata here is N. K. and 8. W., all 
highly inclined. About 300 yards to the N. W. of these localities is another out-crop of copper ore, 
with a good deal of the same ferruginous appearance; this seems to bend towards the others, 
running nearly Hast and West, but is a distinct deposit in my opinion, and unconnected with them ; 
these veins are all found in hornblende. 

During my survey of Dobundee, I observed several rolled masses of a dark coloured iron ore 
brought down by the river. This ore yielded a blackish streak, and affeeted the magnet, but did 
not attract iron filings. What I observed was evidently derived from tips surface of a bed of iron ore. 
In the Chenar ravine, about a couple of hundred yards from the vein' of grey copper, which 1 have 
described, I obtained a few fragments of magnetic iron ore which powerfully attracted the filings, but 
saw no trace of a regular deposit in that quarter. These facts, however, render it not improbable 
that a bed of magnetic iron ore may exist in the neighbourhood ; having not yet completed my exa- 
mination of that part of the district, I regret I cannot speak decidedly on this subject. 

Extent of the District , — With regard to the extent of this mineral tract, Tczeen is the 
furthest point to the Eastward, where l have found copper ore, and specimens of copper p> rites 
have been brought me from Wurduk to the Westward. Specimens of purple ore liave^been sent 
me from Spega to the South, and i have traced the metal as far North .as the hills about Cahoot. 

The most promising veins I have discovered are those of Derbund and Dobundee, — of the old 
mines, Koh i Aeenuk holds out the best prospects. I have reason to believe that more veins equally, 
if not more favorable, may yet be found, when every rock is sufficiently investigated. A perfect 
examination of this kind, is «f great importance, for the two-fold object of showing the external signs 
of the productiveness of the strata, and guiding the miner at once to the most desirable points for 
experimental operations. From the number of natives I have been employing to search for me 
throughout the district, and who well understand now what it. wanted, I feel confident that if this 
plan were continued for u short time longer, not a spot would remain unexplored. Specimens have 
been lately brought me from new veins in Derbund, as well as from liojan, and Sungdurra on the 
southern side qf Koh i Kubeer, tlfe most elevated of the mountains m that quarter of the country. 

In rnjfc former Report, I mentioned that I had discovered *tlic richer varieties of copper ore, 
namely the purple and vitreous sulpliurcts, the former containing 60 per cent of metal, and the 
latter about 80 — I Have now the satisfaction of adding to these the red oxide containing 90 per 
cent, anJ native copper. As f.ir as the character of the ore is concerned then, it i-> of the first 
quality. Qf course what I allude to is the pure mineral unadulterated by the matrix. What the ore 
in mass will produce should the mines be opened, can only be determined when that takes place ; 
but it will I think, yield about the same as the Chilian, namely, between 20 ami 30 per cent. The 
average of the ore of Cornwall is between 8 and 9 per cent, and, as I stated in the Report alluded to, 
it is this difference in the quality of the ore, that enables the Copiapo Mining Company to dispose of 
4heir ore in England at a profit, notwithstanding the vast distance of transport. The ore i*. brought 
down on the backs of mules from the heights of the Cordilleras to the seaport for C3 per ton, 
shipped from thence to Swansea in Wales for C3 per ton, when it is finally smelted, and the produce 
exported abundantly (no dotiht to India) as English copper. 

Mineral Prospects of the District. —hi respect to the capabilities of this mineral district no one can 
take upon himself to form an estimate of what is underneath the surface, until practical trials arc 
made, but, if we base our calculations on the most reasonable probabilities, there is every expecta- 
tion that these trials will prove eminently successful. t 
By the foregoing^details it is apparent, in the first place, from the number of veins and indications 
of them which have been discovered, that the w hole of the strata are highly metalliferous. 

Secondly, the quality of the ore is excellent, and the richest varieties are to be found. 
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Thirdly, it is evident, from the extent of the excavations of Koh i Accnuk, Sccstungec, and 
Moosye, as well as the quantity of slag still remaining at the former place, that the people who 
worked these mines, must, in following the ore to a considerable depth, have found it increasing, or 
at any rate not diminishing in quantity. 

Lastly, we may reasonably infer, that these people, by confining their operations to so few loca- 
lities, found the work sufficiently plentiful and lucrative to give them employment, without being 
under the necessity of opening new ground, and this will account for so much being left untouched. 
The mines also must have been abandoned inconsequence of some political convulsion or foreign 
i evasion. 


Me ans of Drainage. 


Facilities for working the Mines * 

Of the means of drainage, I may say, that in general there is no want of declivity of 
ground for obtaining udits — the term adit is a technical one in 
mining, used to denote’ a gallery or passage which acts at the 
same time as a drain. In an economical point of view, this is of great importance, as 
the s)stem of working by a succession of gallcrie^'above the adit-lcvcl in some mines, 
or having to go but a short distance under it in qthers, is attended with much less 
outlay than when the reverse is the case, and mechanical power must be had recourse 
to, for rJSsing tho water from a Considerable depth to the drain. In the Gwennap 
mines in Cornwall, for instance, where the deepest shaft is about 1700 feet below the 
surface, there are no less than seventeen steam engines, some of which are of enormous 
size, and these, with a water wheel 4‘2 feet in diameter, are employed night and day 
in pumping the water, and raising ore and rubbish from th» mines. In the Moosye 
ridge, the principal mines are situated about the summit of the mountain; at Koh i 
Acenuk again, which is but a small hill in comparison, there appears to be abundance 
of room for bringing in an adit under all the old workings, hut at Seestungee, this 
would not he managed so easily. The whole of this metalliferous tract, however, is so 
much more elevated and mountainous than the mineral ground of Cornwall, that the 
unwatering of the mines could he effected with greater facility, and at much less 
cxpence. 

Small streams for washing, cleaning the ore, &c. are often wanting iti these mountains, 
but this defect may be remedied wherever springs Anay be 
observable, by piercing the slopes with karezes , anji .obtaining 
the necessary quantity of water. At Dcrbund, there is a small 
stream which passes close t>y the veins of purple ore I have described. The river of 
Sogur pursues its course along the base of the range at Moosye, where the mines are 
situated ; the rivulets of Dobundce, Tezeen, Chuckerec, &c. at all seasons of the year 
have a sufliciont supply for moving machinery, whilst mountain torrents, such as those 
of Ksourtungce and Jcrobace, possess # I think sufficient water, considering the great- 
ness of their fall, for turning stamping nulls, and crushing apparatus of that descrip- 
tion. * 

* 

The pine forests which stretch from the Sufued Koh to the Southward, will Afford 
„ , , a permanent supply of wood for timbering the mines, and charcoal 

tor the smelting furnaces. The same carnage which would convey 
the ore to the fuel, would bring back timber for the mines. The furnaces best adapted 
for this country, are not the reverberatory ones of Swansea, where coal is the fuel, but 


Falls of water for ma- 
chinery, &c. 
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thc blast furnaces of Sweden, where charcoal is employed. It will be a matter for 
future consideration, whether the most desirable site for these would be in the direc- 
tion of Spega and Hazard uruklit, or of Tezeen. The former will have the advantage 
of being better situated for labourers, whilst the latter, by being near the Cabool river, 
will have the convenience of raft carriage to the Indus. 

Mining operations may be commenced in this country without incurring much ex- 
pencc in road -making a l the outset. At present the roads are 
only tracks, but they answer camels, and the mountains aiford 
pasture for the maintenance of these useful animals. Mules, 
ponies, &c are also used for carriage, and the neighbouring district of Koorrum is 
famous for its breed of the former. Roads for wheeled carriage may in process of time 
be made, as improvement advauccs, and this will create a gVuat saving in transport 
throughout the country generally. An excellent one might be cut from Cabool to 
Dobundce, by the plain of Sogur, and no doubt the same could be continued to the 
banks of the Indus by the valley of Koorrum; guns at any rate have already been 


State of roads and 
means of transport. 


taken by that route. As soon as this* road is surveyed and repaired, and political ob- 
stacles arc removed, the circuitous route by the Khyber Pass will be forsaken for this 
shorter and safer line of communication with 1 1 iudoostan ; meanwhile as far as the 
mines arc concerned, the most economical mcthodewould he to purchase a certain 
number of camels, the transport management could then be conducted at a moderate 
expence, and occasion very little trouble. 

The occupations of these mountain tribes arc partly agricultural, but chiefly 

Habits and character of * pastoral and commercial. Those who have Hocks of sheep 
the people. migrate from place to place according to the season of 

the year, whilst those who have camels, engage in trading speculations, and in 
hiring out their camels for transporting wood, charcoal, &c. to Cabool, salt from 
Kalabagh and Malgccu, iron from Bajuur and Foonnool, and merchandise to and 
from Peshawur, and various other quarters. 

I regfet to add, there is another class that I call the predatory, which the poverty 
of the people, the distracted state of the country, insecurity of property, &c. 
appear to have brought into existence, and gangs of these banditti have been 
infesting the country to the no small detriment of the industrious merchant. The 
different tvibes which contain this class within them, are the following : — 


Adrum/.yes ........ 

Muminozyes ....... 

Ahmedzycs of Spega 

Kurrookhails 

Khivazuks 

Ooreakhails 

Ootkhails 


Rob ky night. 

Ditto ditto. 

Highwaymen by day. , 
Ditto by day and night. 

Rob by night principally. 
Ditto ditto. 

•Thieves by day principally. 


These molest the country between Ghuznec and Jelallabad— some rob chiefly 
* by night, break into houses, •* annoy an encampment, &c. others steal in broad day- 
light, in the bazar of Cabool even, and are fain »us for their dexterity in pilfering; 
whilst others again come down from the mountains in force, attack a cafila, and 
return immediately with the property they have captured. 
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It need not be supposed, however, that because a portion of the people have 
hitherto been leading this lawless life, that the hope of establishing useful works, 
even in the secret haunts of these robbers, is by any means impracticable. It 
must be remembered, likewise, that a revolution has taken place in the country, 
and that during the last year, the constant political excitement which was kept 
up, of itself produced much of this evil. Formidable as the state of affairs may seem, 
the difficulty of uprooting the evil is much**nore in appearance than in reality. There 
is indeed a regular system of robbery carried on, which must be- systematically dealt 
with, to be effectually put down. This I believe may be accomplished without le- 
velling a single fort, ravaging an acre of ground, or spilling onedrop of blood. The 
Ghilzyes of that district, a^t* about the linest race of people I have seen in Afghanis- 
tan, and the predatory portion, though wild, arc far from being intractable. But 
they have been long living without the pale of. the laws, in a country distracted and 
torn with feuds and dissensions, without any security of property ; the strong ever op- 
pressing the weak, and have in a great measure been brought by circumstances 
into this lawless mode of life. Give them, however, but constant employment, with 
good wages and regular payment; encourage a spirit of industry, both by precept and 
example ; l^t strict justice be dealt oat to them without respect of persous ; and we shall 
shortly see their swords changed info ploughshares, industry take place of licentious- 
ness, ami these people be converted into peaceable and useful subjects. A firm, but just 
and liberal hand, in iny opinion, might mould them into any thing. 

During the late disturbances, it was often remarked to me, what^i detestable race these 
Afghans were; that a man could not stir a few yards from his house or his tent, without 
the risk of assassination ; and that three times the amount of military force was scarcely 
sufficient to keep this unruly country in order ; and yet, I have gone with but a few fol- 
lowers into the midst of them, have wandered amongst the wildest and most desperate 
characters, often without a sword at my side or a pistol in my belt; and even during 
the very crisis alluded to, when 1 returned to Cabool, I did so entirely in opposition 
to my own views and inclination, and only in accordance with an express order 
to that effect. » 

Since I commenced this research, I have made a point of living with the pcoplefand 
l am of opinion, that in any attempt to develop the resources of a country, 5m acajiaint- 
ancc with the character of the inhabitants is a matter of serious consideration. The 
result of my observations arc those : that if we take advantage of the keen commercial 
spirit of this nation, and direct its energies into the many useful channels which may 
be opencjl to them; if the conciliatory policy be steadily persisted in, all gloomy suspi- 
cious as to our future intentions removed, and the Afghans become persuaded that wc are 
really their friends; — there is no quarter of the cast where British influence will more 
rapidly take root, and British power be more readily consolidated*- whether the nature 
of the climate, the wide field for European improvement, or the freedom from pre- 
judice on the part of the people be considered. 

It is not easy to say exactly, what the rate of payment foi 'labour would be in those 

Rate of payment for la- mountains, qrlicn order is completely restored, and a now 
hour, &c. state of things brought about ; but there can be no doubt of 

this, that it will be moderate. * 

* Oromi Khan, who is a considerable landed proprietor himself, and experienced, is of opinion 

that only one- third of the available land of Afghanistan is under cultivation. 
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Osman Khan informs me, that during Dost Mahomed’s time, he used to hire able- 
bodied labourers for cutting canals, and reclaiming waste land at Balabagh, at 
the rate of two annas per day ; but that now he hires them for about three annas. The 
rate which at present exists in Cabool is a forced one, the result of a combination of 
circumstances, which can only last for a limited period until things find their proper 
level. 

The Jajee tribe, and other industrious mountaineers, are all robust and stout-looking 
people, and during the winter travel as far as Pcshawur for employment, which they 
would not be induced to do if work were afforded them at home. There are few points 
in the country more favorably situated for a command of good workmen than the min- 
ing district under discussion. * 

As the price of labour, however, is directly affected by the price of food, it will be a 
matter of great importance for the successful working of the mines, that the arable land 
in their vicinity be properly attended to. If the mountains bear witness to an extent of 
industry unknown to their present ill-fated occupants, the state of agricultural affairs 
in the adjoining fertile plain of Mogur, bears equal evidence of a funner state of great 
prosperity, and points, in a significant manner, to the withering effects of Afghan mis- 
rule. The remains of ancient canals and water courses, the quantity of available land 
now' lying waste, or in a low state of cultivation, (fie wretched condition of the people, 
and their inability to procure the necessary means of cultivating the soil, all show how 
much might be done by the application of capital, as well to the labours of the field, as 
to the dormant mineral resources of the country. 

In conclusion, the following facts I would submit, may be considered as fully esta- 
blished, viz. : 

Decided indications of abundance of copper, and of the richest varieties of ore. Wood 
in abundance, for timbering the mines, and for charcoal. 

Water as a moving power for impelling machinery, thus obviating the expence of 
steam, camels, mules, &c.‘ for carriage. 

A hardy and able-bodied population on the spot, anxious to be employed as work- 
men. 

Hpre therefore are the means for the production of this metal, and apparently to any 
required extent. It now' only remains, that the inquiries 1 have had the honour of com- 
mencing; should be followed up ; arrangements made for the suppression of theprepa- 
tory system; the providing an ad.quatc capital for working the mines on scientific 
principles; and adopting such measures as will facilitate the transit of metallic pro- 
duce to water carriage on the one hand, and the different marts m the interior on the 
other. 


Iron of Northern Afyhunistan. 

As no mining operations can be carried on Without a command of well-fabricated 
iron, the state of the manufacture of this indispensable metal becomes a primary 
consideration, in any attempt to render the mineral resources of an uncivilized coun- 
try available; and certainly if any thing bc^required to show the abject state of the 
arts in this quarter of the globe, the iron trade and manufacture may be quoted as an 
instance. 

lot on^in uso 

throughout the northern districts of Afghanistan ; but from its superior qUTHity, is 
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likewise in great demand in the Punjaub. It sells in Cashmeer, for three times 
the price of the common iron of that country, and it is used in Candahar for the 
fabrication of matchlocks. 

Were an improvement in the manufacture to take place, iron might no doubt be 
obtained equal to the Swedish — the best description in Europe. It was my intention to 
visit the district of Bajour at this time ; but having been prevented from accomplish- 
ing my object, I am dependent on what information I have picked up hastily from 
merchants and others, who have been in the habit of visiting it, for the purpose of 
purchasing iron. The supply of iron, however, which the mountains in that direction 
afford, must be perfectly inexhaustible, from the intelligence 1 have derived, as to the 
immense quantity of thi$ iron sand, which is annually washed down from their 
deposits.* # 

A sample of the sand was brought to me sometime ago, and taken from the bed of 
the stream at once, without being sifted and prepared for smelting. On applying the 
magnet, the ore was immediately taken up, and the quartzose and other strong particles 
remained. 1 then placed a small quantity of iron tilings in contact with the ore, and 
the mutual attraction of the filings with the crystals of ore, was easily recognized with 
the assistance of the magnifier. It is described as occurring in great abundance in 
the mountain streams of Deer, Belour, and Mydan, which fall into the river of 
Puujcora, that ultimately joins the Cabool river below Peshawur. 

The methods of reduction in this country, appear to be the same with those 
employed in different parts of India; and the manufacture in the Himalaya mountains, 
already described by Capt. Herbert, is equally applicable to that of Bajour. 
It is evident, that whatever quantity of the pro is submitted for reduction, a small 
proportional part of the iron contained in the ore is brought to the state of use- 
ful iron. In the first process, a very crude mass of iron and scoria is produced ; 
this crude mass is then submitted to the lire by a blacksmith, and after an incredible 
sacrifice of labour, a piece of malleable iron, lit for ordinary purposes, is at last pro- 
duced, which, as may well be supposed, is any thing but the purest. 

A more rude and inefficient system of smelting could not be devised, nor must 
it be understood from the simplicity of the management, that the processes are 
economical — they are the most expensive which could possibly be employed. It 
would be absurd to suppose that a refractory metal like iron, can ever lie properly or 
economically fabricated by means of a greaj expenditure of manual labour, to 
the neglect of a mechanical power, such as a plentiful stream of water can afford, 
and which is to be obtained abundantly in the district that yields the sand I have 
described. So long as the miserable air bags, and a common blacksmith's sledge 
hammer arc used for that purpose, iron inferior in quality, very delieient in quantity, 
and at an extravagant price, must be the necessary consequence. 

But Afghan inexperience and mismanagement does not stop here. The crude 
iron is not converted into malleable on the spot, where charcoal abounds and 
labour is exceedingly cheap ; but is transported slag and all, to Cabool, for instance, 
where both charcoal and labour are .exceedingly dear.* Again, in working up this 

* Should there be a proportion of titanum combined with this ore, I imagine it will be trilling. 
When I submit n supplementary Report, with the chemical analysis of different ores, this will be ev 
plaiq^d. The colour of the iron sand is dark black. 
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crude iron into malleable, one-third is lost, so that the unfortunate purchaser has 
not only to pay for an expensive and ill-manufactured article in the lirst place, 
and for the difference in the price of labour and charcoal, pointed out in the second, 
but for the carriage of a large proportion of dross.* 

The cost of the transport of a khurwar of iron, (13 Hindoostancc maunds,) in Dost 
Mahomed's time, was about Its. 10 from the Punjcor ariver to Kooner, and from 
thence to Cabool Ks. 10, making in all Rs. ^5. At present, the hire will I am told, 
be about Us. 35; but for the sake of example, let Rs. 30 bo looked upon as the cx- 
pcncc of conveying a khurwar of iron from the Punjcoia river to Cabool. A hundred 
khurwars of this iron are said to be about the quantity annually consumed in Cabool, 
in the time of Dost MaWincd ; lately the demand has greasy increased. Taking this 
quantity only, however, as the estimate, wc have at the ratb of Rs. 30 per khurwar , 
an expencc oY Rs. 3000 for carriage ; but to render .the iron (it for use, one-third is 
lost, so that an expcnce of Rs. 1,000 is every year incurred in Cabool, for the con- 
veyance of slag. The information I have been able to gather respecting the probable 
quantity annually produced in Bajour is so vague «md contradictory, that 1 do not 
feel justified in carrying out this calculation farther. r?5t a guess, I believe it must be 
about a thousand khurwars; but be this as it may t there is no doubt that the saving, 
effected by a well manufactured article in the mex? transport alone, would in a short 
time cover the expencc of erecting an iron work upon the Swedish principle. 

As a set-off to the practical difficulties inseparable from establishing works of this 
kind in a new and uncivilized country, the advantages which the manufacture of 
13ajour would possess own* that of Sweden, would be these : — 

First. The difference in the price of labour, the wages of a workman being about 
2 annas per day, according to the present rate ; whilst labour in Sweden, though mode- 
rate, varies from tid. to b. per day. Allowing, however, that the price of labour 
should rise in Bajour, and that able-bodied workmen received from to 2 to 4 unuas 
per day, still the rate would'be considerably less than the Swedish. 

Secondly. The circumstance of mining being commuted for the easy process of 
collecting and washing the sand, would occasion a great saving of expcnce ; women 
and children are 'emplo) ed in this operation. f 

Thirdly. The forests are described as being of great extent, and close by the locali- 
ties wheye, the iron sand is collected, ami the charcoal used, is made from oak (quer- 
cus beloot,) which is the best adapted* for that purpose. This will give the manufac- 
ture of Bajour a decided superiority over that of Sweden, where the light charcoal of 
the pine only is used, oak and hard wood being scarce in that country— the charcoal 
moreover is transported in sledges during the winter, a distance frequently of 30 miles 
to the furnaces. 

I shall here offer a few observations on the subject of the iron in Northern India, 
lor the purpose of shoeing, that if an improvement be called for there, the argu- 
ment applies with still greater force to the remoter regions in this quarter. 

* The iron is sold in the shape of bricks of different, sizes. In making a trial the other day of oik 
of these, which weighed one seer of Cabool, (equal to six r seers of lJindoostan,) I obtained out of 16 
parts, 10 of iron fit for use. 

t The iron sand is brought down annually by the melting of the snow in spring, and m such \ast 
quantity, that for one iron work at any rate, the supply is ample without ha\ing recourse to mining* 
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It is commonly imagined in India, that because English iron is brought out as 
ballast, and landed on the coast for little more than the price it costs in England, 
that an improvement in the native manufacture would therefore be attended with 
difficulty. But however much this may apply to the coast, the case is altered 
when English iron is transported into the interior. It then becomes enhanced in 
price, and from this cause, as well as the inferior materials of which it is composed, the 
demand is limited, whilst the native manufacture continues active under all the 
disadvantages of the most wretched system of smelting, and which, as I have already 
remarked, is in fact, the most expensive that could be employed:* 

All the iron of England, (with the exception of what is produced at Ulverstone 
in Lancashire,) is made from clay iron stone, which yields about 30 per cent, of 
metal, and the fuel used tifeing coal, the sulphur combined with the latter deteriorates 
the iron, and soft or malleable iron cannot be produced equal to the article that is 
afforded by richer ores, and charcoal smelting. In the Northern Provinces of 
Ilindoostan we have the richest iron-ores, namely, the magnetic, and also the different 
varieties of the red oxide, such as the specular^ red hematite, &c. and these will 
yield from 50 to 65, or perhaps 70 per cent, of metal, which is all in favour of the 
saving of fuel and general economv.f 

At Ulverstone in Lancashire, iroA is manufactured from red hematite ore, yielding 
sometimes 50, and sometimes 60 per cent, of metal ; the fuel is oak charcoal, and a 
superior iron is produced, which is of great tenacity, and much used for drawing into 
wire ; steel also is made from it for secondary purposes. 

During my inspection of these works some years ago, I was closely questioned by 
one of the iron masters as to the prospects of establishing an iron work in the Hima- 
laya mountains : for example, I was asked about the nature of the ore, and if a suffi- 
cient supply of charcoal was to be had, if water as a moving power was abundant, 
labour cheap, ami if water carriage was procurable, &c. &c. To which I replied, that 
amongst different varieties of rich ore, the red hematite, the same he* had at his 
works, existed also in that quarter; that charcoal was to be had on the spot, for the 
price only of cutting the wood and preparing it, as the forests were interminable; that 
labour was about 3 d. or 4 d. a day ; streams capable of turning any machinery 
abounded, and water carriage was within a tangible distance of the base of the 
mountains ; that the disadvantages at present, were owing to the want of proper com- 
mercial roads from the mines to the plains, wliich nevertheless might be made by 
following the course of the principal rivers, as indeed had been done partially in one 
case, fyrthc sake of pilgrims. I then rallied him about the anxiety he seemed to evince 
in the matter, and asked him if he was afraid of my running in opposition to him so far 
off as India, and moreover 1,000 miles in the interior; to which he replied, “Why to 
tell you the truth, we scud out a quantity of iron to India.** 

Now whether the iron of Ulvetstone be used in Calcutta for the manufacture of 
suspension bridges, I am not at this moment aware ; but when I left Kumaon two years 


* According to Mr. McCulloch, thrcc-Ienths of British iron arc used as cast iron, and prin- 
cipally consumed in the United Kingdom, the other seven-tenths are converted into wrought iron. 

t Some of these iron mines are situated near the plains, some are higher up. and the copper 
mines higher up still. The principal iron mine is at Khctsari, in the broad and fertile valley of 
the Rnrngunga. v 
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ago, thirteen of these bridges* had been erected, in a province abounding with iron 
mines, and inexhaustible forests, and with reference to which, a celebrated mining 
engineer, in corresponding with me upon the subject, makes the following remark: “ It 
strikes me, that if an iron work is begun in the Himalayas, iron can be afforded to 
India at a rate lower than the present to a great degree, and at the same time afford a 
large profit per ton.'* 

In the district of Bajour, an iron work upon the small scale, and similar to the 
Swedish, might be erected with every reasonable prospect of advantage. When 
water power can be procured, and a steady supply certain, the saving will be great, f 
as compared with the ( application of steam power; a substantial wheel can be erected 
at a small expence, for working blowing apparatus capable of giving blast to two 
furnaces ; commencing in the first place with one, in order to learn by experiment 
the suitable charges of iron ore, charcoal, and limestone ; and to find that very little 
iron is mixed with the scoria, which comes off constantly from the iron at the 
bottom of the furnace. 

Should an improvement of this kind take place in the Bajour manufacture, iron 
of a much better quality, in rahch greater quantity, and at a reduced expcnce, 
might be afforded to the whole of those countries situated between (JhijKncc and 
Lahore ; from the excellence of the materials, do foreign iron can ever compete 
with it, and superior steel may also be obtained from it. No iron manufactured with 
coal can ever be converted into steel, owing to the presence of sulphur in the coal. 
It is in consequence of this, that the great mass of steel in England is made from 
Swedish iron, and the*cast steel for the superior cutlery of Sheffield, is from the 
iron of the mines of Dannemora, the ore of which, (massive magnetic,) differs from 
all the others in Sweden, on account of its purity ; and the iron sells on that account 
for about double the price of common Swedish iron. The other ores of that country 
arc, I understand, principally magnetic ; but more or less contaminated with sulphur, 
and had thoy not the advantage of charcoal smelting, the iron they produced would 
not sell at the high price which is obtained for it. 

The prices of crude iron in Cabool in time of Dost Mahomed Khan, and since 
then, Jjtave been the following • 

«In Dost Mahomed’s time. Latterly. 

Cabool Rupees. Cabool Rupees. 

Bajour iron per md. 4 8 i. .. ..... 12 

Foormool ditto ditto, 6 . . . • . . . . 9 

* The transport of the last of these bridges, which was put up at Jula Ghaut on the KaJi Gogra 
river, amounted to Rs. 80 per ton. This reminds ine of a story that is told in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Earn, in Perthshire. In a small glen on the Northern side of the lake, a building was erected 
about a century ago, when there were no good carriage roads in that part of the world, as is the case 
at present. The lime used on the occasion, was brought on the backs of horses from a considerable 
distance in Fifeshire, and it was left for the succeeding generation to discover that an excellent bed 
of limestone existed in the same glen ; but this was not all, for the house itself was built of 
limestone. 

t Perhaps the finest example that could be qqptcd of the effect of water power in saving 
manual labour, is at Turton near Bolton, where there 'Is an iron wheel at a cotton mill, upon the 
spider arm construction, overshot, sixty feet in diameter, and ten feet broad in the awes or buckets. 
From this wheel, the power is taken for moving all the spinning machinery within the mill, which 
is reckoned equal to 50,000 cotton spindles, or the work of 50,000 people. 

X The inaund of Cabool is equal to 8 seers of Cabool. The seer of Cabool, is equal to 6 seers 
of Hindoostan. 
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The iron of Foormool is from the country of the Wuzeereas, in the direction of 
Kaneegcorrum. It was my intention to have visited this district after surveying 
Bajour , for though the iron is much inferior to that of Bajour, it is very abundant, 
and extensively used for implements of husbandry, horse-shoes, cannon balls, &c. 
The specimens of ore which have been brought to me, and reported to be from that 
quarter, are clay iron stone, and I believe this to bo ore, from the fact of coal 
existing in that vicinity. *» 

Should a foundry for cast iron be eventually required in Afghanistan, the iron in 
the Wuzceree country will be well adapted for the casting of shot, shells, engine 
cylinders, pumps, &c. ; whilst for bars, rods, fire-arms, the superior iron of 
Bajour will always be preferred.* 

I have mentioned the existence of iron ore in the copper district which has been 
described. The iVIoosye iron is not conveniently situated for fuel to render it of im- 
mediate importance. A specimen, however, of iron ore has been brought to me from 
Huryoob in the Jajee country, which borders on that district. The ore is of an iron- 
grey colour, and gives a red streak, but does ncrt affect the magnet. It is re- 
ported tc^be in great quantity, anil the country is described as being covered with 
jungle. Should the copper ininel in the course of time be worked on a great scale, 
and the consumption of iron proportionate, mines of the latter metal will also be 
worked there, for the sake of the demand in that neighbourhood, and of Cabool. 

In concluding these imperfect notices on the subject of the qppper and iron deposits 
of this country, I would beg to observe, that in directing attention to the former 
metal, I do so, not only on account of the demand of it for coinage, and the 
ready market it meets with from its extensive use for domestic purposes throughout 
the countries to the west of the Indus, but from the known demand for it to the east 
of that river likewise. • 

■» 

Should gold or silver mines be discovered in these regions, and there is npthing 
unlikely in the idea that they may, the probability is, that they will always, as far as 
intrinsic value is concerned, occupy a very inferior scale of importance to the copper 
repositories. „ 

If it be a common saying in South America, (the richest country in the? World for 
the precious metals,) that "•a coppermine is a fortune, a silver mine scarcely pays it- 
self, but a gold mine is ruin,” we may readily conclude, that in this quarter of 
Asia, where there is such an extensive consumption of the former, the observation is 
still more likely to become applicable. 

But valuable as these repositories of copper may prove, they again need not be ex- 
pected to equal the results which may be anticipated eventually from working the 
great stores of iron to be met witji in Afghanistan. 

By rendering the copper available, however, for which there is such a great mar- 
ket, a fresh demand is provided for tlig iron, and an improvement in the manufacture 

* There is another iron produced in another locality in the Wuzceree country, from which steel 
is made. The ore 1 have not yet seen, but it must be from a different formation to the one which 
contains the clay iron stone. I shall adverted to this in my supplementary report. . 
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of the latter will not only directly aid the working of all metallic veins which may be 
found, but become the basis of various superstructures, and when its more general 
use is inducedby a deduction in price, civilization and improvement will rapidly 
extend. 

It is commonly supposed in this, as in other barbarous countries, that Russia must 
be rich, since gold mines are reported to be there. But the gold, the platina, and 
other metallic produce of the Urals, are werf known to be far inferior in financial im- 
portance to the iron, and if in the Uralian chain, the activity and enterprise of the 
Muscovite can fabricate annually the large quantity of 7,400,000 pood, (132,000 
tons) of iron, what ma'y not British energy and industry effect, when they come to be 
applied to the vast deposits of iron, and the deep and endless forests of the Indian 
Caucasus and' Himalaya.* 


Remarks on other Mineral Productions of Northern Afghanistan, 

I proceed now to offer a few observations on the other mineral productions of this 
country, and I may here mention, that the plan l have been pursuing hitty'rto, has 
been to employ the natives themselves to search in all directions, and bring me 
every kind of mineral which has the appearance of an ore. The exciting a spirit of 
inquiry in this way, although it has been expensive to myself, is by far the most 
expeditious method of enabling one to arrive ultimately at a general knowledge 
of what the country may possess. During the previous year, the political ferment 
that existed thwarted my success very much ; but now that these troubles have 
ceased, and the attention of the people is withdrawn from them, the fruits of this 
plan, if followed up, will become much more apparent. Nothing can exceed the 
avidity witliw hich the Afghans enter upon what to them is so novel a pursuit ; and 
the laborious, and ardent manner in which they traverse the most rugged rocks, 
and most unfrequented places, when stimulated by an appeal to their interests. It 
is my rule to pay them well, when I have any thing like proof that they have 
worked hard, even though they have been unsuccessful ; and, on the other hand, 
if successful, they are sure of a handsome reward. 

Of the valuable mineral coal, there are three directions in which lignite coal is 
Coal. found in the northern districts of Afghanistan. 

The first formation is along the line of the Indus, the most promising locality of 
which appears to be near Kaneegoorum in the Wuzeeree territory. 

Parallel to this, is a second outcrop of coal in the Ghilzye territory, which I dis- 
covered lately at Dobundee, and whilst I have been writing this paper, specimens 
have been brought me from Hissaruk. * 

The third formation is in the Huzarah country ; specimens of this have been 
brought me from the vicinity of Syghan. 

* According to a pamphlet published in 1825, by Mr. II. J. Prescott, for the removal of tlic 
high duty on foreign iron, it is stated : “ The quantity of iron exported from Stockholm in the year 

1822 and also in 1824 was 36,000 tons. Sweden in general experts perhaps 100, or 103,000 tons.” 
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All of these deposits of coal are of the lignite species ; the mineral is of a velvet 
black colour, and approaching to jet or pitch coal. The Kaneegoorum coal bums 
freely ; and with much flame and smoke ; the Hissaruk is rich-looking, crumbles into 
angular fragments, and particles of it, as well as that of Dobundee, which I have 
tried in the flame of a candle, burned well, considering that they were obtained from 
the surface. What I have as yet discovered at Dobundee is in very thin seams, pul- 
verulent, and resembling coal-dust more than anything else. The Syghan coal ig- 
nites with great difficulty, and the flame, which is very slight,, has a greenish tinge. 
Underneath the surface, this character may be expected to alter considerably for the 
better. 

Although this coal is of a subsequent geological date to the mineral we are accus- 
tomed to use in England, which belongs to what is technically termed the “ indepen- 
dent coal formation/' it by no means follows, that profitable beds of it may not he 
discovered, and in time create a great change in the comfort and commercial pros- 
perity of many parts of this kingdom, where wood' is extremely scarce. Coal of this 
description is extensively used in many parts of Europe, andis frequently of excellent 
quality.* % It is mined in the island of Veglia for the use of the Trieste steamers. 
Twenty-eight beds of it are wrought about Toulon and Marseilles. At Colognet here 
is a bed of it SO feet thick j the mines of Styria, and of Buda in Hungary, are famous 
for their immense supplies of this fuel ; great beds of it are worked in Switzerland, 
in the valleys of the Po, the Danube, and other quarters of the continent. 

It will readily be acknowledged, therefore, that although the coal deposits of this 
country belong to a more recent geological period than that of the independent 
coal formation, it would be an unphilosophical conclusion to suppose on that ac- 
count, that they may not exercise the happiest influence on the welfare of its inha- 
bitants. To the Iluzareh, the possession of this substahee, if found in sufficient 
quantities, would prove most invaluable. It would enable him to work with eveiy 
advantage his abundant mines of iron, copper, and lead ; and in a country with so 
rigorous a climate, and so destitute of fuel, it would be to him the most useful produc- 
tion. Should profitable beds of the mineral be discovered in the direction of Dobun- 
dee, there is a level road from it to Cabool, by the plain of Sagur j and how far the for- 
mation may be traced along the Gliilzye tract is yet unknown. 

Lastly, the coal of the Wuzeeree territory may turn out of importance, as well for 
the woriring of the extensive iron mines in that quarter, as for steam navigation 
on the Indus. 

Amidst the numerous samples of ores which have come under my observation, 

^ . the gold which is brought down by the streams from the mountains 

above Lughman anp Kooner, is all that I have as yet seen, which 
I can pronounce upon as pertaining to the precious metals, It is stated to be found 
likewise in streams from the Kohi Baba* range, in the countTy of the Iluzarehs; and 

* At a single establishment in Wales, there are IS large blast iron fUrnaccs at work, and it is 
estimated that their consumption of fuel is 400,000 tons of coal per annum. Works like these con 
vey an idea of the stupendous industry of England. 
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also in some of the streams of Koliistan ; but 1 have not yet received specimens from 
these districts ; the report however, is not at all improbable, and I believe myself it 
will be found all along the line of greatest elevation of the Hindoo Kosh and Indian 
Caucasus. 

Whether this gold occurs originally in a disseminated state throughout the strata 
from which it is detached, or whether there exist distinct repositories of the metal, 
and in connection with some of the beds* of iron, which from the iron sand that 
accompanies the golil must be intersected by the streams, is a subject for future 
inquiry. To the best of my recollection, all the gold brought to London by the 
Brazilian Mining Company is found accompanying iron, whether in the alluvial 
deposits froin which it is washed, or the mines where it isSvorked* 

Specimens without number have been brought. to me from various parts of the 
country, supposed by the golden hue of the one, and the silvery whiteness of the 
other, to belong to the precious petals. In none, however, have 1 been able to re- 
cognise any thing beyond the sulpHuret of iron under different forms, and a compound 
perhaps of sulphur, arsenic, and* iron. There are some specimens, however, respecting 
which I am not quite certain, and these I shall transmit for chemical examination. 
Having nothing but my blowpipe apparatus to depend upon, when any doubt exists 
as to the constitutions of a mineral, it is desirable that they should be subjected 
to the test of analysis. On one occasion I tried a specimen from a deposit in 
Dobundee, (the ore oxtemally has the appearance of an ore of silver,) and I saw a 
small head which appeared not unlike impure silver, but since then I have repeated 
the trial frequently without coming to any satisfactory result. The fragment of a 
mineral, however, which is submitted to the action of the blowpipe is so very minute, 
being no larger than a grain of pepper, that I should not wish these attempts to be 
considered final. Argentiferous arsenical iron is worked in Germany as an ore of sil- 
ver, ‘and should that metal be discovered in this country, it will probably be found 
in combination with some of these ores, or what is still more likely, with some of 
the numerous veins of lead which are to be met with. 

Aiqpngst 'all the specimens of iron pyrites, which have been brought to me, I 
have seen nothing that could be termed curiferous. Latterly, I have heard several 
reports of the existence of silver, but the Afghans are so addicted to the marvellous, 
and so easily imposed upon by designing alchymists, that I would never attach the 
smallest credit to them, unless a specimen of the mineral be produced. \Iy all ac- 
counts, the Iluzareh country must be the richest in minerals of any other in Af- 
ghanistan, from the number of old mines said to he there, and the remains of ancient 
cities in their neighbourhood, which w’ould seem to indicate, that its mineral wealth 
in former times had been the cause of attraction. , Whether silver may exist amongst 
these mines, is a point to,be ascertained. 

A story was told me lately by Aga Hooscaiu, a merchant of Herat, that atMough 
in the Eimough or Eimouk country, there is an inscription in the Hebrew character, 
on a large black slab, to the effect, that in the days of king Jumslied, (1*74 years 
ago,) the* following mines w’ore discovered : — 
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5 of Silver, * of Copper, 

1 of Lapis Lazuli, 2 of Lead, 

3 of Iron, l of Sulphur. 

I doubt tlio genuineness of the whole story, but there is I believe no doubt of the 
fact, that old mines do exist there, and what they are, is yet to be ascertained. My 
informant says that he saw a number of old grinding stones in a stream close by the 
mines, which are believed to have been dsed by the ancients for crushing ore. It is 
reported also among some of the Huzarehs, that a number of golden vessels were 
discovered once in some of the old mines of their country, and there is a tradition of 
gold mines having been worked, but that the vein or veins are now lost. To tales 
like these I attach no importance, further than as a stimulus to, and a necessity for, 
investigation. I believe, moreover, from the specimens of iron, lead, copper, sulphur, 
and coal, which have been brought to me from thence, that the whole of that country 
is a rich mineral tract, and if the precious metals dg exist there, as they arc generally 
found in small quantity, it must be remembered, \hat their discovery is not likely to 
take place all at once, but to be the work probably of time and patient inquiry. A 
speck of^old in a piece of quartz 'may point to a deposit of that metal ; or an acci- 
dental circumstance, (such as a Populzye chief related to me the other day,) may 
lead to the discovery of silver : namely, that many years ago small particles of it 
had been observed in a stone on which a fire had been lighted. 

A specimen of cinnabar, (sulphuret of mercury,) was brought to me once by a 
villager, who said lie had found it in the neighbourhood of Sultanpore near Jelalla- 
bad ; but as I did not find any traces of it in the rocks in that vicinity, the probabi- 
lity is, it may have been dropped there by accident. Cinnabar is a rich ore of quick- 
silver, it is a production of Thibet, and if it be ever found in this country, it will 
more likely be discovered in the direction of the Rolii Baba range th an ,else where. 
I lately heard also of a very heavy red coloured stone, which is used by the natives 
in tli£t quarter as a pigment, and sent for a specimen of it, but the individual I com- 
missioned has not yet arrived. A person w'ho was returning from that country the 
other day with a collection of specimens, was unfortunately robbed of ewery thing he 
had. Were the Huzarehs any other people, I should conclude from the description 
of the mineral that was given, and their manner of using it, that it was cinnabar, but 
they are such a perfectly rude and ignorant race, that I fear it will bo found to be 
simply*tlie red oxide of iron. Should gold dust be ever collected on the great scale^ 
or veins of the precious metals be discovered and worked in this country, a mine of 
quicksilver would bo of great importance for the necessary amalgamation works ; 
but this is at present a very vague^speculation. 

I have mentioned the existence* of copper in the Ghilzyo and Iluzareli territories. 
Copper. specimens also from Bagour have cpme under my notice.* 

LcatJ seems to abound in the Iluzareli districts, in Ghorabund of Koliistan, and in 
head. Wurduk. The lead of the former two is of an excellent 

quality, the latter is inferior, and of a harsher character. The ore is the sul- 

* The price of load in Cabool in tunc of Dost Mahomed Khan was Us. 1A per Caluiol seer, at pro* 
sent its sells tor Rs. 3. „ . 
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phurct of lead, and that which 1 have seen from the Huzareh country, occurs in the 
form of the carbonate likewise. Lead is also stated to be found in Bungesb, and a 
specimen of it from the Sufued Koh has been brought me lately. 

With regard to antimony, I find that what is sold in the bazar of £abool as such 
Antimony. is a sulpliuret of lead. Occasionally, perhaps, a proportion of anti- 
mony may be combined with it, forming what is called the sulphuret of lead 
and antimony. 

I could not convince a vender of antimony, upon one occasion, that what he 
brought me as pure specimen of that mineral, was not so in reality, until I sub- 
mitted a fragment of it to the action of the blowpipe, and on disengaging the sul- 
phur, showed him what excellent lead was produced. Itaving at the time a small 
piece of massive sulphuret of antimony in my possession, and which, to the eye of 
the antimony dealer presented very much the same external character as his own, 

I then placed a fragment of it in the flame of the blowpipe, and the antimony imme- 
diately melted, and was absorbed by the charcoal, giving off the white fumes pecu- 
liar to it, and no trace of lead w’aS. observed. 

That antimony, however, exists in this country, is beyond a doubt. It is mentioned 
in the report of the late Dr. Loan on Ghorabund as occurring in that district, and 
I myself saw in the possession of an officer, a mass of pure antimony, which was 
found in the neighbourhood of Quetta. 

Graphite, or plumbago, is a production of this country. I have a specimen of it, 
Plumbago. reported to be from the vicinity of Kohi Daumun. 

Specimens of sulphur have been brought me from the Huzareh country, and it is 
s j k & reported as occurring there in vast quantity. Saltpetre is produced 
abundantly from the soil. Rock salt I observed in the hills near Jalal- 
labad by the Soorkbao river, but in too small quantity to be worth working ; a sample 
of it from Altamoor also has been sent me, but I do not suppose it is in sufficient 
abundance there, to be of any consequence. Marble occurs at Mydan, and pro- 
bably in many other places, but this and gypsum, and minerals of that sort, it will be 
time enough to direct attention to, when the country has made sufficient progress in 
the arts, to render them objects of value for economical purposes. 

The most important minerals of Northern Afghanistan, are the following : — 

Iron . This mineral is found in many parts of the country, particularly in the 
Huzareh, the Ghilzye, the Bajour, and the Wuzeeree territories.* ' 

Lead is found in the Huzareh districts, in Wurduk, and in Kohistan. 

Copper is found in the Huzareh, the Ghilzye, and Bajour territories. 

* In Captain Herbert’s report on the minerals of the Himalaya, published in the 18th volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, he makes the following observation in his account of the lead mines “ A 
singular fact is, that the ore and reduced metal sell by weight for the same price at Kalsi, the near- 
est town. I could not learn the reason of this, but suppose that the produce of sulphur pays the ex- 
pencc of reducing the ore." When I road this, I suspected there might he a portion of the ore, 
known to be argentiferous ; but it is evident that the purest is selected at Kalsi as at Cabool, and 
sold under the general term of soorma t or antimony. 
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Gold ia found in several streams north of the Cabool river. 

Coal is found in the Huzareh, the Ghilzye, and the Wuzeeree districts. 

Sulphur is found in the Huzareb districts. 

Here then are materials for commencing the work of civilization in this rude and 
barbarous region, giving a stimulus to its commerce, increasing its revenues, and 
affording employment to its indigent, but hardy and industriously inclined popula~ 
tion. 

A remark has been made, that “ the mountains in this world no doubt abound in 
mines, but that the people must be enlightened before they can be worked.” And 
in what way might 1 ask, js this period of enlightenment to be brought about? Are 
these great mineral repositories intended to lie idle in the meantime, \o form mere- 
ly the subject of a scientific theme, and furnish a few specimens for the cabinets of 
the curious— or, are they designed by an unerring Hand for the great moral end, not 
only of administering to the immediate wants of the people, but in their very extrac- 
tion to bo the means of exercising their energies, mental as well as physical, 
improving their habits, and thereby contributing effectually to raise them from the 
brutal condition into which they have fallen ?* 

Let this nation be taught the practical manual arts, so as to enable them to turn 
the. productions of their country to account,— let the hand of the Afghan, under the 
eye of the European, unlock that wealth which is intended for his use, — then may we 
expect to see the rays of civilization break in upon themorM and intellectual gloom 
which pervades this darkened land. . 

* In a casual conversation 1 had lately with the intelligent Barukzye chief I have alluded to 
(Oosmcn Khan) he observed : — “ If the feeling of the English people towards this country be as you 
describe it, and its various resources receive that attention which it is out of the power of my own 
countrymen, from their poverty and ignorance to bestow on them, then not only will Cfbool become 
happy and contented, but surrounding nations, on seeing the prosperity of CabooJ, will desire of 
themselves to come under the protection of the English.” 
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Opening of the Topes at the Caves of Kanari , near Bombay , and the 
relics found in them . By Da. James Bird. 

The Caves of Kanari, situated on the island of Salsette, and two 
miles beyond the village of Tulsi, are distant twenty miles from the 
fort of Bombay, and six from Tannah. The made road frgm Bombay 
conducts the visitor as far as the village of Vihar, four miles north of 
which is the mountain where the caves are expavated. They have 
been described by several travellers, and are noticed, in a. d. 399, 
by the Buddhist priest and pilgrim “ Ea-Hian,” who visited the seats 
of his religion in India, and whose travels have been translated by 
M. Remusat. The cavern temple is described by him to consist of 
five stories, each story containing numerous chambers or cells, cut 
out of the solid rock, and tenanted by Arhats ; a description which 
answers very closely to the circumstances of the Kanari excavations, 
which rise from the base to the summit of the mountain in six stories, 
and are connected' to each other by steps cut in the solid rock. The 
kingdom in which they are situated is said to be distant from 
Kia-shi or Varanasi, two hundred yojans to the south, and is called 
Ta-thsen Dach-chin. 

Immediately in front of the large arched cave, and on a ledge of the 
mountain, some thirty or forty feet below, there are several small 
Thopas, or monumental receptacles for the bones of a Buddha, or 
Rahat* built* of cut stone at the base. These were once of a pyramidal 
shape, but are now much dilapidated, and .appear like a heap of 
stones. Several years ago I thought of opening some of them, in 
expectation of obtaining coins or other relics ; but found no favorable 
opportunity until lately, when several lengthened visits, in company 
with Doctor Heddle, gave me the desired means of doing so. The 
success of General Ventura, M. Court, an{i others, in their search after 
relics from the topes of the Punjab and Kabul, gave me additional 
hope that I should find something worthy of the labour, and I am glad 
to report, that these expectations have not been disappointed. 

The largest of the topes selected for examination, appeared to have 
been one time between twelve or sixteen feet in height. It was much di~ 
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lapidated, and was penetrated from above to the base, which was built of 

cut stone. After digging to the level of the ground and clearing away the 

materials, the workmen came to a circular stone, hollow in the centre, 

and covered at the top by a piece of gypsum. This contained two 

small copper urns, in one of which were some ashes mixed with a ruby, 

a pearl, small pieces of gold, and 'a small gold box, containing a piece 

of cloth ; in the other a silver box and some ashes were found. Two 

copper-plates containing legible inscriptions, in the Lath, or Cave cha- 
* 

racter ; accompanied* the urns, and these, as far as I have yet been 
able to decypher them, inform us, that the persons buried here were of 
the Buddhist faith. The smaller of the copper- plates bears an inscrip- 
tion in two lines, the last part of which contains the Buddhist 
creed inscribed on the base of the Buddhd image from Tirhut, and on 
the stflne extracted from .the Tope of Sarnath, near Benares; an 
excellent commentary on which will be found in Mr. Prinsep s Journal 
for March and April 1835. The last part of the Kanari inscription, 
and the copper-plate of which I have now the honor of laying before 
the members of your Society, corresponds very closely with the text of 
the inscription from Tirhut. The original in the Lath character stands 
thus : 

Y6 dhaurmahetu prabhava, tesham h(*tu Tathagata suvacha JSshancha 


yo nirodha 6vam Vadi Maha Suwanna : 
which transferred to Devanagri 



STft II * 




mayta translated : — “ Whatever meritorious acts proceed from cause, of 
these the source Tathagata (Buddha) has declared; the opposing 
principle of these the great One of exalted birth, has also demonstrated.* 
The only difference between the text of the present inscription and 
the one from Tirhut, is the last word Suwanna , the Pali for Suvarna in- 
stead of Sramana ; and which means the golden one , or one of an exalted 
birth or tribe, and is here evidently an appellative of Bhuddha. In the 
appendix to Mr. B. II. Hodgson’s quotations in proof of his sketch of 
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Buddhism, one of the principal attributes of Adi Buddha is 

Suvama-warnata. The above sentence, as Mr. Hodgson remarks, 

contains the confessio fedei of the Buddhaist, and is in the mouth of every 

one at Kathmandu. The discovery of it at Kanari confirms an opinion 

long prevalent, that the cave temples of Western India are exclusively 

Bauddha , and seems to strengthen the theory regarding the origin of 

the Dihgopes of Kanari, Manikyala, and Afghanistan, that they are 

Bauddha Mausolea, built over the remains of persons of this faith, 

either of a royal or priestly character. Little cfoubt can exist of the 

ashes found in the two copper urns being those of the persons buried, 

one of whom, according to the larger copper inscription, was the chief 

of the great Vihar , or large arched temple at Kanari. The object of 

these monuments was, as Mr. Prinsep says, twofold : a memorial of the 

dead, and in honour of the deity, of which the enshrined saint was only 

a portion, and as legitimately entitled to be worshipped as the source 

from which he had emanated, and to which, according to their creed, he 

could after a life of virtuous penance and abstraction return. The 

monuments in the Punjab and Cabul appear to be consecrated tombs 

of a race of princes, who were of the Buddhaist faith ; whose coins 

are inscribed on one side with Greek letters, and the other with those 

of Bactrian Pali , and whose tribe is called Khoranon . They were a 

Graeco- Indo-Scythic race, mentioned by Marco Polo, and called by him 

Karaunas , a tribe of robbers who scoured the country, and plundered 

every thing within their reach.* 

# 

I abstain now from offering ,any remarks on the general prevalence 
of the Buddhaist faith on this side of India, or its connexion with the 
worship of the sun, as my only object is to bring to notice the *elics 
found at Kanari, and their similarity to those discovered in the 
Punjab. 


* Travels of Marco Polo by Mar&eu, page 86. 
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Literal Translation. 

Salutation to Sarvagna, (a Jine or Boud’dha, or deified sage peculiar 
to those sects.) 

This was founded in the year of the reign of the Trukudaka line 
about 100 years at BardhamanUy * 54 on the north, and 85 at Maha 
Behar, by P ashy a Burma, whose habitation was in the northern forest 
of the conquered Taromi , and who, by his personal beauty, was possess- 
ed of a Buddhistical appearance as a Chaitya, f in honor of the most 
powerful, very wise, and superior Bhagavana Sakya t Muni * whose acts 
were wonderful, and who was the son of Sarad'dliati , for the purpose of 
his studying and practising with firm devotion the famous Boiid'dha 
religion, the duty of a learned man. 

So long as the revolving waves wherein the Makara% are swimming 
at night? the milky water ofi the Kshira Samudra , (sea of milk,) the 
Meru with its abundant gold and the forest of mangoe — the deep 
rivers continuing to flow with their clean streams will endure, so long 
this deed of Pushy a, which contributes to the advancement of devotion, 
is durable. * 

Note. — I have most unwillingly kept back Dr. Bird’s paper for many weeks, in- 
tending to publish it together with a notice of the late Lt. Pigou’s Discoveries at 
Buhurabad near Jullalabad, on the frontier of Afghanistan. 1 thought the almost 
simultaneous examination of a set of topes situated close to a set of cures , giving si- 
milar results nearly at places so distant as Buhurabad and Kanari, worthy of being 
placed in juxta-position, as of interest to the investigator of Boodhist>antiquities. I 
am extremely sorry that great delay in the preparation of a simple lithograph to 
accompany the Buhurabad paper should have caused the suppression \>f this inter- 
esting paper for so long a time. Having heard a few days ago from Dr. Bird, with 
the promise of a translation t>f the inscription on the two copper plates dug from 
the Dehgop at Kanari, copy of which accompanied his paper, I determined on pub- 
lishing $he reading of one of them (subject to correction by Dr. Bird) as given by 
Pundit Kamalakanta Vidyalanka, and the literal translation of that reading, which 
I owe to a native gentleman of much learning and intelligence, Baboo NeelTatna 
Holdar of Calcutta. The inscription is numbered xxvm. (and so copied erroneously 
into the lithograph,) in a work shortly, I am happy to say, about to appear on the 
Excavations in Western India, originated by Mr. Watlien, well known as a Sanscrit 
scholar, and carried on by Dr. Bird. ft 

This country is also mentioned in the 25th sloka of the Pratdpa Rudra inscription, 
vide Asiatic Journal, No 82, 1838, page 906. 

f Place of religious worship. This, if the word druma be added to it, means a sacred 
tree. 

+ A horned fish, or a fabulous auiuia^ 
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Note on a Copper Land Grant , by Java Chandra. 

The copper plate whence the accompanying reading in modern Sanscrit character 
and translation are taken, was found near Fyzabad in the Oude, and a facsimile of it 
was forwarded to me by Lieut. Col. Caulfield, then Resident at Lucknow. The land 
grants of the donor, Raja Jaya Chandra, arc not uncommon. In the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society there is a notice by the late Mr. Colebrooke, 
(p. 441,) of a grant by this Raja, whicll* is however described at second-hand : 
“ Without having seen the original/* says Mr. Colebrooke, " no opinion can be 
offered as to the probable genuineness of this monument ; (date s. 1220, a. d. 1164) 
the inscription is however consistent with chronology ; for Jaya Chandra, who is des- 
cribed in the Aj/een Acheri as supreme monarch of India, haying the seat of his empire 
at Canouj, is-there mentioned as the ally of Shehabuddin in the war with Prithair 
Raja, or Pithora, about the year of the Hejira 588, or a. d. 1192; twenty-eight 
years after the date of this grant.** 

The date of the grant now published is s. 1243, or a. d. 1187, twenty-three 
years subsequent to that of the same monarch noted by Mr. Colebrooke, and 
only six years prior to the death of the ill-fated donor, which occurred a. d. 1193. 
With him expired the dynasty of the Rahtore princes of Canouj. t 

The genealogy, as given in the grant now beforb us, differs only in the name of the 
first ancestor mentioned from that found in Mr. Colcbrooke’s grant. The name 
is there Sripala , here Yusovigra, but the identity of the monarch, knowrn under 
these different appellations, has been already ascertained, and admitted by the 
highest authorities, ( As. Soc. Jour. vol. iii. p. 339). 

The phraseology of this grant is net different from those of Jaya Chandra, which 
have been already discovered : the anathema against the resumers of land granted 
in free tenure is remarkable for its peculiar bitterness. The plate, judging from 
the facsimile, must be in high preservation, and the date it gives is valuable, as 
bearing cojroborative testimony to the accuracy of chronological data. 

ft 


ii gw i vw: 

* fsrsr: m n 

u fwsr i^r 

wnnfta ii awnjvRdt s r threfi s 

3jv: i i vrrfu 

^VTfu^r5Er*T^fftfw?RUi!nf^?r n 

vTsrtf^m n mmwwft 
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: i ?ron 

TOtfw ir^Tfayr^f^w: *ftT 

nri: ii *R*rrfrf?3rcJmT*ra*re ^rf»ar 

gii1%fT: it«r: SjwriV 3Tt% . f^nffaisw: n 

fT«*TT^5TT?Trr fsT^ft ?irnns‘wf^^vin^^5T^M««i>rwt •TT 
^•* I srtfna*ii**[*t HHqrt ?twt jfff^r^r? rfa - 
^t5i: ii 3rera*ramfcTOnratf*33 *rwT?ra ^f^s: i 

^fawg^^pTWH wf?T H2TT T«r *f«i warsrr: ii ’Spiff =T 

f^sr^^rsrw rrewrer^: | 

5r?T3^i^gr^KT4 , l?T»j^f^m 
*r: ii sft^^2rT5R*Tsr%f%fir^sr^Tf5T ^T<r«Ktfw 
^HqnfsT i ?t*?t Nfw5fi*Tti^sif»nTT^rffr n^ftrrsrfff^rfw ktw 

^wrcfSri^firaNr i *nfn insrnrfr*^ 

fsR^rgfCSf^^ST l| rT^WT^rff^5(i*TT^Wory ^ •* ffWR: TfrT 

i^RT^PfiTtW HQ T^'RSfprraw: | tiforRflTO* fsHTC 

fSWTW *T*¥TTiprr: I ihPff^^^WWT«WfsNr 
- d * 

'TTfsrcn: II 


^ms^TJTg^pt «T «ff^ ^sraf[ ^WTOTfWW: UWT^tT 

f l 


vttttt 



g?: ii *t«r ^f^rf^ur: ^ *rc*r 

»nn 



^wfronnflrcisrrftnCrw 7T$*?rs: s* 

vfiT »T3Rf?r *rcwf?r sra ’=^rrf^nrf?T *fsrj%%rfwinf^^ 

*perwf?r ^ ik* »tit^ »t*t 

TTWifVsrar qw rr fruwnn fir wrf?r »rewf?f 

srawfwf* f%^f%frTf^rrorTwfw 
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*nn^ M ^! w «r f? r *T5rvf?r sr^rf?r f^rfavfa 

Wit%^TT wrerwffT s $far«w*r^^ ii 


^Tsr^rwt wf^rjTtf^fT inft?rc *»rnrf?i ^i^rf^r 

^msprjfVra fHW N Hf»rfw^T*fr: gfa frr ^ftgT’ni^T 
^rcwrsr ^twwnf^ifk 

^ firf^?r *rcg H*?ri i ^ngrWfx 1%f%?T?rw ’rersr * 

^RT^ftTC ^fnfoTVT fsnrFT: 

w^JTTWSfr: * 

**r*T ^t«tt£ *rrfa ^unm *7rwrrf*fre?t Tf%f^ 

*fq- **r?r 8^ ^mras^t ^ *srY ^iN 1 ^wsrerurpraT 

*r*n*ri ^rrRT fwfw»r^^f3T fwitsn^^fa 

r^r twf*T^u^TTJ^ra»r^ 3<wpVift 

wf?T ^TWT5^ f^R^r^HJIWrft ^srt 

from H^rrarifcT ’wf^n ^fwf «t*t *rr?nf^ <Tr*rw 

^1 ^rcnfrfap^ii 

w^T3rT^K^r?w^f?if^u^KT*r rr^nfhsrc^nfhrw 

^rf*r v: wfbJT*nfa^r% «jf*f *?n*f?r n *nRra> 

fsrotf wtaTfwsft ui^f Hfi^r w*mr tott 


ot. ii ^^r«iw froTfsr ^»rai^7T^ 5^^: n ®rf%^w^T 
1% W*? II ^T^tTT IfrT-pPfTT ^ ?TI5^ 

ii *f*rr TTsrfv: i ?ror irer «r^T 

Hirers* ?iw tt^t qnswi ^rrt ^ttt^t «rt Y^r ** 
i w -favret fwfii^HTrurtfv: ww *9*rfir i ? rg T u rre t 
wnrfonhr ^ i *rct wftrfiiT ?t w^f* i 
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^WiwiTfasn i «r fH RnrfaroTirshN i fare 

SNufasi vfSrr to** u ’n?rrefwTfwr 

f^r^jrTTnTm^^^Tf^r^wt^rr: i nmi^mm«r«R^4j»n 
srrnnf n ^*w: wi i ^nsftv 

HWHWVWJfel Mr^wnfeeifadiiRt 

«itv: n 


Literal Translation , by Pundit Sa rod ah a Prasadh. 

1. May the embrace of Lakshmi, (******* and Vaikuntha,) 
contribute to your prosperity! 

2. The Rajas who were descended from the lunar line having de- 
parted for heaven, one, named Yasovigraha , by his natural spirits was 
as the sun himself. 

3. His son was Mahi Chandra , who extended his fame as beams of 
the moon across the sea. 

4. His son was Chandra Deva , who was exceedingly given to justice, 

who invaded the whole circle of his enemies, and dispelled the darkness 
of the gallant warriors. He, by the power of his arms, gained* the king- 
dom of Gddliipoora , where all sorts of insurrections have been quelled 
by his power. * 

5. He, ( Chandra DevaJ who protected the sacred places of Rashi , 
(Benarus,) Kushikotsava Koshala , (Oude,) and Indrasthana , possessing 
them, who constantly gave gold equal to the weight of his body to the 
Brahmanas ; made the Vasumati , (earth,) renowned by the hundreds 
and hundreds of tulds * 

6. His son Madanapala, who was like the moon in his line, and the 
crest-jewel of all the Raja3, was glorious ! By the water of his anoint- 
ment, all the filth of the Kaliyuga has been washed *away. 

* A religious ceremony, i. e. giving gold or silver to the Brahmanas , equal to the 
weight of the donor’s body ; the ceremony is in these days dften practised by weighments 
against grains, or precious merchandise. It is supposed to be efficacious in awarding 
evil, and was constantly had recourse to by Maharaja Runjcct Sing, (Lahore,) in his 
last illness. 
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7. At the time of his expedition for conquests, when the earth was 
as it were crumbling under the over-passing of his furious elephants, 
as well as his mighty army, the mouth of Seslia ,* smeared with blood 
gushing from the palate pierced by the pressure with his head jewel, 
was for sometime bent down even to his breast. 

8. From him was born Gobinda dhundra , like the moon rising from 
the sea, who by his arms, long and like the creeping plant, kept the 
newly, acquired kingdom — stubborn as the elephant in confinement ; nay, 
who granted a great many cows yielding sweet m^k. 

9. His elephants, rivals to that of Indra 9 having sought in vain in 
the three quarters of the world for elephants, capable of bearing their 
burdens, came at last in the quarter of Indra , (east,) and wandered 
there- along, j* 

10. From him was born Raja Vijaya Chandra , who like Surapati , 
(Indra,) cut off the Pukshus of all the Bhubhrit\. lie at his easy con- 
quest of the world, has extinguished the hg^t of the earth by the abun- 
dant tears of * * * * * 

11. His renown challenging the three regions of creation des- 
cribed by eminent poets, and which reached as far as the Vishnu 
loka , (region of Vishnu ,) has bqen ever the terror of Vali Raja.\ 

12. The earth, at the expedition of Vijaya Chandra to conquer the 
whole world crushed by his furious elephants, ascended, as it were, 
in the dust caused by his numerous army, to solicit refuge from 
Prajapatl \ ( Brahma J 

13. From him who was possessed of wondrous power, sprung one 
named Jaya Chandra y the lord of all Rajas, who was as the Narayana 
himself, born only for the deliverance of the world ; and whom the 
Rajas fitfmbling themselves ceased from contemplating hostilities with, 
and putting a stop to their designs, submitted to. 

14. At the preparation of his warlike affairs, the Phanindra (the 
chief of serpents,) wearied with falling down and again rising from the 
hard shell of the Kurma, || under the pressure of his elephants the ichor 
from whose temples dropped into the streams, running from the 

* The chief of serpents, supporting the earth on hi| head. 

f With the view of finding there the rival elephants of Indra. 

X The word paksha means when relating to Indra the “peaks of mountains;” and 
“ allies” when referring to the liaja. The viov^Bhubhrit has also a double meaning, 
“the mountain” and “ the (other) Rajas.” 

J Vali Raja , v. the Srimat Bhdgavata. 

|| The tortoise supposed to reside underneath the earth. 
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shaking hills, and panting from his thousand hoods with impatience, 
would without sustenance have fainted, and died. 

He, the glorious Jay a Chandra , whose feet were adored by the cir- 
cle of Rajas, and who was like Vachaspata* in discussing on various 
Vidyas , (sciences,) the lord of the three Rajas: viz., Aswapati , Goyapati, 
and Narapati , very rich, king of kings, learned and superior to all, and 
who was devoted to the feet of (his father) Vijaya Chandra , who also 
was like Vachaspati in discussing, &c. and devoted to (the feet of his 
father) Govinda Chandra , who also was, &c. and devoted to the feet 
of (his father) Madattapala> who also was, &c. and devoted to the feet 
of (his father) Chandra Deva, who was also very learned, king of kings, 
Sac. Sac. and who gained the kingdom of Kanyakubja by the power 
of his arms. That* proclaims and orders to all the inhabitants of 
Kemali, the village situated at Ashureshapattana, to all the rajas, 
princes, ministers, priests, attendants, chiefs of assemblies, warriors, 
( ahshapdlalikas ) physicians* and servants, who were occasionally to 
attend to the female apartments, superintendents of elephants, horses, 
mines, cows, Sac. 

Be it known to all of you, that this day, the seventh day of the moon, 
in the month of Ashddha of Samvatsara 1243, we, for promoting the 
virtue and fame of our parents and ourselves, having performed 
ablution in the Ganga at Benares, — satisfied as usual, the Gods , 
Munis, men, together with deceased ancestors, with offerings of water, 
adored him whose fervid beams dispel darkness, worshipped him who 
wears the crescent on his forehead ( Shiva ), and Vasudeva (Vishnti), 
offered oblations to Hutashana (Fire) with Payasha\ and performed 
Achamana with water, then granted with water in hand to Atonga 
Ouda Rdyuta, , who belonged to the Bharadddja line, and whs pps$essed 
of three Provaras, viz . % Bharaddaja, Augirasa , and Varhaspatya, and 
who was the son of Indra Rdyuta , and grandson of Atala Rdyuta 
with ^ Sashna , (grant) village above-mentioned ( Kemali ) which was 
enriched with water and earth, with mines of iron and salts, with 
ponds full of fishes, with caves and fertile farms, mountains and 
forests, with gardens of modhu and mango trees, and which extends 
as far as Trinayulhi , and tlj four boundaries of which were undispu- 
table. It is ever to be enjoyed so long as the sun and moon will 
endure. Its revenues, as settled, or are to be settled, are duly to be 
discharged by the tenants. 

* The Guru of the Gods. 

f Rice boikd with milk and sugar. 
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Slokas . — He who grants lauds, and he who accepts, both of those 
virtuous reside in heaven. 

O, Purandata , (Indra.) Sankha (shell) houses, ensign of ranks, 
'(chat(ah) fine horses and elephants, are gained by granting lands. 

He who grants lands lives 60,000 years in heaven; but he who 
confiscates, or. resumes, or allows others to do so, is doomed to hell for 
a like period. 

*» The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, as Sdgara Raja, and 
others, and he who rules it in his turn is the sole enjoyer of its fruits. 

lie who resumes lands granted by himself or^others, is to become a 
dung fly and to live therein with his ancestors. 

The resumer of lands can never be. free from sins, though he grants 
a thousand tanks, a crore of cows, and performs * a hundred vajapeya 
(a sacrifice.) 

Those who resume lands granted by others, will become black 
serpents in the desert of the forest of the \indhya mountain. No poison 
is of itself utter poison ; but to deprive a "Brahman of his property is 
indeed poison, because the former can kill one alone, but the latter the 
whole of a man’s descendants. 

Sovereignty is unstable like the wind ; worldly pleasures are in the 
first instance desirable. The "life of man is as a dew-drop on the 
grape, but, alas! virtue is the only friend who accompanies him into 
the next world. 

But wjiat generous man will resume the grants made by Rajas, who 
have, gone before him, and whose gifts are like wreaths of flowers 
spreading th^ fragrance of a good name and of a reputation for wealth 
and virtue ? 

Lineage of Jayachandra. 

V*\°ho^graha. # 

Mahichandra. 

Chandra Deva. 

Madanapala. 

Gobindachandra. 

Vijayachandra. 

Jayachandra, 

the donor. 
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Abstract Journal of the Route of Lieutenant A . Cunningham , Bengal 
Engineers , /o the Sources of the Punjab Rivers . 

From Tandee on the Chnndra Bhaga river, where I parted with Lieut- 
enant. Broome, I continued my way afong the right bank of the river, 
with the proud consciousness that I was the first European who had ever 
visited that part of the Chundra Bhaga. On the 16th of July, 1839, at 
sixteen miles below Tandee, I crossed the river by a wooden bridge 
called Rocha , or the 1 Great' Bridge, 85 feet long and 43 feet above the 
stream, to the left bank, where I once more came upon fir trees which 
I had Hot seen for a week. After a walk of two miles over a du$ty 
pathway, I had to climb a steep hill on which the celebrated temple of 
Triloknath is situated. On the road ! passed a Hindoo PilgriiA, a Uosauii 
who had come from* Sunam in the protected Sikh States, having visited 
Jwala Mookhee near Kangra, and the various hot wells at the head of the 
JfcrtmUee river* 

y-'The temple, which is situated at one end of the village of Goonda, is 
d^uare»;atid is surmounted by the trisoot or trident of Siva, who isTrilok- 
or, The Lord of the tjjree worlds, Heaven, Earth, and Hell. There 
was an open Court to the *fronfc with a two-storied verandah of wood ; 
the pillars, architectraves, and rails being all tfchly Wved. In the mid- 
dle of tnt!’i>oiirt, there was a # block of stone about » feet square by 5 
feet high, on the top of which was growing the 'sacred ’vlant Toolset or 
Basil. The figure of Triloknath was Of white marblqf afcaut two feet 
No. 110. New Series, No. 26, 
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high, with six arms ; on its head there was placed a small squatted Bud- 
dliistical looking figure v\ hieh the attendant Brahmin declared to be of 
Anna Pooroos, probably meaning Anna Purna, the beneficent form of 
Farvati, the wdfe of Siva. In the Court there were many tall poles 
surmounted by cow’s tails and pieces of cloth, placed there as offerings, 
by Tibetan Buddhists as well as by Urahminical Hindoos. 

The village of Toonda in which the Temple of Triloknath is situated, 
had been overwhelmed in snow in the preceding year, 1838, when all 
the houses which had not been bonded with wood, had fallen down, and 
hilled the inhabitants. The Rana or Chief of Toonda Triloknath is 
under the anthority of the Rajah of Cliumba, to'which state the lower por- 
tion of Lahul belongs. 

The province of Lahul embraces the whole breadth of the Chundra 
and Bhnga rivers, and extends down their united streams called the 
Chundra lihaga in a W. N. \V. direction to about ten miles below Tri- 
loknath. It is divided into two unequal pa^ts ; the larger belonging to 
the state of Kooloo, and the smaller to Ohumba. In the former there 
were 108 villages, containing 740 houses, and 3,76 4 inhabitants. 

The revenue of the province is derived from tw f o different sources j a 
house tax, and a duty on the carriage of merchandize. UmUr the Rajah’s 
administration each house was taxetl at 10 and 12 rupees, but the Sikh 
Government increased the tax to twenty rupees per house, by which they 
raised the collections from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees per annum, the houses 
of the priests and poorer labourers being exempted from taxation. The 
rates of tofl were at the same time adjusted by Ztirawur Singh, the go- 
vernor of Ladakh, the duty upon each carriage sheep being raised from 
half ap anna (or three farthings) to four annas, (or six pence.) This was 
considered very oppressive by the people, but as a sheep can carry 8 and 
lu seers, or one fourth of a man’s load, the fair and natural rate of duty 
would be to charge one fourth om he duty levied upon each man; and& 
Zurawur Singh did no more, for a man is charged one rupee. On a pony 
which carries from 60 to 70 seers, or double the load of a man, the duty 
levied is likewise double or tw r o rupees per pony. 

The grain raised in Lahul is all consumed in the country ; and as 
there are no natural productions, the house tax is paid by the inhabitants 
from the joint Stock, obtained by hiring thsmsehes as porters between 
the states in the lowVr hillg of the Punjab and Ladakh ; the porters who 
bring goods from E[ooloo, Mundee and Churnba being changed at Tandee 
for natives of tlafe province itself, who receive 6 rupees cash, for the jour- 
ney to LadjjjkhVj The hire of a pony to Ladakh is 12 rupees. 
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The article? taken to Ladakh are : — wheat and rice from Chumba j Iron 
and Opium from Mundee ; coarse white cottons, and Benares brocades of 
the worst quality from Kooloo j with goats skins dyed red, chiefly ma- 
nufactured at Bissowlee and Noorpoor in the Punjab— in exchange for 
which the following articles are 'brought to Tandee to be sold to the 
merchants of the neighbouring states. Shawl Wool ; Bang, or Hemp 
prepared for smoking ; silver in wedges, each wedge called Yamoo, 
weighing 180 rupees or lbs. avoirdupois j Borax, native of Ladakh ; 
Salt, manufactured at some Salt lakes beyond Ladakh ; and Tea, brought 
from Yarkund. , 

For the two previous years, liowever, but little trade has passed through 
Lahul, on account of the seizure of Ladakh by the Jumxnoo family, who 
have established a* high road through their own territory of Jummoo, 
which throws all the duties upon the traffic into their power. The route 
runs from Jummoo, through Chincnee and Bhudurivar, both in Forster's 
route to Kishtwar, and thrnce to Chutogurh and Ladakh. The whole 
of these places, and consequently the entire route, are in the possession 
either of Gubtb Singh or of his brother, Dhecan Singh. 

The consequence of this change in the direction of the commerce had 
been so prejudicial to Lahul, that about 500 people had emigrated to 
other countries ; and many more would have followed them had they 
not been stopped at the Custom houses established on nil the passes 
leading from Lahul. Another consequence of this interruption of the 
traffic had been that very little or no Salt had come to Lahul, for the 
two preceding years ; and of this the people complained bitterly, as well 

as of the loss of their hire as porters between the lower lulls of the 

* 

Punjab and Ladakh. Many of them were literally starving, b--*vip*r „ 
nothing to eat, except grass, willow leaves, and strawberries. Even the 
attendant Brahmin of the holy temple of Triloknath, was glad to get the 
remains of my Mahomedan Munshi’s dinner. 

There are four passes leading from Lahul into Chumba, all of which 
were described as equaliy*bad. Of these the Dogee Pass leads from the 
village of lluppoo, about 8 miles below Tandee, over the snow, and down 
the course of the Boodhil river to Burmawar. The other passes lead 
from Triloknath. The uppjr one is called the Bugga Pass and leads 
direct to Burmawar ; the loVer is the Humguree P*\ss, and is very little 
used, and the middle is the Iialee Joth, or Prws of Kalce Dcbee, which 
1 chose. * t 

On the 18th of July, I quitted Triloknath, and on\tlie following 
evening reached the foot of the Kalee Dcbce Pass, so«*n$ft<^d from a 
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black conical peak to tbe South, dedicated to Kalce Dtfbce. The place 
was called Hoolyas, in Sanskrit Hoolyasaca, and was merely a resting 
place at the foot of the pass ; there I shot some snow pheasants and 
Alpine Hares. On the following^ morning I began the ascent of the pass 
up steep banks of loose angular masses of rock, and over sloping snow 
beds, down which fragments of rock came bounding and dashing along 
with a crash like the* rattling of continued and numerous file-firing. The 
porter who carried my iron tentpegs was struck on the knee by one of 
these stones, and hurled before my eyes down the sloping indurated snow. 
Luckily the ^now bed terminated in a fork between two mounds of 
broken fragments of rock, and there the man’s further progress was 
stopped, and his life saved. He was lame however for .three weeks after* 
wards. The crest of the pass was a narrow ridge not Vnore than ten and 
twelve feet wide, covered with soft and newly fallen snow. There I 
spread my cloak and found by my thermometer that the height was 
15,700 feet. In the middle of the ridge therf were two small slab.? erect 
and smeared with vermilion, near which were numerous sticks covered 
with rags. For a few minutes I had a splendid view of the green hills 
of Chumba smiling in the distance. A thick haze then descended and 
obscured even tbe terrific gulph below', and I commenced the descent 
without seeing where I was to haft for the night. A goat was sacrificed 
by my servants to the Goddess Kdlee, and to that they attributed my 
safety as well as their own. The descent was 5,000 feet to the spot 
were I halted, at the head of the Nye river, one of the principal tribula* 
ries of the Ilavee. 

On the 2ist of July, I continued my journey, following the course of 
»the Nve river for seven miles to the village of Loondee, below which 
] crossed the. river and halted at the Dhurmsala, or traveller’s house. 
The next ‘day I reached Burgaon, a large village on the left bank of the 
Nye, and w r as much cheered with'the sight of a mulberry tree ; and there 
I got some good wheat flour, some excellent milk, and fine honey. On 
the 24th I passed through Foolahun, below wl»ch the Nye and Boodhil 
rivers join the Ravec, to Poolnee ; and ascending the Boodhil river for 
five miles I crossed it by a very respectable w ooden bridge, 68 feet in 
length and 98 feet atfove the river, w ith a railing, knee high, on each side. 
There 1 saw wild grapes and mulberries just* beginning to ripen— and 
continuing my journey fo» an ascent of 1,500 feet, I reached Burmawar, 
oi Vermmawur a,jtle ancient Capital of the Verma family of Chumba, 
7,015 feet al) 0 \^tiie r sea. The spot was a beautiful one ; but the severity 
of the wiij*Wu|d no doubt led to its being abandoned as a capital for 
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several centuries. The tall spires of the stone temples, and the profusely 
carved wooden temples were completely shaded by cedar and walnut 
trees. One Oedar was 20 feet in circumference. There were numerous 
stone pillars, tradition said 84, dedicated to Siva ; and a large brazen 
bull, the size of life, under a wooden shed, besides several travellers* 
houses. The figures in the temples were of brass and exceedingly well 
executed, all bespeaking a very ancient origin. I copied three Sanscrit 
inscriptions from the brazen figures, recording the names and families 
of the donors. 

On the 29th of July, 1 left Burmawnr, and at four mile? reached the 
village of Khunn, opposite Tool alum, where the Nye and Boodhil rivers 
join the Ravee. .From thence the road descended for 1,500 feet to the 
Ravee, which was 4 rushing between steep dills of black clay slate ; l 
crossed it by a birchen rope bridge 1 1 G j feet span and GO feet above the 
water : the points of suspension were at different heights, and the fall 
of the curve in the middle ;vas 20 feet, which made the ascent and des- 
cent extremely difficult and dangerous. From the bridge, 1 had to 
scramble amongst loose stones, and up steep banks for an ascent of 2,000 
feet in a distance of two miles, when I readied Woolas, on the left bank 
of the Ravee, opposite Khunn and Tootalum, at the junction of the 
three rivers, which l was surprised to find was not considered holy. The 
three streams were about equal in s ze ; but the Boodhil is the one held 
in most esteem, as one of its sources is in the holy lake of Munnce 
Mulees — its other principal source is from the Dogee Pass, on the road 
from Tandee to Burtnawur. The Nye River has its principal source in 
the Kalee D£bee Pass ; but a considerable feeder called the Rairn Itivcr, 
joins it from the Bugga Pass. The Ravee itself rises in Kooloo fr'«n jhr > 
Bengali Mountain, and runs in a N. W. direction to Woolas, where it... 
is joined by the Nye and Boodhil. 

From Woolas, I followed what is calfed the royal road, or that used by 
the Rajahs of Chumba when they make their pilgrimages to Munna 
Mulie’s It was one day's journey out of the way, but as it ascended the 
higher spires of the mountains, I chose it for the sake of the more exten- 
sive viewr, which 1 should obtain, and for the sake of the survey, which 
1 was making. In three da/s, I reached Chaitraree, where was a temple 
to Sugget D6bec. The figure was of brass with four arms ; and on the 
pedestal was an inscription, recording the donor's m;mc, which I copied. 
On the next day, I reached Bussoo, and on the folloiving day Mahila ; 
and on the 4th of August, I crossed the Ranee by a birclljpn jrope bridge 
of 109 feet long, stretching from an isolated rock on the Cliff 
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opposite, and reached Chumba, the Capital of the state of the same name. 

Chumba, or Chnmpapoorn, the Capital of Chumba is situated on a 
level pcice of ground on the right bank of the Ravee, at an elevation 
of 3,015 feet. There is a tradition that the river formerly covered the 
Chaug.um or plain of Chumba ; which is certainly correct, for the plain 
is formed of large boulders of slate and granite, mingled with rich earth 
above, and with coarse sand below. There are nine good temples in 
Chumba; none of them, however of such beautiful workmanship as those 
at llurinawar. The Rajah’s Palace is an extensive building, but it can- 
not boast of any beauty. The houses are not different from those usually 
seen in the hills ; and 1 was altogether much disappointed with Chumba. 

Of seventeen purgunnahs, through which I passed LJiave a detailed 
account of all the different villages, amounting to 25», containing l,(i72 
houses, and 8,849 inhabitants. t These seventeen Purgunnahs form about 
one-eighth of the whole country ; which must, therefore contain, with the 
addition of 800 houses, and 7,000 inhabitants in Chumba town, U,M 
houses, and 77,792 inhabitants. The villages on the lower course of the 
Ravee are however much larger than those upon the higher streams, and 
I am therefore inelimd to rate the population at nearly 100,000 ; of 
whom perhaps 10,000 may be exempt from paying the house tax— the 
remainder, 90,000, living in 12,500 Rouses, will give a revenue of 2,50,000 
rupees, if taxed as usual at 20 rupees per house. 

The trade through Chumba, formerly considerable, is now very little, 
owing to the^opening of the new route, through Jummao ; Customs are, 
however, collected at Bhudewar, which forms the North Western boun- 
dary of Chumba, and through which merchants occasionally pass, and 
who come to Clmmba, sometimes carry goods by the Sajh 
Vms and Chutegurh to Ladakh ; but the traffic is comparatively trifling ; 
and f do not therefor^ value the^ amount of Customs collected at more 
than 50,000 Rs. yearly, making a total revenue of lakhs of rupees, or 
£30, (L0. 

There are no natural productions exported from Chumba, save rice and 
wheat to Ladakh j and the manufactures are considerable : the principal 
are thick woollens called Burmawur, manufactured in pieces eleven yards 
long, and fifteen inches wide, in all the colder, parts of Chumba. Sortie 
are carried to Kooloojpr sale, and I have seen a few pieces at Simla. 
Coarse Alwans, or SJpawl Oloths, are made in the town of Chumba from 
Ladakh Wool, but they are all used in the country. 

The men wea^ a long sleeved white woollen cloak, fastened round the 
waist withj»^(3c woollen rope; and on the head a peculiar peaked cap 
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of thick white woollen; the women wear the same cloak, only black, 
with a white rope round the waist ; and u small scull cap on the head 
— the men’s dress is a very picturesque one. 

From theRajah’s Pundit I obtained a long list of the Rajahs of Clmmba, 
beginning with Braluna of course, and descending through the Surajvansa 
to Sumitra, after whom the list appears to be less apocryphal. The earlier 
Rajahs are said to have resided in Burmawar. 

On the Uth of August I quitted Chumba, crossing the Ravee immedi- 
ately above the town by a birchen rope suspension bridge, of 1N7 feet 
span; and with much difficulty made my way to the village of Kurcdb. 
One of my porters in crossing the small stream, now swollen by rain. l«*t 
his footing and was drowned. On the 13th I reached the summit of the 
pass of Chuarhoo, 8,041 feet high, from which 1 saw the plains of the Pun- 
jab indistinctly through the clouds. In the evening I reached the large 
Village of Chuarhee, where I halted. On the following day 1 made a 
fatigmng march of 4\ miles^to Jajeree, on the bank of the Chukkee River, 
over several high ridges of stiff gravelly conglomerate, alternating in 
strata with sandstone. The next day I crossed the Chukkee River with 
some difficulty, by swimming. It w r as 200 feet across and about 5 feet 
deep in the middle, and the rounded boulders at the bottom afforded 1.0 
footing whatever ; after a little ascent itnd descent I came upon a large 
open plain, which I crossed to Noorpoor. 

Noorpoor is a fine flourishing city, 1,924 feet in height, built upon a 
narrow ridge of a sandstone rock, curving to the North ; the houses are 
chiefly of squared stone ; and the main street runs over the solid rock. 
The city was founded upwards of tw o hundred years ago by the celebrated 
Noor Jchan, the beautiful empress, who established a number of Rash- , 
merians in it. In 1839 there were said to be 7,000 Kashrnerians in Noor- 
poor, who were chiefly employed in the manufacture of Shawls. * &avv 
many of the Shawls, Much were decidedly inferior to the real Ivashme- 
rian Shawls, this was attributed to the difficulty of getting the finest wool. 
The Noorpoor shawls are however of very fair workmanship, and they are 
brought in great numbers to Simla, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, and Cal- 
cutta. 

On the 18th of August £ left Noorpoor, and crossing the Chukkee 
River, 1 reached Puthankoe in the plains of the Punjab at an elevation of 
1,205 feet above the sea. From thence I passcjl through Shu jan poor, a 
good sized straggling town, an;l crossing the Umritsir and Lahore Cana 1 
near its head, I reached the bank of the Ravee, which was nearly a mile 1 
in width. The passage was made in about an hour by boat, and I halted 
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at a large straggling town called llutioon, from that passing through 
Heeranugur, Chungee Marhee, Mud war Harmunder, Rarha, aiul Pullce, 
I reached the hank of the Tohi, the .Tummoo River which was rushing 
along deep and red, having been swollen by heavy rain in the lower hills. 
There I was detained until the evening, as no boatman even with a bribe 
would venture liis boat in the rapid curnnt. At .Tummoo I occupied an 
upper room in a gateway prepared for reception by Golab Singh's 
eldest son, Oodhum Singh, who was lately killed at Lahore. 

The town of Jummoo is about the same size as Noorpoor, but it con- 
tains fewer inhabitants, as there are no two storied houses in it. A few 
Shawls are manufactured at Jummoo, but they arc made to order and not 
for general sale. Rajah Oodhum Singh treated me kindly enough; but 
my servants wi re watched, and I was unable to proci/re any information 
of value, 1 therefore quitted Ju nmoo as qul kly as possible, and crossed 
the Chenab river 10 miles below Aknoor, near where Taimoor had crossed 
it. The main stream was 920 yards widf, rolling swiftly on 'with a 
strong current. There were besides six other channels, some of them 
breast deep, and all having a rapid stream j and beyond these was the 
river Tohi, which, rising in the llutun Punjall mountains, flows by 
ll.ijaoree, and joins the Chenab above Wazeerabad. It must have been 
between this river and the Chenab'that Alexander had pitched his camp 
about the same season of the year j for Arrian says, 1 The flat country is 
also ofien overflowed by rains in summer, insomuch that the River 
Acesincs, having at that season laid nil the adjacent plains under water, 
Alexander's army was forced to decamp from its banks, and pitch their 
tents at a gnat distance/ 

\ J£Jtfi*Tohi, frequently also called Toll, is, I have no doubt, the Tutapus 

k of Arrian, a .great river, which falls into the Acesines, for the Tohi of 
Uajavree runs in a direct line upwards of 80 miles, and where I crossed it 
near Mumaivur, at the same season in which Alexander had seen if, ft 
was a great river running deep and red. It was full of quicksands, and 
the passage was dangerous as well as tedious. On the 3rd of September 
I reached Bheembur, at the foot of the mountains on the Royal Mogul 
road to Kashmere 

On the 5th I proceeded to scale, what Beamier called that ‘ frightful 
wall of the world/ the * Adi Duk' or first range of mountains. On the 
top of the pass I saw a gibbet with two cages containing the skull of 
Thnms and his nephew, the chiefs of Pooiych, who had for a long time 
resisted the, cncroahments of the Jummoo family. A price was set upon 
their hcads'by Goolab Singh, but from their known bravery no one dared 
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attack them openly ; and they were at last killed, while asleep, and their 
heads carried to Goolab Singh, who ordered them to be suspended on the 
crest of the Bhecmbur pass. The next day I crossed the 1 Kunrion 
Gosha* mountains, or * sharp ridged bow,* the range being narrow at the 
top and bent at each end like a bow. Thence passing through 
the Serais of Noshehra, Inayutpoora, Chungez, and Murad poor, 1 
reached Haj ioree on the 8th of September. The 'Rajah was very atten- 
tive and communicative, and I received much interesting information 
from him. I also procured a history of the country, and some orders 
by Aurungzebe, and Nadir Shah; besides a copy of p grant of the 
Uajaoree territory, by Bahadoor Shall ; since then the territory has been 
seized bit by bit by the Jummoo family, until only a small circle of SO 
miles diameter now remains to the present Rajah. 

In the grant given by Bahadoor Shah, the revenue of Rajasore is 
stated to be 77,77*9G0 darns, equivalent to 27,799 Rupees, which with 
the (?ustoms collected, mii^ have been increased to 50,000 rupees. The 
territory now is about one'fourth of what it was at that time, A. 1). 1708, 
and the. Customs have nearly ceased, as the Sikhs give free passes for 
all their own merchandize ; the present revenue cannot therefore be 
more than 10,000 rupees, which was the sum stated to me by many res- 
pectable natives. 

The chief crops in Rajaoree were rice and maize ; the maize invari- 
ably occupies the higher grounds, and the rice fields the level alluvial 
formations along the river; these were kept constantly flooded by streams 
conducted along the hill sides from the neighbouring torrents. Height 
of the city, 2,800 feet. # 

The hills between Bhcerabur and Rntun Punjall are all of - '*oar t, e 
greyish sandstone, alternating with loose gravelly conglornerates near 
Bheembur, and gradually changing into a tiliwms state in the Rutun 
Punjall range, —at the foot of which there are large blocks of conglo- 
merate in compact masses cemented firmly together. 

f left Rajaoree on the 10th of September, and after an easy march of 
eight miles over a stony road, I reached Thunna ; — from whence to the 
crest of the Rutun Punjall the road was good, ^ut steep. The crest 
of the pass, l found to be #,350 feet in height ; from whence there was 
a noble and extensive view*, over the low hills of Rajaoree, of the distant 
plains of the Punjab. From thence the dcsceht was through a thickly 
w r ooded forest of walnut, elm,*horse chesnut, and pine trees to the bank 
of the Bahramgullu river, which I crossed by a bridge, and proceeding 
up one of its tributaries, I halted at Chundee-murg. Rain had fallen 
heavily for some days previously, and the small stream had swept away 

Q 
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all its bridges, so that I had some difficulty in making the numerous 
crossing?, which the road took. One of my goats was swept away by 
the rapidity of the current. The ascent of the Peer Punjall was ex- 
tremely steep, but the road was good and wide, having been repaired by 
order of the Sikh Government. My thermometer nave 11,224 feet as the 
height of the crest of Peer Punjall Pass/ From thence the road was a 
gradual descent for 2j miles to the Serai Aliabad, built by Ali Murdan 
Khan ; height 9,812 feet. A little beflow Aliabad the road was narrow, 
but quite safe, a parapet wall having been built on its outer edge over- 
hanging the tcyrent below. The place is called Lala Ghulum, after a 
slave who superintended the work, apd whom AH Murdan is said to have 
afterwards sacrificed and buried there. Beyond that, the road was good 
and broad, occasionally ascending and descending to m open piece of 
ground, called Doojan, below which I crossed the torrent and proceeded 
along a level pathway to the Serai of Heerpoor. The next day I 
passed through Shoopyen, and crossed the # Shoopyen river, reached 
llamoo ke Serai, where I halted ; and the nex/day, 15th of September, 
I entered Kashmcrc city, having been three months and two days from 
Simla. 

The city of Ivashmere is situated on both sides of the river Behut, at 
an elevation of 5,046 feet above the sea. I am aware that Baron Hugel 
made the height G,300 feet, but Jacquemont calls it 5,246/ and Moor- 
croft says/ that the general level of the valley is about >5,600 feet. It is 
of an irregular shape, the greater part being on the right bank of the 
river ; about one fourth of the houses are deserted j but the city must 
still contain about 80,000 inhabitants. 

Th^ua format ion which I have collected regarding Kashmere is not yet 
c omple t ej y arran ged , so that I cannot give any general results. I may 
state, however, that I h ave a Jfo t of all the villages in the valley $ a 
minute account of all the passes, including those which are used only 
for contraband trade ; the history of the Shawl Wool from its first start- 
ing from Radakh and Klmntan (or Changing) to its arrival in kash- 
mere, where it is spun into thread, dyed, and woven into Shawls. I have 
besides ten or twelve specimens of Kashmerian songs translated into 
English verse ; and a very good collection the coins of the Hindoo 
Rajahs of Kashmere preceding the Mussulman°conquest. 

Additions made to the Geography . 

1 will conclude with stating the additions, which the joint travels of 
Lieutenant Broome and myself have made to the Geography of the 
Alpine Punjab. 
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Of the Sutluj . 

1. The whole course of the Spiti river, one of the principal branches 
of the Sutluj, has been surveyed by Lieut. Broome. 

Of the Beeas, 

% 

2. The whole course of the Teerthun river, one of the principal feeders 
of the Beeas, has been jointly surveyed as well as the Beeas river itself, 
from its source to its junction of tne Teerthun river, in addition to which, 
the mountain courts of the Chukkee river has been laid down by Lieut. 
Cunningham. 

Of the Ravee. 

3. The whole Course of the Nye river, with a portion of the Boodliil 
river, and also of the upper Ravee, with the further course of the 
Ravee, after the junction of the Nye and Boodliil rivers as far as Chumba, 
have been surveyed by Lieutenant Cunningham. 

Of the Chenab . 

* • 

4. The whole course of the Bhaga river, has been surveyed by 

Lieutenant Broome; the source of the Chundra by the same officer, 
and the greater part of its course jointly by Lieutenants Broome and 
Cunningham; and the course of the joint stream of the Chundra Bhaga, 
as far as Triloknath, by Lieutenant Cunningham. The greater part of 
the course of the Tohi river, a principal feeder of the Chenab, has like- 
wise been surveyed by the same q|Rccr. 

Of the Thelum. • 

The Shoopyen river, which rises in the Peer Punjab, has been surveyed 
by Lieutenant Cunningham. 

Of the Indus . 

Che source of the Yunam Clioo, or Yunam river, a large tributary of 
the Indus, has been laid down by Lieutenant Broome. 

(Signed) Alexander Cunningham. 

1st Lieutenant of Engineers . 


Lucknow , 8th February , 1841. 
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Extracts from Demi-Official Reports . — By Capt . Arthur Conolly 
on a Mission into Khorasan , ( communicated to the Editor from the 
Political Secretariat .) 

The Iluzarah and Eimauk Country • which we traversed between 
Bameean and Meimunna, consists of high un wooded mountains, covered 
with grass and various shrubs and hferbs which serve for spring and 
summer pasture, and winter fodder, and vallics at different elevations, 
in the highest of which is grown only the naked Thibet an barley, and in 
the lowest barley, wheat, and millet. 

The Iluzarah portion is the coldest and poorest, and the natives with 
difficulty eke out a living fronj its natural resources; living in small 
villages of low' huts where they herd during the long winter season 
under one roof with their cows and sheep, and using as fuel small 
dry shrubs and the dung of their cattle. An idea of their privations # may 
be formed from the fact that the most of the'* people do not use salt. 
There is none in their own country, and as they cannot afford the # price 
which would remunerate importers of this heavy article from Tartary and 
Afghanistan, they have learned to do without it. Their best bread is con- 
sequently very tasteless to a strangefc 

But the Iluzaralis are not allowed to enjoy even their limited means 
of existence in peace, for the Oosbegs make occasional inroads upon 
their dwelling places, and sweep away whole villages into slavery, leav- 
ing fertile spots desolate. Their neighbours, but religious enemies, the 
Eimauks, also carry off as many of them as they can, from time to time, con- 
quer or kidnap, and the chiefs of their own race, steal each other’s sub- 
jects in their petty wars, exporting all they can thus obtain, through 
Toorkislumfrchants with whom they have understanding. 

We found the Iluzarah people* unblushing beggars and thieves, but 
they are mild mannered and industrious, and sigh for the protection 
of a settled government. Were this given to them, their condition 
would soon improve in every way. Their chiefs are 1 barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, without any of the barbarous virtues.’ They reside in small 
mud forts, exact as mucfi as they can from all whp come within their reach, 
and form occasional combinations for the defence or attack of each 
other. The Eimauks differ«chie(ly from the Huzarahs in being of a more 
nomade habit, the chiefs consult their dignity and safety, by dwelling 
in mud forts? but the people reside nearly the whole year in the dry 
stick and felt tents which are used by the Toorkmans. The chiefs, like 
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the Huzarah meers, have their feuds, which continually break them up 
into parties against eacli other. The people are bolder than the long 
oppressed Huzarahs, and will get together to attack travellers whom 
they would rather only attempt to rob privately. 

The Soldiers of both tribes are cavalry, mounted chiefly on small ac- 
tive horses of native breed, thougif some ride horses imported from Toor- 
lcistan. Their arms are swords, and matchlocks, the last weapon furnished 
with a prong for a rest. There are clans of military repute among 
both people. Their strength lies in the poorness and natural difficulty 
of their country, but the last defence is I imagine greatly overrated. 
Parts of the interior arc described as much more steep tharf that which 
we traversed, but this portion, which is the most important, as being 
on the high road tp Herat, is by no means so inaccessible as it has been 
represented. 

Neither among Huzarahs or Eimauks is nioney current, and sheep form 
the piflhe standard of barter with the traders who come among them from 
Afghanistan, and Tartary. 4hese Merchants establish a friendly under- 
standing with chiefs of different districts, to whose forts they repair and 
open shop, giving their hosts 2* yards of Kerbus, or coarse narrow cotton 
cloth, for the value of each sheep received in barter ; and being furnished 
till their bargains are concluded, with straw for their beasts, and 
generally bread for themselves and their people. Traders from Herat, 
Candahar and Cabal bring their checked turbans, coarse cotton cloths 
and chintzes, tobacco, felt, and carpet dyes, iron spades, and plough ends, 
molasses and a few raisins. Toorkish Merchants bring similar articles 
from their own country, with a little rice, cotton, and salt, occasionally 
horses, which they prefer to exchange for slaves. • 

The articles which the Huzarahs and Eimauks bring to market, are men 
and women, small black oxen, cow^, and sheep, clarified butter, some 
woven wollens for clbthing, grain sables and carpet bags, felts for 
horse clothing, and patterned carpets, all made from the produce of their 
flocks, for they export no raw wool. They also furnish lead and sulphur, 
and the Eimauks especially speak of copper and silver mines as existing 
in their mountains, but they do not work them. 

Agha Hoossein,a Nativeyjf Herat, who had long traded among the 
the Huzarah, and Eimauk dans, occupying our route between Bameean 
and the border of Meimunna, negotiated our passage with a safe guard 
the whole way for 1,200 Rupees, and we marched with him from Bameean 
on the 23rd September 1840, escorted by 80 Huzarahs under a son of 
Meer Sadik Beg, a leading chief in the district of Deb Nangre. Our road 
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took us in 3 marches over spurs from the main ridge of Hindoo Koosh 
(Koh-I-Baba) to the fertile and well inhabited valley of Yaikobung, 
which has the breadth of from \ to ^ a mile, in a length of 15 miles, and is 
well watered by a dec n trout stream from the famed * Bendemir,* which 
flows on to Bulkh. 

Wc slept the first might in the cold damp valley of Shcbbcrtoo, which, 
according to the boiling point of a Thermometer, is about 10,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. The mercury at sunset stood at 37° ; in the course 
of the next 3 of an hour it fell to freezing point, in fact before sun rise next 
morning it was down at 10°. The residents say that they have 5 months 
winter, whiefi commences late, but is every rigorous, and the deep snow 
which falls, is not all off the ground two months after the vernal equinox. 
The rest of the march brought us to the valley of Fuojr Behar, about 2,100 
feet lower than Shebbertoo, where the barley crop was not all ripe^ 
and tlie Thermometer showed* about II degrees difference of temperature. 
The third took us 8 miles down the valley of Yaikobung, 1,100 fefet still 
lower, where the people had just got in their crops of fine wheat. 

The present chief of Yaikobung is Meer Mohib, a vulgar and coarse 
man. He put Shah Shoojah’s letter to his head, and came to pay his 
respects to us as the bearers of it, when we gave him a suitable pre- 
sent. Having taken leave, he sent to beg for my furred cloak, and on 
my giving his messenger a note which would procure him one from 
Bameean, he sent to say that he must have my girdle shawl and 1 ,000 
rupees, and he would permit us to depart. We were too many to be 
thus bullied here, therefore replying that tlie Meer seemed to misun- 
derstand our condition, we marched away at once without his daring 
to interrupt us. # 

West of Yaikobung, the main ridge of Hindoo Koosh sweeps round 
to the^jfi^rthward, after which turqjj westward again, it forms the 
northern boundary of the hills livhich slope dowit to the right side of 
the Heriroad valley. Our fourth march took us by a very steep defile 
across this ridge, from the base of which w r e descended through a deep 
valley, about 5 miles westward, to the fountain head of the Heriroad a 
clear pool of gently bubbling springs, where the boiling point shewed 
an elevation of 9,50i>feet, 1,100 higher than^the bed of the stream flow- 
ing northward from Yaikobung. <r 

We followed the course of the Herat liver, in its clear, quick wan- 
derings through different breaks of the limestone valley, which forms its 
bed, for four marches, the first taking us to the head quarters of Meer 
Sadik Beg in Dab Yungee. This chief, who is a vulgar but well 
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disposed man, treated us very hospitably, neither he or his sons read 
the Shah’s letter, but having heard it perused, he stuck it in the top of 
his turban, and declared that he was His Majesty’s servant to do any 
thing that lay within his limited ability. We remarked that the chief 
service His Majesty required fiyim the Huzarah Meer was to keep 
their people loyally quiet, to which Sndik Beg replied, that he should be 
truly glad to be quiet, both on the king’s and his own account, if some 
of his Huzarah neighbours and Eimauks, would only let him. 

We expected to have found awaiting us near this post the Eimauk 
escort which our guule had engaged from Mahomed Aree^n Beg, the 
Atalik of th^ Feroozkohec clan ; but we found that in the interim the 
Atalik had been persuaded to march with an Eimauk Army against 
Hussun Sirdar, a powerful chief of the *Dah Koondie Hnzarahs, and 
that we must in prudence await instructions from him, or an end of 
the war. This Sadik Beg said would not last long, as the Eimauks 
had gone in such numbers, £hnt they would not keep the field for the 
want of provisions, and the ’danger he most feared for us, was, our meet- 
ing some of these returning troops ere we got the Ataliks safeguard. 
Our guide therefore went off to the head quarters of the latter chief 
and finding there one of his sons, persuaded him to come to our 
camp. The young Eimauk chief arrived at night, and nothing 
would induce him to go beyond my Meerzas tent. 

The Huzaralis, he said, were his sworn enemies, and were capable 
of any atrocity, why should he put himself within their reach in the 
dark. Next morning he went up to the fact on Sadik Beg send- 
ing him a solemn oath of friendship, and they preseqrty came in a 
cordial manner together to consult with us about the onward march. 
The son of the Atalik said that^ie would give an answer in his fa- 
ther’s name to any Eimauks wncfcgi^ht come across our roa^Svwd m 
he appeared to be an un vapouring person, he resolved to proceed with him 
at once. Sadik Beg accompanied us one march with a large body of 
horse, as he had heard that a party of Huzaralis, from another near 
Chiefship, had marched to intercept us, turning back at the end of his 
district, between which and the Eimauk border a few^jniles of the valley 
are left waste. Our reportjj^nemy, the Chief of Sal, met us herewith 
100 horse, and said that lie had ridden to our assistance, on the intelli- 
gence that ITussan Khan of the Tymunnee Eitflauks had occupied the 
road ahead, with the intention* of plundering us. We understood this 
to be a demand for a present, so adding to our thanks a* Cashmere 
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shawl, we marched on, receiving from our way side acquaintance a parting 
caution to put no trust in any Eimauk. 

We safely concluded this day’s march of 12 miles, which brought us 
among a quite different people. In point of personal appearance the 
advantage was certainly on the side of the Eimauks, who though living 
closely after the nomade fashion of Toorkmans and Oosbegs, have 
the features rather’ of Durians then Tartars. The Feroorcokehs indeed 
claim descent from a Colony, which was exported from Feroorkoh, 
in the Persian province of Mazenderan. We encamped upon the right 
bank of the f IIenrood, among people of this clan, lmlf a mile off on 
the other side of the river was. the fort of'Dowlut Yar, surrounded hy 
villages of Tymunncc tents, to which we learned that Ilussan Khan 
had returned the clay before, apparently without having entertained any 
idea of barring our road. 

The war, we learned, was ended. It had its origin in an act of vio- 
lence committed 9 years before upon the very Agha Hosscin attending us 
as guide, then travelling with a stock of goods from Herat to Cabool, who 
v as plundered by the former chief of Dowlut Yar, for preferring the 
quarters of our host the Fcrozkolice Atalik. The latter Chief not being 
able with his domestic means to force a restitution of the goods taken 
from his protege, allowed Agha Ilossein to call upon his Huzarah friends 
for succour, and the leading chief of Deh Koondcc, Ilussan Sirdar, 
glad to indulge a national dislike while defending a commercial pri- 
vilege which it concerned every Chief, whether Eimauk or Huzarah, to 
uphold, came with sudi a large force that he took the lead in the opera- 
tions against J)owlut Yar, having captured and utterly rased the 
fort; after killing its Chief and his eldest son, he gave the old man’s, 
wife to his *o\vn brother, and took lya daughter to himself, returning 
^"sw^fnTy, when lie had captiip^aiiothcr fort nearer the border, and 
placed a party of his own men therein. Agha Ilossein got all his goods 
that could he recovered, and so retired. But now the Atulik regretted 
the loss of Eimauk reputation to which he had been accessory, so he 
countenanced a stratagem hy which the border furl was recaptured, and 
having helped to r^Juiild that of Doulut Yar, brought back the old chief’s 
second son, the present Ilussan Khan, lo in lfcrjt it. The latter had just 
before our coming persuaded most of the Eimauk Chiefs, including his fa- 
ther’s first adversary the fttalik, to make on attack upon Hussan Sirdar of 
Deli Iioondee, for the cleansing of their national reputation. The quarrel 
was accommodated in a way to make the Eimauks appear superior, by the 
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Deli Koonclee Sirdur’s restoring the arms which he had taken from Hussan 
Khan’s father and engaging to give 2 or 3 daughters to the heir and his 
relatives, to close the blood account. 

Agha ITosbcin our guide, who thought it well to remove all ill blood 
from Hussan Khan’s heart for the excusable share that he had in the past 
disasters, went to Dowlul Yar, with a koran, on which he declared before 
witnesses that he absolved the chief from all obligations to repair his 
former losses, and called upon him to say in the same solemn way that by- 
gones should be bygones. The Chief consented, and accepted a present 
which we sent with S letter to his address from Shah Shoojah, but his 
manner on both occasions- w;as so sullen that our guide resolved to givo 
him the least possible opportunity oF ioing us an injury. 

The Atalik arrive.} in our camp next morning, and speaking with con- 
fidence about our road forward, sent us on with a small escort under his 
brother and son, while he went to gel back from Hussan Khan a horse 
stolen from our pickets which had been traced to Dowlut Yar. When 
we had got 2 miles down thc/valley we were met by GO horsemen, who 
called out to us to stop and pay zncat. The Atalik’s brother riding ahead, 
and explaining that we were envoys on the King’s affairs, and not traders, 
our waylayer replied that we had paid our way to others, and why not to 
him. * They arc guests of the Atalik* exclaimed his brother, ‘ and by God 
and the Prophet they shall not give a needle or a Ch ilium of tobacco/ 
‘ Then by God and the Prophet we will take it*, rejoined the robber ; where- 
upon he ranged some of his men in line to face us and caused others to 
dismount upon a rock behind and to set their guns in rest. We lost no 
time in getting ready for defence, but the Atalik’s brother riding out 
between our fronts, called a parley, and drew a line which* neither party 
was to pass till peace or war hat^been decided on. Three quarters of an 
hour was consumed in debate, whi*\was thrice broken by demon-action of 
attack and by the endnf this time 30 or #10 men of the same tribe had col- 
lected on footfrom a rear encampment, with the evident intention of making 
a ruSh at our baggage in the event of our becoming engaged in front. 
AVe had despatched several messengers to bring up onr host, and just 
at the affair had assumed its worst look, a cry was raised that he was 
coming. Looking hack, W£ could see horsemen pouring out like bees, 
from the tents surrounding Dowlut Yar, and all hastening in our 
direction, but while our Eimank escort exclaimed that the Atalik was 
coming in force to the rescue, our opponents cried out in scorn that 
Hussan Khan was coming to help them to plunder us, and-jeach party,. 
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raised a shout for tlic supposed reinforcement. After about 10 minutes 
of the most intense anxiety during which we and our opponents, as if 
by mutual agreement, waited to see whose conjecture was right, we were 
relieved by the arrival of the Atalik, who galloping up ahead to us at 
the utmost speed, exclaimed that he had brought Hussan Khan to our 
defence. The announced ally was not long in following with 300 men, 
and our enemies w r ere made to understand that they must abandon 
all idea of attacking us. Hussan Khan declaring that we were envoy's 
recommended to him by the Shah whose slave he was, and that he would 
allow no one to molest us. It seemed pretty clear that the Atalik had 
wrought this^oyal zeal in Hussan Khan’s mind, and probably, from the 
delay which had occurred, that he had not found the task easy ; but 'twas 
not a time to scrutinize very particularly the motives which had brought us 
a defender, so we gave Ilnssan Khan the politest credit for his professions, 
and at evening sent him a handsome shawl from the Atalik’s fort, with a 
promise that we would not fail to represent bis conduct to the Shah. 

Wc arrived that evening without furthc * adventure, at Badgali in 
Clieghehczan, a fort in the lleiirood valley which is the family scat of 
the Feroozkoliec Atalik, and we shewed our appreciation of the ser- 
vice which this chief had rendered us by giving a very handsome present 
to him, besides gifts according tc their degrees to his brother and other 
relations. 

Wc were detained 4 days at Badgali, first in consequence of the Atalik’s 
indisposition, and then in order to get rid of a neighbouring chief con- 
nected with him, Kurar Beg of Suru c gliar f who threatened to attack us 
in our very camp near the Atalik’s fort unless we paid him black mail, 
liis right to deiffand this, he said, lying simply in his power to enforce 
its payment. After causing us several alarms, Kurar Beg listened to the 
rem on su rfaces of the Atalik, the aid of our host being necessary to 
protect him from another more jfAvVrful chief whose son he had mur- 
dered in his own house, and he came to pay us a visit, attended by 200 
followers. 

We now T left the Herirood valley, ascending 3 miles through the hills 
on its nm them f side to a ridge running parallel with it, and proceeding 8 
miles further to the northward over an undulating down to the summit 
of the main ridge of Hindoo K<>o*h, which weciosscd by the easy pass of 
Shategh i Ghilmee. It i? not higher to the eye than the ridge first 
noted, and there are higher looking masses to the northward, but our 
guides said that it rose again botli east and westward, and their defini- 
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lion need not be disputed, for the springs on one side of this trunk 
flow to the Ili rirood, and on the other towards Tartary. Wc descended 
from it to a deep and rapid brook called the Tungan; which led us 4 
miles down with the cultivated valhy of Ghilni'e to the month of a dtvp 
and close pass called the Derail i Khurgoosh, or ihc* Hare’s defile, \\l»cic 
the boiling point shewed an clcv.flio.i of 5,200 feet, about 400 feet, lower 
than our last Marion in (he valley of the Herirood. • 

Friday 9th October. Quitting camp at 9, 15, we followed the brook 
Tungan into (be llare’s dclile, commanding the road at the second of 
3 angles. In the firJt 500 yards, was a brick wall with holes built up 
like a screen upon a not easily attainable portion of the rock, which wc 
were told was anciently erected to help the collection of transit duly. 
Yv T e next went 13- j, # miles between bare perpendicular mountains of lime- 
stone, the defile running in acute zigzags which for the most part were 
not more than 50 or CO yards long, and hating but breadth enough for a 
path, find for the brook which we were continually obligid to cross. 
13urnes I see, states that aft/r crossing the Dundan Shikan, he travelled on 
northward to Khoollum between frequently precipitous rocks which rose 
on either side to the height of 300 feet and obscured all stars at 
night, except those of the zenith. I am afraid of exaggerating the 
height of ^lic chffs between which our road here lay by guessing 
at their height in feet, so w ill only say that their precipitous elevation 
made our horsemen look like pigmies as they filed along their bases 
in the bed. After this very narrow portion, the defile widened to the 
breadth of 50 yards, hut ii presently contracted again to that of thirty, 
which may be stated as the average width of its onward windings for 
nearly 5 miles, where the Tungan discharged itself into the river Moor- 
ghaub, which came from the east 4 in a bed of good width, through* a simi- 
lar deep pass. After creeping a>og the bottom of the defile , for the 
first 2J hours of our *mArch, we ascct.jled some way up the side of the 
left mountain, and followed the bends for the next hour and a quarter 
by & narrow path worn upon its slightly sloping edge, a tangled thicket 
now occupying all the spare bed of the stream, to which we descended 
ligain i mile before its junction with the Moorghaub. The Tungan is 
a deep brook before its entrance into the Ifare’s defile. In spring, what 
with the increase of its wafers from melted snow, and and their com- 
pression between the sharp turnings of the naryow defile, there is no 
passage from side to side, except such as is afforded for a footman by 
means of a spear laid across its rocky banks. The distances noted 
afford a very imperfect description of the quantity of ground that must 
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be traversed by a traveller through tliis defile. An idea of its windings 
■may be formed from the facts, that our baggage ponies were nearly 4 
hours creeping along a distance for which my observations a fibril a direct 
line of G1 miles, and that the portion of our road which lay in the bed, 
crossed the stream 31 times. 

« 

What is called the Derail i Khurgrfosh ends at the junction of the 
Tungan with the Moorghuub, but the narrowness and difficulty of the pass 
continues for a mile further down the left bank of the latter stream, 
which we forded where the water was up to our ponies’ shoulders, run- 
ning at the rate of. I should imagine, 3} miles per^hour. A sleep road, 
which lndcn ponies lake, ascended a little above the entrance of Derah 
i Khurgoosh, which comes down again just below the junction of the 
-two streams, 

Afterward the pass opens out into a warm litte valley of 250 yards 
width, called Taitak, or under the mountain, at the oral of which we 
halted near some Kimauk tents. Ilencc we turned off northerly from 
the Moorghanb, and ascending by a mode ate steep pass to the top 
of the hills enclosing its right side, proceeded on a gentle rise over 
an undulating sui face that gained to a small grassy vale lying at 
the foot of a higher pass. Here we had an unpleasant scene with 
the greedy relatives of the Atalik accompanying us, who ^announcing 
their intention to take leave, demanded presents extravagantly above any 
claims that tiny could prefer for reward, and by their united clamour 
hindered all endeavours to moderate their claims made by our host, 
to whom alone were we strictly bound to gi\c any thing. After I lmil 
gone out of the way to satisfy tlie.se beggars, they went off as if they 
were the part^'robbed, and 1 have no doubt that they incited the attack 
which Was made upon us the next day. t 

■Ortpi-tfir llth. Quitting camp at lp- *Ve ascended £ mile up a rocky 
pass to the spring head of klisreef Which waters a sftiall grassy level in the 
enclosure of the pass where we found an Einiauk encampment. The pass 
upward from this little platform was steepisb, though on an equal ascent, 
and the path was tiring, lying over small loose fragments of slaty lime- 
stone which h;\d fallen from the shelving bases of the decomposed cliffs on 
each side. The defile above the spring gradually narrowed in an ascent of 
about 13-J miles, which our louden ponies were '40 minutes accomplishing, 
to a point at which the strep rocks, enclosing it almost inet, leaving a short 
passage through which 3 horsemen cou\d ride abreast. Our foremost 
riders had nearly reached this point when a number of armed men 
rising with 6houts from their ambuscade above it and on either side 
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of us, began with one accord to pelt stones at ns and to fire their guns, 
those who were on our flanks also loosennig pieces ot rock which came 
bounding down the shingle bank with force enough to bear away any 
tiling occupying the path. Fortunately the cafila was far enough ho 
hind to avoid the first of the attack, and w'e retreated to an open part of 
the pass, where, making ourselves masters of the shelving bank on each 
side, we entered into negotiation with our assailants -ahead. After much 
time had beon lost in parley, our aggressors agreed to lake a few pieces 
of chintz and 40 rupees (as we had no moie goods) and invited us to 
advance, but we had* scarcely readied the old point, when our envoy sent 
with the cloths and cash agreed to, (Mine running down to us stripped and 
b»‘at en ; and t lie attack upon us was renewed. Our skirmishers having kept 
the shelving flanks,, we hud not to retreat far, and having briefly con- 
sulted ou turning again, wc decided that there was nothing for it but to 
force our way, so advancing with our best* musquet men on foot, while 
those 4eft with the cafila followed in dose order, firing over our heads 
at the cliffs above, we in \c& than 10 minutes made ourselves masters of 
the narrow passage, from which our enemies retreated over the lulls. 
Some of our men and homes were severely bruised by the stones which 
were raised upon us during this push, but 20 boxes were broken, and the 
only gun shot wound that could be found was in the cloak of one of my 
Uiudoostanee servants. I arn happy to believe that none of our 
cowardly enemies were killed or seriously wounded, for we found no 
dead men on the rocks taken, and tli^y retreated too fast to carry off any 
who were much disabled. 

Wc were 40 minutes more' ascending to’ the summit of the pass, but 
the defile was comparatively open above the narrow passage, the rocks 
on each side being low and rounded. We here took leave of the Atalik 
who had come after us on hearing tjiat we were attacked. I bjlieve him 
to be about the best man in his count! > # 

We rested at evening in the small valley of Ilushlurnec, where we 
found officers collecting the tax of one sheep in forty for the Walee of 
Meimunna. Our next two marches were over the mountains of the 
"“Hindoo Koosh, from which we made a steep descent, leaving the mouth 
of the defile by which they arc entered nearly 6 mile* ri. JG. of Meimunna, 
to which we proceeded tluQugh a fertile valley bounded by low and round 
earthy bills, the stream which w T e had followed from the foot of the 
mountains irrigating countless vineyards and gardens, the walls and trees 
of which concealed the town till we were inside it. * 
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Somes miles before reaching Meimnnna we observed a sign that we were 
approaching a slave mart, for an old man who rode out from a small en- 
campment to offer his hor.se to us for sale, said that he would lake a 
young male slave and a pony for it. Wc told him that we w r «.rc 
not men sellers, and asked him if he v vas noL ashamed to deal in the 
Khulk’Oollah. (God’s (features.) lie replied that he could only do 
as every body round him did, but that he did not require the actual 
slave, only the value of one, shewing that men are liereji standard of 
barter as sheep are among the lluzaruh.s. IJerattCiS, this old broker 
said, were comparatively speaking a drug in the market, owing to the 
quantity that*the vuzeerof that city had expired. Hnzarahs were so so, 
and the only captives that would nmFFcTcn a good price, were the young 
men and girls of lloum and ( Meg. in MS.) or other real Knzzilbasliees. 

Mirrab Khan was out upon his annual battu when wc arrived, but 
his brotlnr gave us excellent lodging, wh re onr people and horses 
were daily piovided with every thing that could be desired. The^Valce 
returned on the *hh day of our detention, and nkjrUously visited us the next 
morning, when after presenting to him Shah Shoojah's letter and a driss 
of honor, l quite won his lit art by giving him a double barrelled percussion 
gun, he being passionately addicted to fkid sporis. We went the next 
day to return his visit, and the following is my notcof the interview'. 

Mirrab Khan bade us fiankly welcome, and ordered in breakfast of 
bread, ft nit and salted cream tea, of which we partook together, our 
servants cavi ying off parcels of fine green tea imported from Yarkand, 
and large loaves of Uus^nu refined sugar, which were set before us 
upon large platters of dried fruits, as th.* ’ r.st’s offering, 

1 could not uttain certain accounts of Mirrab Khan’s revenue, for he 
keeps no regular duller. My Mecrza nil nested this irregularity for years, 
and u^eep to re m oust rate with MirraU.&liaa about it, when the chief 
would reply that it was not the (fbibeg way to take particular account 
of what came and went, a saying confirmed by report of the laxity, 
which prevails in the financial department of Khiva, and even in that 
of the more form illy organized government of Bokhara, Mirrab Ivhan 
expected to be furnished with meaus for all his expenses by his Dewan 
Beggee* who wasabio to do this without murmuring, after getting in 
half of the Walce’s due from the infeiior ofiiqPw, through whose hands 
it came. I have roughly calculated the Walee’s annual expenses at 10,000 
til las, or 80,000 Caubul rupees, which supposing my preceding conjec- 
ture right, ^vould give him a fair revenue of a lakh, and a half of 
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rupees, but this might he increased very greatly, if any thing like system 
were introduced into his government. It is said at Meirnunna that 
Ahmud Shah imposed a tax of one toman upon each of 330 ploughs, be- 
longing to ns many villages in this district, then registered under Au- 
milders, for the support of Ilajce Khan’s M eh man Khanah. Tho*c 
ploughs were understood to be ustM for the cultivation of lands watered 
by natural streams, (there are no kulireczes in this country), ami some- 
thing more than 3 times their produce was said to be raised from 
Daimce land or soil watered by the heavens. If we allow 15 klnirwars 
for the crop of one % p^ 0l, *^ , i we have 5,400 klnmvnrs for the stream 
lands ; 3 times this for llie rain crops would be 17,200 kliurwars and the 
total 23,600 Ditto. The country is certainly now better populated and 
cultivated then it was at the beginning of the Doorannee monarchy, so 
a gne?s may be made at the least amount of its agricultural produce, but 
I cannot pretend to determine this. Much again is exported from this pro- 
vince to the Eitnanks and Iluxarahs, and, latterly, to Herat. In cheap 
times a khurwar, or 100 mur/s, of wheat is sold for a ducat; we only get a 
third of tills quantity for the same money. 

We made 5 marches to the southward of west, via Alma, Keisu and 
Charshnmhel from Meirnunna to the rise of the IMoorghnub encamping on 
its bank at the fort of Karout Khanch'sci few miles below the fort of Bala 
Moorghaub which wc did not see. In view upon our left during these 5 
marches was the northermost ridge of the Hindoo Koosli mountains from 
which we descended behind Mcimunna. Our road lay upon easy rises and 
falls through hills of a light clayey soil, enclosing many well watered 
vallies and glen:-, in which is cultivated wheat, barley, millet, sesame, flax 
and cotton j vineyards and gardens flourish about the villages at the chief of 
which brisk little fairs are held twice a week for the convenience of the 
country round. It is a fruitful coi 'try which only requires mort, inhabi- 
tants, anti I learn that #hc districts on to. 4 a ds Herat, as well as those under 
the mountains eastward of Meirnunna, are of similar character. 

W«# found our road to Karoul lvhazeh safe, but vigilantly watched by 
patrolling parties detached by the Walee of Meirnunna, the Jemsheiddee 
tribe, and the Soonnee Iluzarahs of Killah. Several cofilas passed us, 
going to Bokhara with merchandize, or to Meirnunna for grain, and we rnct 
single Toorkmauns riding iiprses to Meirnunna which they designed to 
exchange there for slaves. On the 4th March, yhen we had passed the 
ruined fort of Kaornach, anciently the Jemsheeddec border mark, we 
were met by a young chief of the latter tribe, who thinking that our in- 
fluence might avail him at Herat, complained that he had been driven 
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from his home by Mahommud Zcman Khan, his more powerful rival of 
the same clan, who on sending a party of those who had followed him, 
to cultivate land near Nerochok had fairly sciz d their crops, driven off 
their cattle and sold 25 persons to the Tooikmauns. This confirmed the- 
statement which we had heard at M- imiiuua, and which we soon ceased 
to doubt that the Soomicc religion is i*ri longer a safeguard nguainst cap- 
tivity. Every defenceless pi r»<m who can be used for labor is carried 
off to the insatiable market* of Taitary. We ware followed by a small 
cafila of slaves from Meiniuniia consisting of JSheali lluzarahs and Soon- 
nee Eimauks, of all ages fioni 5 to 30. v 

We forded*the Moorghaub al Knroul Kbaneli, and our onward march 
lay along or near its left bank for tTmarches to Merve. The first took 
us past the rather imposing, but desolate mud fort and citadel of JVleroc- 
hak. Many mud pillars, which were formerly used by watchers of 
crops, yet stand among the wbedy bushes that have overrun the chief 
portion of this now deserted valley, and the land retains many trims of 
the industry with which it used to be irrig&fd. In parts high weeds 
have sprung up thickly where flood water from the Moorghaub has been 
allowed to settle, and its stagnaiion in those marshes is doubtless the 
chief cause of the malaria which makes this dis'rict uninhabitable during 
the heat of summer. The next wide break of the Moorghaub vnllt-y 
below* a broad belt of low r dry hills which bound Meroeliak, forms the 
hi ad of the division calhd Punjdeh extending *20 miles down to a point 
where the stream of Kooshk joins the Moorghaub, which although it con- 
tains weedy veg tation in standing water on one si le, is well inhabited 
by Tookmauns, who are evidently in a flourishing condition They 
breed many lidfses which they profitably export ; and they find pasture 
for large flocks of sheep, and herds of camels in their range of the valley 
parts^opwhich they cultivate with jcjjpaibc wheat and barley. 

These Tuorkmauns are a colotjff r of the Krsauree* tribe from the banks 
of the Oxus, divided into 4 clans, called Oolle Zuppeh, Ivureh Shughsee, 
and Chuughee which they estimate in round numbers at 500 tents eaidu 
At Punjdeh we laid in 5 days* dry provisions for ourselves and horses, 
there being no encampments upon our road or along the Moorghaub to 
Yeilatoon* Tlie*nght of the valley, which the river favors, is for nearly all 
through bounded by a well defined line of lowjMlls. The left, near which 
our road lay, was sided by hillocks and undulations than positive hills. On 
the 2d March we first observed sand Jyin« upon the hill as if drifted by 
northerly y/inds from the desert, and a third of our onward way lay, 
over loose beds of sand that covered portions of the hard white clay soil* 
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which forms the proper surface of the country as far as Merve. The bank 
of the Moorghaub upon which we halted each night, was thickly fringed 
with Tamarisk bushes. The water of the river was very muddy, flowing 
ly with eddies at the rate of one and a quarter mile per hour, and having 
many dangerous quicksands. We. very nearly lost a man who rode his 
horses a little way in to drink. Though we met no tents we saw vast flocks 
of sheep which are sent thus far from Merve to pasture w ith a few shep- 
herds and dogs. We carried chopped straw upon our horses, being ac- 
customed to it, but thjrc was no w ant of grass on the w r ay for the native 
horses of our fellow' travellers w^ ho had not gone to this expense. The 
road is by no means difficult abounding as it does in grass, wood and water, 
and it was evidently well travelled formerly. 

Our third march brought us to a very' fine caravansary of burned 
bricks, containing accommodation for many .men and beasts, which is 
attributed to Abdoolah Khan of Bokhara a philanthropist who has the 
credit of all good works in th^se countries, as Alle Mcrdun Khan does in 
A Afghanistan. Close to it is^a mausoleum sacred to the memory of some 
Imaum forgotten. 


Despatch from Lieut. //. Bigge , Assistant Agent , detached to the 
Naga /Jills , to Capt. Jenkins , Agent Governor General , N.E . 
Frontier , communicated from the Political Secretariat of India to 
the Secret art/ to the Asiatic Society. 

I have the honor to report my arrival at this Post, (Demalpore) where 
I am happy to state large supplies of grain, &c. &c., are. now daily 
arriving for the use of the troops about to accompany me to tlic Naga 
hills. * 1 

Having been prevented, from the total want of population on the road 
between Rangalao Ghur and Kasirangah, of Mehal Morung, from pass- 
ing up that line of country, 1 crossed to the north bank of the Burram- 
pooter at Bishnatli, and passing through the villages of Baghmaree, 
Rangsalli, Goopore, and KolaU Barri in the Luckimpore district, crossed 
the Maguli Island to Dehingfahgong, and so through Deergong to Ca- 
charri Hath, where I fell in with the detachment of the Assam Lt. Inf. 
which Captain Ilannay had sent *)fl*, to await my orders atrNogorah. 

From Cacharri Hath I passed to the Dhunseri river at Gohih ghairt 
where I was glad to find that the greatest portion of the supplies of 
rice, &c. dispatched by me frojm Nogong, had all arrived safely, and 
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that a large portion had been sent forward; the remainder was speedily 
transferred to smaller boats, and is now close at hand, having been brought 
by water to a small river called Daopani, one march on this side Hir 
Pathor, (BorPhalong of Captain Pemberton* s maps) and from whence a 
path through the forests had been previously cleared to the nearest point 
to this. * 

From a demi-official letter, received at Golah ghaut from Captain Han- 
nay, I was led to believe that large supplies had been collected for the 
use of his detachment at Nagorah, but in this there must have been some 
mistake, as the Jemadar in command informs me, that, but very little rice 

c 

has been collected, and not much more may bo-expected at present. 

Never having previously relied on any other arrangements than those 
I made when at Nogong, but .little, if any delay wjll result from this 
circumstance; and the detachment was ordered to leave Nagorah on the 
1st instant at latest, and will,* probably, should the heavy rains w'e have 
had not detain them, arrive here on the 5th or Gth instant. ® 

I remained 3 or 4 days at Golah ghaut, superintending my arrangements, 
and was present at a sort of fair, held there, on the arrival of a fleet of 
boats, laden with cotton from the Lotah Nagah Hills on the Dogong river, 
which falls into the Dhunsini a short way above ; about 70 of the Nagas 
came down, with two of their sytfeats, many of them understanding the 
Assamese language, and w’ere engaged the whole day in bartering their 
cotton, for salt, dried fish, dogs, fowls, and ducks, with a few brass rings, 
of which they seem very fond, suspending them one below' the other from 
holes bored in the ear. 

The general average of prices w’as about 

1 Seer of Salt 4 to 5 of Cotton. 

1 Dog • 9 (they eat this animal.) 

1 1?owl or Duck .-x-. 15 to 2. 

i 

On visiting their camp a little above the ghaut, I found several of them 
lying on the ground, intoxicated from the effects of a mo^t disgusting sort 
of spirituous liquor they make from rice, and which they drink hot ; they 
are a very sullen race, and it w T as with some diffeulty I could get any re- 
plies to the few questions I asked them. 

Regarding the madder, with which the haJ^on their spears was dyed, 
I tried a long time to gain seme correct information, but in vain, the 
Sykeah told me, they had none in their ojvu hiil», but what they used was 
brought to them by the Abor Nagas, a tribe I have not yet heard of, 
but believe it will be found to mean the Amgamces, of whom they 
seemed to stand much in dread, and from whom they said they received 
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a large portion of the cotton, they brought down for sale, acting, it 
would appear from this, more as merchants than the actual growers. 

The country of these Abors, they described as being due south from 
their hills, but they said distant 2 months’ journey, an obvious error, as 
such a distance would take them far to the south of Munnipore. As the 
name of this tribe was also madeVse of by the Rengmah Nagas (inha- 
biting the hill between those of the makers of Nagong and the Dhunsiri) 

I may hereafter be able perhaps to make myself better acquainted with 
their position, though this tribe also seem to fear them fully as much as 
the Lotahs. % 

In appearance, the Lotah Nagas are of a short, though stdut build, and 
some of them by no means ill-looking ; they wear no more clothing 
than their brethren of other parts, and are alike filthy in their persons 
and habits, and have a pompous mode of addressing one, which might in 
some cases be interpreted as insolent. I shewed them some clasp knives, 
I too* down with me for the purpose, at which they laughed, and sneer* 
ingly remarked, ‘ of wlmt^isc were they ? Naga requires only a dhan, 
and his spears ; such things are of no use or value to us before quitting 
this race, I may as well observe that they carry away about 12 or 1,300 
maunds of salt annually, in exchange for cotton, so that their trade may 
be deemed equal to near 10,000 mds. of cotton in all 

There are several merchants, chiefly Kyahs, from Marwar, established 
at Golah ghaut, besides Mussel mans from Goal para, but so little trade is 
there for any thing besides cotton, that 1 was unable to procure a brass 
pot of any sort ; woollens and every other descriptions of cloth are alike 
unsought for, their stock in trade being composed entirely of salt. 

A large quantity of iron being found and manufactured in the neigh- 
borhood of Golah ghaut, the Nagas obtain their dhans chiefly from hence, 
the price of which appeared to me very high, being 4 as. each,- and the 
iron fetching as much as 8 Rs. per maund, unwrought; the quantity an- 
nually manufactured, I was unable to ascertain. 

leaving Golah ghaut in company with Mr. Herring who had joined me 
from fiishnuth, by appointment, we passed through a long belt of dense 
forest to the Nainbur Nuddie, about 10 miles, for the purpose of visiting 
together the salt springs, ayd lime stone rocks, which are found on its 
banks. The camp was fornied for the night on a small sand bank, round 
which the river ran, and in the centre of which was the salt spring, or, 
called by the natives, on account of the heat, the Jucung poong or hot 
springs. 
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The water from this spring is beaut i fully clear, and of a temperature 
of IKM 0 in the well, to 11’,° in the sand, as determined by most accurate 
observation, from a first rate thermometer obtained fiom London, for 
such purposes : — this waS'tt 3li. 33m. p. m., the temperature of the air being 
59 j° at the time, repeating the observations the next morning at 7. a. m. 
when the atmosphere was at 43^. 1 fouqil no difference in the temperature 
of the water. 

The water when drank appeared to me to contain but very little salt, and 
flavored rather of sulphur than any thing else; the spring is a very abun- 
dant one, and would nearly suffice to turn a water w/icel, but is so little 
elevated abore the level rain, that arise of only two feet Mould be suf- 
ficient to swamp it, while from the water marks on the trees, it was ob- 
vious that the whole was submerged in the rains from 7 to 8 feet. 

The neighbourhood of the spring was every where trodden down by ele- 
phants, buffaloes, deer, \c. which animals resort there in gieat numbers 
to drink the waters, through my own elephant, ponies, &c. refuged to 
taste it j in the centre of the spring there is a ^epth of about 1 foot of wa- 
ter, below which the feet or hand might easily be passed through a thin 
bed of sand, compos :d entirely of quartz to a bed of large pebbles (4 ;i 
similar nature, and it w r as resting the thermometer on the latter bed that 
the greatest heat 113\° was obtained. 

This spring is situated about 1 J or 3{ of a mile from the Dhunsiri, but 
in spite of this, I fear the returns would not be worth any pcisons while 
establishing a manufactory of salt, as he must leave the place m May, and 
could not expect to return till November, which would be the earliest date 
at which these forests could become habitable after the rains. 

I boiled a large quantity of water, about 2 gallons, till it w r as reduced to 
l of a quart, which was after w aids evaporated at Bor Pathor, but not 
more thiyi a" tea-spoon full of salt was obtained, a very poor return, 
l should suppose, though the salt was to the taste extremely good. 

The morning after I reached this spring, as the distance to Bor Pathor, 
was but short, Mr. Herring and myself proceeded through the forest, 
along the banks of the Numbur Kuddie, to visit the other springs, and 
also the limestone beds, distant by the w atch 1* hours, in a S. \V. direc- 
tion. A short way below the springs, in a small stream, running from 
them, on which the water w'as pleasantly \farm. Mr. Herring’s dis- 
covered some trees, which^struck us both as being tea, though I am un- 
certain as to the fact, but have sent specimens of the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, through Capt. Vetch, to be examined by Dr, Arnott and Mr. 
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Watkins, as in the event, of their proving genuine, would greatly enhance 
the value of the springs and quarries. 

The salt springs which are 3 in number are situated 250 yards to the 
north of the Nambur Nuddie, in a small circular space, surrounded by 
forest, but are neither so hot or apparently so strong of brine as that 
we first saw. The l e m per atu re '•be i n g as follows. 

In the shade, : 64° air. 

Large spring, 1)5° water. 

Smaller one, 08° 

The difference between the larger and smaller springs being doubt- 
less caused by a small stream of water flowing into it. 

In the time of the Assam It.ijahs, it appears, these salt springs were 
regularly worked, and the water dammed up for the purpose, as the re- 
mains of the parts which formed the dams are visible in the stream, 
which falls into the well, as also in th;lt which carries off the water. 

Thetlimcstone, of which I send specimens, is found in the bed of 
the Nambur Nuddie, close the salt spring, where it appears at the 
clay j as also in the small stream above mentioned, which runs through 
the larger spring about 200 v.»r Is further up, and beyond which, about 
1 5 a mile, is found pipe-clay, some detached pieces of which I saw 7 , 
buL had not time, oil a seond visit to these wells, to reach the beds. 

It is a curious fact p*rliaps, that a large quantity of small fish, inhabit 
the larger of these wells, and it was a subject of much regret, that I was 
unable to procure any, as specimen as it could not but have been sa- 
tisfactory to ascertain, what d<. scription of flail these were, which delighted 
iu such a temperature and in such water. 

The only drawback to the effectually working these spring, and lime- 
beds, for a certain number of months during the year, appears to be the 
want of conveyance to the Dhunsiri river, and I think it might be worth ( 
the experiment of making an outlay, on the part of Government, of 2 
or 300 rupees to effect the same, either by cutting a road through the 
forest, or by erecting Balahs (or dams) in the river, so as to allow of 
its becoming navigable for small boats, which might easily be dragged 
over the slight fell Is when empty, and as easily taken down when laden, 
a practice much in use on the; Dying river of Cachar, as you have had 
opportunity of observing. • 

Should such a proposition meet with the approbation of Government, 

I believe Mr. Herring would b e happy to devote a considerable degree 
of attention and minor expense, so as to render these wells far more 
valuable than they otherwise can become, by sinking shafts at a little 
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distance from the present springs, with a view of procuring a purer sup- 
ply of salt water, for the purposes of manufacture, and would also work the 
lime stone in conjunction with the salt, but without this aid, situated as 
these productions are, in the midst of an uninhabited forest, and not 
within 8 miles of any population, I fear there is not inducement, 
sufficient to render it worth his while attempting it, or incurring the 
expense which must necessarily attend such an undertaking. 

I may here observe that these forests abound with the finest jYahor 
Trees 1 have ever seen, a wood, which, though from its weight and ex- 
treme hardness, is perhaps not adapted for all purposes, is most admir- 
ably so for beams, posts, &c. where great strength and durability is 
required, and might be very advantageously used in all Government build- 
ings where obtainable. 

1 left liar Pathor after seeing all my supplies well off in boats on the 
23th ultimo, reaching the mouth of the Duopani Xuddion that day, the 
Uurrioghan Mookh on the 29:h, the Debopani Mookh on the 3(Wi, and 
arriving here on the afternoon of the 3lst,V he road running along the 
line of the Dhunsiri, though straightened in many of the turnings for 
38 miles through the densest forests, the last 10 miles being up the bed 
of the Dhunsiri iUelf. 

Through all the desolate jungles that I have hitherto travelled, and 
they are not a few, 1 never met with one so completely abandoned by life 
as this ; no animal of any kind was seen, nor was a bird heard from 
morning till night, the death-like silence being only broken by the heavy 
fall of the Otengah fruit, trees composing the entire forest or nearly 
so. The marks of the river left on the trees was every where visible from 
1 to 9 feet in height, forbidding ail idea of making this line, that of 
communication with tiffs post, save during the cold season, and that 
f too at a late period from the number of impassable swamps, which every- 
where intervene, and render all attempts at rendering the present path 
any shorter, or much more practicable than it is, alike unavailing. 

Fodder for cattle, especially elephants, is remarkably scarce, my" men 
finding the greatest difficulty in obtaining the smallest supply, and that 
too of a very poor description. 

The vast number of trees, which are sunkdn the river and on the sands, 
render the navigation for boats almost impossible, beyond the Daopani, 
unless perhaps during che rains, and even then, it is not without the 
greatest care, that boats can proceed, either up, or still more so, down 
the river; a very large one last year was swamped close to Bor Pathor, 
while passing down empty, being entangled in a large tree, one of 
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the men being drowned, and the rest with difficulty saved, the boat 
being lost. 

Such being the state of the country on the North side, it will be neces- 
sary to open a better communication, than at present exists towards 
Mohong Dezooah, and for that purpose, I intend engaging a large number 
of coolies, if possible, from Tulf Ram Senapulti’s country, to construct 
a regular road from Mohong Dezooah to this part,- unless a better site 
can be shortly discovered, clearing away the jungle, and if he will agree 
to it, locating 10 or 13 families of Meekirs, at ti*is place who shall be 
kept up for the purpose of clearing the roads, &c. for the future. 

Should he agree, I shall further propose, that the revenue bf these 
persons shall be for the present defrayed by government, either by a 
direct payment to tip? ryotts lhems»l ves, of the amount dcmandable from 
them by the Senaputti, or in case of their objecting, a trifle more, or by 
crediting him that amount from the annual tribute paid by him to govern- 
ment ivory. 

Should I be able durin\ my pre-ent expedition to reduce the Nagah 
chiefs to any state of order, it would be desirable further, to try and 
settle a few of these men in the n/ighbourhood, on the East bank of 
the Dlinnsiri, allowing them to occupy any lands they choose, exempt 
entirely from all rent or taxation, until such time as matters shall be so 
changed, as to seem to call for fresh arrangements; as however this is| 
mire speculation, l shall pursue it no further at present. 

While at liar Pathor I was visited, on invitation, by the Pliokun or 
chief of the llengmah tribe of Nagas before mentioned, who complained 
of Lite Io-jS lie had sustained, together with Ins tribe, by the abolition of 
the former establishment of Kutnee^, or, I might call them, supercargoes, 
who were formerly the medium of communication between ibis race and 
the merchants, in all their dealings, through w hom all orders, and commu-* 
nications to the Nagas* passed, begging their restoration, together with 
the small quantity of lands, &c. which these persons enjoyed as a remu- 
ncration for their services. 

From the short conversation I had with the Phokun, he was anxious 
not to stay, on account of some religous festival which commenced 2 days 
afterwards ; tie stated that the lands and pykes were bestowed on his 
grandfather and father, for Services done in the time of the insurrection 
of the Mat tacks or Moamarriuh tribe, in preserving the property, &c. of the 
then 13or Golmin of Assam ; tli»t he had applied to Mr. JScott, on the sub- 
ject, at Gowhattec in person, and had received assurance that his claims 
should be considered as good, but that now the whole lands have been 
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taxed, the kutkees abolished, and that his authority and rank have fallen 
so low, that scarcely his own tribe acknowledge him. 

I regret that I am not acquainted with the reasons, on which the arrange- 
ments now in force were adopted, sufficiently, to enable me to enter into 
a full detail of the case, hut you may be vble from what 1 have stated, to 
refer to the documents, I have now with me, and form an opinion, whe- 
ther on payment of a'small tribute in ivory, which they are, I was informed 
ready, and willing to pay, the remission to the extent required might 
not safely be effected. 

The Phokyn further expressed a desire to be taken under protection 
from theattacks of the Lotah tribe ofNagas,with whom there lias been an 
enmity existing for along time, and he asserts, though 1 fear without any 
direct proof (lie promised to produce witnesses before me at this place to 
depose to the f«tcU, of the village called Beluo, not far from Mohong Dczo- 
oah, having been attacked by a party of Lotahs from the village of Tagdie, 
last year, and one man and a child murlcred. On this subject f shall 
again address you when the evidence shall ha (2 been adduced, but may 
observe that the trule of the Lotah Nagas being completely in the power 
of the Piincijal Assistant Commissioner of Scebporc, some injunctions 
might be conveyed to the Naga Ilnzarri of that tribe holding him respon- 
sible for any repetition of such act--. 

Looking at the map of this country, you may observe that the inclina- 
tion of the lime formation of the Nambur Nmldie will exactly, or within 
a trifle, correct the points at which it lias also been found ,.t the Falls of 
the Jumoonah, ne n* Mohong Dczoonh at L.mgobir, spelt 1 Lowruug’ in 
Captain Pemberton's Map on the Ivopili, ami so on towards Sylhet, not 
improbably forming one long line of similar formation throughout. 


Note on the Brahooees. — By Capt. Hart, Bombay Army . 

These tribes are the descendants of ‘ Bralio,* aBulooche, who emi- 
grated, about the second century of the lit j ra from Aleppo to Mukran : 
some years after his countrymen had settbd there, he fixed his 
abode at Koliva, a few days journey to th<* westward of Ivelot which 
city was then inhabited by the Tajuks, over whom rul'd a Hakim from 
Herat, the seat of sovereignty. These Tajuks were a turbulent and 
overbearing race, noted for their hatred Ifl the yoke of Herat. Several 
of their Hakims had been slain in popular commotions, and at length 
the part was considered of such danger, that a newly appointed governor 
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exacted an oath from the heads of the tribe, that they would not destroy 
him by the sword or poison, before he ventured to enter the city. On the 
strength of his fancied security, he harassed the people by his exactions, 
and his death was in consequence decided on. To adhere to the letter of 
their bond while the spirit was evaded, five hundred of the Tajuks baked 
cakes of bread, in which they mixfid up stones and cotton with the dough. 
These they concealed under their garments, and attended the Hakim's 
Durbar. A dispute soon arose between him and one of the landholders, 
and the passions of the assembly being excited, they stood up of one 
accord, and slew him by blows with the cakes. They then determined 
on choosing a Governor for themselves, and 1 Braho,' whose countless 
flocks and herds entitled him to consideration in the country, was solicited 
to take up his residence in Kelat as tluir Lord and Master, he declined 
complying with their request, on the plea of prefering a life in the wilds 
to the confinement of a. city, but offered his’ youngest son ‘Kumbur* to 
their Hotice, as one for whom he had not made any provision, and who 
was therefore free from fyose ties which bound his brethren to their 
homes. After much urging, ‘ Kumbur’ consented to become their Chief, 
the Tajuks stipulating to furnish him with eighty horse as a body guard, 
to build a house, and supply him with every necessary of life. After a 
few years, * Kumbur' forced the several* tribes of Moguls and Baloochees 
in the neighbourhood of Kelat to acknowledge his supremacy, and in 
process of time the wdiole of Mukran and Northern Kunchee was ruled 
over by his descendants. 

‘ llraho ’ had seven sons : 


1 Meerun, 

2 Simael 

3 ltoden 

4 Peerak 

5 Yug 

G Khadr 
7 Kumbur 


from whom are descended the Meeranees, 

Simalanees. 
liodences. • 
Peerkanees. 
Yugur Menguls. 
Hindrances. 
Kumburanees. 


Tliese arc the real Brahoee tribes, but many others subject to them, are 
now included in that appellation. 
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They are, 


Tribe. 


Subdivision. 


Bigin. 


Saraban .... lleisanec .... Mogul . . . 

Shahwanoe . . Bulooche . 

'Surpurra .... Mogul . . . 
Bungoolzj e : . fcij utls 

- 

Koord Ditto . . .. ^ 

f . f Kind Bu- 1 

Lahree ....[ ]o04 . he j 

Rind (Bulooelie .. 


Jhalaban .. Zahree 


Mogul 


Mongol ......'Bind 

Mahomed \ « , , 

Bi'rgunj.iw .. Prind 


Mugheo IbiiIoooIio j 


Place of 
abode. 




Kulinuk . . 
Moostoon^ . 

Kurdugan. . 
Topulinjee . 

Moostoong . 
Dusht - i - j 
he Dowlut 3 

Nagao 

M.ikron .... 

[Gatt 

Nall 

Kulipoosht . 

Wiul 

Nooshky .. 
IJull and in ) 
Mukruu. 3 


1,(K« 

15,001 

i», 00 < 

1,00( 

40i 


15,00< 

.1,000] 

5,000 


Present Chief. 


\<ud Khan, 
c Mahomed 
C Khan. 

Syud Khan. 

StierMuhamcdj 

Deeu.’ir. 

Loll Buksh. 


Remarks. 


C Loll Buksh. 
) Bulnnehe 
} Khan. 

i M< er Saj 
Mahomed, 
Moor Baker. 

Pralieem Khan 


TheSarahann, or 
those of ‘ the right 
hand ’ held Inams 
and Jaghtvrs from 
the Kelat Khans 
on whose authori- 
ty they eoieudored 
tneun>ehes depen- 
dant. 

The Jlialahans, 
or those of ‘ the 
h* It hand’ Mere 
[Zuinei'ud.irs mIio 
yielded by slight 
obedience to their 
i tiler, their lands 
being hemlitaiy. 


10,000 I They res pect ive- 

500 Kuhrcr. jly nreupied st-atn 

I I . , . ... „ Jon the iljht and 

j 1,000 Ahinud Mian. itJl iu t he‘ Durbar. 

15, o/j Ahinud Khan. 


A three weeks sail in search of Health — Province of Arracan — Kyck Pin/ no . 
— Its Harbour, Productions , Capabilities , Geological features, Pis it to an 
active volcano. By IIkvrv IIarpur Spry, M.D., F.G.S., &c., Secretary 
to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. 

Circumstances rendering it necessary that I should have recourse to a 
little relaxation, in consequence of a severe attack of illness, I determined 
to take advantage of the sailing of the Il.C.S. Amherst, to the coast of 
Arracan, on. the 1 9th of last month (Feb. Hll) to secure a passage in 
her and vi*»it the port of Kyok Phyoo, at Ratnrec. The ship left Calcutta, 
in tow of the Ganges, Government Steamer, And reached the Sand 
Heads at the close of the third day. Thence we proceeded under sail, and 
at the expiration of four days, dropt anchor in the picturesque, and most 
spacious harbour of Kyok Phyoo. We were there in exactly a week from 
Calcutta. The cruize from the Sand Heads across to the coast of Arracan, 
was a most delightful one. The wind was gentle, and the sea so smooth, 
that out of a party of 400 sepoys and camp followers who were on board, 
only two that I am aware of, underwent the miseries usually attendant on 
a sea voyage when undertaken for the firr.t time. 

On the morning early, of the day preceding the one on which we ar- 
rived, land was visible, and the entire day was spent in coasting along the 
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mountainous, rugged, but thickly wooded islands, called the Bolongas or 
broken islands. As night closed in, the anchor was dropt about a league 
outside the harbour of Kyok Phyoo. 

There are two or three 1 dangers 9 in the passage way, and it becomes 
therefore desirable, that day-light should exist while steering through 
the harbour. On one occasion, hbwever, the Captain of the Amherst stood 
in on a bright moon-light night and took up his right position with 
out the occurrence of any accident. With the exception of the rocks 
here alluded to, the entrance of the harbour is deep and spacious. 

I confess, as we sailed in, early the next morning, the general appear- 
ance of the harbour and scenery surrounding it, created a mbst favorable 
impression. The first object which attracted my attention was the Saddle 
Island. It stands on the south side of the entrance of the outer har- 
bour, (there are, as *it were, two harbours) is about three quarters of a 
mile, or a mile in circumference, and has* a peak of about 120 or 150 
feet iaheight. On it, a meat bungalow has been built by the present 
Marine Assistant, CaptairA Brown. Here it has become the fashion of 
late, for parties of pleasure to resort, to pass the day in the agreeable 
occupation of shell picking, coral gathering, bathing, ship sighting^ 
or if it suits them better, drawing, reading, or geologizing, while the 
health inspiring breeze of the sea is blowing on their frames. 

As the ship sails along, new and striking peculiarities claim the obser- 
ver’s attention, and some of the earliest of these, are, the cantonment bun- 
galows of the officers which stud the beach at irregular intervals, for a dis- 
tance of three miles as far as 1 Sandy Point this forms the northern pro- 
montory of the inner harbour, and on it stands a two 12-pound battery, 
with an appropriate flag staff, under the designation of 1 Port Dalhousie.* 
On the land a little elevated above the sea shore, and about a hundred 
yards from the pebbly and sandy beach, with nothing to impede the cur- 
rent of the refreshing sea breeze as it comes off the ocean, are seen those 
cottages on piles, known as bungalows, overhung and shaded by the lofty 
Hiplerocarpi ; the bank on which they stand is of yellow sand, and along 
the beach at sunset, or in the morning, the valetudinarian may gallop 
without intermission on the active sure footed pony of the province for 
three good miles, and couyt the healthful breeze. A small thatched 
bathing house stands conspicuous. It is the resort, every morning, of 
the lovers of bathing, who delight to wrestle witb the waves and luxuriate 
in the sea. 

Kyok Phyoo has not reached that pitch of celebrity yet, as to call 
for the erection of bathing machines, but no beach in the world is 
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better adapted for them! if the taste of the public should ever turn 
that way. 

The groups of large islands, covered with deep rich foliage, which 
form the harbour of Kyok Pliyoo, rise abruptly from the sea, and 
afford water beside them so deep that ships can sail in safety. The 
hills are clothed to the top in dense and luxuriant vegetation, while the 
peaks of some run op to heights that are computed to extend to 7 or 
800 feet. 

The harbour of Kyok Pliyoo, as I have before remarked, is extreme- 
ly picturesque, and in its conformation and capabilities, reminds me for- 
cibly of thb one at Trincomalee — Like the latter, it is divided into 
what may be termed an outer and an inner harbour. The outer one being 
more of a roadsted than the inner, which is sheltered by the point of land 
on which the flag staff stands, and is safe for ships in all weathers. The 
harbour and -rondsted, with the contiguous extensive deep bay, known as 
Fletcher Hayes' Straits, which stretches away amidst a series of ' many 
beautifully grouped islands between the eastern side of Ramree and the 
main, constitute an anchorage that I am assured would afford safe shelter 
for the shipping of the whole world. 

With all these new and engaging features before me, it was with no 
ordinary feelings of delight that l stept on shore to investigate and ex- 
amine for myself. I found that a great and most beneficial change 
had been wrought of late in the physical condition and aspect of the 
station of Kyok Phyoo. The dense foil? jungle which formerly choked the 
cantonment grounds, had, through the active exertions of the local au- 
thorities, been effectually removed, as had the brush-wood and most of 
the timber trees which grew on a contiguous low belt of sandstone hil- 
locks, which formed the south western boundary of the station. Drains 
for the outlet of accumulated water had also been cut, and temporary 
bridges erected. The last it may be expected will shortly be superseded 
by more becoming brick ones, as the materials, I was informed, had long 
been lying accumulated on the ground. 

The salubrity of the place has by these measures been much impro- 
ved, and the first intimation almost which I received on landing, was 
the gratifying assurance, that during the whole period of service (two 
years) that the regiment then on the islanthon duty had passed, not 
one death had occurred among the officers, or, (I believe I am correct 
in this) any one of them been obliged, to leave it from sickness. One 
great and powerful complaint still exists against Kyok Phyoo as a regi- 
mental station. The Iiindoostanee soldiers suffer dreadfully from 
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sickness. I was curious to learn, if possible, the cause of this, and the 
explanations which were offered me, in a great measure satisfactorily 
account, I think, for so unfortunate and much to be regretted an occur- 
rence. The Arracanese or Mug-?, as they are usually called, invari- 
ably (there is no exception to the practice that I could learn) build 
their dwellings on piles, so that tlfe floor of the room is not only elevated 
a distance of two or more feet above the surface of- the ground, hut a 
current of air passes freely •underneath it. At the jail, which is a series 
of spacious well continued erections, the system of the country has been 
followed, and the prisoners are housed in a number of large dwellings within 
a strong stockade. It is left for regimental sepoys to be experimented on, 
to test the value of Mug wisdom, by doing without piles and hutting the 
unfortunates in the manner now in use. To the men instead of being 
hutted as the people of the province are, and indeed as the transported, 
felons are , (for Arracar*is a penal settlement and Kyok Ph\%> has a party 
of alxfte three hundred ^bnvicts stationed at it,) arc compelled to live in 
low or unraised huts, whicli are built in a series of lines forming streets, 
and in such a damp locality, that I (although it was then far advanced in 
the month of February) sprung a couple of snipe out of the grass, within a 
yard of these abodes. 

After strong, and I believe repeater! representation, not only on the 
part of the duly constituted medical authorities, whose business it is 
to watch over such duties, but by the chief Military authority 
also, I am told that the Military Board sanctioned the formation of 
raised boardings or mntchauns within the huts, so as to enable the 
sepoys to sleep off the ground. But this is not enough. Whatever 
dampness or exhalation is emitted fron* the soil (and that something 
noxious docs transude the practice of building, which the genius of 
the people has suggested, proves) is still pent up by the mat walls which . 
reach the ground anti exclude the free circulation of air underneath, 
an observance which, as I have just remarked, is deemed essential to the 
preservation of health. Common humanity dictates the measure, and a 
State characterized for its considerate attention to its army, ought without 
hesitation to hasten to remove a grievance so fully calculated to produce 
the suffering and disasterous*consequcnccs which are now experienced. 

There is another and I thfnk not sufficiently regarded cause operative of 
the suffering which the sepoys undergo frorft sickness, a portion of 
the men, in the Volunteer regiments are Mahomedans. They are pro- 
verbial for their careless extravagance. * A Mahomedan (said Amecr-ul- 
omrah the second son, and for some time minister of Mahommed Ali the 
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former Nabab of the Carnatic) was like a seive — much of what was 
poured in w r ent through ; while a Hindoo was like a sponge which re- 
tained all, but on pressure gave back, as required, W T hat it had absorbed/ 
And so at Kyok Phyoo. The Mahomedan sepoys to gratify their habits 
of debauchery, borrow from their more thrifty Hindoo brethren who stint 
themselves of the common necessaries of fife to gratify their saving propen- 
sities, and rather than purchase good sound, but expensive food pinch 
themselves with half meals of the w'orst description. The Hindoo 
sepoys of the (J5th regiment brought away with them, 1 was assured by the 
officers, on their return to Calcutta upwards of 40,006 rupees which they 
had saved during their two years and half tour in the Province. 

Leaving this painful subject for others of a more pleasing kind, I hasten 
to complete my observations regarding the site of the Cantonment of Kyok 
Phyoo. The soil is almost entirely sand, but yet much vegetation till 
recently abounded and even nbw the many lofty Dintcrocarpi speak plainly 
of the adaptability of the ground to produce ritfii and luxuriant growths. 
These Dipterocarpi early attracted my attention. They are the trees, 
whence that (to the London market at least) novel article of commerce, 
known as the Guvjun or wood oil, is obtained. On examining into the 
process by which this most valuable product is obtained, I found that 
the practice w T as to cut a large notfch something of the form of a rude arch 
into one side of the tree near its root, a depth of three or four inches, 
with the base sunk from the external edge inwardly to make it cup-like, 
so as to hold the oil. A fire is then kindled in the aperture for a few 
minutes, by which means, it appears, the sap vessels are stimulated, and 
the oil once set an oozing flows gradually down, drop by drop, till 
the cup-like hollow at the btjftom of the notch becomes filled, when it 
is dished upland set aside for use j successive supplies are for a long time 
in this manner obtained. 

An abundance of these trees are to be s£en in every direction 
about Kyok Phyoo, and I am tokl are equally plentiful on the island 
of Cheduba and elsewhere throughout the line of coast. While on 
the subject of these trees I cannot omit mentioning a circumstance 
connected with the produce from them, which although of somewhat 
a private nature, is yet of sufficient peculiarity to merit recital. More than 
two years ago, when in correspondence with*'Dr. Roylc, 1 procured eight 
jarge casks full of the w»ood oil and shipped it for London to be sold in 
the London market and its value fairly tested. I knew that the Portu- 
guese in the days of their early career in India had all dealt largely in 
the article, for Bolt in his * Considerations of India, 1 particularly alludes 
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to it. I knew moreover that for time out of mind the people of the Pro- 
vince of Arracan and of Burmah in general, had used it for all sorts of 
work ; that moreover Roxburgh alludes to it, and that in fact it was an 
article well known in India. What was my surprise at finding from 
Dr. Royle that so ignorant were, and still are, the authorities at the 
London Custom House of the natiye of this substance, that they positively 
deny that it is a raw material, and will consequently only admit it as a 
4 Manufactured article ' , which entails the payment of a duty that the oil 
itself would never sell for. In his recently published work on the 
productive resource?. of India, Dr. Royle has pointedly alluded to this 
lamentable ignorance on the part of the London Custom House authorities 
of some of the products of India. 

To return to remarks on the station. The bazar is clean and well ar- 
ranged. Beside the* various roads young timber trees have been planted. 
These are not in the most flourishing conduion. It may surprise some 
to be Jpld that after so\ecently denuding the soil of the jungle, that trees 
should again be planted* but arborescent avenues would be a great 
ornament, serve to keep d(*wn temperature, and not to promote sickness. 
Many of those now planted are dead and it will be many years before any 
will assume a commanding appearance. 

The people are decidedly superior, in physical conformation to the 
Bengalees. They are an athletic and intelligent race. Their agricul- 
tural and mechanical appliances show it, and in their dealings with the 
Europeans they evince an independence of character that surprises a 
person accustomed to the manners of the obsequious Asiatic. 

The harbour abounds with fish, and 1 was particularly struck at the ease 
and facility with which a daily supply was obtained • for breakfast. 
Half an hour before the usual time for eating the meal the word was passed 
for * Mutchec mar.' At which command the boatmen took’the net and 
proceeding to the beech threw in the lines, and in ten minutes three or * 
four fine mullet were presented to the cook. 

Besides these mullet, the pom fret are noted for their high flavour, and 
the oysters are of an excellent kind. At certain seasons, at the close of 
the rainy months, innumerable boats go off to Combermere Bay, an ex- 
tensive but somewhat shallow roadsted, contiguous to Kyok Pliyoo har- 
bour, and here fish for the j^olynemous, the sounds of which they cure in 
large quantities, and sell to the China junks which annually pay a visit to 
the coast for the purpose of trading for these and other articles. It is the 
opinion of a gentleman, who has had opportunities of making abundant en- 
quiries, that the fishing for isinglass might be conducted to a great extent. 
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Only the day before I arrived, a Chinaman, (the only o%e indeed who lives 
at Kyok Phyoo) who acts as agent for his countrymen who trade on the 
coast, bought up five maunds (400 lbs) of these fish sounds for about 25 
rupees a maund. 

A small rock, known as the Pagoda Rock, at the mouth of the harbour, 
furnishes the edible birds’ nests in small? quantities, and the government 
derives an income from it as well as from wood oil, wax and honey. In 
the year 1835-36, the collections of revenue .on account of the edible 
birds* nest found at the island of llamace stood at 106 rupees and that 
for the whole Province at 4160 rupees in the Government books, while 
the collections on occount of form of wood oil was 1 7 rupees — eath oil 
162 rupees — bees wax and honey 660 rupees. The nests the China junks 
carry off. Such are the chief productions of the harbour. Many other 
fish of course abound, but the pomfret, the mullet, tile bccktee, and the 
oyster stand foremost. • 

I must now allude to another subject, and th«^' is one of considerable 
importance. I allude to the manufacture of sa<t. The water of the har- 
bour at Kyok Phyoo contains a much largcif quantity of saline matter 
than that in the Sunderbumls. On'comparison it will be seen, I believe, that 
the one holds near 20 per cent more saline matter in solution than the other. 
The government lias already tak«n advantage of this circumstance, and 
has caused Uolalis to bo erected, whereat they store salt, which the people 
of the Province are but too happy to supply at 4 annas a maund. The 
manufacture is solely by solar evaporation, and the preparation is of the 
finest quality. Such opportunities must demand greater attention, and 
a few years more will probably see this superior article, superseding 
almost to utter extinction, the dirty earthy article which is now obtained 
from the S underbuilds.* 

One of my earliest enquiries, after landing at the picturesque station of 
* Kyok Phyoo, was, to enquire into the progress made in the recent coal 
discovery. t I found that the principal locality here alluded to, was not on 
the island of Ramree itself, but on a rock off the island about a mile, 
know by the name of ‘ the Cap Island,* but that minute traces of it had 
been found at a point of the main island which is nearest in contiguity 


* My friend and correspondent alludes to llio Salt as sold in the bazaar: it is 
perfectly >>11110, and pure >>hen first inside, l»ut the proeess of removal, and weighing 
dirties it in some degree and the adulteration by the retail dealer brings on the earthy 
look he alludes to . 7 , not 1 , As. is the price gnciu— 41 . T. 

f I beg here to state that what is here stated regarding the coal localities at Kyok 
Ph^oo was reported by me to the Secretary ol the coal Uoiiiiuillcu and has since appear- 
ed in Dr. McClcluml’b Journal. 
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to this rock. The specimens, which I brought away will afford good 
average pieces of coal and its immediate connected formations. 
1 took an early opportunity of availing myself of the kind offer of 
Mr. Brown, the Marine Assistant to the Commissioner of the pro- 
vince, and Col. Hervey, to whose exertions this interesting dis- 
covery 1 believe belongs, to vifcit the Cap Island and examine the 
formation. I found it partaking, as might be expected, when the general 
character of the line of coast is taken into consideration, of all the 
characters which denote active volcanic agency, — The rock itself is in 
great part make up of sand-stone, but so distorted are the strata by the 
upheaving force, that in places they appear at an acute angle, and even ver- 
tical, while they are so appositely placed as to convey the idea, that at 
this point some confined force had here found an outlet, and split the 
incumbent bed. The rock runs up to a peak. 

On one face of the rqck a thick deposit of *marly earth is seen, and on it 
an abifhdance of vegeta^n thrives. At the seaward point of the rock, 
and barely above high water mark, the coal is found. The sand-stone 
strata here, though not so highly distorted as in the more central part, 
is still at an acute angle. It is intersected by a bed of fatty marl of about a 
foot in thickness, and amidst its substance, and sometimes in a shaly depo- 
sit, the lumps of coal are found. I say lbmps for as yet no continuous seam 
of coal has been discovered, but all is yet in its infancy, for, besides 
scratching the surface soil for a few inches, nothing has been done to test 
the extent of the formation. 

I confess, when I look at the position of the place, I see no immediate 
prospect of a supply of coals ; and taking the difficulties of keeping out the 
water into consideration, (even supposing that a continuous seam was 
found) with the great dip of the strata, nothing but an outlay fpr machinery 
could fairly test it. 

Leaving the Cap isfand, the next locality that I visited, was the point 
of land on the island of Ramree, most contiguous to the Cap island. 
From the direction of the outcropping coal strata at the Cap island, it 
was inferred that similar indications might be found at the point of land 
now adverted to, and a close search being made, a formation identical with 
that at the Cap island was. found with thin traces of coal. The dip 
here is equally great with* that at the Cap island, and would require a 
shaft to be sunk, through the intervening sandstone stratum, to enable 
the searcher to ascertain if a lied of coal of any consistence did exist. 
When I came away Captain Lumsden, the Principal Assistant, was 
sinking two pits at a part of the island, some little way, perhaps half a 
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mile, from the spot where the indications of coal were observed, and the 
laborers had got perhaps ten feet ;* but no effectual effort is likely to be 
made, nor indeed, is it possible under existing circumstances, for it ap- 
pears that no expense is permitted to be incurred, while of machinery— 
not even a whim for raising the rubbish or water is erected. 

Every disposition exists on the part** of those in authority at Kyok 
Phyoo, to carry out the investigation, but they say, and say justly, that they 
have no funds placed at their disposal for doing so, and, out of their own 
pocket, it is too much to expect that they should defray the charges. The 
consequence is, the poor laborers are left to go unpaftl, and great dissa- 
tisfaction is felt accordingly. 

To leave this subject. After visiting the localities now mentioned, a 
proposal was made to sail across the harbour to the eastern point of the 
island, and proceed to the summit of a lofty hill which stood about three 
mile sinland, and on which is the cone of an active volcano. The suggestion 
was immediately acceded to, and at four o’clo^C in the afternocf-li our 
party began to ascend the rugged path which conducted to this interest- 
ing object. I had heard that two or three othfer Europeans had already 
visited the crater, and that at the close of last year it was emitting smoke 
and ashes. Our companions were several boatmen, and each man, more 
from habit than singularity, carried, the never failing accompaniment of 
a mug -a dhow, which is a large powerful knife in shape about the size 
of a regulation sword broken of in the middle. 

After various humorous adventures, in the midst of the dense jungle, and 
traversing the crater of a small dried up volcano, we succeeded in reaching 
the anxiously sought hill, and when wo reached the top, most amply reward. 
f .d we were. Never did 1 behold a more delightful piece of scenery. Tha 
view comm inded the whole of the northern portion of the island, and 
that extensively sheltered anchoring ground, before alluded to, under the 
name of Fletcher Hayes’ Straits. 

But i<\ the immediate objects of our visit. The cone was beautifully 
formed of the erupted mud, and covered to the very brink of the centre 
wbh thick verdant grass. Out of it grew luxuriant Casual inn. trees. And 
here I cannot avoid mentioning a very remarkable circumstance connected 
with the appearance of these trees. Nowhere, as far as I could learn, do 
they appear, except on the cones of the volcanos, of which there are 
several, to be found on the island of Hamrec. More than once when hid 


* 1 lia^ c since heard from Captain Lumsdcu that the work has been abandoned as 

hopeless. 
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amidst the dense foliage of the forest, and at a loss in what direction 
to turn, we sought an open space and searched for the Casuarina trees* 
and in this manner were attracted to the desired spot. On the edge of the 
crater and about the sides of the cone amidst the grass, I picked up shells* 
(helix ?) pieces of indurated cjny, quartz, and clay intersected with 
spar. They all go to show the character of the disrupted material 
The edge of the crater was most uniform, and its diameter was about 
twelve feet. Its interior was filled with warm liquid mud, and on plunging 
down a rod, it passed on For about eight feet, and then struck in a thick 
plastic substance. After examining it in all directions, ajul satisfying 
our curiosity to the utmost, we hastened to return, and at length succeeded 
in reaching the boats, highly gratified and delighted at the success of our 
adventure, and the interesting novelty which it had unfolded to us. 

I left Kyok Phyoo much pleased with the peculiar and many various 
features which it preset:^, and returned to 'Calcutta after an absence of 
three Greeks, much impro’\d in health by the excursion. 


Description of some Ancient Gems and Seals from Bactria , the 

Punjab and India . 

1. Grecian. 

Whether it is, that the collection and study of ancient gems and seals, 
is less interesting in itself than the study of coins, or that it leads to less 
immediate and satisfactory results, I am unable to say; but perhaps both 
of these reasons may have combined to render the one less attractive than 
the other. But whether from one or from both of these causes the effect 
has been the almost total neglect of this study in India; although the 
specimens scattered amongst the numerous individual collections must 
now be valuable, as wpll as easily accessible. Some of these I have col- # 
lected together in the accompanying plate, in the hope that others may be 
induced to make public what they may have stored up in their cabi- 
nets. 

The earliest noticeof an ancient gem procured in India, of which I am 
aware, is in Vincent’s Ancient Commerce, vol. 2, p. 760, where he makes 
mention of ‘ an emerald belonging to the Archbishop of York, engraved 
with a Medusa’s head, of Grecian sculpture, and brought from Benares. 1 
And in the Trans, of the Royal Asiatic Society vol. 3, page 139, there is an 
engraving of ‘ an ancient Hindu intaglio,’ with a long rambling description, 

• by Colonel Tod. The gem itself is a beautiful one, representing Hercules 
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naked, his head diademed, leaning his left.hand on his club, and holding 
out in his right hand a little figure of victory, which is extending a 
wreath towards the hero ; to the right are two Sanscrit letters, one above 
the other, in the same position, and apparently of the same age, as those 
we see on the coins of the Guptas, forming the word Aja ; which is pro- 
bably only a monogramatic contraction for A jay a , the invincible, a very 
appropriate epithet for the ever victorious Hercules. 

I have no doubt that many other notices of ancient gems procured in 
India may be found with a little search ; but I have neither the time to 
look for them, nor the ability to elucidate them, should my search be 
successful ; and 1 therefore trust that the brief remarks, which I am 
about to make, may be received with indulgence. 

No. I. Brown translucent agate, procured at Benares. Bare and 
bearded head of Hercules to the left, his hair short and curling ; his great 
strength shown by his short Crawny neck ; and >.is club placed behind 
his head. This seal is of beautiful workmai/nip, and in exceedingly 
bold relief and the engraved parts are highly polished. 

No. 2. In Colonel Stacy’s collection, purchased, I believe, at Delhi. It 
represents Ompliale standing, inclined to the left, and bearing the club 
and lion’s skin belonging to Hercules ; she having given him her distaff 
and bright colored robe in exchange for them. The engraving of this 
gem is well-done, but it is not in my opinion at all equal to the other — 
and yet her air of fancied strength assumed with the spoils of the Ne- 
mean lion, and the hero’s club, is capital ; and the making her grasp 
the club with both hands, displays at once both the woman’s weakness, 
and the nice observation of the artist. 

As these gems represent mythological persons of ancient Greece, they 
must have been brought into India from the North West, and as many 
gems are yearly discovered in ancient Bactria, 1 have little doubt that these, 
and indeed all gems purchased in India which bear Grecian subjects, 
must have come originally from ancient Bactria, the seat of the nearest 
Grecian colony, and where we know, from the beauty of the earlier Bac- 
trian coins, that the arts must have flourished in t,he greatest perfection. 

If these gems then owe their origin to Bactria, it is not improbable that 
the two just described may have been engraved during the long and pros- 
perous reign of Euthedymus, all of whose gold and silver coins, yet dis- 
covered, bear the figure of Hercules ; for it is but natural to suppose, that 
a Prince, who fot so long a time exhibited this deified hero upon his coins, 
would likewise have had the head, the figure, and even the history of the. 
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same personage engraved upon t his seals.* Such at least is my opinion, 
which is greatly strengthened by the beauty and depth of the engraving, 
and by the peculiar mode of representing the short curly hair, which is 
the very same style that we see upon the tetradrachms of Euthydemus. 

No. 3. A red cornelian, much worn and slightly fractured below, 
having a bare youthful head to t\ie left, with a scarcely perceptible beard 
and long curling hair, with the chlamys fastened upon his shoulder. The 
execution of this seal is Very beautiful j and the relief is bold, deep and 
highly polished. It was procured at Lucknow, but I am not sure that it 
may not owe its origin to modern Europe ; the antique chlamys, however, 
gives it a delightful claim to be considered ancient, which the beauty of 
its workmanship makes me unwilling to dispute. 

No. 4. A small red cornelian, purchased at Amritsir. Its execution is 
very inferior, and shows that it must belong to a declining period of the 
arts in Bactria. It represents Mercury half turned to the left, with .his 
chlanfys or short cloak o^erhis shoulders, his caduceus in his left hand, ‘ 
and an undecided object in his right hand. 

No. 5. A Siilimani, or # light brown translucent agate, having a middle 
layer of milkwhite chalcedony, from Benares. It is of excellent make, 
but is very much worn, only a few strokes of a long inscription being now 
visible. On it are represented two standing figures, male and female. 
The female to the left is clothed to the feet, her head is surmounted by a 
basket, and encircled by a halo — she holds in her left hand a cornucopia, 
and in her right a torch, under which is an undecided object, resembling 
a bird. To the right the male figure is clothed to the knees, — his head 
dress is surmounted by a pair of wings, and his head encircled by a halo : 
he holds a trident in his left hand, and his right hand is* raised towards 
the cornucopia held by the female figure. Between the two figures is 
a pitcher, and over them an indistinct object. 

The two figures on*this gem are, I believe, from their peculiar emblems 
and attributes, Osiris and Isis, or the Sun and Moon, as deified by the 
Egyptians. Though the worship of these divinities was popular enough 
in later Rome, yet 1 think it was never so amongst the Greeks, and more 
especially not amongst the distant Greeks of Bactria ; wherefore I am 


* Since writing the above, l have received from Capt. Hay, impressions of two cop- 
per coins of Demetrius, both of which have the head of Hercules bare and beurded as 
on this seal, and with the club behind the head. I am therefore inclined to believe 
that the bare and beurded head on thft copper coins of Euthydemus is that of Hercules. 
The discovery of these coins of Demetrius bearing precisely the same type as the seal, 
in my opinion almost confirms the correctness of what 1 have advanced as to the period 
when this may have been executed. 
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led to suppose that this stone may have been engraved in Egypt during 
the fostering and happy government of the earlier Ptolemies. 

No. 6. A red cornelian, of barbarous execution. Two standing figures* 
male and female, with a cross between them, the male figure holding up 
a wreath in his left hand. Though this is probably the work of modern 
days imitated from an antique, yet man/seals of equally barbarous work- 
manship are yearly found in ancient Bactria, all of which most probably 
belong to the latest period of the Grecian dominion in that country. 

No. 7* A white cornelian of milky hue, very thick and round, having 
a hole pierced from the top to the bottom. It represents a male figure 
standing to tTic front, his face turned to the right, he is clad in the Indian 
dhoti, and wears the sacred thread across his breast ; flames spring from 
the top of liis head, which is encircled by a halo. In his right hand he 
holds a trident, and in his left hand, which is placed on his hip, he carries 
a lota, or drinking vessel ; and a loose robe, or chudr hangs over his left 
■ arm. Legend to the left in Hadrian Pali c^dracters 1 P‘ t l w |nH ►which 

is probably some compound of jas (Sanskrit 2T33W) fame; such as 

Jaseatisa (for * of the renowned.’ 

This beautiful gem came from Cabool : the execution is good, and the 
design graceful ; the position of the body is easy and unrestrained ; the 
limbs arc free, and the outline of the figure and the folds of the drapery 
are naturally and simply expressed. The figure is the same as that we 
find on the coins of the Indo-Scythian Kadphises, excepting that the 
face is turned in a contrary direction. The Indian dhoti, and the sacred 
poita of the superior castes are so distinct on this gem, that I cannot hesi- 
tate in ascribing its origin to India, and in assigning it to the period 
when the Indo-Scythian Kadphises reigned over the Punjab and Cabool. 
In cxecution'this seal is decidedly equal, if not superior, to the finest gold 
• coins of Kadphises, and I cannot therefore be far wrong in attributing its 
age to the reign of that Prince, who must have flourished before Kaner- 
ka; for the money of the latter became the type of several series of the 
Indian coins down to so late a period as the Mahomedan invasion : while 
the coins of Kadphises were not imitated except by his immediate succes 
sors, who may have issued the barbarous gold coins with a man and bull 
on the reverse, (see Figs. 45, pi. 33, vol. 4, J. A. S. of Bengal.) 

On a few gold specimens, and on all the copper coins of Kadphises, the 
figure which we see on tfiis gem, is represented standing before a bull, and 
not alone, as on the commoner gold coins of that Prince ; and this is also 
the way in which the Deity is placed on the gold and copper coins of the 
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unknown prince, noticed above a£ being one of the successors of Kadphises. 
On those coins we invariably find the legend OCPO, which is no doubt 
the name of the figure; and consequently we may pretty safely take this 
word OCPO to be the equivalent of the Bactrian Pali legend of the gem. 
Now Professor Lassen has happily explained Okro % by Ugra , a name of 
Siva, of whom indeed the trident and the sacred bull Nwidi, are peculiar 
and unmistakeable attributes : and hence it follows -that the figure on 
the seal must-be that of tilt God Siva. 

No. 8. A Cameo, in the collection of Sir Alex. Burnes, of most admir- 
able workmanship, in hold and beautiful relief. It represents a half length 
of Silenus to the right ; his head bald and bearded, and bound with a 
wreath of vine leaves; with a flat nose, sparkling eye, and laughing, all 
betokening the merry companion of Bacchus. He is holding up his left 
hand before his face with the fore -finger, and little finger raised, and in 
his right hand he is carrying his drinking ban in a sloping direction. 

A thyftus is placed belling him, and his robe is thrown over his right 
arm. 

In this exquisite little gem Silenus appears, cup in hand, telling some 
humorous story, replete with the wine-inspired wit, broad fun, and 
shrewd pithy remarks for which he was^celebrated : the sly expression of 
his face is excellent; and his jolly corpulent figure reminds us at once 
of * laughter holding both his sides while the sloping way in which he 
holds his cup shows either that it is empty, or that he is so tipsy, and so 
taken up with his story, which he is impressing with the action of his 
left hand more earnestly upon his hearers, as not to know that he is 
losing his wine ; or we may suppose that, having drained the cup, he 
is exclaiming * Papaiapocx ! — what a sweet taste it has !* 

The exceeding beauty of this exquisite little Cameo of 4he Grecian 
FdlstaflT, proves that it must have been engraved at a time when the arts in « 
Bactria were in the very highest perfection ; and consequently during the 
earliest period of the Bactrian power : and I think it highly probable 
that lliis gem may have been executed during the reign of Agathocles, 
whose coins usually exhibit devises belonging to the w r orship of Bacchus ; 
and no doubt upon his seals and gems there were represented stories 
and figures emblematic of thfr same worship. 

The coins of Agathocles, Sre, in my opinion, the most beautiful of the 
Bactrian series as works of art, and therefore I*m inclined to place him 
before Euthydemus and Demetrius in the list of Bactrian Princes ; and 
to assign him the country of the Parapamisades as his kingdom, Nysa 
or Dionysopalis for his capital, in which * City of Dionysus * I suppose 
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that this beautiful Cameo of Silenus was engraved, at the same time that 
the Bacchic coins of Agathocles were united ; that is about 240 B.C. 

No. 9. A red cornelian, in the collection of Sir Alex. Burnes. It is 
of coarse execution, although its design is good ; and is probably only a 
copy of a better gem. 

No. 10. Likewise in the collection of Sir Alex. Burnes ; this seal is 
of very inferior execution ; the subject is similar to that of the ‘coins of 
the Grecian colony of Falisci in Italy. 

2. Sassanian. , 

No. 11. A red cornelian, from Amritsir, very thick, and with a hole 
near the top for suspension ; the two streamers to the right are just the 
same as those that we see upon the Sassanian coins. 

Nos. 12 and 13. These were sent to Mr. Prinsep by a gentleman re- 
siding in Persia ;\n No. 13 there is a Pehlvi inscription, but 1 am not 
able to offer any thing myself regarding its interpretation. ,, 

No. 14. In the possession of Colonel Stacy. 

3. Hindu. 

In the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1837, at page 968 
Mr. Prinsep says— 1 General Vemura has also brought down with him some 
beautiful specimens of seals of the same age, which I shall take an early 
opportunity of engraving and describing.’ Unfortunately this opportunity 
was lost by Mr. Prinsep’s sudden illness. He had however sent me an 
impression of the principal seal referred to, (No. 15) which I will now 
describe. 

.No*. 15. Ajplain thin cornelian, bearing a beautiful female head to the 
right, the hair plaited in two braids over the fore part of the head, and 
gathered into a large bow at the back, where it is tied by a ribbon, the 
ends of which float behind. Her shoulder is covered by a robe, from 
the midst of which her right hand appears, holding a lotus flower before 
her face. Inscription below in ancient Sanscrit, Kesava-Ddsasya , (Seal) 
of Kesava-Das , the servant of Vishnu. 

At what period this lovely gem was engraved can only be ascertained 
approximately by an examination of the forms of the Sanskrit characters ; 
of which the letters k and d, and the inflected vowels are similar to those 
found in the inscription recording the repairs'of the bridge near lunagurh, 
which we know must btf subsequent to Asoka, or after B.C. 200; while 
the s and sy are of a later period, and similar to those found in the in- 
criptions of the Gupta family, which, in my opinion, cannot be later than 
A.D. 400. The peculiar formation of the sy } I consider to be one of the 
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best tests for ascertaining the age of a Sanskrit inscription, and therefor* 
I feel inclined to believe that this seal is of the age of the Guptas, li- 
the name may be considered as .a title declaratory of the religion of the 
owner of the seal, we shall have a direct proof that Kesaca Das (the 
%erv<mt of Vishnu) was of the jftramiuical faith j which, coupled with 
the p^bable age which I have already assigned to. this seal, would fix 
the period ofJts execution 'to the reign of one of the earlier Vaishnava 
Guptas, and beferfe the date of the Saiva Skanda Gupta. In the same 
wav, taking the namt % as a declaration of the faith of Eesava D&s, we have 
a clue to the owner of the beautiful face engraved upon tlfis seal, who 
can be no other than Sai or Lakshmi , the consort of Vishnu, and the 
goddess of wealth, beauty, and prosperity, who is usually represented 
with a lotus in her hand. It is even possible that this seal may have be- 
longed to Chandra <\ipta himself j for the small copper coins of that 
Prince* (vide vol. 5. pfc 38. Fig. 13 and 14. J.A.S. of Bengal) bear a 
similar bust with the hand raised before the face, and holding a lotus 
blossom j beneath which is*he Prince’s name. This remarkable coinci- 
dence of subject between the seal and the coins,. coupled with the simi- 
larity of the characters of the inscription to those of the age of the Guptas, 
still further strengthens the opinion which I have expressed above, that 
ibis seal was engraved during the reign of one of the earlier Vaishnava 
Guptas, towards the end of the fourth century after Christ. 

The lithographer has completely failed in copying my sketch of this 
beautiful seal : for, instead of a frowning elderly lady, ^the original re- 
presents a young and lovely girl with a gentle smile upon 4yer face. In 
beauty and excellence of workmanship this gem rivals tire finest coiifo 
of the Bactrian Mint ; the face is exquisitely delineated, and the position 
of the hand peeping out from the loose robe or Hindu cluidr,\s graceful 
and easy. Unfortunately on the gold coins of the Guptas there are ml 
busts with which we may compare the delicate engraving of this seal ; in 
my qpinion, however, it is far superior to many of the Gupta coins, and 
is perhaps even superior to the best of them $ with the small copper coins 
no just comparison can be made, for they are few in number, and are all 
deficient in preservation. 

No. 16. A brooch set round with turquoises, presented to Mr. James 
Priusep by General Ventura, The engraving is from a rough pen- 
and-ink sketch by Mr. P rinse p— Below the head is an inscription 
in ancient Sanskrit, Sn KodbAacasya * (Seal) of Sri Kodbhara, the 
upholder or supporter of the fortress’. The initials of this seal, which 
is of a later form than we find in the Gupta inscriptions, prompt that 
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it must have been engraved subsequent >to A. D. 450, the latest period 
which 1 can assign to any of the Gupta family. 

No. 17. Likewise in the collection of General Ventura, there is a 
head upon this seal, but not so beautifully executed as that upon No. 
15. The inscription, in ancient Sanskrit, is A jit a Vei tmiutsya, (seal,) of 
Ajita /Vermma. Fro.m the forms of the characters I should say ‘.hat this 
seal was of the age of the Guptas. 

No. 18. A red cornelian, in the possession of Mr. B. Elliott of Tatna. 
This seal is very neatly engraved, and is no doubt' as old as the most 
flourishing ifcriod of the Guptas, and perhaps even older. The legend 
of thislseal will be found engraved as No. 15, pi. 5d, vol. G. J. A. S. of 
Bengal, wdiere Mr. Prinsep reads it as Sri Lokandvasya , (seal) of Sri Loka- 
nava, or, the boatman of the world : but on the sealing-wax impression, 
which I have now before me, the legend is clearly Sri Loka-chhavasya , 
(seal) of Sri Loka-chhava, or the ornament of the world ; fron 
beauty or splendor. 

No. 19. A chalccdonic agate, or Sulimdni, 'Yom Ujain, in the cabinet 
of the late Mr. James Prinsep. It is published in theJ. A. S. of Ben- 
gal, vol 6. pi. 3G, Fig. 23, where Mr. Prinsep reads the inscription as 
Sri Vati-khuddasya. ‘(Seal) hi Sri Vati-khudcU* 

No. 20. A small agate, having the letters cut through an upper layer 
of milk white chalcedony. It was originally in Colonel Stacy’s col- 
lection, and is evidently only a fragment, for on the left side marks 
of the cutting t<jp\s are still quite plain, while the other aides are polished. 
The left is likewise perpendicular while the other sides are 

** Sloping towaifla the face of the seal. The remaining letters in ancient 
Sanskrit are tlasya. ‘(Seal) of (l)a) tta. 

No. 21.^"ln the possession of General Court. It is an oblong seal, 
a recumbent animal above the inscriptions, which is in ancient 
Sanskrit, and reads Tiva-dalasya . 1 (Seal) of Tiva Datta,’ or, the giver 
of wisdom. 

No# 22. A copper seal, originally in the collection of Colonel Stacy* 
having a Bull butting to the left, with an ancient Sanskrit inscription 
on two sides, which is probably A mogha-bh ulasa . ‘ (Seal) of Amogba- 
bhuta’, or the mortal without vanity, that is, the humble individual. 
Now this the very title which Rajah Kunanda takes on his silver and cop- 

* Of the same age as this seal is another small oval one from PeshAwur, (brought 
to my notice by Dr. Chapman) bearing the legend Sri Kshatiapasya ‘(seal) of Sri 
Kshatrtjga’ or the fortunate satrap. 
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per coins (sec Noa. 9, 3,4 and % vol. 7* ph 32, J. A, S. of Dengal) the 
whole inscription being Amo\*ha~bhutasa-maharajasa-rajnya-Ku7iandasa t 
(coin) of the humble individual, the great king of kings, Kunanda. In 
the same way we find that The title of Aprati-ratha, or the invincible- 
?n-his- chariot, which is applied the Allahabad inscription to Samudra 
repeated upon his coins}: — and I have no doubt therefore that the 
epithet of Amogha-bhuta on,this seal refers to Kunanda, and that the seal 
is of the as the coins. But on the coins the legends are in 

two different characters, of one common language ; the legend of tlie 
obverse being in Indian Pali; thus proving that these two characters were in 
contemporaneous u^e, andlikewise from the occurrence of tlie Indign. Pali 
on the obrer.se , or principal side of the coin, showing clearly that Kunanda 
was a nalive of India proper, and not of India beyond the Indus where the 
Hnctrian Pali chararteu’S prevailed. The same fact indeed may be gathered 
from the use of [ndiaiXj? ali only on the seal. 1 But that he possessed terri- 
tory ufion the banks of the Indus is undeniably attested by the use of 
the Hadrian Pali upon his coins, and by the localities in which they 
have been discovered, son^e of which are to the westward of the Indus, 
even as far as Kabul. Such being the extent of his territory, it now* 
only remains to ascertain at what perivJkii prince named Kunanda reign- 
ed over Northern India and the Punjab. In the first place then we 
know by the shape of the letter m that this seal must be anterior to the 
period of the Guptas, and the same may be said for the coins, on which 
also we have the additional evidence from the forms of the h and n , 
that Kunanda cannot be later than Asokn. The occurrence of Bactrian 
Pali on his coins is likewise in favor of this early date, fo** that chaiJic-^ 
ter appears to have fallen into disuse towards the close of the second 
century after Christ, or perhaps a quarter of a century lat^, when the 
followers of the Brahminical faith, with the assistance of the Agniculas v 
(whom I believe to haf e been the fire worshipping Sussanians) had gain- 
ed the ascendancy in India over the votaries of Buddha. The use of 
the l*a,li termination Sa 9 for the Sanskrit Sya t proves that Kunanda was 
a Buddhist, and this is still further confirmed by his title, which whe- 
ther it be read as Amogha-bhi^ the humble mortal, or as Ajndya-bhuta, 
the guileless mortal, which js perhaps the preferable reading, is in strict 
accordance with the professed meekness and lowliness of a zealous 
Buddhist, and is at the same time utterly at variance with the grandiloquent 
titles assumed by the arrogant Brahmanists. We have thus deduced 
that Kunanda, who ruled over Northern India even beyond the river 
Indus, was a Buddhist Prince, and that he flourished certainly not later 
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than the reign of Asoka. Now it is alinost certain that the successors 
of Asoka were driven out of the country upon the Kabul river by the 
Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius the sdn of Euthydemus, and it is 
quite certain that from the period of the war between Eucratides and 
Demetrius * King of the Indians/ until .the decay of the Indo-ScythbiFL 
power about A. D. 220, no Hindu Prince ruled over the territory ^i/tlio 
banks of the Indus. * We have thus two distinct proofs th.it Knnanda 
cannot have flourished later than the era of Asoka, and r /»ice we cannot 
identify him with that prince whose other name was. Piya-dasi, we must 
look earlier t in the list for some king whose recorded history will agree 
with thA deductions made from onr examination of his seal and coins. 
The name given in the Grecian authors to As oka’s father is Amitrochates, 
which can only be the corruption of some title assumed by Bindusara, 
but notwithstanding the near coincidence of sound/ which Amilro-chates 
bears to Amaya-bhnla or Amogha-bhuta, it is qi \e impossible to identi- 
fy them, as the first was a Brahmanist, while Kunanda, as we have 
shown, was a Bnddist. It is equally impossible to identify him with 
the Brahminical Chandra Gupta Maurya ; b;. ( amongst his immediate 
predecessors, the nine Nan das, the only difficulty seems to be with 
which of them he is to be identified. This is however a matter of little 
consequence, as the elder Nanda Mah.ipadmn, and his eight sons reign- 
ed conjointly for one hundred years previous to the accession of Chan- 
dra Gupta, in about B.C. 312. The nine Nandas were therefore contem- 
poraries of Alexander the Great. 

Of the first X^nda Mahapadma it is said in the Vishnu and BhAgavnl 
hj^wi U bring the whole earth under one umbrella, his rule 
being irresistible/ He was therefore a powerful monarch. That he 
was a Budcy^st however, I cannot affirm ; although the following pas- 
^ gjig e from Wilson’s translation of the Mudra Rakshasa, would seem to 
countenance the opinion that the Prince and evfen his councillors were 
of that faith. See Hindu Theatre, voi. 2 pp. 159 GO, where Chanakya the 
Brahman says, 

'There is a fellow of my studies deep * 

In planetary influence and policy, 

The Rrahman ludusermn ; him P ’sent, 

When fina I vowed the death of .Nanda, hither ; 

And here repairing ns a BaiuUhu mendicant. 

He speedily contrived to form acquaintance 
And friendship with the royal councillors. 

Above them all does Rnk&hnsa repose 
la him implicit confidence. „ 

It is hardly possible that King Nanda and his councillors would have 
admitted a Bauddha mendicant to their friendship , had they been Brah- 
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manists; for there can scarcely have been less pollution to a Hindu in 
the friendship than in the coriact of a Buddhist. The Bh&ganat Pura- 
na also says that Nanda and llis successors were * Sudras , void of piety / 
The Visluia PurAua adds that; he was avaricious j and they both agree in 
stating that a Brahman was^jje chief agent in destroying the nine 
Avarice And want offpiety are the usual sins attributed to any 
Prince who neither respect^ ft'or entertains the Brahmans ; and such sins 
would of cotS|cLe committed by every Buddhist King ; who like Asoka 
would have turndd^put all the Brahmans supported at the royal expense 
and have entertained Buddhist priests in their place. 1 cannot there- 
fore help suspecting that as a Brahman was the chiHjzon^irator 
against the Nandas it is more probable that the rebellion was only a re- 
ligious struggle for political ascendancy, in which the Brahman Kautilya 
succeeded in establishing tbe authority of his own caste and religion 
under the new King Chandra Gupta ; than* that it was a justifiable up- 
rising of the people, occasioned by the avarice and tyranny of Nanda. 

Nanda himself was called Mahapadma ;tiis wife was called Stitnanda ; 
and bis eight sons, accord^ig to the Visl^u and Bhaganat Puritans, were 
* Sumalya and others- To one of these nameless princes then I would 
attribute this seal, if not to the eldefr^Nanda Mahapadma hirnself, to 
whom the coins almost certainly belong : — for it appears from the Rajah 
Taringitii that the younger or junior Rajas were not allowed the pri- 
vilege of coining in their own names ; ami therefore the eight sons of 
Nanda, who reigned conjointly with their father can scarcely have 
struck any coins : — but whether the seal belongs to th^father or to one 
of his sons, its age is not affected by the uncertainty ; ami we rnMjJiere- 
fore consider it as old at least as the time of Alexander the Great 

No. 23. Copper. — This seal cannot I think be more thgn three hun- 
dred years old, and perhaps not? even so much. The inscription in nto^ 
dern Devanagari is Sri Hara Deva-ji sahdya pardmanda . The fortunaTcT 
Ilara Deva, the companion of happiness. 

Alexander Cunningham. 


0 

iVo/c.— A gow identical with 3fco. 2 of the plate supplied me by Lt. Cunningham 
is noted by Baj er (the firsl invojugator of Baetrian history) as No, 37 in the splen- 
did collection of gems bclongiunfto Martin Von hbermay er, a wealthy merchant of 
Nuremtmrg, which he llluslralqjf in a very erudite work under the following ti Lie 
‘ Ciommanim AIFubre Sculpt arum Thesaurus, quoin suis sumplibus baud cvijjjuip, ncc 
parvo biudio collegit lo. Mart, ab liber may or.* The engravings of the collection which 
accompany the letter press nrc exceedingly well executed : a copy of the work (Pul. 
ed. prin.) is in my possession aud now lies be tore me. The design, from Bayer’s note 
upon it, would appear to hicve been a favorite one ; he speaks of Luo other gems (Thes. 
antiq. Crasc.) not dissimilar, which Augustin held to represent not Omntuda hut loh\ 
but lie afterwards abandoned that opinion, and declared the figure (as uul also Begero 
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Mode of taking facsimiles of coins. — By Vincent Tregear, Esq. 

The coin is placed between two dices (if lead, and the whole com- 
pressed, cither by a lever or screw, till thefcoin is well indented into the 
lead, from which latter impressions, the, wax ones are made, and, being 
in relief, are of course far better than if tofflien from the coin itself. 

To form the dice, a piece of plank, abcAit one-third of an inch "thick, 
is bored though with# a centre bit somewhat fripuller than tM coin to be 
copied, it is then cut into halves, to facilitate the removal M * the lead which 
is cast into it, the mould being placed in a piece of stt.doth wood, or still 
better, on a tyiece of dry brick rubbed very smooth. The bottom of the 
dice may be smooth at first but will be so after a few castings have 
heated the briek, or it may be heated on the fire while Ube lead is melting. 
The best mould is a brass ring, the hole being borol or turned slightly 
conical then by merely raising it the lead fails out /it should be laid on 
a piece of brass nicely polished^ which will give tltelead a bright spiooth 
face. A screw press is the besf, but a simple lever will answer every pur- 
pose ; care being taken to keep all level that the coin may sink equally 
into the lead, and the pressure nitet be removed \ lien the edges of the lead 
meet or nearly so, according to the thickness of the coin. There is very 
little danger of injuring the compile lead being the softer metal, but if 
from any cause, the relief, for instance, on one side hilling opposite a 
hollow or plain surface on the other, there should be a chance of deform- 
ing it, the best plan is to take each side separately, the opposite one 
being imbedded in sealing wax. 

To obtain apoAc-ct impression from the leaden dice they should be 
most conveniently done by melting a small quantity of 
sealing wax* and leaving the dice on it while the wax for the impression 

lies?. Palal*) to lie none but Guqthah, * arc unit fore cumulus OoidUmi coivuileratione 
^liTTuctus, * as hay or informs us. He himself is cautious as to* giving a decisive opi- 
nion, saying in bis description of the gem, 4 loui, nisi potius Omphalh, amusia 
Uuhcuus, cujus en clawuii, et leonimmi iiifeguinoutum jocu-iC oMutuin gciUtil.’ The 
identity of the design «ould not he more satisfactorily proved than by the * jocose Min- 
ium’ of Bayer, compared n ith I,t. Cunningham’s similar expression. This instance of 
the discovery iu the East ot the duplicates of gems of Grecian origin extant in the 
West is not the only one v» Inch 1 shall shortly hav *• s/*in Mny power to cite, pre- 
senting more remarkable features than those of me*Jf identity. 

A gem (No. 4, Tub. VI.) of the Ebermaycr col leer Jon is also nearly identical with 
No. of the plate before us. It represents with betrcr execution, a crow seated on, 
instead of beside (as in No. fl), u shrub, m cxactfy the same attitude as in our 
gem. This may represent the crow, Paver suggests, sacred to Apollo, * nisi rectius 
censuit (l c. ID) Gronovius, Vjnoil sit cornix ab dice pnedierns dccantata Virgilio.* 
The altitude and expression of the bin! fully favour the ingenious suggestion, but it is 
singular to lind a passage in the Bucolics Ed. 1\. illustrated on a gem from Aff* 
ghnuistan. 

* This wax can be used to heat several seals with. 
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is preparing, for the latter an ^rgued lamp is the best as it does not dis- 
colour wax, a quantity must be dropped on a card sufficient to form the 
seal, and then the whole rc-hcnted and the warm lead pressed down while 
the wax is very hot, but not so\Jong as any air bubbles continue to rise* 
would be better to mix tl® wax with a thin bit of stick, drawing it 
somewi^towarls the centre^ nic lead should not be removed until the 
wax is quift^iard, and theiffif the operation has beeri carefully performed 
the impressiorN.^jll be found as perfect as the coin itself, i have found 
the common hardyellow wax of the bazaar to take the most legible 
impression and would recommend the use of it in preference to any 
other colour. 

I beg to suggest that the Society make a collection of such impres- 
sions, which would y* valuable as a means of reference, particularly in 
the case of such commas are taken from the country. They should not 
be shat up in a cabinet, but placed in lY;*db, formed o t a thick plank 
bored with holes of a lit size and covered yj ith a glass front fitting close 
to the surface of the wood — the metal oj the coin might be indicated, 
as in engravings, by its mftial letter plac^rl between the impressions ; and 
the legend written above it, the whole c/isscd and arranged in chronolo- 
gical order as far as possible. For tl£\sakeof uniformity the Society 
might decide on a particular coloured wax to be used in all impressions 
made for their collection, and the cards used should be left uncut, to be 
subsequently fitted to the holes in the frames which, of course, would 
he alt of one size. } 

The Society would thus have the benefit of a large Election without 
any expense, and 1 have no doubt that every one who l.\.a* a coucul'/v.- ~ ■ 
would gladly take the little trouble required to furnish copies of his coins. 

I must repeat there is no danger of harming most coins, t « my friend 
Capt. Cunningham and myself have subjected our own to the ordeals* 
without injury. 


Report on the Soda^ijs the Barra, nahal. By Captain Camp- 
bell, As.yjTANT SURVEYOR GENERAL. 

Soda soils are very common in the principal plain of the Baramahal in 
the Salem District, which is bounded on the North by the Hills of 
Congoondy, on the Fast by the Jawaudy Hills, on the South by the 
abrupt break in the levels at th8 Topoor Ghaut, and on the west by the 
hills of Roycottah. 

In extent they are generally not more than about 3 a mile square,* the 
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soil is sandy and incapable of supporting vegetation, no herb growing on 
them, but a scanty scrubby grass. In general they lay upon a bed of 
Kunkuv, which is sometimes, as near Paulcntle, of considerable depth. 

These beds of soda soil are well knovty to the natives, who call them- 
in Tamul, Chour Munno— and extract th&soda for the purpose of flux‘d 
powdered white quartz to make bangles \AtJj, The Dliobees als # r Collect 
the earth, and by lixiivating it make a solution\f soda which they use in 
washing clothes by adding quick lime, to make the sol ul^/'i ^caustic. But 
so ignorant are they in general of the principle of tk^ mode of use, that 
they often convey the earth sometimes fifty miles, not being aware that 
the lahetj^lSa carriage might be decreased by extracting the salt. 

The Bangle makers extract the impure soda by mixing the earth with 
water in a pit, and allowing it to settle, the solutioiyis then drawn off, 
and evaporated by sprinkling it on cowdung spread jppon the surface of a 
granite rock. When the caW>has become abouf half an inch ini' hick- 
ness, it is taken off and is kronen into pieces, in which state it is called 
Chour Billah and is stored in/ reuses for use, sometimes to the amount of 
400 maunds. ^ V 

The Chour Billah is sold at thy rate of 1 7i Rupees per Ion, and con- 
tains 23 per cent, of insoluble m/vter, the soluble part being in greatest 
part all carbonate of soda with a little vegetable and extractive matter, 
and some muriate and sulphate of soda in small quantity. A solution of 
it will not crystallize in consequence of the extractive matter, and the 
natives arc quite > ignorant of the mode of crystallizing it, and do not 
even know that^rcon tains a salt. 

soils are also found, but according to Dr. O’Shauglinessy, 
(Manual of Chemistry, page 227) it contains 15 per cent, of sulphate of 
soda, which /kit being more soluble in hot than cold water cannot be se- 
-yajiated by crystallization from the carbonate, and the product of these 
soils in Bengal cannot therefore be applied to any useful purpose unless 
the very expensive process of decomposing the sulphate by fusion i a a 
furnace is resorted to. 

Being engaged in an extensive chemical ejpar&tufcion of the minerals 
of this district in which pure carbonate o^Toda is required in consider- 
able quantity as a llux, and as the price of tlib salt as vended in retail at 
Madras is ver» great, it has occurred to me to endeavour to supply the 
want from the mineral resources of the country. 

I have found by experiment that a very pure carbonate of soda may be 
separated from the crude soda, which the soils of Barramahal yield by 
simply charring the Chour Billah, or the residue, after evaporating to dry- 
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ness in a gentle heat, by which the extractive and vegetable matters are 
converted into charcoal, and cai then be simply extracted by filtering, and 
tlie solution will then crystallize on evaporating to a pellicle . The first 
crystallization gives a tolerable pure soda, coloured a little by the impuri- 
ties, but after crystallizing 3 \ 4 times the crystals are beautifully white 
V .^transparent, and after six crystallizations, the salt is so pure as hardly 
to gm^^my precipitate widi^^pftrate of silver or nitrate of barytes after 
supcrsatimhton with nitriofSid, denoting thereby the^nearly total absence 
of any muriatNc^suIphatc. 

In England gre^h. quantities of carbonate of soda are required in glass 
making, soap making and dyeing. This was formerly prepared from the 
Spanish Barilla, which contains, according to Dr. Ure, mum . 2 tr.rd sul- 
phate of soda, lime and abumina, and only at most 21 per cent, of soila. 
A large quantity was^also made from kelp prepared in the Scottish Isles, 
hut this is no longer i*anu factored, as it has been found that in conse- 
quenc^of the cheap price of sulphuric acuLlsoda can be manufactured by 
decomposing the muriate of soda (com mol salt; at a price which remu- 
nerates the manufacturer. / \ 

In this operation the mu*iatc is first de^m posed by heating it in leaden 
vessels with sulphuric acid, by which / le muriatic gas is driven off and 
which is condensed and allow ed to run t/^waste as of no value, the demand 
in the arts for muriatic acid being very small. The resulting sulphate of 
soda is then mixed with charcoal and some lime, and is roasted by a 
powerful heat in a reverberatory furnace by which it is partly decomposed 
and formed into sulphurate of soda, which by further hqat and stirring is 
again decomposed and the sulphur volatilized and an inquire mixture of 
carbonate of soda ashes, and charcoal results, which is /•■'I; 4 I., l.T'le, 

* black balls,’ and is an article of commerce. 

This impure product is then further purified by solution >0 w T ater, fil- 
tering, and evaporation to dryness without crystallizing, in which stale. iL r<P 
is called 4 Soda Ash’ and is used by the glass blowers. 

The salt is still very impure, being mixed with sulphate and muriate of 
Soda, and does not contain its full equivalent of carbonic acid, being in 
fact a mixture of cau%0fe*^<i carbonate of soda. 

For the makers of plate gla^ wdio require a very pure carbonate of soda 
as a flux, to prevent the ch.mce of the glass being discoloured, the soda 
ash is mixed with sawdusf, and is again fused in a powerful furnace, by 
which it is fully carbonized and rendered capable of crystallizing. It is 
then dissolved in water, and is»crystallized once for the use of the plate 
glass makers, and six or seven times for the use of apothecaries. In the 

w 
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latter state it is sold for 10 pence per pound retail or 52 per cent wholesale. 
In this state I have found by experiment that the article is exactly the 
same as the product before described, an$ the two are therefore equally 
valuable. f 

For the plate glass makers the nccessi^ of having the flux pure is 
so great, that the expensive process cat decomposing common salt/jry 
pearlash (carbonate of potash) is sometinVsL resorted to and th^Tesult- 
ing muriate of potas4i being a little crystallizablc, the carbo ptffe of soda is 
separated by evaporation and crystallization. s*** 

The cost of manufacture from the Indian mineral soda cannot be 
ascertained ^mt by extensive experiment, but as it will be seen that 
the I have described, is very much the same as that in 

making saltpetre, the inference, that the expense will be nearly the 
same in both manufactures, may be allowed, and as saltpetre is made for 
2 Rupees per maund, therefore it would seem that^j/early pure carbonate 
of soda can be mnnufactur&brin South India for less than 5 Rupres per 
cent. 

As the soils which yield ttfisj product, are now quite unproductive, and 
the time required for the mai ufacture is dih'ing the dry weather when 
the ryots are unemployed, the Vgricultural produce cannot be affected 
while the revenue will be certaijtfy increased. 

While the cotton trade of South India is so rapidly increasing, an 
article for export which will serve the purpose of dead weight for ballast, 
ing the ships will be much required, and as carbonate of soda is not 
affected by exposure to air or damp, it may be packed in bags and will 
be useful for tja^purpose. 

arc of limited extent, and as the manufacture cannot be 
carried on during the whole year, therefore the produce must always be 
limited, an^the introduction of the article into the markets of England, 
•J^mnot affect the present market price, because the quantity yielded in 
India can only take the place of a certain quantity now produced by the 
manufacturers of England, and the price will always therefore be regulated 
by that at which the English manufacturers can afford to sell. 

On the introduction of the Indian Soda ioM W# -uWirket of England the 
manufacturers will doubtlessly endeavoiutfro prevent its sale by endea- 
vouring to undersell it, even going so far as^to sell their own manufac- 
ture at a loss, but as it has been shewn that the Indian S oda can 
be made for little more than 10 shillings per cent., it would seem im. 
possible that the endeavour to exclude'* it from the English markets 
could be successful. 
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I have been unable to procure certain information regarding the price 
at which the inferior kinds jf impure Soda are sold in England, but 
when the expensive and lalfcrious process as above described, is con* 
sidcred, it seems almost impossible that any product can be made 
at so cheap a rate, as that procitaed by the simple manipulation required 
to*. *b.e mineral salt. I 

ling to England samples through a corn- 
report more complete, by being able to 
on certain grounds, but have been un- 
successful, the pointappearing to depend in great measure on the im- 
port duty which will be charged in England By the piWntj-pgula- 
tions, natural alkali imported from places within the limits of the Ho- 
norable Company’s charter pays a duty of 2 shillings per cent, but to 
ascertain the point it\appears to be necessary to ship a few tons, and 
then try by experiment at what rate of dutor the article will be admitted, 
I aiA aware that some years ago attempts '^lad been made to introduce 
Indian Soda into the English market, which failed in consequence 
of the opposition of the En jliah manufacturers, but I submit, that the soils 
now pointed out, yielding by single crystallization a pnre Soda, were not 
before known, and in consequence, in t bp former experiments to which. 
1 refer, it became necessary to fuse the kalt for the purpose of purifying 
it, which expensive process of course prevented a successful competi- 
tion with the manufacturers of England. 


1 liavcWrulcavoured by pcti 
tncrcial genS^man to maktfthis 
state the valued, the article 


Report on the Kaolin Earth of Mysore.— By Capt. Jf. Camprrv.t. 

Assistant Surveyor General. 

A great portion of the level surface of the table land of Mysore,, is 
formed of a red ferruginous arenaceous earth, resembling much some of the 
softer varieties of the upper red sandstones of England. 

This formation, which may be called for convenience * Red Marie,* is 
superposed upon a continuous bed of hornblendic granite, and is con- 
nected with it by a graduation, both in structure and composition, 
through an interposed layer tj! wdiite kaolin earth which is found be- 
tween the two. 

The kaolin is in some places several feet in thickness, and is generally 
of a pure white colour, and sqft greasy feel, and is sometimes mixed 
with a fine quartoze sand in small quantity. 

This kaolin is mentioned by Dr. Heyne, who mistook it for pipeclay. 
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The extent of this bed of kaolin I have not had an opportunity of 
ascertaining, but 1 know that it is found from Bangalore as far north as 
Nundydroog. i 

That this kaolin is fitted for the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
pottery and porcelain I have been able tty'ascertain by direct experiment^ 
in consequence of the laborious process, ibid, to an individual, expjyo-K^'e 
apparatus required toi grind it down to an rfc^ialpable powder^y stones 
of hornstone under water : but from its mineralogica^^iaracters I 
believe there can be little doubt of its being of finery Jaiity than many 
kinds in fingland. 

My -n t^^ rU^n was called to the mineral in consequence of being en- 
gaged in researches on the fusibility of the rocks and minerals of the 
Salem district, generally called igneous, in which it was necessary to 
expose them to a very high degree of heat, in a wii/l furnace sufficiently 
powerful to fuse cast steel, and for which I could procure no crucibles 
at a sufficiently cheap rate, Irfd 1 have found this kaolin, when^.nixed 
with an equal quantity of fin nr pounded quartz, to fully answer the pur- 
pose of affording crucibles andjeovers, upon wQich tlic most intense heat 
has hardly any effect, the ontsidfij being only slightly glazed by the alkali 
of the fuel, and the crucible bting very slightly softened. They are 
also much superior to those cnllcfr llessian, in not cracking, uni css by very 
extreme changes of temperature. 

In Calcutta, there are probably many manufactories carried on in the 
fusion of metals, &c. where this earth would be of great value, and it 
might even he useful in the manufacture of fire bricks, for lining furnaces, 
&c. f JJf- th e t ca rnage by land for 200 miles would not render them too 
expensive. 

At MadrE^5, at the mint for making muiles and crucibles, at the Gun 
Carriage manufactory, and in several other manufacturing depots, this 
"kaolin might be useful j and a manufacture of <the articles might be 
either established at Bangalore, or the earth itself might be transported. 

Coarse Chinaware is an article of import from China, and plates of this 
ware are purchased in considerable quantities by. some of the Natives at 
4 annas each, while it is reasonable to suppo^fliat *£hese articles might be 
manufactured in Mysore at a cheap rat!\ without the necessity of any 
very expensive machinery being required. « » 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Solely, Wednesday Evening, 5 th May, 1841. 

The Honorable ®ir E. Ryan in the Ciiair. 

' 'tthrary J/mscmw.-- C alcutta^' Monthly Journal for March, 1841, 

-»**'•■ • •• ( P. 

The Chrifffc?an Observer, 'for May, 1841, New Series, Vol. 2d, No. 17, P. 

Annals and M^razine of Natural History, Dec. 1840, No. 37, P. 

Ochterlony’s Mincralogical Report upon a portion of the Districts 

of Nellore, Cuddapah and Guntoor. Madras, 1841, . . . * P. 

Sainlede Afghandliriger, of R. K. Rask. Kobenhaon, 183o, Tredie 

Del. Svo I 

At the meeting of^the 7th of April last it was resolved to refer to the 
committee of papers (with reference to tlie offer of Mr. II. B. Kcing, 
Bookseller at Bonn, to be entrusted Wfh the sale of the Society’s 
Oriental works) to consider the prices < f those works and to reduce 
them to a scale suitable to the meansjSf^the scholars and students of 
Germany. Dr. Ilsshcrlin submitted tl e following list exhibiting the 
rates at which he suggested the hot /is should be priced, viz. 

Mali.ibharatA, with contents . Rs. 40 

Large paper, ditto ditto „ 50 

If arri wansa „ 5 

Rajah Taranginl „ 5 

Large paper '.... „ 8 

Naisliada *.. . „ 6 

Fiitawc Aleurgiri „ » . , • 

ludya „ 8 

Khdzanat ul Ilim ' „ 8 

Javvcime ul Riazi „ 4 • 

Anis ul MusharraMn „ 5 

•Sharaya ool Islam „ 8 

Tibetan Grammar ^ „ 8 

Tibetan Dictionary’:..* „ 10 

Researches f » „ 10 

Ordered that the reducjtf rates be adopted and the list printed in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for guidance, that Mr. Koing’s services be 
accepted and a selection of the Oriental Books made and forwarded to 
him by the firr>t favorable opportunity, wdth suitable instructions, as well 
as regards the disposal of the books as of the funds which may from 
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lime to time accrue in his bands as sales are effected. 

Read the following Report submitted by^the Officiating Curator for the 
month of April last. \ 

II. Torrens, Emr., Secretary Asiatic Society * 

Sin. — My report on the Museum, for th* month of April, is as follows } - 

Geological , Mineralogies l and Palw ontological Department . — Wecoutr.Aie 
to arrange and catalogue here at all spare ma^s. Amongst the/^tlections 
lately arranged are Capt. Hutton’s valuable gSblogical seryrtv, tlic fruits 
of his journey to the Spiti valley, to the expenses of^Alch the Society 
I think contributed very liber, illy. The duplicates of this collection 
have been s^t home to the Court of Directors, but we are sadly in 
want oT TTfe catalogue to it, were it only that of the localities. You 
have I believe addressed Capt* II. on this subject. 

We have, at last, obtained the first of our prinj*ed catalogues from 
the press, and as completed copies will be placed in the cases, a part 
of the Palaeontological collectWlis are labelled, and of these also we 4 ’ shall 
S)on have printed catalogues. V* Our Index, which is wanted at every turn, 
has not yet appeared. \ 

Osteological Department . — WSvhave here at length been able to place 
all our small skeletons in two ncalglass cases. The large, ske letons have 
been supported by side bars to rue upright supports as suggested by 
the Hoti’bie the President, and all the skeletons have labels. We have 
added here the skeleton of Mr. EwbanU’s Leopard, as reported in my 
last. 

Museum of Economic Geology . — The Catalogue and arrangement of 
the copper series is completed. 

ammot ogicCd Department,— 'Reptiles, Fishes . — Nothing new to report. 

Ornithological Department. —We have here added nine new specimens, 
mounted, eigTit of which arc part of Lieut. Tickell’s collection, and one 
is from Mr. White of Midnapore. 

Presentations this month have been the Gud Faleo, stuffed and mount- 
ed, from C. P. White, Esq., Midnapore. 

^ am, Sir, y%^b*j**<ry obediently, 

H. PiDDINfiTON, 


Officiating Curator , Asiatic Society* s Museum . 
Museum, 30 th April, 1841. 

With reference to the want of a Catalogue of Captain Hutton’s valuable 
Geological Collections of the Spiti Valley, noticed by Mr.Piddington in his 
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Report, it was resolved that a ^communication be made to that Officer for 
furnishing one. / 

The Secretary reports the receipt of a letter dated the 20th April last, 
from Lieut. W. 1. E. Boys of tile 6th Light Cavalry, offering a large collec- 
tion of objects of Natural Ilisttf ^, ‘ which in making had occupied almost 
"iiij.,sole attention for the last sevi*h years.’ 

* The 'polled ion,* writes l/y at. Boys, * has been ipade and the objects 
prepared oiKy by myself,' Uml 1 believe myself warranted in saying that 
nothing supenbolias ever been made in that line, as no expense has 
been spared. It cohsisls of upwards of 350 species of Birds, the whole 
collected within 50 mites of Mliow Malwa, and of upwards of 200 white 
glass bottles containing every varieLy of Snakes, Scorpions,* Cent i pedis 
and other reptiles, together with the fishes of different parts of India, in 
spirits, a quantity of. Alligators and Gavialis, Boas, &c , several species 
of the River Turtle and Tortoises, and a superb collection of Insects.* 

Tin* whole Lieut. Boys’ offers for Ils. G,( J !)0, a sum much below their 
real value. 

It was resolved that before coming tJ ?5ny final decision on Lieut. 
Boys’ offer, that that O lieer be requested/to furnish a descriptive Cata- 
logue of the collections referred to. f 

Read a Letter from Lt. A. Cunningh/m of Engineers, dated 29th April 
last, advising the dispatch of coins purchased from him by the Secretary 
for presentation to the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society. Lt. Cunningham 
adds, 1 I have decided upon publishing as complete a work upon our 
Indian coins as can be made. It will take some month’s to complete the 
plates, but I have already done three of them. The IstVol. will contain 
the coins of the Barlro-Grecian, IndcvGreeian, Indo-Partl.ian, and IiuLj- 
Scythian Princes of Bactriana, Ariana and the Punjab. It will contain 
20 Plates and about 150 pages of letter press, or perhaps 2J0 pages, and 
will I hope be ready ^by the 1st January next. The title of the work 
will be ‘ Coins of Alexander’s successors in the East.* 
ly another letter that Officer also writes: — 

1 1 have just read the only one of all my Kashmeerian coins which had 
hitherto baffled me. ftrlT *ama (na). Now Toramatia was the Zuvaraja 
(or Cmsar) in A.D. 450, «* ul was imprisoned by his elder brother (the 
Augustus) for coining mori^y in his own name ; and here we have the 
identical coins that caused ^toramdna's imprisonment and also a decided 
proof of the truth of the Kashmeerian history* I have the coins of 14 
Rajahs, and of six Moosulman* Kings, making a series of 20 Kings, the 
most numerous of any Indian sovereignty that has yet been discovered.* 
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The Secretary informed the meeting of Lt. Cunningham’s having de- 
clared himself a convert to the identification of the supposed Mayas t held 
by several authorities to have been one of ihe early Bactrian Monarchy 
with Demetrius, a position originally suggested, and maintained at some 
length, by the Secretary, in No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

Read the following Letters, viz. Frorf*. the Secretary, Political Dcj 
ment, Government ofylndia, No. 1077» datA^the 2Glh April 1841^ansmit- 
ting a Report by Mr. Asst Surg. Walker, on\bc Geology apu Manufac- 
tures of the II unu m Koondah district of the Nizani^Dominions, for 
such notice as the subject may merit. r 

N.B . — Specimen of produce, as Indigo, &c. &c. from the province in 
questidtt^tfivc been since received, and will be submitted to the Society at 
their next meeting, with the Curator’s report upon the objects to be 
submitted. 

From Mr, C. P. White of Midnaporc, of 19th April 1841, sending a 
specimen in Ornithology for tiie- Society’s Museum. «, 

From Mr. It. Clarke, IlonyjSeey. Royal Asiatic Society, London, dated 
7th November 1840, ackno/vtadging the receipt of the Journal for No- 
vember and December 1839, ancMhe Mahabharata, Vo!. IV. 

Read a letter from Major Thorlsby, Jyepore, 5th April 1841, apprizing 
the dispatch of the stone at the g\rge of the Teoree Ghat near Bucrath, 
bearing the Palee Inscription in ancient characters, a copy of which was 
taken and forwarded to the Asiatic Society by Capt. Burt. Also some 
specimens of ores of t he mines in the Khetree hills. 

The Secretary Submitted to the meeting, presented by Robert Torrens 
Esq., the Magistrate of the 24-Pcrgunnahs, a quantity of coins of the 
VtftStrtfllim" "Things of Bengal, found by a Gang of convicts employed on 
the Roads at Howrah. The coins, as read by the Hon. H. T. Prinsep, 
E^q., are as follows : 

• N.B. — O. and R. stand fur obverse and reverse of the coins. 

No. 1. O. Alwasik bu tueed ill Rliuman abooul Moojalud Sccunder 
Shah ibn Ulyas Shah ussooltan. 

R. Yumeen ul Khulecfut Illahi N asir a meer ul mooinuneen, 
Oun ul islam oo ul moosuli/fieen ; ] Khuladu Moolkuhoo. 
( Circular legend not legible\ 

No. 2. O. Ulsooltan ul adil, Ghums oo.l rtunya oo ood deen, Aboo ul 
Moozuffur, Ilyas Shah ussooltan. 

R. Sekunder oosanec Yumeen til Ivhuleefut, Ameer ui Moo- 
muncen. 
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No. 3. O. {broken) Ussooltan ul adil, Aboo Moozufur Secunder Shall, 
Ibn Ulyas, Shall ussooltan. 

R. Yumeen Khuleefut lllahi, Nasir, Ameer ulmoomuneen, 
Oun il Islam oo ul mooslumeen. 

No. 4. O. Aboo ul moojabid Sounder Shah, Ibn Ilyas Shah ul Ben- 
gal Lee. 

Nasir, Ameer ul moomuneer, Oun ul Islam oo ul moos- 
lumeen. 

No. 5. O. Juiai voodunya oo uddeen, atioo ulmoozufur Mahomed 
Shah. 

R. Nasir, Ameer ul moomuneen Oun ul islamoo ul moosyJmecn 

No. 6. Ditto to No. 5. 

No. 7. Ditto to No. 2. 

No. 8. O. Mahomed Shah. ( Tagra )> 

R. The Kulma or profession of faith. 

No. # 9. (Ditto) Mahomed Slmh. 

No. 10. O. Syfooddunya oo ooddeen, aboo ul moojnnid Khoosro Shah, 
Ibn Azim Shah, Ibn Secunder Shah, Ibn Ulyas Shah, 
ussooltan. 

R. Nasir, &c. &c. &c. ' 

No. 11. O. Shah ul Azim aboo ul Moojahid Secunder Shah, Ibn Ulyas. 

R. Ullah Nasir, Ameer ul moomuneen, Oun ul Islam. 

No. 12. O. Julal ooddunya oo ooldeen, Aboo ul Moozufur Mahomed 
Shah ussooltan. 

R. Nasir oo Islam oo ul moosultneen, Khuluda-Moolkaoo ! 

No. 13. (Too much defaced and chiseled to be legible,) 

No. 14. O. Ulyas oodtinya oo oodeen uboo til moozufur Azim Shah, 
Ibn Secunder Shah, Ibn Ulyas Slmh usooltan. • 

R. Nasir, &c. (as before ) 

No. 15. O. Sooltan ul adil Julal oldunya oo ooddeen aboo ul mnjahid 
9 Mahomed shah ! khuladu moolkuhoo ! 

R. Nasir ameer ill moomuneen, Oun ul Islam oo ulmooslimeen. 

No. 16. (Togra 'A r r. 8 nearly illegible. ) 

No. 17. (Ditto to No. 14 ; 

No. 18. O. (shy as ooddunyjf, oo oodeen, ul mulik Azim, Shah oos 
sultan. 

R. Nasir, ameer ul moomuneen, Oun til islam oo ul nioosul- 
meen. 

No. 19. Ghyas ooddunya oo oolden, aboo ul moozufur Azim Shah, 
Ibn Secunder Shah, ibn shunts coddecn. 


x 




No. 20. ( Ditto to No. 14 J 

No. 21. 0. U1 mowukul bu taced til Ruhman, Ghums ooddunya, oo 
ooddeen, Malik Yoozbuk ussooltan. 

R. Nasir, &c. See. 

No. 22. O. Ul mooyud bu deen ul Ruhman Ghums oodunya oo ood- 
deen, Aboo ul moozufur Mahomed Shah Ulyas. 


R. Nasir Ameer, &c. Sec. 
No. 23. (Ditto to No. \\.) 

No. 24. (Ditto to No* 14 . ) 



No. 25. 0. Syfood dunya oo ooddeen, Aboo ul moozufur Khoosroo 
• Shah, I bn Aeezim Shah, I bn Secundcr Shah, Ulyas shall 


ulsooltan. 


R. Nasir, &c. See. 

No. 20. ( Ditto to No. 5.) 

No. 27. (). (Ditto to No. 2.) 

R. ( defaced by chiseling.) 

No. 28. 0. Ul Mooyud bu taced ul lluhman. 

R. Nasir ooddeen aboo ul moojahid Mahomed Shah ussooltan 
No. 29. O. Aboo ul Moojahid Sekunder Shah, Ibn ulyas Shah, 
nsoooltan. ^ 

R. Ulla nasir Khuleefut Ameer ul Moosulmecn oun ool Is- 


lam, oo ul Moofiulmeen, Khuluda Moolkuhoo. 

No. 30. ( Ditto to No. 5.) 

No. 31. 0. Ula ooddunya ooooddecn Aboo ul Moozufur Mahomed 
Shah. 


, - ■ - R* The Kubna. 

(The Toghra of this coin is more legible than usual.) 

Of the abnve numbers 8, 9, 16, 23 and 31 appear to be of Mahomed Shah 
afterwards King of Hindostan, who reigned A. H. 627 to G34 (A. D. 1229 
to 1236.) 

Numbers 2, 7» 3*3 and 27 are of Ulyas or Ilias Shah, who reigned from 
A. H. 744 to 7C0 (A. D. 1313 to 1358 ) 

Numbers 1, 3, 4, 11 and 29 are coins of Seci*edcr Shah son of Ulyas 
Shah, who reigned from A. II. 760 to 769 (A. D. 1358 to 1367.) 

Numbers 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23 and 24 are Af Azim Shah, son of Secundcr 
Shah, who reigned from A. II. 769 to 775 (A* D. 1367 to 1373.) 

Numbers 10 and 25 arfc of Syfood deen (Khoosroo Shah) son of Azim 
Shah, who reigned from 7~5 to 785 (A. T> 1373 to 1383.) 

Numbers 5, 6, 12, 15, 26 and 30 are of Mahomed Shall, who reigned 
from A. H. 794 to 813 (A. D. 1392 to 1409.) 
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The coin No. 21, bearing the title of Ghyas ood-deen Malik Yoozbuk 
would appear to belong to the.king, who in the list of Pa than Monarrhs 
of Bengal (Prinsep's 1'seful Tables) is noted as Ikhtiar o-'d deen Malik 
yoozbuk. the only king who bears this remarkable name. The thanks 
of the Society were offered to Mr. Torrens for his valuable contribution, 
which will be deposited in the cabinet of numismatology. 

Also ail old coin forwarded by Capf. Ilannyngton, picked up in the 
district of Manbhoom ; doubts were entertained as to the real nature of 
the so called coin. * It is of pewter; the marks, or characters unintelli- 
gible. Further enquiry will be made on the subject, as, if it be indeed a 
coin, the discovery is singular, and may be ultimately highly \ -doable. 

Read Mr. Secretary Bushby’s Letter, No. 888, dated the I4:h April 
LSI I, in reply to the communication of the 12ih idem, with the offici- 
ating Curator’s reportfon the two specimens of rock, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy : 

To IL Torrens, Esq., Scry, to the Asiatic Society . 
Sir, — In reply to your letter and its enclosure of the 12th instant, I 
am directed to acquaint you that the Military Board will be requested 
to instruct the Superintendent of the Agra and Bombay road, to 
endeavour to procure the specimens and information suggested by the 
Officiating Curator of the Asiatic Society's Museum. 

2d. The Right Honorable the Governor approves of Mr. Pidding- 
ton’s proposition to supply all officers engaged in the Survey and Con- 
struction of roads with a copy of Capt. Tremenheerc’s Memoir. 

1 am, Sir, your obedientl servant, 

G. \V. Busiiby, 

Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 
Fort William , \4th April, 1841. . 

The officiating Curator submits the following report of 17th April 
1811, on the collection "of minerals tendered for purchase to the Asiatic 
Sociqfy by Mr. Dodd. 

To H. Torrens, Kjq., Secretary Asiatic Society. 
Sir, — With referent to the letter of Mr. Secretary Bushby on the 
subject of the collection of minerals tendered for purchase to the Asiatic 
Society by Mr. Dodd, I have the honor to report that in consequence of 
that gentleman’s having failed as yet to transmit me his catalogue 1 have 
been obliged to make a rough one of the collection which has occasioned 
delay in furnishing the report. 

The collection consists of r.bout 890 specimens in all ; of which about 
180 may be genera and the remainder species and duplicates. The ac- 
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knowledged genera of minerals being about 360 in number ; Mr. Dodd’s 
collection comprises thus about one half of the whole and generally of 
the most useful for reference. 

With this collection and those in the Society’s cabinet, we should be 
able to from a nearly perfect series, which is in this country a great scien- 
tific desideratum, for but few have the trfne, or the knowledge required to 
enter upon a chemical examination of a mineral, and comparison with 
the specimens of a well arranged cabinet will in very many cases ob- 
viate the necessity of this. The duplicates also will n,: be useless if (as 
suggested 1 think in oneofrny previous reports) they be used in the for- 
mation of * Cabinets of Instruction* for the Hindoo, Medical and other 
Colleges and public establishments, whenever it may be thought proper 
to furnish them with such. 

As far as I am acquainted with the prices of such things at home — 
though in this respect my knowledge is very limited, I should judge that 
the price asked is not excessive, and we may possibly obtain it at a cheaper 

rate. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

II. PiDDINGTO.Y. 

Assistant Curator Asiatic Society . 

Museum, 1 7 th April , 1841. 

Resolved that a copy of Mr. Piddington’s report be submitted for the 
information of Government, in reply to Mr. Bushby's Letter No. 270 of 
the 24th March 1841. 

Read a letter from Captain F. Jenkins, of 1st April 1841, requesting 
to be supplied with extra Copies of Lt. Tickell’s papers on the ‘llo* 
language fcgr comparison with t he numerous languages current within the 
valley of Gowhatli, and to trace the dialects connected with the Tibetan 
stock, and the Shan branch. Captain Jenkins writes,* that the most distinct 
language in all this Frontier seems to be the G arrow, as its compound 
and polysyllabic character appears to separate it entirely from the Eastern 
languages, and yet it does not appear to have tlujjeast connection with 
the Hindu family of languages. The Harrow's are isolated from all their 
neighbours in regard to languages, their country is but a small one; 
whence they come and how they remain in «o small a space, are very 
interesting questions ; and with them as with any others on this Frontier, 
the languages are likely to be entirely lost before any philologists arise to 
determine whence they spring. Captain Jenkins concludes his communi- 
cation with some account of the Rajahs of Cachar. 
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Read a Letter from U. P. McLeod, Esq. of Julibulpore, of 31st March 
1841, also requesting to be supplied with Lt. Tickell’s papers on the 1 Ho ’ 
language. 4 Not,' writes Mr. Macleod, 4 from mere curiosity, but because 
being closely connected with Hill Tribes and greatly interested in them, 
I would anxiously seize upon any means of instituting a comparison 
between the language of our Gbnds and the Hiil people of other parts, 
and facilitating to myself or others, an insight into the rudiments of their 
still unknown tongue. And being not without? hope of hereafter seeing 
one day a mission established amongst these people, I should wish much 
to have by me for distribution one or more copies of a brochure so 
admirably calculated to elicit a further enquiry.* 

4 With reference to his (Lt. Tickell*s) most admirable paper on Ho-iles, 
I would mention as it may be of use, that Kols still abound in llewah, in 
our Lohdgpur maluds, and are even found at Jubbulpore and Seoni. 
Hence I should be disposed to presume that the term 4 Kdl* was intro- 
duced^ the invaders from Ruhitas, which, as far as I can call to mind, 
not having his paper with me, was not Tickell’s impression on the subject.* 

With reference to the two foregoing Letters, it was moved by Ur. 
Iloeberlin, that they contained matters worthy of interesting enquiry and 
that some one of the Members composing the Committee of Papers 
should be requested to prosecute the enquiry to elicit information on the 
points alluded to by Capt. Jenkins and Mr. Macleod. 

Resolved that Ur. Hocberlin’s services be requested in aid of undertak- 
ing the task of prosecuting such enquiry in conjunction with Baboo 
Prosonocoomar Tagore. 

Read a Letter from Major Burlton of the 14th April, 1841, with a col- 
lection of Bactrian Coins as a loan for the Society’s museum. Majof 
Burlton further offered the duplicates of this collection to the Society, 
for which coin tesy as well as for his kindness in allowing the collection 
to be laid before the meeting, the Secretary was directed to address tliat 
officer with the expression of the thanks of the Society. The coins con- 
sisted of some silver Menanders (drach.) in excellent preservation, one 
of the rude silver coins usually believed to be of Euthydemus struck at 
a provincial mint, and the rest copper coins chiefly Azes and Ivadphises. 
The barbarous provincial type of silver coin is ascertained to be of the 
time of Euthydemus, (authority — Lieutenant Cunningham) and is found 
in, or at any rate comes from, the Bokhara county. 

Read a Letter and enclosure from Ur. II. H. Spry of the 5th May, 1S41, 
of which the following is a copy. 
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My Dear Torrkns, — I have been honored by Dr. VVm. Edwards, 
v hose celebrily ns the author of more than one important Physiological 
work must be well known to you, with a communication relative to the 
establishment of a 1 Societe Elhnologiqiie ’ at Paris, of which I feel proud 
in having an opportunity of submitting an outline to the notice of the 
Asiatic Society of Den gal. r 

My distinguished friend desires to call my attention to a subject which 
he says he has close at Ins heart. He has reminded me of the fact, that 
he has established at Paris an Ethnological Society. K is composed of 
distinguished and able members, and is going on remarkably well. lie 
then goes on to say, that his wish is to have some of the most eminent 
scientific men an Calcutta named as members of the Society. He desiies 
that the names may be limited to four or live. 

Directions for travellers have been drawn up an»d published compri- 
sing every point in Ethnology. A few copies have been forwarded and 
I now do myself the pleasure of placing a couple at the disposal *bf the 
Society. 

Dr. Edwards alludes to three things that he is solicitous about. The 
possession of drawings, principally outlines, with very little shade, of the 
best characterized beads of the Indian races; men and women. If by 
any possibility casts could be taken, another great benefit would be con- 
ferred, and lastly, skulls, which Dr, Edwards hopes may without great di- 
fficulty be collected. If cases die in hospital, and opportunities occur 
for possessing the skull, he wishes much that a drawing of the Indian 
front, of the natural size, should be made in order to airive at an accurate 
knowledge of the relation which existed bet wen the skull and the fea- 
tures. 

Dr. Edwards asks as a favor if he could be put in possession of any draw- 
ings of Indian races ; — for them, be says, the Ethnological Society of 
Paris would feel deeply grateful. 

1 send you these outlines, with the hope, that by giving publicity to the 
objects and intentions of the Ethnological Society at Paris, through so 
scientific a body as the Asiatic Society, assistance may be rendered the 
physiologists of Paris in the pursuit in which they are engaged 

You will see the particulars mure in detail in the two accompanying 
brochures of general Instructions, which pcrlmps you will oblige me by 
laying before the Meeting of the Society to-night. 
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Societe Ethnoiogique . 

Instruction Ge'ne'rale Adressee aux Voyageurs, Etc. 

§ I. 

•• 

DES CARACTERES PHYSIQUES. 

Le point le plus important de 1* ethnologic, e’est la connaissance du 
type : on ne saurait en avoir unc idee sufiisante sans* le dessiu. 

1° II faut done dessiner Ins portraits de eeux que Pon vent faire con- 
nattre ; et avoir soin, pour cn donner une. idee complete, de repr^senter 
la t£te de deux manures : de face et de profil. 

2° II convient aussi de faire une esquisse de tout le corps, et d’en Lien 
fctudier les proportions, pour savoir si ellos ne presentent pas quelques 
particularity. II faut surtout faire attention k la longueur du buste re- 
lative yient aux membres snplrieurs et infmeurs ; au crepx des reins et 

la saillie de la partie sous-jacente, coniine dans le Negre, le Hottentot, 
etc. 

3° II serait bon de prendre la meMire de la hauteur du corps, et d’eva- 
luer sa force au d) namomelre d’une maniere approximative, si Ton n’a 
pas cet instrument. 

11 est extrOmement important il* avoir le portrait de Pliomme et de la 
fcmtne, car leurs types tendent i\ diff£rer d’aulant plus quon s’el^ve d* a- 
vantage dans Pechellc des races. 

4° Toutes les fois qu’on pourra se procurer les cranes* des naturels du 
pays, on n’en laissera pas echapper Poccasion, et on chcfreliera de me me 

obtenir des naturels qu’ils se laissent mouler leur buste. . 

II y a toujours chez une nation plusieurs races ; il £»«Wlonc chcrclier 
a distinguer les types purs duproduit des melanges. 

§ II. 

DE LA LINGUIST! QUE. 

Le poiut le plus important apr^s, les caracteres physiques, e’est la 
langue. 11 est evident que si l’idiume est cultive, il y aura des gramma* 
inaires et des dictionn.drcs, qu’il sera indispensable de se procurer, s’ ils 
sont rares en Europe. Si ces ouvragos n* existent pas, il faudra y sup- 
peer en formant deux vocalAilaires ; l’un bref, Pautre plus etendu, selon 
le temps dont on pourra disposer. L’un conticndfa les noms des objets 
sensibles, des id£es abstraites mais usuelles ; Pautre les di Horen tes par- 
ties du uiscours. 

Kn second lieu, il conviendrait dc faire unc ebauebe dc grammaire ; de 
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s’ojcuper d* abord du verbe, cn prenant les trois temps fondamentaux, le 
present, le pass© et le futur, avec les modifications des personnes et du 
nombre ; puis du substantif, avec les variations du cas et du nombre ; de 
fairc connaltre 1* accord de 1’a.ijectif ave»: le substantif ; les pronoms, les 
propositions avec un on plusieurs regimes, et les adverbes joints & uu 
verbe. Si 1* on pouvait indiquer les rapports de la languc avec d’autres 
idiomes qui lui sont affilic«, ce serait un renseignement fort utile. Quel 
est le mode de numeration en usage ? 

§ III. 

DK LA VIE INDIVIDUELLE KT DE FAMLLtE. 

Pour donner une idee des majors relatives 4 1’individu et a la famille, 
il convient de prendre l’homme A sa naissance et de le suivre jusqu' A la 
mort, en faisant connaitre les actes solennels qui s’y rapportent. Ainsi, 
quant A la naissance, il y a pen de nations qui n’en marquent Pepoque par 
quelque ceremonie ; il faudrait la faire con unit re ; indiquer le lien ou Ton 
depose l’en fan t ; decrire la man i ere de le porter, de le vetir, de le nourrir, 
de lui apprendre a marcher et a parler. Si l’on exer^ait quelque com- 
pression sur la tote ou quelque autre partie du corps, il serait bon d’en 
faire mention, 

Quaud Penf int suit marcher ou parler, quelle est son education domesti- 
que ; car il n’y a pas de people qui n*apprenne aux enfans ce qu’ils doi- 
vent savoir dans la suite. 

Lorsque 1* individu de 1* un ou de 1* autre sexe est arrive A la puberte, 
y a-t-il quelque ceremonie qui le constate, et quelies sont ses occupations 
jusqu* A ce qu’il se marie ? Informez-vous avec soin de ce qui vous avec 
soin de ce qui concerne le choix d*une femme ; A quelies conditions on 
PiCCco/de, et dccrivez les ceremonies du manage. Si dans cette union 
il y a pluralite de femmes ou d* hommes, comment vivent-ils entre eux ? 
Queiles sont leurs intrigues pour favoriser leurs fils on leurs filles, et 
quelle en est la consequence pour le sort de ces derniers ? Quellj; est 
I’aulorite du jere on de la mere ? Quel est le dtgr6 de respect filial des 
enfans et quels sont en general les sentimens de famille P 

Faites connaitrc le regime aliment, lire des differens membres de la 
societe, suivant leur sexe et leur age en indiquant : 1° les alimens ; 2° 

la maniere de les preparer ; 3° les personnes qui les appretent. 

Quels sont les vC*tem£ns du peuple, suivant la fortune, le rand, le sexe 
et 1* gage de chaque individu ? 

Etudiez les maladies auxquelies les deux sexes sont sujets aux diverscs 
tfpoques de la vie; et les differences qui ont lieu A cet egard entre less natu- 
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rels du pays e* les Strangers ; Ies rapports tie ces maladies avec lc climafc 
ct la mamijre de vivre; les soins que les parens, les amis et les rot'dcvins 
donnent aux malades. 

Quel est le genre cl’ occupation de l’homme et de la femme ? Quel est 
leur age moyen, et le termc extreme auquel ils arrivent ? 

Quelies sont les ceremonies qui accorapagnent ou qui suivent la mort, 
lelles 1* enterrement, le deuil, ect. 

Ces ceremonies diflerent-elles pour le mari et la femme? Quel cst le 
sort du survivant et des enfans ? 

§ IV. 

DE LA VIE SOCIALE • 

Coramc les arts nc se d£veloppent guere que par des causes sociales, 
nouns devons ies examiner ici. 

Habitations , cdijices t votes publiqncs, etc . 

Ii? moyen le plus sfir et le plus court de donner une idee exacte d’une 
habitation, e’est d*en faire le des, sin ; en marquant par eerifc les matt'ri- 
aux dont on sert. II en cst de me rue de tout edifice, ainsi que des meu- 
bles ou des ornemens. 

II convient de faire connaitrc les differentes maniacs d’orienter les 
maisons ct les edifices, de les grouper penr former les villages, Ies 
bourgfl, les villes, aiusi quo la man id re de les fortifier et de les distribuer 
dans le pays. Ditcs si les rues sont pav£cs ou non et comment on fait les 
chemins. 

Faites connaifre tous les autres genres de constructions, tels que Ies 
vaisseaux et les bateaux, les ports et les chan tiers, les arsenaux, etc. Don-, 
nez une idee convenable des canaux, des jardins publics, ect. 

2° Agriculture, * 

Enurnerez les plqntes qui servent k Palimentation, telles que lesMcg- * 
limes, les grains as fruits ; puis It la medecine, & l’habillemcnt, a la 
teiature et aux autres arts, D£crivez la maicre de les cultiver, en lisant 
nne attention particulifcre aux amendemens (ou substances minerales 
qu’on ajoute au so!), aux engrais (ou substances organiques qu’on y 
mole) aux moyens de travailler la terre avec les instrumens aratoires, aux 
proc£*d6s d’irrigation. ficssinez les diverses races d'animaux domestiques, 
dqunez leurs caract&res distinctifs et 1’ usage qu’on en fait. 

3° Tissage, fabrication de vetemen ?, etc, 

Faites coimaltre la mani’parer les diffdrens tissus ccrus ou Ies pellet- 
eries servant & l&rc de fore, habillement et aux autres usages domestiques. 

Y 
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4° Teinlure. 

Donnez une id<5e suffisante dc la man i ere dc preparer les couleurs et de 
les appliquer. 

5° Art de travaillcr le hois et les metaux . 

Marquez le degre auquel les nnturels scht arrives dans ces arts. Indi- 
quez les autres metiers excrces dans le pays. 

6° Professions . Arts libaraux . 

Distinguez les diverses ciasses de marc hands et de negocians, les hom- 
ines de loi et les medecins, ainsi que leur genre d’etudes et leur maniere 
d'eperceiileur profession. 

Y a*t-il des peintres, des sculpteurs, des architectes, des ingenieurs, des 
peetes, des orateurs et des savans ? 

Notez lc point auquel sent parvenus les arts et les sciences. Rapporlez, 
autant que possible, quelques productions qui puisseut nous donner une 
idee de la maniere dont ils sont cultives. 

7 Q Education publiquc, 

II serait tres utile d’enumreer les diverses cspeccs d'ecoles publiques, le 
nombrc dc ceux qui les frequenlent com par 6 a cclui de la population en 
dge de les suivre ; decrire le genre de lcurs etudes, et de fairc connailre 
les facililes ou les obstacles que rcr.contrent les obstacles que rcncontrcnt 
les Aleves lorsqu’ils avrivent l’exercice de leur profession. 

8° Etablissemens de hicnf aisance. 

Decrivez tous le.s dtablissemen3 de ce genre : hopitaux, hospices, mai- 
sons de prGts, institutions pour les aveugles, sourds-muets, etc. 

Indiquez les bibji ques et le genre d’ouvrages quipubliquess’y trouvent, 
teUi-^r Ihflll^scrlts7li vres, gravures, cartes, etc. 

f 9° Droit public et price, 

Un ohjet d’une haute importance serait d’dtudicr la constitution de 
l’6tat, la hiorarchie des pouvoirs, les droits respectifs des gouvernans ct 
des gouvernes ; de faire ressortir les divers rangs de la societe ; et de nous 
apprendre s’il y a des proprietor communes ou particqlifcres, leur degre de 
security, ct leur mode dc transmission par heritage, par vente, par dona- 
tion, etc. 

Comment rfcgle-t-on les discussions qui s’ei event & leur egard ? 

Punit-on les attentats contre les personnes et contre les proprietes ? 

Quels sont les crimes ct les del its dont on s’occupe, les tribunaux qui en 
prennent connaissance, et dans quelle proportion se trouvent les crimineia 
et les delinquans par rapport & la population. 
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Comment asseoit-on et lt;ve-t-on les contributions P Quel est le rapport 
entre Fimpdt et la perception ? 

10° Relations socialcs • 

Les rapports de la societe meritent une attention particuli^re. II serait 
bon de connaitre les relations qn^subsistent entre les natures dn pays et 
dc constuter s’il y a de la douceur ou de la durcte, de la probito ou de la 
mauvaise foi, <le la foeurite cu du danger dans les liaisons. 

Les sociei.es des homm?s ct des femmes sont-ellcs separees ou melees ? 

Les societe’s des hommes et des femmes sous elles sdparees out melees ? 

De quelle manicrc re$oit-on les visites j et qu* offret-on cn pareil cas ? 

Donne*t-on souvent des repas ; et qui les compose ? • 

Quels sont les amusemens publics, les diflerentes esp&ces de chasse et 
de p£clic ? Comment les naturcls voyagent-ils dans leurs pays, et se 
doplacent-ils souvent ? 

II .s$ra bon de constatcr la facillte on la difficulto que l r on rencontre k 
gainer sa vie, le nombre on la proportion des indigens ; la population 
respective des deux sex \s, etc. ; le rapport de la mortality aux naissances. 
S y il n'y a pas de documcns statist iques directs, il faudrait donner Ics 
meilleures preuves de ^augmentation, dc la diminution ou de l’etat sta- 
tionnaire dc la population ; le nombre des maries, det celibataires, des 
enfans legitimes et naturcls, etc. 

§ V. 

DES PAPPORTS DES NATURELS AVEC LES PEUPLES ETRANGERS. 

1° Institutions militariese . 

Dessinez les armes, si elles ont quel que chose de particulicr. 

Faites connaitre la manure dont on leve les armees ; et dites si elle *3 
sont permanentes ou non. 4 ^ . - 

Quels cn sont les grades, les exercises, la discipline ? 

Qiicllcs sont en general les causes de guerre ? 

Faites savoir s’il y a quelque ceremonie par laquelle on la declare, ou si 
on la fait k Fimproviste ? 

Quel est le genre d$ strategic et de tactique suivi ? 

Quels sont les rapports entre la cavalerie et Finfanterie, ou enfin entre 
less differeutes armes 1 II faudrait dire encore s’il y a un droit de* gens 
relatif k la guerre et au mamtien de la paix ; comment on r£gle les allian- 
ces offensives et defensives ; comment on trait e les ennemis pris a la 
guerre ; si on les massacre, ou s’ils sont prisonniers ou esciavcs ; et duns 
ces deux cas, quel cat leuv sort pendant qu’on les conduit aumarchd et 
quelle est leur destinee dans la suite. 
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2° Commerce . 

Donnez un tableau aussi complet que possible des denrees que le pays 
fournitaux indigenes et aux peuples 6t rangers, etdecclles qu’il en rc^oit. 
Fait os connaltre les moyens de transport tt les eahanges soil en monnaie, 
feoit 01 nature. Quels sont les utablioscnAms qui peimnt fuciliter le com- 
merce, Ids que bourse, ban que, etc. Bites le nombre d’ei rangers qui 
penetrent dans le pays, et la maniere dont ils y sont traites ct comment 
ils en peuvent sovtir ? 

Quels sont les pays ctrangers que les naturels visitent et les moyens de 
communication P 

§ vr. 

DE LA RELIGION, 

Quelle esfc Tidec que les habitants du pays sc fofment de Bieu et des 
otres qu'ils regordent comme superieurs «\ Thumaniie ? 

Bites ce qu’ils pensent d’unc vie future, dc la distribution des peines et 
des recompenses. 

Clierclicz conr.aitre les autres dogmes rdigieux. 

Quelks sont les formes du eulte, les diflerentes pratiques et ceremonies 
reiigieuscs ? 

Ju&qu’ a quel point le peuple croit-il aux dogmes ; et comment pratique- 
t-iis les devoirs presents ? 

I&nticz dans quclques details sur la hierarchic, les droits ct Tinfluenco 
du clerge ou tie epux qui rcpidsentent les pictresj et faites coniudtre 
Taction morale deja religion sure le peuple. 

Decrivcz les superstitions et la maniere dont elles agissent sur les 
societes. t * 

. ’ ■ § VII. 

/ 

/DES RAPPORTS DU PEOPLE AY EC LES CONDITIONS KXTLRIEU RES* 

1° Sol. 

La terre est-clle plane ou montueuse ? Quelles sont les riviere, les lacs, 
les inarais, les ninrecages $ et quelle est la nature geologique du terrain? 
L’cau cstell.: contemn: dans le lit des fleuves, ou deborde-t-elle ? Y a-t-il 
tie Teau et des terres salees ? Bans quelle etendue se trouve la parlic 

bo i see ? 

indiquez nous le degrq de fertilitc de la terre ; et dans quelle propor- 
tion se trouvent les parties productivcs avec les parties steriles. Donnez 
une indication des objects utiles, nuiuibles ou curieux qui peuvent exister 
dans les rfcgnes organique ou inorgan ique. 
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2° Climat. 


Fiiiles conn nitre : 


< r > moycnne 

J 2° La pres* ion bnroinctnques 
J . 1 . , . . . ‘ t <*- ‘iMimue 

C La rp.i .ntitc de pluft** J 


f 


da jour, 
dn mois. 

3° du trimcstre. 
4 Q de I'uimdp. 


0 s T.cn jours ^ 


de pluic 
d’orugc 


l 


par 


t raois. 

< ti imeslre, 

V, amide. 

3° L’intensiU' de lumiere solnirc comprmie a la lumifcre diffuse 
l’ouibrc) ; succession et variation des saisons. 

§ VIII. 


DES TRAD 1 1'ION H iUSTORIQUES, REVOLUTIONS POLITIQUES F.T ANTIQUITIES. 

11 iaiulva rcchcrchcr d’abord quels sont chez un peuplc lcs souvenirs 
qu’il a conserve * de soil origine et de ses affinity avcc d’aulres peoples; 
qucllcs sont les revolutions qu’il a eprouvees dans sa langue ou dans ses 
mccurs, dans lea art-, et dans les sciences, dans sa ricliesse, sa puissance 
on son gouvcrriciuent, pardes causes internes ou des invasions c Iran go res* 

Quelle s sont les sources oil I’ou peut puiser lcs instruction demand^ s ? 

So.r.-ce dcs documens historiques ou des monumens de Parts ? Dans lc 
premier cas, ce* documens sont-ils consign is dans des po&mes ou clans dcs 
ouv rages purement historiques ? 11 scrait fort heureux de pouvoir en 
donner ur.e iude. 

Dans le second cas, il sera no ;essaire de donner un .dcssin et une des- 
cription pour K‘s parties qui PcMgcuf, des edifices mormaies dont on peut 
tirei quelque fruit pour la solution des questions proposes. 

CVorchcz li.ins les traditions mythologiques tout ce qui se rapporte a 
l*I-s .ntc du j>ys. « i\ 

Quelle* sont l $ opinions dcs naturels sur la cosmogonic; quel est \eur 
sy steme de chronologic ; et jusqu’a quelle epoque remonte- t-elle ? 

JS 7 •IS . — The Secretary begs to recommend the above * Instructions’ to 
the *aUc’,. tion of members of the Society, whose position throws them into 
communications witlymy of the tribes and races in Central India, or on the 
fruntiers whose distinctive characteristics are so strongly pronounced, as 
is generally the case with those semi-barbarous people. The considera- 
tion of thi s septs with reference to the several attributes as noted by 
Dr. Edwards, would form a highly interesting* and useful study. The 
Secretary has been fortunate enough to recover among some papers, re- 
cently sent to the Society’s rooms, an essay on the principles of Ethno- 
logy by Dr* Woods, a corresponding member of the Parisian Ethnological 
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Society. This is placed at the disposal of the Editor of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, for early publication. 

With reference to the request of Dr. Edwards of Paris , 4 for Heads of 
the Indian races* to serve as aid to his studies in Ethnology, the Secretary 
suggested a collection of Grant's 4 Heads , 9 should be forwarded, but Dr. 
Spry had already anticipated him, aud itVas resolved to refer the Letter 
to Professor O'Shaughnessy to ascertain if 4 Casts 9 were not available 
from the native modeller in his employ. 

The Secretary informed the meeting that a 4 Circular/ by desire of the 
Governor General, has been issued by Dr. Pearson, for contributions of 
subjects of Natural History for enriching the Barraekpore Menagerie, 
the Zoological Society and the East India Company's Museum. 

The Secretary noticed that a Sanscrit work was laid by Baboo 
Sooruj Narain Roy before the Society. It was resolved that it be re* 
ferred to Dr. Ilaeberlin for examination, and report of the merits of the 
publication in question. 

For the presentations and contributions, the thanks of the Society were 
accorded. 



Note. — I received too late for No. 110 the follow- 
ing Addenda to the paper on Arracan, by Dr. Spry, 
which was published in my last. 

“ Since I sent you this I have heard from Captain 
“ Lumsden that his labours in sinking two shafts for 
“ Coal (Arracan) were arrested at the depth of 19 and 
“ 16 feet respectively, by the influx of water ; and that 
there was reason to believe that at the time the ope- 
“ rations were stopped the stratum had very nearly been 
“ pierced. It also appears that I was mistaken in be- 
“ lieving that adequate funds are not placed at the dis- 
“ posal of the authorities for prosecuting Coal disco- 
very.” 
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Of the early History* of Sindh, from the “ Chuch Namuh” and other 

authorities. By Lieut. Post a ns, Assist. Pol. Agent, Shikarpore. 

[My able correspondent, Lieut. Postans, has been for some time persever- 
ingly employed in tracing out whatever material is available in Sindh, for 
the purpose of throwing light upon its early history. A book called the 
“ Chuck Namuh,” is the principal authority to which he has had recourse in 
preparing the historical sketch, which he has enabled me to have the satisfac- 
tion of publishing. Both he and Capt. Hart (2d Grenadiers, Bombay army) 
who has been turning his attention to similar pursuits, despair of discover- 
ing any more authentic work bearing upon the early history of Sindh, and 
agree in describing the modern Sindhees as so illiterate and apathetic, as 
neither to have the will, nor the power to further their researches. I still, 
however, do not despair of the recovery of other authorities, as the country 
becomes better known to us. , 

In the mean time, Lieut. Postans has ably and successfully availed himself 
of all the material at his disposal, which, dating from the Mussulman in- 
roads, may be fairly considered as authentic. The short notice of the 
history*of Sindh before that period, to be found in the works of Mussulman 
authors, must be necessarily in many respects of a traditional character, 
and we indeed find, that the Chuck Namuh docs not attempt to do more than 
describe the revolution which destroyed the ancient Sindian dynasty in 
the century immediately preceding the Islamite invasion. The use of the 
modern Persian name Bruhmanabad , as applied to* a city in the days of 
Chuck, gives sufficient proof of the loose manner in which the Mussulman 
historian collected his material ; he was perhaps, in the spirit of a genuine 
Moslem, careless of all respecting the infidel inhabitants of the land, which was 
not in some way immediately connected with the advent of his own people. 
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We are not the less bound to acknowledge our obligations to Lieut. 
Postans, for having undertaken the task of laying, compendiously, before an 
English reader, the first historical notice of Sindh , which has I believe .appear- 
ed unconnected with the history of other lands and peoples. ] Qj 


CHAPTER I. 

Sindh — its situation — climate — name whence derived — early history — ca- 
pital Alor — extent of territory — rule of the Itahecs — appearance of the 
first Brahmin Chuvh — liis reign .and death — his son Dahir — account of bis 
ride until the Mahomcdan invasion. 

Sindh is one of the sixty-one climates of the world ; it is situated 
sindh, its situ- * n the ^ ve climates, belonging chiefly to the second, 
toKastcrnGeo? and is in t,ie samc region »» the holy cities of Mecca 
graphy. and Medina. The river of Sindh rises in the n&untains 

of Cashmeer ; another joins it from the mountains of Cahool in Mool- 
tan; it is met by the river Sehoou , and thus proceeds to the sea. Its water 
is clear, bright, and cool during the hot season ; in the language of the 
country, it is called Mchran. All the rivers of Sindh flow towards the 
south, where they empty themselves into the sea, (such as the waters of 
Peelab, Chenab, Lahore, Saltanpoor, and Rajuwarra/i .) The climate 
Climate. of Sindh is delightful ; its mornings and evenings cool, 
the country tp the north hot, whilst that to the south is cold. Its 
inhabitants intelligent, and of large stature. Sindh is so called from 
Name whence do- Sindh 9 the brother of Hind , the son of Noah , whose 
rived. descendants from one generation to another ruled in 

that country ; from them also sprang numerous tribes, such as the 
Nubeleh , the men of Tak , and the tribe of Moomeed , who governed 
Early History. an d possessed it by turns ; no record remains of these, 
and its history commences with the last of the dynasty of the Rdhees, 
or Rajahs, whose capital city and seat of government was Alor . 

Capital Alor . Alor is described as a large, flourishing, and populous 
city, situated on the banks of the river Mehran , possessing large 
edifices; its gardens' highly cultivated, producing every kind of tree 
and fruit, where travellers had all their wants supplied. 

This territory extended to the east as far as Cashmeer and Knnooj ; 
Extent of Ter- W est to Mukrau and the sea ; south to the territories 
* J of the ports of Snratt and Deo ; and to the north to 
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Kandahar, Secstan, and the mountains of Soolleemany , Girwdn, and 
Rynahan. The first Rahee mentioned, is Rahee Dewahey ; he was a 
Rule of the powerful prince, possessing absolute authority over the 
K a hoes. territory of Sindh , as above-mentioned, and formed al- 

liances with many of the rulers in Hind ; at his death, he was 
succeeded by his son Rahee Siheersin ; he by his son Rahee Sahursee ; 
and he by his son Rahee Siheersin the 2nd. During this reign, 
the king of Persia, Ueem Roz, sent a force by the road of Kirman 
to Mnkran and Reech, which countries they laid waste, and Rahee 
Siheersin, in trying to repel this invasion, was defeated, and he 
himself killed by an arrow through the neck ; his troops fled to 'Alor, 
and his son Rahee Sahee was seated upon the throne. During the 
Rahee Sailed s reign,* the Brahmin Clutch, (who afterwards possessed 


The Brahmin 
Chuck. 


the country, and bequeathed it to his son,) made his 
appearance. It is related, that Rahee Sahee s minis- 


ter Ram Rao, was a man of such capability, and so well directed 


the affairs of state, that the Rahee himself seldom interfered with them, 


but passed the greatest part of his time in the sensual enjoyments of 
his harem. Accident brought Ram Rao and the Brahmin Chuck 
together ; the latter is described as having been a very talented and 
eloquent man, well versed in all the learning of the Hindoos. Ram 
Rao appreciating his abilities made him his deputy, and on one occa- 
sion sent him on some affairs, which required the Raheds attention, 
to the door of the harem : the sanctity of Chuck's priestly office 
admitted of his being allowed to enter the private apartments 
without the formality of a curtain between him and its* inmates, 
and so great was hfe personal beauty, that the Ranee became 
enamoured of him at first sight ; she afterwards made Chuck ac- 
quainted with her passion, but he declined her overtures, on the 
score of his being a Brahmin, and as such, incapable of treachery to 
the Rahee, whose confidence he had gained. But an opportunity soon 
presented itself to the Ranee for the accomplishment of her designs. 
The talents of Chuck had given him almost universal sway over the 
affairs of government, and the minister Ram * Rao was no longer 
thought of ; in the mean time the Rahee became dangerously ill, and 
the Ranee formed a plot, by which, in the event of the Railed s death, 
Clinch should succeed to the throne of Sindh. She caused a proclama- 
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tion to be issued in the name of the Rahee , for a general assembly of 
all ranks and classes, and placed the throne in the public hall of au- 
dience. When the people were assembled, they were informed that the 
Raked s health prevented his then being present, or any longer attend- 
ing to the affairs of his country, bi;t that he had given his signet, and 
delegated absolute authority to the Brahmin Chuch y whom they were 
to obey as his deputy. Chuck was thus vested with power, and his 
ability secured him the obedience of the subjects ; the Rahee afterwards 
died, leaving no children ; Chuck married the Ranee , and by universal 
consent was placed upon the throne. The government of five preced- 
ing Rahees occupied 137 years. Chuck was the first Brahmin who 
Reign of Chuck ru ^* Many of the relations of the deceased Rahee , who 
until his death/ possessed claims to the government of the country, were 
inveigled by the Ranee into the palace, and murdered. Cliuch opened 
the doors of his treasury, and by his bounty secured the good offices of 
the soldiers, and of his subjects generally. He had scarcely however 
imagined himself secure on the throne, when Rana Mihrnt Chittooree , 
heading the remainder of the relations of Rahee Sahee , came with an 
army from Joudpoor and Chittoor to assert their claims to the throne. 
The Ranee urged Chuck to prepare to defend his possessions ; he again 
propitiated the troops by large presents in money, and prepared to 
meet Rana Mihrut. The forces drew up for battle, in the vicinity 
of Alor , but Rana Mihrut advancing in front of his host, challenged 
Chuck to single combat., as the most merciful way of settling a dis- 
pute, in which the two chiefs only were immediately concerned. The 
result of the combat was decided to be final as to all claims of ter- 
ritory ; and whoever fell, his country was to • pass to the possession 
of the victor. Chuck consented to this ; the two chiefs advanced in 
front of their armies; Chuck directing his servant to bring his 
horse slowly after him, mounted quickly, and treacherously slew 
Rana Mihrut with one blow of his sword. The troops of the latter 
witnessing the fall of their leader, fled in dismay ; Chuck pursued 
and killed many of the fugitives ; he then returned with great pomp to 
Alor , the houses and bazars of which city were ornamented upon the 
occasion. His authority was now established, and he became a power- 
ful king. After a reign of 40 years he died, leaving two sons ; the eldest 
Dahir , and the vounger Dihir ; he had also one daughter. His eldest 
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son Dahir succeeded to the throne, and his brother Diltir was ap- 
Dahir, the son of pointed governor of Burhamanahad. He made a tour 
Chuck — his reign. h * g dominions, and after a treaty of peace with the 

governor of Kirman , returned to Alor . When he had for some time 
occupied himself in adjusting and arranging the affairs of his country, 
he consulted the astrologers as to his future fate, and that of his do- 
minions ; they told him that neither in his own, nor in his brother’s ho- 
roscopes could they discover any evil sign, but that in his sister’s it 
was written, that whomsoever she married, should possess the country 
of Sindh ; this sorely perplexed Dahir , who finding the thought of 
his losing power and empire too intolerable to bear, determined to 
confound the fates, and avert the evil threatened, by marrying his 
own sister ; his subjects and those about him tried in vain to dissuade 
him froji so unnatural a proceeding, but his superstition was insur- 
mountable, and with all the forms of his religion he married her.* 

When his brother Dihir heard this, he was sorely incensed, and 
wrote a letter full of bitter reproaches to Dahir , for the disgrace 
which he had brought upon his family, adjuring him to make all the 
reparation in his power, by breaking off so unholy an alliance. 

Dahir' s infatuation would not admit of this, and he excused himself by 
assuring his brother, that beyond the mere ceremonies of marriage he 
had committed no sin. I Dihir determined to punish his brother, and 
with this intent collected a large force at Burhamanahad^ with which 
he marched upon Alor , and encamped under the wails of the city ; , 
through the intervention of the mother, peace was concluded between the 
brothers, and Dihir died shortly afterwards of small pox, in fhe city of 
Alor. Dahir proceeded to Burhamanahad , and having appointed 
another deputy to govern it returned to Alor , where he busied himself 
in completing the fortifications, which his father Chuch had begun. His 


* Capt. Hart in a letter tome quoted, in No. 108 (p. 1*216 of vol. ix. Asiatic 
Society’s Jour.) mentions the remains of an ancient city in Upper Sindh , called by the 
country people “ Dumb-i-Dilora-Shah,” traditionally said to have been destroyed on 
account of the king having married his sister. He referred me then to the “ Chuch 
Namuh ..** The tradition refers doubtless to the “ Alor,” of the history, making it how- 
ever the name of the king instead of the city, and to the story of Dahir. 

f It is but just to add, that in all the manuscripts from which this sketch is com- 
piled, Dahir is particularly represented as not having added the crime of incest to his 
other follies. 
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dominions were prosperous, and his sovereignly firmly established ; he 
made a tour to the East as far as Caslnncer , upon the boundaries of 
which country he planted two trees as memorials of his journey. The 
flourishing state of the country, and the growing power of Dahir , 
excited the envy of the Rajahs of Hind , and they instigated and sup- 
ported Runmul, governor of Kunooj , in collecting a large force to 
descend upon Sindh. Runmul marched to the neighbourhood of Alor ; 
Dahir called in the assistance of Arab mercenaries, and sought advice 
as to the best method of repelling the invasion, from Mahamed Ullafec , 
who directed him to dig a ditch in front of his army, one furlong in 
length, and to cover it over with grass, &c. Mahomed Ulfafee at the 
head of about .5000 men, Arabs and Sindians, made a night attack upon 
the enemy’s camp, then feigning a retreat, led tnem to the ditch, into 
which they fell, and were for the greatest part, slaughtered ; he took 
many prisoners, (80,000 men and oO elephants ) After this victory the 
power of Dahir was more than ever firmly established ; he ruled 
with pride and prosperity for twenty-five years, when his kingdom 
began to decline. 


CHAPTER II. 

Reason of sending the army of the Faithful to Sindh — fluxed killed — Bin 
Casdm appointed to command the army— arrives at Devhul — takes that 
place as well as Nivrnnkote — the governor of M oust an surrenders — Hijjaj 
Bin Soo/cujie urges Bin Ctmbu to attack Alor — the tribe of C hunch proffers 
their allegiance — the fort of Uawvr taken. 

The king of Ceylon, Serundeep, sent some servants to the Khalif of 
the^arm* * Daydad, ( Abdool Mu Ik ,) with presents of female 
Faithful to Sindh. slaves, and other merchandize ; the boat which con- 
veyed them, was driven into the port of Deebyl, (now called Tattnh 
and Lahvny ,) where they were attacked and robbed by a predatory 
tribe, (the Nukamrehs ,) some were killed, the rest imprisoned. When 
the news of this outrage reached Hijjaj Din Yusuf Sookujie , minister 
of Abdool Mulky he instigated that prince to send an army to Sindh , 
to retaliate upon the infidels, and to release the faithful ; at the same 
time he wrote a letter to the Rajah Dahir , for some explanation of 
the circumstances. Dahir disclaimed any participation in the affair, 
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or any authority over the robbers who had committed it. Hijjaj gained 
the Klialifs permission to send an officer named Buzeel to Mukraiiy 
where he was instructed to levy troops, and attack Sindh. Dahir 
Bus eel killed. sent his son Jaisehy who defeated j BuzeeVs forces, 

killed him, and took many prisoners. In the mean time the Khalif 
ii. 92 a. ». 710 . died, and was succeeded by his son Wulleed , ( Bin Ah- 
doul Mulh) ; Hijjaj urged him to renew the war, and to send a force 
under Mahomed Bin Cassim , (a cousin of Hijjaj j) to release the faith- 
ful, and punish the unbelievers, as his father, the former Khalif had 
Bin Cassim appoint- intended to have done. The Khalif Wulleed gave 

ed to command the* ... . 

army. the necessary orders to Hijjaj for the preparation 

and equipment of a force from the public treasury. In one month he 
collected an army of* 15,000 men, 6,000 of whom were horse, 6000 
mounted on camels, and 3,000 foot, with 30,000 dinars for expenses ; 
live catapultas for levelling forts were dispatched in boats. Bin Cassim 
Arrives at Dvebul. marched, and arrived at the fort of Deehnl , to conquer 
Sindh , in the year 92 if. (a. d. 710.) Jaisehy the son of Dahir , was 
at that time governor of the fort of Nierunkote* and sent intelligence 
of the arrival of the Mahomedan army to his father at Alor ; Dahir 
asked advice of the (JllafeeSy (a tribe which he had sheltered after an 
outrage which they had committed on some of the deputies of Hijjaj); 
they counselled him to avoid meeting the powerful army of Bin Cas- 
Takcs Dvebul. sim , and to entrench himself in the fort of Alor. Bin 

Cassim took the fort of Decbul , in which was a large Hindoo temple, so # 
sacred, f that it was supposed to act as a talisman, and to prevent the 
capture of the fort. Bin Cassim threw it down with a catap*ulta, des- 
troyed the temples of the idolaters, building musjeeds on their sites, re- 
leased the prisoners of the Faithful who were confined there, and putting 
his material on board boats, proceeded to Nicrunkote. After a diffi- 
cult journey of seven (jays, the roads being blockaded by the Sindians y 
and the troops of Bin Cassinis army suffering much from drought, 
owing to the river not swelling, j: the army of the Faithful arrived 
before the fort of Nierunkote, the governor of which was Sumnee , 
who had succeeded the son of Dahir (Jaisehy) in consequence of the 

* Near the modern city of Hyderabad, sec Capt. McMunlo’s paper on Sindh . 
f Hence its name from the Hindoo, for a temple, Deebul or Deewul. 
t The Mahomedan army joined in prayer for relief from this calamity; their 
supplications were answered by a plentiful fall of rain and a -*well of the river. 
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Takes Moostan. 


latter being sent to the more important command of Burhamanabad, 
The Mahomedans began to suffer much from want of supplies, but 
after a short siege, the governor Sumnee surren- 
lakcs Neirunkote. j ere( j t j ie k e y S 0 f fa e f ort on condition of quarter 

to the garrison. Bin Cassim entered the fort, destroyed the temples, 
built musjeeds and minarets in their stead, and appointed keepers and 
mouzzins to the same ; he left magistrates to preserve his authority at 
Neirunkote , and taking the governor Sumnee with him, proceeded 
onwards. This last wrote to the governor of the fort of Moostan , 
Bucherim Chunder , advising him to submit to the invaders, as they 
were 'too powerful to oppose. Bucherim! s fidelity however was un- 
shaken, but after a week’s siege, he was obliged to abandon the 

Takes Moostan f° r b anc ^ ^ ee t0 ^ eem * 0 f which place Boodeh was 
governor. Bin Cassim took possession of /he fort 
of Moostan , and having made arrangements for its government, pro- 
ceeded to Seem , where he found Bucherim Chunder and Boodeh 
prepared to oppose him. The infidels failed in a night attack upon 
the camp of the Faithful ; and Kakehy BoodeJis father, foreseeing that 
the time was arrived when the country of Sindh must submit to 
the Mahomedan arms, came to Bin Cassim to intreat for quarter for 
his son, and the whole garrison of Seem — it was granted. Bin Cassini 
took possession of Seem , and leaving Abdool Midk to settle the affairs 
of that place, pursued his march, daily adding fresh conquests to the 
arms of the Faithful ; he took the forts of Buhultoor y Kundabuh , 
Gundavaj) and Mussaloj, from all of which he exacted tribute, leaving 
troops to* retain the new possessions thus acquired. At this time a 
Hijjoj urges Bm reac hed Bin Cassim from Hijjaj , ordering him 

Cassim to attack to Neirunkote , to cross the river, and prepare to 
Alor. 

expel the Rajah l)ahir from the capital of the 
country Alor. The large and powerful tribe of Chuck proffered 
obedience to Bin Cassim ; it is also related that they embraced 
Islamism , and were the first inhabitants of Sindh who did so. In 
obedience to the instructions of Hijjaj ’, Bin Cassim proceeded to the 
fort of Rawur , which he summoned to surrender ; the governor Mokeh 
Bin Bussayeh made a feint to resist, being afraid of the wrath of 
Dahir y but ultimately surrendered the fort, and with the garrison 
promised obedience to Bin Cassim . 
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CHAPTER III. 

Dahir alarmed at the successes which attend Bin Cassini , exerts himself to 
prevent his crossing the Meheran — the Mahomcdans suffer from famine — 
Dahir offers terms — not accepted — Hijjaj sends horses and supplies to Bin 
Cassim , who passes the river — Da)*r's consternation — comes out from A lor 
with a large army — account of his death, and the defeat of his forces — 
the Mahomedans enter the capital Alor. 

The successes which .attended the army of Bin Cassim , began to 

Dahir ala -met l at terr ify ^ ie Rajah Dahir for the safety of his capital 

tin* sure oss ns of Bin and dominions, and he foresaw that if th$ Ma- 
Cassim. 

homedans effected the passage of the river, the fate 
of his sovereignty was sealed. lie collected an army of the Koordans , 
Opposes tho pasbage and arriving at the opposite bank, employed him- 
oi t e Mfhrun. se ]f j n obstructing the passage of Bin Cassim ; 
this duty ..e afterwards delegated to Jah Httmeen , and he himself 
returned to Alor. Jah Humeen performed his part so well, aided 
by the Rajalis son, Jaisch , (who cut off the supplies of the Ma- 
homedans,) that these latter began to suffer all the misery and 
Bm Cassim 1 s army horrors of a famine ; they were driven to slay their 
Millers lrom famine. own horses for food ; coupled with this, Chund Rain 
Hatch, the former governor of Secoostan , heading some insurgents, 
seized that fort from a small party of horse, who were left to govern its 
garrison. Bin Cassim , however, immediately dispatched Muzhub 
Bin Abdul with 1000 horse and 2000 infantry, who regained the* 
fort, and took Chund Ram prisoner. Dahir thinking tjiese mis- 
Dahir oilers terms, fortunes would soon dispirit the Moslems, wrote 
but not accepted. to *Din Cassim , assuring him, that if he wished 
to withdraw his forces, he might do so in security ; the latter 
answered, that he had no intention of retiring, until he had taken 
the capital Alor, and subjected Sindh and its dependencies to 
the Mahomedan rule. The intelligence of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by Bin Cassim, and the loss of the passes, reaching Hijjaj , 
Hijjaj finds supplies he dispatched 1 ,000 others, «with fresh supplies to 
Mid Cassim, urging him to lose no time in crossing 

the river, as the overthrow of Dahir was the first and most important 
step ; on receiving this, Bin Cassim proceeded to Julia m, where with 
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the assistance of Mohch Bin Bussayeh , he collected some boats, and 
filling them with sand and stones, commenced a bridge for the passage 
of his army ; it was under many difficulties and obstructions at length 

liin Cassim crosses coni pl ete d ; the first, detachment of the Faithful pass- 

the rivers, not with- e( j t j ie r j V er under a shower of arrows from the infi- 
htcimling uahtr s op- 
position. dels, who were collected in strength on the opposite 

bank ; but these being driven back, the whole of the army of Bin 
Cassini passed without further molestation. It is reported that Dahirs 
Dakir's consternation, rage on receiving the intelligence was so great, 
that he killed the messenger who was the bearer of it. 

Bin Cassini now exhorted his soldiers to firmness : “ the river was 
in their rear, and the enemy in front, still if apy were faint-hearted 
amongst them, then was the time to quit the army, and return to their 
own country.” There were only three of the whole host who* did so. 
Bin Cassini having thus secured the co-operation of his troops, pro- 
ceeded onwards to Jeyoor , near which place he first caught a glimpse of 
Dahirs forces ; he detached Muhuzzin Bin Sabit Kiessrc with 2,000 
men, and Ha homed, Zyad ul Ilnddee with 1,000, to oppose them. 
In the mean time, Dnhir called Mahomed Haris Ullafee. to him, and 
said : “ I have protected and promoted you ; now is the time to requite 
my kindness, and to shew yourself worthy of my confidence.” Mahomed 
Haris excused himself by saying, that he could not oppose the Mos- 
lems without being a renegade to the faith he professed. J)ahir therefore 
deputed his son Jaisch to lead his army against Bin Cassini ; he did 
so, but was defeated with great slaughter, and Bin Cassini advanced 
upon A lor, which he besieged. 

On the 10th of the month Ramzan , in the year ninety-three Ilcjira , 
Dnhir conn* out from Bajah Dahir determined to make one bold stroke 
Alor with a large army, for his crown and kingdom; came out from the 
city of Alor with an immense army ; they say he had 30,000 
infantry in advance of his cavalry and elephants; he himself seated 
on an elephant, the howdah of which was ricldy ornamented, 
passed to the right and left, animating the soldiers, and disposing 
his battalions in order of battle ; seated in the same howdah 
were two beautiful female slaves, one administered wine, the other 
pan and heetle-nnt to him. The buttle which ensued is described as 
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terrific, lasting from morn till night. Bin Cassim himself fought as a 
common soldier with his troops, performing deeds of valour ; but the 
day was decided in favour of the faithful. In consequence of the latter 
throwing fireworks amongst the Rajah’s elephants the hoivdahs took 
fire, and the infuriated beasts rushed madly through their own troops, 
trampling down all before them until they arrived at the river, 
into the muddy banks of which they plunged. Dahir s elephant was 
amongst them, and the Mahomedans profiting by the confusion, threw 

showers of arrows, one of which struck Dahir in the 
Dahir' s death and . ' 

t hu defeat of his neck, and killed him ; his elephant sunk into the 

mud ; and the Brahmins who were behind the hotvdah, 
took the body of the Rajah and buried it there. The infidels fled in 
all directions, and tlie carnage which ensued was dreadful ; all the 
approaches to the citadel of Alor were most carefully blocked up, and 
the Bratimins and two female slaves fell into the hands of an officer of 
Bin Cassinis army, named Keiss , to whom they detailed the particulars 
of Dahir s death, and begged for quarter. Keiss took them to Bin 
Cassim ; the body of Dahir was found in the mud of the river, and the 
head was severed from the body, and stuck upon a spear. That night 
the Moslems occupied themselves in prayers and thanksgivings for 
the victory they had gained. The next morning Bin Cassini caused 
the head of Dahir , together with the two slaves, to be placed over one 
of the gates of the city. Dahir s wife, Ladee, seeing this, threw herself 
from the walls, and the garrison being no longer able to offer any oppo- 
.... . sition, opened the gates of the fort. The army of the 

Alur'SS u. (a. a. 711.) faithful entered and took possession of* Alor on 
Friday, the 1 lth of Ramzan, in the 93rd year of the Hejira . Dahir 
ruled 33 years, and the rule of the Brahmins embraces a period of 92 
years. * 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The tribe of Soommah and others pay homage to Bin Cassini — the rebellion 
of the sons of Dahir — governors appointed to the principal cities and 
provinces of Sindh — Bin Cassim extends his conquest as far cast as Cask- 
in err — the story of his death — deputies of the Kings of Ghuznein , Ghoor, 
and Delhi , govern in some of the provinces of Sindh — origin and rule of the 
tribe of Soomrah — N asir-ud-deen Kibajeh — his rule and death. 

The whole of the rich booty of Alor , including the treasury and 
crown jewels fo Dahir, were collected and placed in charge of Keiss, 
to convey to the K ha l if at Sham. The Khali f honoured and pro- 
moted Keiss, and wrote letters of approbation to Bin Cassim urging 
him at the same time to extend his conquest jrtill further, until the 
whole of the countries which were dependencies of Sindh , should be 
subjugated and form part of the Khalifs territories. 

After the defeat and death of Dahir , the men of Soommah came 

Men .,1' Soommah " ith music a,ld dancin g to P a y ho,n «g u to Bin 

and uthc-rs pay hum- Cassini ; lie asked the reason of this, and they told 
a«p to Jim Cass on. J 

him that it was their custom thus to greet a vic- 
torious chief. The Loft anas, Batlis , men of Suhateh , Koosejeh , Hatch , 
&c. led on by Ally Mahomed Bin Ahdool lhthmun S ul lee tee, with 
Rebellion of the s*on 3 head and feet bare, also proffered their allegiance, 
of Dahir. In the meantime the sons of Dahir entrenched them- 

selves in the fort of S thunder, where they determined to offer opposition 
to Bin Cassim. Burhamanabad having previously been taken, and its tax 
and tribu/.c settled, Bin Cassim marched to besiege the fort of Sik under, 
and to quell the rebellion of the sons of Dahir, (Jaisch, Toojic, and 
Wukeeah ) ; he reduced this place, and although the sons of Dahir were 
sometime before they would believe the death of their father, (even abu- 
sing their mother, who was sent to assure them of it, by calling her 
a hdr , traitress, and one in league with the “slayers of cows,”) a sor- 
ceress assured them that he was dead, whereupon they surrendered. 

The capital city Alor , with all the principal provinces and cities 
of the country of Sindh having thus fallen to the Mahomedan arms, 
Governors appoin- governors were appointed to the following places: 

Ulinuf Bin Keiss to A/or, with Moossie Bin 
Yakoub as Cazy ; to Bin hamanabad, Widah Bin Amced ; and to 
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Rawur , Hants. Bin Cassim then proceeded towards Mooltan , 

and on the road, at the fort of Baheeah , Kulsur Bin Chunder made 
obedience to him ; after that, the fort of Suhkeh was taken, and Utheh 
Bin Tumliee left there as governor. Mooltan , with all its strongholds 
and dependencies fell to Bin Cassim , who appointed Khuzzaneh Bin 
Ahdool Mulk to the fort of Mehpoor , Hawood Bin Nusserpoor to 
Mooltan , and proceeded to Debalpoor ; at this time he is reported to 
have had 50,000 horse and foot under his banners, independent of the 
regular army with which he invaded the country. Having taken posses- 
sion of the countries to the east as far as Cashmeer 

Bin Cassim conquers . 

us far as tin* country and Kunnooj , he returned, having placed trustworthy 
si governors and servants in all those places. At the time 

that Keiss was deputedtto convey the treasure and booty captured at Alor, 
Story of his death. with the prisoners to the Khalif of Sham , amongst the 
latter were two daughters of Dahir .* The Khalif consigned them to his 
harem until they should recover from the fatigues of travel, and be prepar- 
ed for his service ; their beauty was very great, and the Khalif was about 
to consign one to his bed, when she informed him that Bin Cassim , 
flushed with victory, had robbed them both of their virginity, and had 
kept them in his harem for three days ; the Khalif s wrath at this 
knew no bounds, and he wrote an order with his own hand, informing 
his servants to seize Bin Cassim , to sow him up in a raw cow’s hide, 
and send him to Bagdad . This order reached the chief at Hadapoor f 
and he desired the servants to obey the order of their tyrannical 
master ; they did so, and in three days the brave Bin Cassim sunk 
under the torture. Tis body was conveyed to the Khalif who ex- 
ultingly shewed it to the two women, as a proof of his absolute pow^ 8 *, 
and of the full measure of revenge which he had taken upon the 
innocent Bin Cassim . They confessed that the accusation was totally 
false ; that they were solely actuated by revenge for the murder of 
their father, and the destruction of his kingdom. The wretched Khalif 
too late saw the injustice he had committed, and suffered the most 
poignant remorse ; he caused the two women to be tied to horses, and 
dragged to death through the streets of Bagdad . Bin Cassim was 
buried at Damascus . At the time of Bin Cassim' s death, Bin Keiss 


Gispul Deo and Soomg Deo. 
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was governor of Alor> the other places being governed, as before- men - 
Deputies from the tioned ; five other governors, deputies of the Khaiif 
ot Beni Oom ^ Beni Oomhac , governed Sindh successively, with 
little or no alteration in the state of affairs, until in the year 133 n. 
the power over that country passed to the Khaiif s of the dynasty of Beni 
Abbas . The period of the rule of the deputies of the Khaiif s of Beni Oomhae 
in Sindh , embraces a period of 40 years from its conquest in 93 to 133 
h. (a. d. 750.) 

Sindh continued to be a dependency of the Khalifs of the tribe of 
Beni Abbas , who sent many deputies to govern the country. The 
only .circumstance noted as worthy of observation throughout their 
rule, is, that one of the governors named Tumun , who arrived from 
Bagdad y brought with him many Arabs, residents of Samrahy who 
remained in Sindh , and in the course of time, produced the powerful 
tribe called the Soomrahs. In the year if. 416 (a. d. 1025,)’ Sooltau 
Mahmood Gliuzney sent deputies to the country of Sindh , thus 
terminating the sovereignty of the tribe of Beni Abbas , after a period 
of 283 years. The men of Soomrah had for a period of nearly 100 
years been powerful zumindars ; but as they continued to pay tax and 
tribute, they will be hereafter treated of as rulers. 

The deputies of the kings of Ghuznciny , Ghoor , and Delhiy possessed 

Deputies of the many of the provinces of Sindh , and sent governors 
kings of Ghuznein , 

Ghoor , anti Dehli , to them from the time of Sooltan Mahmood Ghuzei - 
possess some of the . 

provinces in Sindh, ny , until a man named boomrah, ot that tribe, during 

the reign of Sooltan Abool Rusheed Ghuznein, was by the Soomrahs 
placed upon the throne, about 446 h. (1054 a. d.) and ruled indepen- 
dently. According to some writers, this tribe were originally Arabs, from 
a place called Samrali ; they became zumindars in Sindliy of some power, 
and after the departure of the tribe of Beni Abbas , their numbers in- 
creased ; whilst the deputies of the kings of Guzncinyy Ghoor , and Dehli 
possessed portions of the country, the Soomrahs ruled independently. 

According to the author of the Muntukhib-ul- Tuwareek, Sooltan 
Origin and rule of the Abool Rusheed being of weak intellect, neglected 

tribe of Soomrah. jjjg* dominions, and the men of Sindh threw off his 

allegiance; and in the year 445 if. (1053 a. d.) placed a man 
of the tribe of Soomrahy named Soomrahy on the throne. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Sad, a zummdar, by whom he had Bahoon - 
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hur, who succeeded his father, and died in the year 461 H. (a. d. 
1068 ;) he left a son, Deodah , who ruled for 24 years, and died in the 
year 485 H. (1092 a. j>.) After him Sunkahar reigned 15 years; 
Ifuncef 36 years ; Onmur 46 ; Deodah II. 14 years ; Pustoo 33 ; Kezreh 
16; Mahomeed Toor 15 ; Kuhereh (pnknown,) Deodah III. 14 ; Tahee 
24 ; Jnnecsur 18 ; Bahoonkur II. 15 ; Huffeef 18 ; Deodah IV. 25 ; 
Oomnr Soomrah 35 ; Bahoonkur III. 10 ; Humect succeeded him; and 
being a tyrant and oppressor, was the cause of the downfall of the 
Soomrah dynasty. But according to others, this tribe was in Sindh 
altogether 550 years, as zumindars and rulers, and their overthrow 
by the men of Soomah was occasioned by the tyrannies of the gover- 
nor Humeel , in the year of the Hejira 752 (a. d. 
hu/th, *his Vide ami 1351,) when their dynasty ceased.* Previous to this 
# period, Nasir-ud-decn Kuhajeh who was deputed at 

t,l»o time of Shinn s-ud-deen Ooltumsh of Delhi } governor of Sindh y 
about the year 610 n. (a. d. 1213,) declared himself independent. A 
force under Jhinyiz Khan invaded the country. Nasir-ad-deen not 
being prepared to oppose them, entrenched himself in the fort of 
Mooltan , where he was besieged for forty days ; but the besiegers were 
obliged to return unsuccessful. Many of the great men of Khorassan y 
G/toor, and Ghuznein lleeing from the oppression of Jinghiz Khan y 
came to Nasir-ud-deen at Mooltan . 

In the year 611 h. (1214 a. d.) Mulch Khan Khuljee made an 
incursion upon Seeostan. Nasir-ud-deen marched to oppose him ; the 
army of Mulch Khuljee was defeated, and he himself killed. 

In the year 622 h. (1225 a. d.) Shums-ud-deen took an army to 
Oochch , to overthrow Nasir-ud-deen y who had entrenched himself at 
Bnkhur ; to this place Shie/ns-nd-deen detached Nizam-ul-Moolk ; but 
Ilis death. Nasir-ud-deen in attempting to escape from Bukkur , took 
boat, which foundering in a storm, he was drowned. 


* I ho rule of the trihe of Soomrah in Sindh is far from being clearly made ; but in 
the manuscripts consulted in this sketch, the authors confess their want of authentic 
record, and Meer Massoom , after a very unsatisfactory account, closes it by saying : 
11 II any of my friends know more on this subject, let them publish it; 1 have said all 
I can upon the matter.” Nor is the author of the Soofut-al-Ktram more explicit; 
(vide his contradictory statements) ; but it is generally received, that from the date of 
sending Nasir-ud-deen to Sindh, until the rule of the Soomas , (about 200 years,) Sindh 
"as annexed to Delhi. 

( To he Continued. ) 
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Geological Report on the Valley of the Spiti, and of the Route from 
Kotghur . By Capt , Hutton, 3*Jth N. I. 

['File paper now published, completes a series of notes of a journey to 
the Spiti Valley, undertaken on account of the Asiatic Society, by Capt. 
Ilutton, 37th llegt. N. I. It was with those which have already appeared 
placed at the disposal of the Editor of this Journal by the Committee of 
Papers. The results of the author’s geological observations have induced 
the adoption of theories, upon which the Editor is only competent to 
remark in so far as the identification of the opinions of a publisher is 
concerned with those of any w r riter, to whom he is enabled to ofFer a 
medium of communicating his view's to the public. 

In the belief that hardly any novel theory could be broached, which 
would be unproductive of good results, (if not by its intrinsic merits, at any 
rate by the consequence of the discussion it migfit excite,) the Editor has 
great pleasure in giving publicity to this paper, for the views contained in 
which the author is alone answerable.] 



The valley of the Sutledge is that portion of the w estern llimalya which, 
as its name implies, forms the tract of country through which the river 
Sutledge flows. 

The term valley is however scarcely applicable to it, since it is strictly 
speaking nothing more than a deep and rugged mountain glen, of more than 
ordinary sternness and magnificence, often affording from the abrupt rise 
of its rocky sides, a mere channel for the roaring torrent which w inds its 
irresistible and headlong course along its sheltered bed. 

On either side rise high and snow'-clad peaks, forming along the river’s 
course two mighty walls, whose dark and furrowed sides proclaim the 
constant warfare which is waged by frost and heat alternately. 

Villages arc numerous along the river’s course, sometimes placed near 
the water’s level, at others raised high above it on the mountain’s side, 
surrounded by their cultivation cut in steppes, and sheltered by the stern 
and frow ning cliffs which raise their hoary summit far above it. 

In the lower part of the valley, commencing from llampore downwards, 
to below Kotgurli, vast beds of rolled and water-worn stones arc seen ac- 
cumulated on the river’s banks, and rising high above the water’s present 
level. Such deposits* evidently owe their origin to the eddies or back wa- 
ters of some far mightier stream than that exhibited by the Sutledge in the 
present day, even at its greatest height, and must undoubtedly have been 
formed by the rush of water attendant on the outburst of some enormous 
lake or lakes in the higher portions of the hills. 
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These deposits extend in many places along both banks of the river, and 
appear to have been formerly one solid mass of debris, which as the wa- 
ters gradually disappeared, have become divided by the current of the 
stream. 

These are for the most part situated at those places where the Sutledgc 
iakes a rapid turn, and have been cvitlcntly thrown up iviMrin the elbow by 
the eddies, or back waters. 

On the surface of these broad and ilat alluvial deposits, now flourishes 
an abundant cultivation, consisting of barley, wheat, rice, tobacco, pop- 
pies, &■ c. which being situated high above the river’s level, arc irrigated 
by the minor streams, which are furnished from the heights above them. 

Higher up the river’s course the valley narrows, and forming in many 
parts a mural cliff on either bank, gives a mere passage to the foaming 
stream, which rushes with a hoarse and deafening roar over the boulders 
which obstruct its progress, and dash its waters in muddy waves on 
high. S(*nc hundred feet above the stream the hills are clothed with 
dense and stately woods of oaks and various sorts of pines, among 
which the “ lice,” producing the edible seed called by the people " Neoza,” 
is in great abundance. Above the belt of wood, are seen to rise 
huge rocky spires, along the rugged line of mountains, bare of all 
vegetation, and crowned by everlasting snows. From these snow-clad 
heights are furnished numerous streams, which rushing downwards in 
a sheet of foam, furrow the mountains sides with minor glens, and join 
the Sutledge as it rolls along below. Now and then the forests cease, 
and wide grassy tracts succeed, affording pasture to multitudes of goats 
and sheep; while here and there the whole hill side has slipped away, 
and left a mural height of precipitous and crumbling rocks, which are 
annually precipitated into the depths below by the expansive powers of 
the frost and snow. 

The general features presented by the Geology of these hills, may be 
briefly and summarily comprised in the following observations : — 

The main or central range of the Ilimalya or true snowy mountains, 
runs in a general direction from East-South-Kast to West-North- West, 
sending off branches or spurs in every direction, intersected or divided 
everywhere by deep and precipitous valleys, whose narrow bed or bottom 
almost invariably serves as the channel of some mountain torrent or 
rivulet, whose waters are supplied from the snow y heights above. Where 
the sides of these valleys are of sufficient elevation to retain the snow 
throughout the year, these rivulets receive a neverfailing supply of 
water; but, on the other hand, if the enclosing walls arc of moderate 
or medium elevation, the v allies are often dry for several months together. 
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The vallies, it must be borne in mind, are not to be attributed, as 
some have contended, to the gradual wear and tear of the weather, 
and the streams which now drain through them, but have been formed 
by the convulsive uprise and disruption of the lofty mountains which 
form their sides ; the glen or valley being thus a mere ravine or trough 
lying between them, and furnishing often just room sufficient for the 
passage of an insignificant stream. 

The existence of the valley is not therefore to be attributed to the 
abrations caused by the constant action of the waters ; but, on the 
other hand, the presence of the rivers and streams within them is entirely 
owing to the configuration of the mountains, which furnishing on the 
heights vast beds of snow', are ever sending down supplies, which naturally 
gather in the hollow troughs below, and gradually wind their w r ay to 
form a junction with some larger stream, winch in its turn seeks 
out the noble rivers of the plains. 

It would therefore appear, that the existence of these hill treams is 
altogether owing to the previous formation of the vallies by the uprise 
of mountain ridges, the intervention of a glen or thud being the natural 
consequence of disruption in a range, or the sudden alteration of direction 
of the upheaving power, thus often causing ranges to intersect or to 
run parallel with each other. I'll us the vallies are in no wise the con- 
sequence of the unceasing action of the streams, which now find a fitting 
channel in their depths. 

In the present day, these glens usually communicate or open into some 
other, and the waters gradually escape, but doubtless time has been 
when their enclosing barriers were continuous, and numerous lakes 
were formed, until the weight of waiters accumulated from the melting 
of the snows, burst through the rocky walls and so escaped. This is 
indeed a fact and no wild theory, for the people of different parts of 
the hills still holcl traditions of such events. Dr. Gerard, I think it is, 
who mentions, that the natives informed him the valley of the Buspa 
was once closed at the low er extremity, and contained a lake, traces of 
which may still be seen along the banks of the present stream. A 
similar lake once occupied the glen in which* the town of Soongnum 
now stands, and thick alluvial deposits containing rounded pebbles may 
still be seen in some of the higher parts of it; from the lower portion 
they have been sw ept* away by the out-rush of the w r aters. 

Of this, however, I shall speak again hereafter. The dip of the strata 
is, as might be expected in such a vast and often confused assemblage 
of mountains, excessively variable ; and although previous travellers have 
uniformly insisted much on a N.E. dip, it will be quite as often found 
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to lie in an opposite direction. The prevailing inclination of the strata 
may therefore be said to be N. E. or S. W. It is, however, remarkable that 
the latter dip, although perceptible on both sides of the snowy range, 
is more prevalent on the northern than on the southern side. It has also 
been pointed out as matter of astonishment, that while one aspect of the 
mountains presents a gradual and shelving face, rich in soils and forest, 
scenery, the opposite exposure is, on the contrary, found to present a bare 
and often mural cliff. This, however, is no just cause for astonishment, 
as the circumstance where it occurs is simply owing to the outcrop of 
the strata being on the precipitous side, while the dip of the other forms a 
more shelving slope. But this circumstance is by no means confined to 
any one direction in particular, for the outcrop of strata is no more preva- 
lent on the northern than on the southern or any other exposure. It may, 
howe\er, be taken as if general feature in all mountains, that while the 
dip or inclined position of the strata gives on the one face a shelving sur- 
face for tlie growth of plants, the other face or outcrop must necessarily be 
rugged and nearly barren, as furnishing by its precipitousness no resting 
place lor soils. In this respect the liimalya does not differ from other 
mountain ranges. Travellers, however, having no know ledge of geology, 
and witnessing these facts, have sought to solve the problem by bringing to 
their aid supposed peculiarities of soil, of aspect, or of climate. 

Viewed at a distance from the plains of India, these hills appear to 
form one long continuous chain or ridge, entirely clothed with everlasting 
snows, and this line has been designated by w r ay of pre-eminence or dis- 
tinction, by the name of the “ snowy range,” or “ region of perpetual 
snows.” Arrived within the mountains, and perched aloft upon the sum- 
mit of some portion of this mighty range, the traveller is surprised to find 
that what he had been led to consider one continuous field of snoyv, is no- 
thing more than a vast assemblage of scattered and far^istant peaks, ap- 
proximated apparently By the distance at which they were wont to be 
viewed into one wide-extending line, and forming component parts of the 
same snow-clad range. 

He is surprised to find the greater portion of that line to be absolutely 
devoid of snow during several months of the year, except within the deep 
and sheltered glens, to which the rays of the summer sun can only pene- 
trate for a few T short hours during each day, and where frost resumes its 
sway the moment his beams arc withdrawn or intercepted by some tower- 
ing peak. 

Far beyond the ridge which he has hitherto been accustomed to dis- 
tinguish as the snowy range, he now beholds gigantic and frowning 
masses clothed in the winter garment, rising often in isolated peaks to 
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an elevation exceeding that of the main or central chain on which he 
stands. 

Around him, far and wide, he beholds these rugged and awe-inspiring 
peaks rising pre-eminently grand amidst the sea of mountains by which 
he is surrounded, and he now first learns that the line of snow he has 
witnessed from the plains, is the wintcry sheet which envelopes these 
often w idely separated masses, but which to the eye of the far-off observer, 
have become blended by the distance into one long line of continuous 
snowy peaks. 

The central range, and all the hills, with the exception of these loftiest 
peaks and some deep secluded glens, usually lose the sheet of snows 
during the period that the monsoon is raging in the plains. It is at this 
season that the snows send down the greatest supplies of water to the 
rivers, commencing about the end of May and continuing till September, 
when the frosts again arrest the dissolving snows, and the mountains once 
more put on the pure and dazzling robes of winter, and continue thus 
enveloped in one sheet of snows until the approach of summer again re- 
lieves them. 

No sooner has the wintcry garment disappeared, than a fine rich sward 
at once springs up, almost as if by inagic, so rapid is the vegetation in 
these high tracts,— affording abundant pasture to the flocks and herds, 
which then range over them to the height of 15,000 feet above the sea. 

This smiling and verdant state of things is, however, unhappily of short 
duration, appearing like the transient gleam of sunshine that often precedes 
the fiercest storm, yielding in the space of two short months to the 
drifting whirlwind and wreaths of snow, that soon enshroud the whole in 
cold and dreary solitude. 

Journeying from Kotgurh, in the lower hills, towards the Spill valley, 
the geological formations which came under my observation from that 
station to the frontiers of Tartary, were exclusively of the primary class. 

Commencing at Kotgurh, and crossing the brow of the hill above 
Kaypoo, we find strata of mica and hornblende schists, jutting up 'through 
the surface, interspersed w ith veins and nodules of quartz . 

These veins are often found to contain iron disseminated in small thin 
scales resembling mica, and in such cases the quartz is generally in a state 
of decomposition. This ore pays no duty to Government, and the mines, 
if indeed such they can be called, are seldom worked, being so unproduc- 
tive, that out of M lbs. weight of the rough ore only 2 lbs. of iron, and 
that impure, can be procured. 

Veins and masses of coarse primitive calc .spar or carbonate of lime are 
also seen to accompany the mica vtafe. These rocks continue, with an 
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occasional bed of porphyritic gneiss , until we reach Ramporc, half a mile 
beyond which a fine white granular quartz occurs, underlying mica slate . 

These strata dip strongly to the N. E., and arc seen on either side of the 
river, by which they appear to have been transversely divided, the lower 
end dipping down on the right bank, while the upper portion forms a high 
mountain on the left. • 

I say these strata have been apparently divided by the Sutledgc, which 
now flows through them, because such in reality has not been the case ; 
but the bed of the river lying through them, is entirely attributable to the 
disruption of the strata at this point having formed a fitting channel for 
the waters to escape through to the plains. 


( See plate ) — F ig. 1 . 

1.1. Mica Slate. 2. 2. Granular Quartz. 3. Bed of Sutledgc. 

The surface of this quartz rock takes a yellowish rusty hue when 
exposed to the weather, but when freshly fractured, it is of a pure w hite', 
somewhat resembling Carrara marble in appearance, but of a coarser 
texture. 

Onwards from Ramporc, the mica schist is seen in several varieties, 
sometimes appearing to be composed entirely of mica, at others containing 
a predominance of quartz ; in these cases the strata are either soft and 
crumbling, from the mica scaling oil', or very hard and flinty, from the 
quantity of quartz. 

Silvery mica passing into chlorite schist is abundant near fioura, and from 
its soapy and decomposing nature, the whole rock has in many places slipt. 
away altogether, leaving a constantly decomposing cliff, from which in wet 
weather large masses are constantly falling. 

Further on, the micq is seen to contain numerous small crystals of 
hornblende , which cause it to pass gradually into hornblende schists. 
Garnets of small size occur occasionally imbedded in the mica , which 
also contains masses of white quartz , in which beautiful crystals of cyanile 
are interspersed, varying in shade from pale sea green to bright blue. 

The characteristic rocks, however, from Kotgurh to Sarahun arc mica 
and hornblende slates^ frequently alternating with each other, and imbed- 
ding blocks of porphyritic gneiss and white quartz. 

From Sarahun the gneiss begins to shew itself as the prevailing rock, 
and occurs both common, red, and porphyritic ; — mica slate and hornblende 
are also frequent, and when they come in contact, the mica often become.** 
jet black. 
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A few miles from Saraliun, on the right bank of the river, an interesting 
appearance presents itself in the disposition of the strata. The dip which 
up to this point has been pretty uniformly to the N. E., now gradually rises, 
and preserving for a short distance a nearly horizontal position, at last lifts it- 
self abruptly, and dips back again to the S. W. at the same angle of about 45°. 

From this disposition of the strata it becomes evident, that they have 
been lifted or upheaved at both ends, from the horizontal position they 
once had, by some volcanic force. The lowest strata exposed to view 
at this spot are on the right bank of the river, nearly even with the water, 
and form a complete arch immediately under those strata which dip to 
the N. E. I annex a slight sketch made on the spot, which will serve to 
show the position of the rocks, better than a description. ( See plate ) — Fig. 2. 

Beyond this, as we approach Traada, a tine white granite is observed, 
containing large scales or crystals of mica , and farther on still, about 
Nacliar, white felspar becomes abundant, imbedding the same mica crystals, 
and forming the first division of the granite of some geological writers. 
Quartz also occasionally entered into its composition and formed true 
granite , with which were found hornblende and mica slates, porphgritic and 
granitic gneiss. In some instances where the hornblende and granite were 
in contact, the mica of the latter rock assumed a black and glossy appear- 
ance, producing a variety of granite of some beauty. 

Proceeding from Nachar, the road passes over formations similar to those 
already mentioned, and a few miles lead down to the Sutlcdge, which is 
crossed by a good broad Sangho. At this point the rocks rise abruptly in 
huge masses on either side, confining the river to narrower limits, and 
affording a mere passage for its waters. 

These rocks are of gneiss , and the stratification which previously had 
often beep indistinctly discernible, now ceased altogether, and the beds 
presented a shattered and amorphous mass, — a circumstance by no means 
of rare occurrence among this class of rocks. 

From the sangho to Cliergong the road still continues along the bank of 
the river over beds of boulders and broken rocks of every size, consisting 
of granite , gneiss , mica , and hornblende slates . Here too cyanite again 
occurred in quartz, and crystals of crysoberyl (?) in granite . 

From Cliergong to Mecroo the strata of gneiss are often laid bare by 
the descent of streams from the snows above, and the dip is seen falling 
to the N. E. at about the usual angle of 45°. Beyond this place occur thick 
beds of mica slate , containing garnets in profusion, and often, from the de- 
composition of the rock, the whole road is strewed with garnets of various 
sizes. Beneath this bed occurs one of white quartz rock , which is seen 
rising from the edge of the Sutledge to about 3,000 feci in thickness. 
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Near Chini, tlic mica date contains occasional small crystals of cyanite , 
and sometimes passes into chlorite date. 

A short distance from Chini, the whole hill side has slipped down 
into the Sutlcdgc, from the action of frost and snow, and the cliff now 
towers up from the banks of the river, presenting a sheer and perpendi- 
cular wall of between six and seven thousand feet in height. This 
vast mass is composed throughout of gneiss , and the road, which is a 
mere scaffolding, passes along the face of it, at 4,000 feet above the 
Sutledge, which is seen foaming below. 

From this to the village of Lcepee, the formation is pretty nearly the 
same, consisting oi' granite, gneiss, hornblende , mica , and quartz . 

The granite about Punggee, Rarung, and J unggee, contains a large pro- 
portion of hornblende, and at Rarung it is also seen to assume a brick red 
colour, often traversed with veins of quartz , both red, amber, and white. 
The red granite appears only in masses imbedded in a yellowish variety, 
which i# the true rock, and which towards Leepee gives place to gneiss and 
mica slate . Above the last mentioned rock commences the first bed of 
argillaceous slates, which continues interstratified with greywacke schists 
to the top of Rooming Pass. The alternations of these strata are frequent, 
sometimes the one and sometimes the oilier rock prevailing in thickness. 

These beds are evidently the first indication of the transition, or lowest 
secondary formation of geologists, and extending across or through the 
Rooming Pass, downwards to Soongnum, they arc seen to support strata of 
compact gregwaclce, and beds of quartzose rock, apparently analogous to 
and holding the place of the old red sandstone of Europe. , 

The town of Soongnum stands in a valley immediately between the 
Roonung Pass in its front and the Hungrung Pass in its rear. Tn front, 
the range of hills which fora? the right side of the Ruslikoolujig valley 
are composed of an argillaceous series, consisting of clay stones and grey- 
tvacke slates, of different textures and degrees of induration, and dipping 
to the S.W. The strata in the rear of the town, forming the left bank, dip, 
on the contrary, to the N. E. and arc composed of gregwaclce slates, com- 
pact greywacke , old red sandstone , and a superior stratum of limestone 
and greywacke. These towards the summit of the range gradually change 
their dip, and rise up again to the S.W., the whole being surmounted by a 
bed of dark blue secondary limestone, containing portions of clay and 
silex. This formation extends along both sides of* the Rushkoolung val- 
ley, even to the Manerung Pass above Manes in Spiti, a distance of about 
seventeen miles. About seven miles from Soongnum, copper veins occur 
in their strata of white quartz rock, and veinous quartz, lying occasionally 
betw een, or ramifying through, the greywacke and old red sandstone. The 
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last mentioned rock varies much in colour and in texture, the lowest stra- 
tum being white, and scarcely distinguishable from quartz rock, but chang- 
ing gradually to a faint tinge of pink , becoming deeper as it passes up- 
wards, until its colour is of a dull purplish hue. 

These strata are sometimes separated by a very thin layer of soft 
whitish marl . The crest of the Hungrung Pass is 14,837 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is composed of dark blue limestone. The range on 
which this Pass is situated divides Kunawur from Hungrung, — a district 
inhabited by Tartars, who are subject to Bussaher. 

Descending from the Pass to the village of Ilungo, the road passes over 
numerous alternations of blue limestone and greywacke slates , resting upon 
white quartz , which lower down gradually passes into a greenish variety 
of the same rock. 

These strata all dip to the S.W., and arc probably an outcrop of those 
which run in a N.E. direction from behind Soongnum, and thus shew the 
effects of what may be termed a double upheavement , or lifting of Lie same 
strata at two different points. The lofty granitic peaks which tower up to 
the right of the Pass, at once shew that they have been instrumental in 
forming the S.W. dip, and it is more than probable that the same rock 
might be discovered also protruding through the strata on the opposite 
exposure. 

The following partly inwginary section of Hungrung, may serve to ex- 
plain my meaning : — 


( See plate ) — Fig. 3. 

Supposed Section of Hungrung Mountain. 

Strata of greywacke slates are met with for a few miles after leaving 
Hungo; but they disappear as we approach Leeo, or rather, from the 
great descent of the road, they arc left far above, while the base of the 
mountain is found to be a dark coloured gneiss , traversed and inter- 
sected in every direction by veins of white quartz. 

Leeo stands in a kind of basin, surrounded on all sides by lofty hills 
of granite and the same dark gneiss ; but the lower parts of them are 
overlaid by strata of the secondary series, consisting chiefly of greywacke 
and shales . On the sides of the surrounding hills exist strong indications 
of the former presence of a lake, in the lines of water-worn stones 
and pebbles that now rest many hundred feet above the river Lee. 

These appearances were long since pointed out by Dr. Gerard, who 
though knowing nothing of geology, w'as at once forcibly struck with 
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the conviction, that nothing but the former presence of deep waters 
could account for the phenomena here so plainly exposed to view. 

In his conjectures on this head, that enterprising and unwearying 
traveller was undoubtedly correct. 

In the bed of the Lee, where it is* crossed by a wooden sangho , a thick 
bed of white qiuntz rock is seen dipping to the S.W., and as wc mount 
the hill in the direction of Cliungo, beds of boulders , and disjointed masses 

granite, gneiss, and mica slates hurled from above, are passed over, now in 
many places overlying the secondary shales. 

At the village of Cliungo, which is the last on the left bank of the Lee, 
under the government of Bussalier, the most decided indications of the 
former presence of a deep lake again occur. To the eastward of the 
level patch on which tlie # village and its cultivation stands, rise three lolly 
and rugged mountains, whose shattered sides present sections of the same 
strata as pilose noticed at Leeo : namely, deep beds of dark gneiss and 
mica slates intersected by granitic and quartz veins of various thickness ; 
these strata dip down towards the west, and as they approach the village, 
are lost beneath the vast accumulations of alluvial soils, which here, as at 
Leeo, mark the former presence of deep and tranquil waters. 

To the southward these deposits consist almost entirely of thick beds 
of clays, sands, and boulders of every size, rising high above the level of 
the village; while to the NNE. are again presented the same alluvial 
deposits of a greater thickness, and accompanied in addition by a deep 
and extensive bed of a pure white and friable gypsum . This bed is per- 
haps a most valuable discovery in a geological point of view, as tending 
to show the nature of the waters from which it was precipitated. This thick 
gypseous bed is overlaid by the sands, clays, and boulders, which have 
already been noticed. At the fort of Skialkur, on the opposite or right bank 
of the river, about 3$ miles from the village of Chungo, this gypsum is like- 
wise seen overlying the transition series of alternating shales and sandstones. 

These deposits are now at the height of 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the 
present level of the river’s course, or at an elevation of 12,000 to 12,500 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The three mountain peaks of gneiss, which rise up to the eastward of 
Chungo, are divided from each other by narrow glens, through which 
streams flow down to join the sea, between which and the base of these 
mountains, the whole alluvial deposits have been swept away, and the pre- 
sent cultivated plain of Chungo is therefore situated far below the surround- 
ing alluvium, which rises like walls on either side of it. 

As we proceed from Chungo towards Spiti, the road lies at first over the 
alluvial accumulations above-mentioned, for two or three miles, when from 
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the abrupt nature of the primary rocks that are hence met with, they 
(•case to exist, except far below where a wide and shelving plain lies along 
ihe river's side, and which is entirely composed of them. From the point 
where the road leaves them behind, for a distance of six miles, the strata 
arc again of mica , slate , and gneiss , varied w ith the same carious veins of 
granite and quartz as those of I,eco and Chungo. At this point the moun- 
tains are separated by a rapid river called the Paratee, which runs down 
from Chinese Tartary and joins the Spiti near Skialkur. Here the primary 
series may be said to disappear, and the Spiti road crossing the Paratee by 
a natural bridge of stone, which is formed of several large masses of gneiss 
fallen from above, and wedged firmly together over the stream, brings the 
traveller at once upon the secondary class. The lowest strata are there- 
fore just perceptible where the waters cut tlicir way through, and we thus 
catch a glimpse of the gneiss of the opposite bank, above which occurs a 
tatvose schist , white quartz rock, and clay slate , dipping to the S. \V. Above 
these arc alluvial deposits similar to those of Chungo, and extending for a 
mile or two inland from the river, forming a flattened plain, on which stands 
“ Kewrick,” the first village of Chinese Tartary. Here again a portion of 
the deposit has been swept away by a descending stream, exactly as at 
Chungo. It is worthy of remark, that all these alluvial deposits arc the 
deepest and most extensive when the surrounding hills have the most 
gradual slope, and where they retire so as to form recesses ; w hilc on the 
contrary, as might be expected, where the dip of the strata is rapid or 
acute, scarcely any trace is left of the former existence of a lake, because 
the deposit has been swept away by the outrusli of the escaping waters. 

These accumulations are likewise the most extensive at the lower end of 
the Spiti valley, where alone the gypsum is to be found. To this fact T would 
beg to cftill special attention, as it \vi 11 be hereafter alluded to, and prove of 
some importance in the explanation of these t tilurial and alluvial deposits. 

From Kcwrick the road runs over hills, which are entirely of the secon- 
dary class, being frequent alternations of the same rocks, as grcyivaclce and 
clay stones , limestones , and sandstones, and in one or two instances a trap 
of greenstone is also seen, both stratified and amorphous. 

From Kewrick to the village of Larrcc, which is the first inhabited place 
in Spiti, wc travel first for four miles over the edges of strata of clay slates and 
accumulations of debris. From the decomposing state of these strata, 
caused the effects of wxather and a portion of alum , which causes them to 
scale off in soft flakes, the whole of the lulls on cither side of the Spiti river 
have a charred and blackened aspect, w hich combined with their arid and 
barren nature, gives a sad and melancholy appearance to the country, by 
no means cheering to the weary traveller. 
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The dip of the strata is now uniformly to the S. W., and generally at an 
angle of 15°, though here and there they rise abruptly to a nearly vertical 
position, denoting an excess of the upheaving forces from below . As w'o 
approach Larree after crossing the Gew river, the bed of which is of yrey- 
tracke slate , w e collie upon a I hick stratum of pure white quartz rock, which 
appears to be a continuation of the Same rock which was seen at Lceo on 
the opposite side of the range ; in contact with this, and immediately rest- 
ing upon it, is another bed of siliceous rock, which passes giudually into 
thin strata of flinty slate. Upon this rests clay slate , which then alternates 
frequently with yreywacLe and sandstones . Further on we perceive masses 
of gypseous breccia formed of angular fragments of argillaceous schists , encrusted 
or cemented together by gypsum. This rock, if it be entitled to the name, 
owes its origin to the same waters which deposited the gypsum beds of 
Chungo and Skialkur ; *it is found overlying the edges of the true strata 
from w hich it has been formed, and occurs in rude and mis-shapen massed. 
To this Breccia 1 would also call attention, as serving to shew a change in 
the waters of the lake, or at all events a decrease in the proportion of 
their saline properties. Farther on still, and nearly opposite the \illage of 
Somra, a stratum of trap is seen to occur between shales above and sand- 
stone below ; it is conformable lo the true strata with which it is clearly in- 
ters! rati fled, not causing any dislocation of the scries. Beyond Larree, how- 
ever, the same rock occurs again, in one place interstratified with grey- 
tcacle and dark blue limestone , at another running up vertically in an 
amorphous mass through the strata, which it first dislocates and then over- 
lies. In this case, the strata on cither side of the Spiti djp to the S. W., 
while the rocks through which the trap lias more immediately passed or 
been injected, are thrown boldly and abruptly from the usual course to the 
westward. The strata on the opposite side of the river are at the same- 
time raised from the angle of 45° nearly to a horizontal position, and af- 
ter some twisting of the 'strata, again with apparent difficulty regain their 
wonted S. W . dip. Here it is evident that the trap in question has been 
the molten vein whose struggles to burst upwards through the superin- 
cumbent weight of strata has been the agent which has thrown them 
into their present inclined positions, and in its upward course has first be- 
come partially interstratified with those which possessed the least indura- 
tion or means of resistance, and then finally, as it burst through all obsta- 
cles, flowed over them in a broad sheet of molten matter, which as it cooled 
assumed the present solid and compact texture. 

Of such having been the fact, we observe proof in the vein of vertical 
trap acting as a support, or upright as it were, from which the strata 
now incline and dip dow'iiw ards. 
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As, however, trap is known to possess, “ in a general sense, the univer- 
sal common character of being unstratified, and posterior to the rocks 
with which it is connected,”* it becomes necessary in here stating, that 
it is conformable to and interstratified with those of the secondary series, 
to offer a few theoretical remarks op the probable means by which this 
partial stratification has been produced. 

The interstratification of this rock, where it occurs, is of very inconsider- 
able extent, when compared with that of those with which it is associa- 
ted, possessing by no means the wide and almost universal range of the 
primary and secondary series, but being on the contrary, “ in a great 
measure limited to particular spots, more or less extensive, and to be, if 
separately considered, partial and independent productions.”f 

Let us then suppose that these secondary strata were once (which in fact 
they really were) horizontal deposits from the waters, which it is generally 
supposed were instrumental to the formation of the series to which they 
belong. 

We shall thus perceive them to have been deep unconsolidated masses of 
sands, covered by muddy layers, which we now term shales. The strug- 
gles of the molten matter to procure access to the surface would, from the 
heat and pressure engendered by its upward course, have the effect of 
vitrifying and indurating the sands through which it forced a passage, 
and of converting them into strata of sandstone , while the shale or 
muddy deposit next in succession being lighter and less massive than 
the stream of trap, would probably rise and yield a passage between 
itself and the sandstone for the molten matter to form a stratum, some- 
what in the same manner as oil would give place to a stream of water 
if injected through a tube or aperture below it. 

The n^uddy deposit, however, being hardened by contact with the lava 
and by the general pressure of the uprising strata, would burst as the 
sandstone had already done, and yield a passage to the trap, which 
flowed through and overspread them at the surface. 

Should it be contended that the outburst of a stream of lava such as 
that I have described the trap to have been 0 would have expended 
itself in a shower of ashes or cinders, rather than have assumed the 
stratiform structure it now exhibits, I would remind the reader that 
the secondary rocks are supposed to have been deposited in the bosom 
of a tranquil water, and that that water formed either extensive lakes or 
portions of the sea. 
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The upheaving lava current had therefore not only the weight of 
the superimposed deposits, but the pressure likewise of an enormous 
volume of water. It becomes more than probable, therefore, that this 
aqueous pressure would effectually check the tendency to produce cinders 
and ashes, and thus as the stream poured upwards through the deposits and 
came in contact with the waters, thfc molten matter would extend itself 
along the bottom of the lake, and thus overlie the secondary strata, 
as in the present instance. 

For farther information on this subject, I would refer the reader to 
De la Recites Geological Manual, where will be found some very just 
and apposite remarks on the point in question. 

“ It being by no means probable,” he says, “that the density of sea 
‘water beneath any depth which we can reasonably assign to the ocean, 
would be such as to render it of greater specific gravity than liquid 
lam ejected from a volcanic rent, situated beneath the sea, it would 
follow tfiat so long as the lava continued in a state of fusion, it would 
arrange itself horizontally beneath the fluid of inferior specific gravity.” 
The question then arises, how long a body of lava in fusion would 
remain fluid beneath the waters of the sea? The particles of water 
in contact with the incandescent lam would become greatly heated, 
and consequently, from their decreased specific gravity, would immediately 
rise : their places being supplied from above by particles of greater 
density and less temperature. Thus a cooling process would be esta- 
blished on the upper surface of the lava , rendering it solid. 

Now as the particles of fluid lava would be prevented from moving up- 
wards by the solid matter above, pressed down by its own gravity and the 
superincumbent water, they would escape laterally, where not only the 
cooling process would be less rapid, from the well-known difficulty of heat- 
ed water moving otherwise than perpendicularly upwards, but where also 
the power of the fluid lava to escape resistance would be greatest. 
( See plate ) — Fig. 4. Let a be a volcanic rent, through which liquid lava is 
propelled upwards in the direction d f: the lava being of greater specific 
gravity than the water \ h e c it would tend to arrange itself horizontally in 
the directions db d c The surface b d c having become solid, the lava would 
escape from the sides 6 and c, spreading in a sheet or tabular mass around ; 
and this effect would continue so long as the propelling power at a was 
sufficient to overcome the resistance opposed to the progress of the lava , 
or until the termination of the eruption, if that should first happen.”* 
This clearly stated theoretic problem may now be successfully reduced to 
practice, and will correctly and exactly apply to the phenomenon under 

* Dc la Beche's Geological Manual, p. 125. 
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consideration. The truth therefore of Do la Bee. he's proposition will be at 
once established. 

( See plate ) — Fig. 5. Let us suppose these now inclined strata to be in their 
original horizontal position, and 2 and .3 forming beds of unconsolidated 
sandy and muddy deposits beneath the waters of the lake or sea ace h. 

Then a a a a, &c. is a vein of lava or molten trap , which in its endea- 
vours to find vent, upraises and bursts through the solid primary series 
denoted at 1. 

By the heat and pressure thus engendered, the lava indurates the sand at 
2, and converting it into sandstone, breaks through it also, and is thus 
brought in contact with the muddy deposits represented at-3. This deposit 
being of a specific gravity inferior to the stream of lava, is naturally dis- 
placed and forced to contract and furnish room for a stratum of trap 
at a a a. 

The heat and pressure, however, continuing, speedily and almost on 
the instant, converts the muddy deposit into shale or slate clay. And 
the lava current bursting through it and the superior stratum of limestone , 
comes at length to the surface, and in contact with the waters. Here 
then commences the facts detailed theoretically by De la Beche, as already 
quoted, and the stratum of trap spread over the surface of the now inclined 
and consolidated strata of deposits ; while the waters of the lake or sea 
being displaced by the upheavement, effected an escape through the 
various channels afforded by the disruption of the uprising strata. 

It may possibly be objected that the occurrence of a compact stratum 
of limestone above the shale, and in contact with the trap, will at once 
invalidate the theory here proposed, from its being a known fact, that 
when heat is applied to calcareous matter, the carbonic acid is driven 
off, and the remaining lime rendered infusible. 

I shall endeavour therefore to obviate such an objection, by quoting and 
establishing a theory long since propounded by Dr. Hutton, which at the 
time of its proposition was looketl upon as an ingenious, but perfectly un- 
tenable, doctrine. 

“ He had asserted that calcareous rocks, like every other, had been sub- 
jected to the action of heat. But it was well known that when heat was 
applied to this class of rocks the carbonic acid was driven off in the shape 
of gas , and the remaining quicklime become infusible. Dr. Hutton in- 
deed had answered this by suggesting, that the pressure of the superincum- 
bent ocean was sufficient to confine the carbonic acid, and to cause it to 
act as a flux on the quicklime . His theory, however ingenious, was so 
abundantly gratuitous, that it by no means satisfied even his own disciples. 
After Dr. Hutton’s death, Sir James Hall ascertained by numerous experi- 
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ments that carbonate of lime might readily be fused when exposed to 
heat, if it were at the same time under a pressure not greater than Dr. Hut- 
ton’s theory required, or about a mile and a half of sea.”* 

Now it is easily perceptible, that the result of these experiments is in 
exact accordance with the effects which the theory here proposed would 
give rise to. 

We have supposed that the present solid strata were once soft and 
aqueous deposits beneath a vast depth of waters ; we thus perceive a beau- 
tiful and conclusive illustration of Dr. Hutton’s theory in the fact, that 
when the heat generated by the pressure and condensation from below 
acted on the superior calcareous stratum at 4, that very stratum was 
then actually subject to the pressure of the superincumbent waters at A 
C E II, which by preventing the escape of the carbonic acid gas , and causing 
it to act as a flux upon *the quicklime , converted the stratum, as Dr. Hutton 
had suggested, into the compact state which it now exhibits. 

As theoretic speculations, however just, and how r ever much in accordance 
w ith the phenomena observable, they may prove to be, may nevertheless 
be deemed misplaced in a paper of this kind, I shall leave the subject for 
a more iitting occasion, and now pass on to a consideration of the remain- 
ing facts exhibited in the strata of the Spiti valley. 

From Kewrick to the village of Leedung, the strata may be said to be 
of the same descriptions, namely, Lalcose schist, quartz rock, greywacke slates, 
dag slates , sandstone shales and trap, all except the last alternating fre- 
quently with each other. 

A precise description of each rock belongs rather to the department of 
the mineralogists than to that of the geologists, and I therefore content 
myself with pointing out the series rather than individual species, in order 
that I may hasten on to the theory which the appearances presented 
suggest. 

Passing therefore froih Larree via Pokh to the fort of Dunkur, wc find 
the strata to consist of the same alternations of rocks as those already 
mentioned ; but at this lattfer spot the appearances denote a struggle for the 
direction of the dip, whjch merits some attention. The range of hills run- 
ning along the right bank of the Spiti opposite to Dunkur have a N. W. 
by W., and S. E. and by E. direction, and at four miles below the fort the 
strata dip uniformly to the S. W. From that point, however, or near the 
village of Maness, it would seem that an upheavement had taken place 
through or along the centre of the range, causing the superior strata to 
assume a pent or root-like appearance, throwing them on one side with 


* Journal of Science, p f. 
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an acute dip to the N. £ , while the opposite side preserved the S. W. di- 
rection at a less acute angle. In such cases where a section is obtained 
by a water course, the strata forming the heart or interior of the range 
are seen twisted in every grotesque direction. These strata consist of 
thick beds of argillaceous schists and sandstones , and what strikes one as 
singular in their disposition is, that the upheavement has had the effect of 
throwing the outcrop of the sandstone , or superior stratum dipping to the 
S.W., higher than the portion which falls to the N.E. Thus the joining 
of the strata is not at the summit of the range, but the rocks of the N.£. 
side are seen lying against those of the opposite direction, whose upper 
edge, or outcrop, juts out above them. (See •plate ) — Fig. 6. 

Passing on from Dunkur we come to the Lingtce river, which joins the 
Spiti. % 

Here again a double upheavement of the strata appears to have taken 
place, which will be better understood by a reference to the annexe^ sketch, 
and which may serve as an example in all similar cases. (See plate ) — Fig. 7. 

On the right bank of the Spiti, the strata fall acutely to the river in a 
N. E. direction, as already pointed out, while on the left bank, although 
they at first dip to the same direction, they are seen first gradually to rise 
to a nearly horizontal position, and then to dip backwards again to the S. 
W. This occurs on the left bank of the Spiti and the right bank of the 
Lingtee at the point where the two rivers meet. 

On the left of the Lingtee the strata first dip to the N. E., and then after 
many extraordinary twists and contortions, yield, as it were reluctantly, to 
the contrary dip, which turns them back to their old and proper direction 
of S.W. 

In all these cases it will be found that the rocks are rent asunder, and 
the disruption now forms deep khuds or glens, through which at present a 
stream or river descends. 

About six miles from Dunkur stands the village of Leedung, where the 
strata consist, in an ascending order, of greywacke and clay slates , dark 
blue limestone shales , limestone and sandstone , repeated in many alterna- 
tions. 

Leedung stands at the height of 12,0.37 feet above the sea, and the strata 
just mentioned rise precipitously above it to the height of from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet more, or to 1^,000 and 18,000 feet above the sea. The highest 
stratum here appeared to be of sandstone , resting upon shale . 

To the N.E. of this village rises a Pass, which has an elevation of 
15,247 feet, and here along its summit, where the streams which descend 
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from the snows have worn numerous channels through the loose and 
decomposing shales , occur the fossils which were long ago discovered by 
Dr. Gerard. These consist of various species of ammonites , belemnites , 
orthoceratites area , and some others ; but all partaking of the same 
decomposing nature as the shales in which they occur, so that it is next to 
impossible to procure a perfect specimen, or to prevent its falling to pieces 
if obtained. 

The limestones which here alternate in the series, are sometimes wholly 
composed of shells, and are of a dark grey colour, while at the height of 
14,712 feet occurs a bed of a whitish grey colour, and almost free from 
shells, but imbedding large rounded masses of various sizes, which when 
broken arc found to be composed wholly of the dark shell limestone 
already mentioned. 

Among these hills there is great confusion in the direction of the dip, 
the strata sometimes inclining to the S.W. or N. E., while at others they 
arc N.NfW., and to almost every point of the compass. These masses 
are, however, generally limited to small extent, and appear like fragments 
torn from the true or main direction by the force of the upheaving agent. 
These strata extdfed along the range for many miles farther up the valley, 
but no fossils were apparent at any place, except on the heights above 
Leedung and Larra. They exist, however, in the form of shell limestone 
along the range immediately leading from the lake Chummorareel ; but at 
this season the whole range lay so deeply buried in snow, that the route 
was impracticable, and I was obliged reluctantly to quit the fossil site, not 
half satisfied with its investigation. 

From the nature of the rocks in this part of the valley, and the reports 
of those who have visited lake Chummorareel, I should feel strongly 
inclined to believe that it is situated among the Lias clays. Puttee Ram, 
the Tartar wuzeer, who has often visited the spot, assured me that the 
lake was surrounded by high hills composed of earth of various colours, 
red, yellow, blue, &c. and that the country around was all of similar clays , 
and not composed of rocks like the lower parts of Spiti, although some- 
times above the hills of clay, large masses of stone were also found. 

Such a description, air rough though it be, would lead one to expect the 
Lias beds resting on the red marie, and surmounted by the sandstone series 
above the oolite. The subject, I am sorry to think, must thus far remain 
obscure, until some more fortunate traveller shall venture upon those 
interesting scenes. 

From this slight sketch it will be seen that the geological series from 
Kotgurh to the neighbourhood of Soongnum, in Kunawur, is that of the 
primary class; while thence, to the head of the Spiti valley, we lind, 
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with slight interruption, the transition or lowest secondary series con- 
taining fossil exuviae of marine Mollusca . 

From the point of junction of the Spiti and Sutledge to the head of 
the Spiti valley, we find every thing indicating the former presence of 
an extensive lake. These indications consist in beds of friable or earthy 
gypsum , clays , sand, and rolled pebble S now left high in horizontal strata 
above the course of the river at the present day. 

These accumulations are also seen to be the thickest and most extensive 
at the lower end of the valley, where the mountains form recesses, and 
where the slope is the most gradual. We find the gypseous beds alone at 
the lower end, and we also find them growing thinner and dying out as 
they approach the higher and narrower part of the valley, until at last 
their presence is only to be traced in the incrustations of other rocks. 

The clays and sands which have been deposited cupon these beds are, on 
the other hand, universal throughout the valley wherever they could 
find a resting place, and they pass on after the gypsum has ceased rap to the 
higher portion of Spiti, where at length they yield to pebbles and boulders . 

I have called attention to these facts, because I shall presently show by 
what means such an arrangement has taken place. • 

It will, however, first be necessary to state the theory which these ap- 
pearances suggest, and then to show how the phenomena presented to our 
view, are in accordance with that theory. 


Theory of the Spiti Valley. 

We have already seen that the valley bears every appearance of having 
been at some remote period the bed of an extensive lake, which at length, 
by the accumulations of its waters, and its enormous pressure upon the 
rocky barriers which confined it at the lower extremity of the valley, burst 
forth with irresistible power and devastating effects down into the district 
of Kunawur. I shall endeavour to trace in detail the circumstances which 
may have led to this outburst of the Spiti waters. 

The first formation of such a lake may have oocurred from one of three 
distinct causes, namely : — 

First. If wc allow the existence of these vast mountains previous to the 
flood, the lake may have accumulated in the bosom of the valley from the 
melting of antediluvian snows^and thus, (suppossing the Mosaic narrative 
to be correct,) it will be seen, that although originally composed of fresh 
waters, it must have changed its nature and become salt at the period of 
its submersion by the deluge ; and again in after years, when that deluge 
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had subsided, it would have gradually regained its freshness, and parted 
with its saline properties by the constant accession of streams from the 
beds of snow surrounding it. 

Secondly, If these mountain ranges were formed at no remoter period 
than that assigned to the subsidence of the Mosaic deluge, the lake may have 
been formed simply by the accumulation of the snow streams from the 
heights above, since that last grand catastrophe. 

And, Thirdly, If suppose these mountains to have been upheaved by sub- 
marine volcanic agency during the convulsions attendant on the subsidence of 
the deluge, we may assign the origin of the lake to the enclosing or retaining 
of the oceanic waters, as the ranges rose upwards from beneath the waves. 

1 shall presently speak of the most probable of these three causes, and 
in the mean time taking for granted the former existence of the lake, pro- 
ceed to show by what means it has disappeared. 

The walls of the valley, then, we must suppose to have been at one pe- 
riod continuous, without an outlet ; thus forming an extensive basin con 
taming a lake of water, which from its vast expanse and magnitude, might 
have been almost termed an inland sea. 

The surrounding barriers of this lake rearing their heads aloft to an ele- 
vation of from 16,000 to 20,000 feet and upwards above the level of the 
present sea, were then, as they still continue to be, the never-failing 
receptacles of eternal snows, which furnished streams of ever-running 
waters, all emptying themselves into the broad lake beneath. 

This constant increase would of course in a litle time cause the waters to 
rise, and overflow that portion of their bounds which attained the least 
elevation, and accordingly we find it actually to have been so at the con- 
fluence of the present stream with the river Sutledge. 

This overflowing would at first proceed quietly, and with a gently exert- 
ed force ; but as the action of the never-ceasing stream gradually carved a 
deeper channel over the rock, a greater body of water would flow down, 
bursting through and tearing away blocks of increasing magnitude, until 
its weight and constant action having loosened and undermined the bank, 
the massive barrier which had hitherto sustained this enormous weight, 
now weakened by the repeated loss of its various supports and out-posts as 
it were, would at length give way before the overpowering pressure of 
the waters, and yield them a passage to the vales below. 

Bursting with headlong fury through this, its long sought aperture, 
what devastation must have attended the downward passage of such a bo- 
dy of water ! Huge fragments of rocks, together with the soils and pro- 
ductions of whole districts through which the torrent rushed, must have 
been swept off before it, and have been deposited at various distances from 
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tlicir original sites, where combining with other soils, they would form 
strata peculiar to those situations. 

It is probable that these sudden overwhelmings of the district now call- 
ed Kunawur, may have happened more than once, both from this and from 
other lakes ; for although the Spiti lake had burst through its rocky bar- 
riers and found an outlet for *the superabundant waters, it would merely 
have expended itself to a level with the opening it had made, at which 
point it would again remain until the accumulating supplies from the 
snow-clad peaks above, and the never-ceasing flow and action of the 
waters upon the already ruptured rocks, should again have brought 
about a similar outpouring of its waves, and thus would the lake gradual- 
ly sink by the same never-failing means, from level to level, until its 
whole body of waters was expended, and so leave those trickling and ap- 
parently insignificant snow streams which had ultimately caused its expul- 
sion from the valley, not only to usurp its former bed, but to form by 
their united waters the present river Spiti. © 

From these facts a cpicstion naturally arises, as to the probable source 
from whence the vast beds of marine exuviae found in the higher portions 
of this valley have been derived, and the answer to it must entirely de- 
pend upon the origin we assign to the lake itself. That is, if these moun- 
tains and the lake were in existence before the Mosaic deluge took place, 
it will follow, that the quality of the waters must have undergone a change 
from fresh to salt by the influx of the ocean, and it might on this account 
be contended by some that the marine shells rising with the waters, were 
here left living when that ocean again subsided to its proper bed; that 
as from that period the waters of the lake would gradually part with their 
saline properties, as the snows around continued to pour down their limpid 
streams, causing the lake again to resume its pristine freshness, it becomes 
evident that those marine animals, exclusively formed and adapted for an 
existence in salt waters, could only have survived there for a short time, 
and would then have been deposited in one vast accumulation. But had 
this been the case, the exuviae must have belonged to species still existing 
in the seas, whereas we find them all to be the spoils of extinct animals; and 
again, had such been the case, they would have bfcen imbedded in strata of 
the tertiary formation , whereas, we find them in those of the secondary de- 
posits, which are referrible to a period long antecedent to the Mosaic flood. 

Thus, we must at once abandon this first position. 

Secondly. If we suppose that the lake was formed at and by the deluge, 
and afterwards by the constant accession of snow water became fresh, — 
the effect, as regards the marine deposits, will still be the same ; and con- 
sequently this second supposition must be abandoned likewise. 
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As it is therefore evident that the presence of the fossils can be attributed 
to neither of these sources, we are at once led to the conclusion, that the 
vast ranges of the Himalyan mountains were not in existence previous to the 
Mosaic deluge^ but that the rocks and strata which they now exhibit were 
at that time horizontal, and forming part of the bed of the antediluvian 
ocean. Of this I shall adduce positive geological proof in the sequel. 

The fossils therefore which arc found imbedded in these higher tracts, 
did not become extinct at the deluge, but at a period long previous to that 
great event, when the secondary formations in which they occur were de- 
posited, and which period though hitherto passed by unnoticed by writers 
on geology, is nevertheless clearly pointed out by the sacred historian. 

In order more satisfactorily to ascertain the causes by which animals 
once living in the depths of ocean have been left imbedded in rocks now 
towering to a height of more than 16,000 feet above its present level, and 
at a distance of many hundred miles from it, it will be necessary to skim 
lightly cyer the events which have occurred on the surface of our globe 
from the time of its creation, “ until that last catastrophe to which these 
mountains owe their existence. “ Geologists, ” says Cuvier, “ have hitherto 
assigned but two revolutions to account for the phenomena which the strata 
of the earth now exhibit, namely, the creation, and the deluge, which he rightly 
thinks are insufficient, although he erroneously pronounces them to have 
been numerous.” Nor is it surprising that he should have deemed them in- 
adequate to account for such phenomena, since the first of these periods 
was no revolution at all, but occurred before the vegetable and animal races, 
whose remains constitute the chief phenomena of our strata, were created , 
and therefore it could have been in no wise instrumental* either to their 
destruction or deposition. It is, moreover evident, that this first revolution 
of geologists could in reality be no revolution , but a creation ! A revolution 
must imply the overthrow or upsetting of an already established order of 
things ; while here in this first period we know that there was no overthrow , 
but a setting in order of things which had not as yet existed ; therefore it was 
a creation , or calling into being an order of things which subsequently in af- 
ter years was to be overthrown through the disobedience of created beings. 

The separation therefore of land and sea, by which our earth was first 
called into existence, can be looked upon as only a creation, and such indeed 
it is termed by the sacred historian, for he tells us that in the beginning 
the materials from which our land was to be formed were called into being, 
and that on the third day, the interim being occupied in perfecting other 
arrangements all tending towards its welfare, the earth was separated 
from the waters, and its existence commenced. True, the record mentions 
two and only two distinct revolutions, but the Mosaic, equally with the 
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mineral geologist, has disregarded and passed over the first of them which 
occurred, not during but subsequent to the Creation, when man first trans- 
gressed the commandment of his Maker, and drew down, in consequence, 
the curse of an offended God upon the earth and its productions . Thus it 
would appear, that geologists are right in referring the fossil exuviae of the 
secondary strata to a revolution long„prior to that of the deluge , and they 
have only erred in not assigning to it the actual period pointed out by 
the record. 

The second revolution, or deluge , is too clearly marked, and its consequen- 
ces too obvious to escape the notice of any one ; but the historian enters 
into no details of the means by which the first was effected, although he 
clearly points out the effect of it. This difference in the seeming impor- 
tance of the two revolutions may have arisen from the fact that the first 
did not, like the second, involve the loss of life to the t human race, and there- 
fore the record is content to point it out merely by its effects , leaving us 
at liberty to infer the causes. # 

Asserting therefore, with the inspired historian, that our planet, toge- 
ther with all its goodly furnishing of vegetable and animal life was creat- 
ed and finished in the space of six days, each of the same duration as 
these of our present computation, and that on the sixth and last day the 
progenitors of the human race were also created, and were consequent- 
ly contemporaneous with the whole animal kingdom, as constituted before 
the fally I -shall endeavour to point out the period when, in my opinion, 
the marine animals, whose exuviae are imbedded in the secondary strata 
of the Spiti valley, ceased to exist. 

Within the limits, however, which it is found necessary to assign to the 
present paper, it cannot be expected that I should much enlarge upon the 
time at which, or the causes by which this first great change in the tem- 
perature of our earth occurred, and I shall therefore pass it over with 
a slight allusion only, and with the less regret, since I hope at no distance 
of time to lay before the Society a theory of the changes which have 
taken place on the surface of the earth, from creation to the present time. 

If in succeeding ages a writer were to state that the various countries 
of our present earth had suddenly undergone a great change for the worse 
in the prolificness and character of their vegetation, would not our poste- 
rity justly look upon it as an indication of a well marked revolution and 
change of temperature? 

And would they not haturally seek for a corresponding change and loss 
in the genera and species of the animate classes ? 

Assuredly they might reasonably do so ; then why do not we, who have a 
parallel case presented to us in the pages of Holy Writ, seek for traces of 
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that loss of animal life which must ever be a consequence of any great 
change or loss in the temperature and vegetation of the earth ? 

Such a revolution, although no details are given of its operations, is 
clearly implied in the effects which are recorded in this simple language of 
Scripture : — 

“ And unto Adam, he said, Becaus’e thou hast hearkened unto the voice 
of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying 
thou shalt not eat of it: — Cursed is the ground for thy sake; — in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life; — thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. In 
the sweat of thy face * shalt thou eat bread , until thou return unto the 
ground ; for out of it wast thou taken ; for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” 

That earth which had hitherto profusely yielded, freely and gratuitously , 
its choicest productions, now shrinking beneath the frown of Him, before 
whose w^ath all nature trembles, refused to supply even the common ne- 
cessaries of life, unless wooed into compliance by the sweat of man’s brow, 
and the toil and labour of his hands. 

Can a more convincing proof be required of a change of temperature, 
and of the first great revolution on the earth ? 

Or, can it be thought necessary to assign to the fossils of the secondary 
strata a more remote period than this, in all probability, the first few 
months of man’s existence upon the globe ?f 

Should such proof be required, it may at once be derived from the charac- 
ter of the fossil flora of the earth’s strata, which although now abundantly 
found in northern latitudes, is wholly of a tropical form , and consequently 
the temperature of those countries must undoubtedly have been much 
higher formerly than at present. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge here upon the several means which were 
instrumental to this change, and enough has been said to show, that to 
this epoch I would refer the extinction, and imbedding in the secondary 
deposits of the exuviae now under consideration, and it therefore only 
remains to state, that these marine formations as they are termed, remained 
in the bosom of the ddep until the period of the second revolution or 
Mosaic deluge, when the mountains in which they now occur were up- 
raised, for the purpose of throwing back the waters from the surface of the 
earth into their proper beds ; to serve as agents, from their accumulations 

* That is — “ by labour.” 

f I am well aware, that many will object to this, that man did not exist upon the 
earth until long after the period here spoken of; but 1 shall be able hereafter to give 
proof that such doctrine is not only unfounded, but actually opposed to facts. 
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of snow, in reducing still more the temperature of the earth, and in fur- 
nishing those supplies to the rivers and streams, which are so essential 
to the welfare of organised creation ; and, lastly, perhaps it may be added, 
to stand forth with their imbedded fossils as eternal and convincing monu- 
ments of man’s fall and punishment, and of the truths so simply stated 
in the Scriptures. 

My own opinions lead me to conclude, that when the waters of the 
ocean had risen over, and, as in the beginning again enclosed the earth in 
its cold embrace, and had effected the punitory offices for which it was 
permitted to transgress its bound, the lofty mountain ranges which now 
adorn the surface of our earth were successively upheaved through the 
agency of submarine volcanic powers, forming in the depths of ocean vast 
indentations or depressions, corresponding in magnitude to the masses 
which were upheaved upon the opposite surface , and into which depressions 
or vacuities , by the laws of nature still in force, the waters would have 
rushed or risen, forced down as they were by the pressure of th# superin- 
cumbent atmosphere, and thus as each successive upheavement took 
place, the waters being drawn downwards would have again retired from 
the surface of the earth, into the place appointed to receive them ; the 
same as on that third creative day when, as recorded in the Scriptures, 
they were commanded “ to gather themselves together, that the dry land 
might appear.” 

Nor ddcs this theory of submarine upheavements appear to be unsup- 
ported by the opinions of able geologists, for we find in the words of Dr. 
Buckland, “ that trachyte and lava being ejected through apertures in 
granite , prove that the source of volcanic fires is wholly unconnected 
with the pseudo-volcanic results of the combustion of coaly bitumcn f or 
sulphur , in stratified formations, and is seated deep beneath tiie primary 
rocks.”* 

Among the vast mountain ranges which were then upheaved, the Hima- 
lya stands pre-eminent, and as it rose towering upwards from beneath the 
waters of the delugey the lake in question, and doubtless many more, may 
have been borne on high enclosed among its loftiest ridges. If such were 
the case, its waters which at first were salt, wfiuld afterwards have be- 
come fresh, from the cause already stated. Or if no such lake were borne 
aloft, then must it have accumulated in after times from the snows above, 
until bursting through the barriers of gneiss t which had hitherto confined 
it, the valley would have been left nearly as we find it in the present day. 

The solution of the problem must therefore be sought for in the strata 
and appearances which the valley now exhibits. 


* For an illustration of this, see Fig. 5. 
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Those phenomena and appearances have already been stated, and it 
therefore now only remains to show, that they are precisely in accordance 
with the theory proposed, and prove it to be correct. 

When the vast ranges of the Himalya burst upward through the watery 
shroud which had hitherto enclosed the earth, the' lofty ridges which sur- 
rounded the lake became at once the eternal reservoirs of everlasting snows, 
from which numerous streams descended, as in the present day. 

The waters of the lake itself were salt , being taken from the ocean, and 
they gradually yielded to the streams which descended from the heights, 
until they became first brackish, and finally fresh . 

The largest body of water which was supplied from the snows was that 
of the Spiti river, and to its current arc partly attributable the appearances 
of the present valley. 

Let us then look well "to the mode of operation. 

The lake was salt or marine ; its waters after the agitation caused by the 
upheavement had ceased became tranquil, and as their nature began imme- 
diately to undergo a change from the influx of the snow streams, a deposit 
from its waters commenced. That deposit I hold to be the bed of fri- 
able or earthy gypsum. 

The reason why it occurs at the lower end of the lake is this : — The 
downward rush of the Spiti waters from the heights of the Paralassa range, 
caused a strong current to advance far onwards into the valley, where it 
became less and less rapid, till it died away, or was checked by the body 
of w ater below. 

Thus we may at once perceive, that while the fresh waters usurped the 
upper portion of the valley, the middle and lower parts were occupied 
by brackish and salt waters respectively — a circumstance that may be fully 
understood by observing the confluence of a large river with a gulf or 
any part of the sea. The river is fresh, the junction brackish , and the 
ocean salt. 

The gypsum or sulphate of lime would therefore naturally be pre- 
cipitated in the greatest quantities at the lower end of the valley, where 
the waters were the saltest, and the bed would gradually become thinner 
as it advanced into the intermediate part where the lake was brackish, and 
it would be wanting altogether in the upper part where the waters were 
fresh. This is precisely the fact, for the upper end or head of the Spiti val- 
ley is free from the gypseous deposit, while towards the middle w e find the 
rocks often incrusted with it, or forming w r ith fragments of shale and other 
rocks a gypseous breccia , which becomes less crystalline as it advances to the 
lower end of the district, where it yields to the thick beds or deposit of 
friable gypsum. 

2 K 
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While this deposit was precipitating from the changing waters of the lake, 
the streams from the snows were bringing in large quantities of fine allu- 
vial particles, such as sands and clays, and water-worn stones of various size. 

These were deposited above the gypsum of the lower end of the valley, and 
passing on after that had ceased, reached to the upper end of Spiti. This 
too, is seen to be the fact, for the beds of clay are found not only covering 
the gypsum to a great depth, but also occupying its place at the upper ex- 
tremity of the district. 

At the same time, the waters carried onwards an uniform solution of 
clays, which they precipitated throughout the valley, the heavier stones 
and boulders were forming beds at the points where the streams fell into 
the lake. A reference to the annexed section will show the order and dis- 
position of the various deposits which this valley contains, and serve to 
illustrate the foregoing remarks : — 


(See plate) Fig. 8. 

Section of the Spiti V alley. 

Let 3. 3. represent the fall or present line of descent of the river Spiti 
from Leedung 12,037 feet, to Chungo 9897 feet above the sea. 

It will be at once apparent that the waters of the lake must have had 
an increasing depth towards the lower end of the district, and that they 
were fresh about A brackish about B ; — and salt at C. The gypsum was 
therefore deposited at the lower end, and is represented as lying within 
the triangle 2. 2. 3. 

At the same time, above this marine formation a thick stratum of alluvial 
deposits took place, forming a fresh water formation throughout the valley, 
as represented within 1.1. 2. 2. 

The height at 1. on the left hand is 12,037 feet at the village of Leedung, 
and the corresponding elevation at 1. on the right hand is the height of the 
aqueous deposit about Chungrcezing above Chungo, which is also 12,037 
feet, thus beautifully exhibiting the line of the former surface of the 
alluvium. 

Above this the waters rose and filled the valley, till they procured egress 
at the lower end, beyond Lcco. 

Thus from the appearance of the district we gather, that it has once been 
the bed of an extensive marine lake, whose waters having at length burst 
through their barriers, have escaped by the channel of the Sutledge. 

This fact I consider to be indisputable, and it leads at once to a satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of the deep alluvial deposits of clays , 
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sands , and pebbles now seen in the lower parts of the valley of the Sutledge, 
to which allusion has been made in the commencement of this paper. 

Having now, I trust, satisfactorily showed how the theory proposed, and 
the facts observable, are in accordance, it only remains, before bringing 
the subject to a close, to take a brief and rapid glance at the geological 
formations of the lower hills from Kotgurh to the foot of the mountains. 

Taking that station, therefore, again as a starting point, and proceeding 
towards Simla, we find the formation to consist principally of mica and 
clay slates , the one constantly fading into the other, and occurring in 
frequent alternations. — Quartz veins are numerously interspersed in the 
beds of mica , which is sometimes of a soft and scaly nature, containing but 
little quartz , — at others hard and compact, exhibiting little trace of the mica . 

The mountain of Huttoo, which rises near Nagkunda to the height of 
10,656 feet of elevation above the sea, is composed of mica slate and 
gneiss , while its summit exhibits some rugged peaks of granite jutting 
upwards through the strata. 

The soils which occur from Kotgurh to Simla, are formed chiefly from 
the decomposition of the clay and mica slates , with the addition often of a 
rich vegetable mould. 

Descending from Simla towards Subathoo, the primitive formations 
again yield to the secondary series, exhibiting dark blue limestones and 
many alternations of slate clay of different colours ; dull-greenish, yellow- 
ish, and purple. The latter is also seen as the poste or matrix of a quartz - 
ose breccia composed of angular fragments of white quartz. 

Around Subathoo the change becomes the most decided, and the strata 
are there seen in perfection, consisting of the usual thick beds of clays and 
marles, varied with veins of gypsum , and resting on a red marie , apparently 
analogous to the red marie of England. The strata are here often upheaved 
nearly to a verticle position, and thick beds of shell limestone * are found 
alternating with thinner strata of compact limestones , containing castes of 
bivalve shells, similar to the “ Venus angularis ” of the European strata. 
Large specimens of Ostrce also occur, as well as compact strata, almost 
entirely composed of small species of the fresh-water genera, Melania and 
Poludina . 

The presence of these last prove again, beyond a doubt, that fresh water 
must have occupied eventually the basins in which the marine strata of 
the secondary series were deposited, and leads to , the supposition, that 
nearly the same causes were instrumental to the formation of that series, 
as we have just shown to have been conducive to the deposition of the 
diluvium and alluvium of the Spiti valley. 

* Strata composed almost entirely of shells. 
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Above these various alternations we find the oolite t with its strata of 
sandstones . 

Captain P. Gerard of the Invalids, informed me that his brother, the late 
Dr. Gerard, had once discovered some Ammonites in the valley below Suba- 
thoo, but although I procured and fractured several of the dark rounded 
balls in which they often occur, I was not fortunate enough to meet with 
a specimen of the shell. 

About eight miles from Subathoo, in an easterly direction, are rocks 
of a greyish limestone , rising above the lias and oolitic formation. Im- 
mediately underlying this are several strata separated by layers of flints 
of various forms, and imposed upon these, the limestone is first of all 
stratified and dipping in the same direction, namely, to the S. W.; but 
the superior portion of the beds rises in shattered and amorphous masses, 
giving a picturesque and beautiful appearance to the range. This lime 
stone is quarried and used for economical purposes ; it is of two kinds, 
one being of a pale dirty white or greyish colour, and is the stone from 
which the lime is procured, the other being darker and harder, emitting a 
strong sulphurous foetid smell when fractured. This latter is little used, 
and appears to hold the lighter coloured variety imbedded in it in large 
masses. 

The geological position of this limestone , coupled with the remarkable 
occurrence of layers of rounded and kidney-shaped flints, leads to the 
supposition, that it may be analogous to the chalk formation of Europe, 
and if so, it will follow, that the vast ranges of the Himalya, so long 
supposed to exhibit strata of gneiss and mica schists alone, will be found 
to present formations entirely analogous to those of other mountainous 
countries, even from the granite upwards to the alluvium , at present in 
course of deposition and accumulation. 

The range on which Subathoo stands, exhibits another example of the 
effects of what I have termed a double npheavement. 

Seen from the dak bungalow of Chamier, the outcrop of the sandstone 
strata is seen dipping towards the N. Eastward, while the same rocks 
from which they have been torn, dip on the Chamier side of the Glen, 
towards the S. Westward. 

But the N. Easterly dip is not the true direction, for we see again on the 
opposite side of the same range, that the strata dip likewise to the S. W. 

Therefore, the deep valley or glen between the Subathoo and Chamier 
ranges is the line of disruption ol the strata, causing them, as it were, 
to dip outward on either hand. 

From Subathoo downwards to the foot of the hills, the strata belong 
to the lias formation, and gradually fade away until they yield at 
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length to the sandstones of the tertiary series, in which, at various places 
from Nahn to Buddee, the fossil exuviae of extinct quadrupeds are found. 

This, although but a faint and meagre outline of the geology of 
the noble ranges of the western Himalaya, is nevertheless sufficient to 
point out the formations which occur from the base of the mountains 
to Spiti and Ludak, and is as much as could be done in a hasty tour 
over so extensive a field. I shall now, therefore, draw this somewhat 
lengthy paper to a close, by alluding to the means by which the im- 
bedded exuviae of these formations have been brought to light in these 
latter days. 

I have already stated, that the fall of man is the true period to which 
the loss of the fossil marine Mollusca of the Spiti and Subathoo fields 
is to be referred. 

At the time of theit extinction, the secondary strata in which they 
are imbedded were under course of deposition in horizontal beds, beneath 
the bosoln of a tranquil water, and thus they remained for a period of 
many years after. 

The increasing depravity of the human race, once more called down the 
vengeance of an offended God, and brought about the second and last grand 
revolution which the earth has experienced, namely, the Mosaic deluge. 

That catastrophe was the means by which the destruction of the large 
terrestial mammalia of the tertiary strata was effected. 

When, therefore, the waters had performed the punitory offices for which 
they were allowed to transgress their bounds, the mountains of the Hima- 
lya were caused, among others, to rise upwards by some vast volcanic 
or upheaving agent, in order to throw back the ocean from the earth, and 
gather it again into the place appointed to receive it. 

By that upheavement the primary series of the Snowy Range w as thrust 
aloft in tom and ragged spires, while the secondary strata of Spiti and 
Subathoo then first rose upwards from their horizontal plane to the in- 
clined position which they now possess. Consequent on the uprise of this 
secondary series was also that of the tertiary beds, and thus we find one 
single geological revolution to be the sole agent in upheaving the strata of 
three widely distinct and separate formations. 

The Snowy Range or true Himalya, is composed entirely of rocks belong- 
ing to the primary series, while to the north and south of it are found rest- 
ing on its sides, strata of the secondary formations disposed at high angles 
from the horizon, and usually rich in the exuviae of marine and lacustrine 
Mollusca ; while ont he southern exposure, forming the base of the hills, 
and resting on the secondary rocks, occur the tertiary or diluvian beds, 
which the successful researches of Messrs. Falconer, Durand, and others, in 
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the present day, have proved to be so rich in the exuvise of the now ex- 
tinct forms which once inhabited these countries. Whether this last series 
occurs also on the northern side, is a point for future investigation ; but as 
fossil bones are sometimes brought down by native travellers from the 
Tartar hills beyond Almorah, it would seem that similar phenomena arc 
to be expected there. 

The inclined position both of the secondary and tertiary series, is clear- 
ly attributable to the outbreak of the primary rocks from beneath or 
through them and furnishes to the inquiring mind, a sure and beautiful 
guide by which the period when these vast mountain ranges first rose 
upwards to adorn our earth, may be satisfactorily and positively deter- 
mined. The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from the facts observable 
in these strata, are all strictly in accordance with the rules of geological 
reasoning, and I shall therefore now bring the subject to a close, by endea- 
vouring to show the reasoning and existing facts to be in unison, and thus 
fix the period to which must be referred the stupendous and ne^er-fading 
monuments of Almighty power, exhibited in the vast upheavements of the 
Himalyan range. 

It is a fact accepted and admitted by geology as indisputable, that 
where one series of rocks having a horizontal position is found to rest 
upon another whose strata are inclined, it amounts to positive certainty, 
that the deposition of the former took place subsequent to the upheaving of 
the latter ; and vice versa, where both series are found, the one resting on 
the other at high angles w ith the horizon, that the deposition of the supe- 
rior Btrata took place previous to the upheavement of those by which they 
are supported. 

Resting on the primary rocks of the Snowy Range, we find on either side 
the strata of the secondary series thrown into an inclined position by the 
upheavement of the granite and its usual accompaniments of gneiss and mica 
slates, proving by their inclined position, according to the above reasoning, 
that they were deposited previous to the outburst of the former through them. 

Again we perceive, that resting on the secondary rocks the tertiary or 
diluvial strata of the Siwalik range have also an inclined position, conse- 
quent on the upheavement of the primary and secondary scries, and there- 
fore, that they too, by a parity of reasoning, were deposited previous to the 
upheavement of the two former. 

Now the tertiary or^ diluvial strata containing the fossil exuvise of extinct 
terrestrial Mammalia are clearly attributable to the effects of the last great 
revolution which our earth has undergone, and consequently, we derive from 
the phenomena, presented to our notice in the various formations of the 
Ilimalyan mountains, sure and decided data for determining the period of 
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their first upheavement, which period the facts adduced enable us to as- 
sign to the first subsidence of the waters of the Moasic deluge . — ( See plate ) 
Fig. 9.) 

We may suppose, therefore, that when the ocean had been permitted to 
transgress its bounds, and had again enveloped the earth as in the time be- 
fore the third creative day, or separation of land and water ; and had by its 
devastating effects fulfilled to the utmost the dreadful doom assigned to all 
organised creation, the vast and imposing ranges of the Himalya and 
other mountains were caused to burst upwards by volcanic agents from 
below, as a means of throwing back the waters from the earth into those 
bounds appointed to receive them, and also to furnish, by their subsequent 
accumulations of everlasting snows, a never-failing reservoir from which 
the rivers of the plains were to be supplied with waters to fertilize the 
soil ; which plains, had the mountains been of inferior elevation, w ould for 
ever have remained barren and desolate, except during the prevalence of 
the periodical monsoon ; for it is apparent, that in the hot climates of the 
eastern world, no snows could have rested upon mountains of a lesser alti- 
tude sufficiently long to afford a never-failing supply of waters for irriga- 
tion. 

Thus, even in the ordering of a mountain range, and the furnishing of 
wintery snows, is the wisdom and unvarying goodness of the Great First 
Cause, made manifest to the minds of his inquiring creatures. 

To enter at length into the means by which these revolutions took place, 
and the reasons why they were allowed, belongs more properly to a sys- 
tem or theory of geology than to a paper professing to be merely an out- 
line of the geological formations of a limited district. 

I shall, therefore, for the present, leave the question in this imperfect 
form with less regret, since I purpose ere long, (should circumstances be- 
friend me,) to lay before the Society and the Public a theory, which I 
would fain believe worthy of their most serious and attentive consideration. 


Candaiiar, 
19/A July , 1810. 
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On the two wild species of Sheep inhabiting the Himalayan region, 

with some brief remarks on the craniological character of Ovis , and 

its allies. — By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. Resident at the Court of Nepal . 

The great paucity of unquestionably wild species of the genus Ovis 
now found throughout the habitable globe, is a fact that has been em- 
ployed to cast a speculative doubt upon my announcement (Catalogue 
of 1832 and 1838,) of two species in the single region of the Hima- 
laya; and the circumstance of my not having been able therefore to 
give as full and satisfactory an account of the second species as I long 
ago gave of the first, (see Journal for September, 1835,) from living 
specimens, has tended to confirm the above mentioned doubt. I am 
still unpossessed of similar valuable materials for the illusrtation of 
this second species, having never been able to procure the aniipal alive, 
nor even to obtain a perfect suite of the spoils of a grown male. I 
have horns, however, of the mature ram, and sculls and skins of others, 
varying from one to two years in age ; and from these, not inadequate 
materials, I purpose now to furnish a specific character of the Ammon- 
like, as well as (for the sake of comparison,) of the Musmon-like animal, 
together with craniological sketches and details relative to both ; such 
as will suffice, I hope, to place beyond further question, the existence 
of two entirely distinct, new, and peculiar breeds of Sheep in a state of 
nature in the Himalaya ; where indeed, from the unparalleled elevation 
and extent of the mountains, it need be no rational matter of surprise 
that they exist. 

Ovis Ammonoidesy Nob . — Large wild sheep, with massive strictly 
trigonal sub-compressed horns, deeper than broad at the base, presenting 
a flat surface vertically to the front, and cultrated edge beneath, insert- 
ed not in contact on the crest of the frontals, remote from the orbits, 
directed backwards and outwards with a bold circular sweep : the flat- 
tened points being again subrecurved outwards and the whole surface 
covered with numerous heavy complete wrinkles : the forehead flat and 
broad : the nose scarcely arched, and much attenuated to a fine small 
muzzle : the ears short, pointed, and striated : the tail short and deer- 
like, and the limbs fine and elevated : the vesture composed of close, 
thick, more or less porrect, brittle piles of medial uniform length, con- 
cealing a scanty fleece : no beard nor mane : general colour dull slaty 
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blue, paled on the surface, and more or less tinted with rufous : dorsal 
ridge dark and embrowned : lips, chin, belly, and insides of limbs near 
it, dull hoary : limbs externally, below the central flexures, rufescent 
hoary : snout to base of tail seventy to seventy-two inches : mean 
height forty-two : head straight to crest of frontals, fourteen : tail with 
the hair, eight : ears, six : horns, along the curve, forty. 

.Females smaller, with much smaller, compressed (?) nearly straight 

horns. Young, with the colours deeper and more sordid. Vulgo, 
Banbhdra and Bhadrdl . 

Ovis Ndhodr , Nob. Medial sized wild Sheep, with moderate, subtrigo- 
nal, uncompressed horns, presenting a rounded surface obliquely to the 
front, and a cultrated edge to the rear, inserted nearly in contact on the 
crest of the frontals, less remote from the orbits, and directed upwards 
and outwards with a semicircular sweep ; the rounded points being 
again recurved backwards and inwards, and the general surface va- 
guely marked with infrequent rugae : forehead broad and flat : chaftron 
arched : muzzle less attenuated : ears erect, short, and striated, and tail 
short and deer-like, as in the last : vesture or fur also similar, without 
beard or mane : general colour dull slaty blue, paled on the surface, and 
more or less tinted there with brownish or fawn : head below, and belly 
and insides of the limbs near it, yellowish white : face, or nose rather, 
fronts of the intire limbs, a connecting band along the flanks, whole 
chest and tip of the tail, black : no disk on the buttocks : their mere 
margin aud that of the tail, paled. Snout to rump sixty inches : mean 
height thirty-six : head, as before, eleven : tail with the hair seven and 
three quarters : ears five and three quarters : horns along the curve, 
twenty- four. Females smaller, with small straightish, suberect, de- 
pressed horns, directed upwards chiefly, and with the dark marks on 
the limbs and chest less extended than in the male ; frequently the chest 
is wholly unmarked. Young, with the colours deeper and more sordid ; 
the marks still less extended, and wanting wholly on the chest and 
flanks. Vulgo Ndhodr of the Nepalese. 

N. B. Since the Prince of Musignano has published his account of the 
Musmon, it has become quite evident that our Ndhodr cannot be 
identified with that species; and though the vaguer accounts of the 
Asiatic Argali render a like confident judgment in regard to the inde- 
pendence thereon of Ainmonoides difficult of attainment, yet all 
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appearances warrant that conclusion. I proceed now to the oste- 
ology. 

Dimensions of sculls and horns of (1) Ammonoides junior, (with 
horns of senior,) ; and (2) of Nahodr. I. II. 
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The above dre males, of which the Nahodr is old, and Ammonoides 
about eighteen months to two years ; but the second pair of the horns 
given are those of an old male. 

The sculls of both have the same general character, possessing alike 
large hat foreheads, with the frontals half-developed on the posteal 
plane of the scull, which falls perpendicularly, and nearly at right angles 
from the anteal plane, whereon the frontals have an extreme breadth 
exceeding their length by one-third almost. The sculls of both alike 
have, moreover, the nasals somewhat arched ; and half the anteal extent, 
with all the posteal, of the frontals is bounded by the broad proximate 
bases of the horns, which, however, extend over the true occiput 
in neither. The differences observable in the sculls are chiefly, that 
the orbits are more salient in the Nahodr , and have no semblance 
before them on the lacrymal and malar hones of that roundish depres- 
sion which in deer and antelopes holds the cuticular suborbital sinus : 
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whereas before the less salient orbits of the Bharal, that depression 
is palpably marked. Less marked discrepancies between the sculls 
are found in the greater arch of the nasals in the Ndhoor • the more 
complete concealment of the frontals superiorly and anteriorly by the 
bases of the horns ; and the greater attenuation forwards of the max- 
illary and intermaxillary bones. In the horns the distinctions be- 
tween the two species are very palpable ; those of the Banbhera being 
more massive, strictly trigonal, with a flat surface forwards, far more 
heavily wrinkled, and much more completely curved towards a circle, 
whence it results that the bases are thrown more off the forehead, 
and that the direction at first is parallel to the plane of the face. In 
the Ndhoor , on the other hand, the horns though ample, are neither 
as massive nor as lon*g as in the Banbhera. So far from being a 
perfect trigonal, the anterior half of them almost is broadly con vexed : 
their surface is very much smoother ; their divergency greater ; their 
bend towards the circle far less complete, and consequently their bases 
lie more over the forehead, and they have for some way upwards, a 
direction much before the plane of the face. In the Ndhoor , the horns 
towards their tips are rounded or cylindrical, and are decidedly revert- 
ed out of the line of the first curve, backwards and inwards. In the 
other species, or Bhardl, the characteristics of the horns in these res- 
pects are compression to flatness, and a less decided retroversion of 
the extremities, leaving the actual points directed forwards and outwards. 

I shall conclude this paper with a general remark, which is, that the 
great depth or extent of the posteal plane of the scull, (comprehending 
half the frontal and all the parietal bones,) and the acute angle it forms 
with the anteal plane* in the genus Ovis, will be found to be characters of 
more permanency and moment in separating this genus and Capra from 
the nearest adjacent groups of Ruminants, than most of the diagnostics 
now employed ; and that we have Cuvier’s example in regard to the 
Bovine group to authorise our adoption of the additional and so much 
required mark as now suggested for the Caprine or rather Ovine. I sub- 
join an outline of the typical Antelopine and Cervine form of scull 
on one hand, and that of the normal form in Ovis and Capra on 
the other; and those only who would reject au essential part of 

* The consequences of these peculiarities in the low position of the condyles ol the 
lower jaw, and of the foramen magnum, arc also marked. 
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the now generally recognised diagnostics of the groups of the Bovidce , 
(Taurus, Bubalus, &c.) or who are ignorant of the shadowy nature 
of the existing marks of discrimination between Antelope, Ovis, and 
Capra, will, I apprehend, refuse to adopt the now suggested more 
enlarged application of Cuvier’s principles. Either those principles 
are false, or this larger application of them is as legitimate as it is 
requisite. On these principles, (as on others,) Cervus and Ovis re- 
present the extremes, and Antelopa and Capra the means : but there 
is a regular graduation from Cervus to Antelopa, from it to Capra, 
and from it again to Ovis ; in such wise, however, that the two former 
fall naturally into one great group, and the two latter into another, 
Cervus and Ovis being the typical forms. And I may add as a proof 
how useful the new diagnosis now proposed fs, and how harmonious 
in practice with other and admitted criterea, that, measured by this 
standard, our Hemitragus (the Jharal ) is as clearly a caprine form 
as Ogilvy’s Kemas (the Ghoral) is an antelopine one. Thus too the 
affinity of the Musks and Muntjacs to Cervus , however apparently 
anomalous they seem to be, is rendered palpably evident, and the 
soundness of our diagnosis consequently further corroborated. 

With regard to Oris and Capra 9 inter-se, Cuvier’s * forehead concave* 
for the latter, and ‘ forehead convex’ for the former genus, are clearly 
erroneous marks ; but those sometime since suggested by me, of 
* males odorojis,’ and ‘ males not odorous,’ as respectively characteris- 
tic of Capra and Ovis, I find confirmed by every day’s experience : 
nor is this discriminative sign dependent, as supposed, on season in 
any degree, nor even on age after the animal has reached about four 
months, so soon is the odour developed in Capra . 

Nipal , March, 1841. II. B. Hodgson. 

Explanation of the Illustrations . 

L— L 2. Front view of the horns and sculls of our two species of 
Sheep, to prove their distinctness. 

II. — -Sketch of Ovis Nahoor. 

III. — Lateral outline view of two sculls, designed to exhibit the 
characteristic form in Cervus and Antelope ( 1 ) on the one hand, 
and in Ovis and Capra (2) on the other : and I may add, that 
the animals having been females, and not specially selected, the 
distinction contended for is thus shown to be peculiarly valid. 
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On the Laws and Laio-books of the Armenians. By Johannes 
Avdall, Esq., M. A. S. &c. 

[This paper, Mr. Avdall informs me, was drawn up at the instance of Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, 
who having referred to the author for information on the recognized sources of Armenian law, was 
answered by the production of this erudite paper. It contains a very clear exposition of a subject 
wholly unknown to general students, and mooting points of liistoricaf as well as legal interest.] 

ft 

An account of the first enactment of laws, instituted in Armenia, by 
the Armenian king Valarsaces, a descendant of the Arsacidm, is re- 
corded in the historical work of Moses Chorenensis, a Latin translation 
of which, with the Armenian text, was published at London, in the 
year 1735, by the two brothers, William and George Whiston. This 
Armenian historian, of venerable antiquity, enumerates in a successive 
and proper order, the rules and regulations enacted by Valarsaces, both 
for the guidance of the inmates of the royal palace, and of the citizens 
in general. 66 opt/lau JtS/u ^ tuuunnm *[t tnufu ptu- 


tpuat-npriL.p~ truth [ ft -py ♦ ^ < f- unfit npnpfc- Irglutfitt^tg lu 

^ fupuafuSutUnt-p truthg t qp-outithutg ♦ « « 
i^puiiftuh inuij jptutpti^piughrutg tfiuprfj^tuh tup !*- upu- 
tuftL. j II tptrr^glftug upumnt^trl 

t^puupuptugjtu npufj^u yfrpjuuthu ♦ t ^pturpu^putglrtugU 
JJt t^ tup ft utn. tp hrq pf/Q'pU uffrpStMthtu^j U !JL. k'qja.uypuM^ 
pitup t£t upft[_ tfutuh pLiuphrtyuMptp.nLp- truth U. uftih tu fu tuts- 
an tn tflrhiug | up fc- pJ/L trtLp truth lu fatunpuqnt-p- truth Ll 
fytrhutg upuutf£u»n-jp y L. np *htfiuh tujungfitf • Z p* 

7. “ Legesque quasdam de aula su& po3uit, quibus exeundi et intrandi, 
consiliorura, et epularum atque oblectamentarum tempora distribuit. 
Ampliorem dignitatem atque honorem civibus, quam rusticis haberi 
jubet ; Rusticis, ut cives, tanquam principes, colant, imperat ; Civibus, 
ne se erga rusticos superbfc gerant, sed fraternam inter se vitam 


degant, honest e institutam, et ab invidia remotam, unde tranquillitas 
vitae et securitas, aliaque ejusdem generis sint oritura.” Lib . ii. 
Cap, vii. — From the foregoing facts it is evident that Valarsaces had 
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given a code of laws for the guidance of the Armenians. To have 
orally delivered these laws, without committing them to writing, was 
certainly unbecoming the enlightened and civilised reign of Valarsaces. 
But, of all the laws enacted by this king, one is repeatedly quoted by 
Moses of Chorene, which shall be mentioned below. 


Laws enacted during the reign of the Arsacid(e> first by Valarsaces 
the Parthian , and afterwards by others. 


In the foregoing chapter Moses Chorenensis writes thus about 

Valarsaces : * 6 jpufUqft p.uiqnL.tP ntSbt^p nt-uurfrpu , 

ii£iuinjiuZ£ tf uiptfiui. ri tiiJlfutrynA urn. k u, Cb 1Pe*~ 

pL-ffb ( nt-p fAuityt^p jiMMjUj-UMiT ^rir^ir Htuquip^i • ) 
ifuMuU npnj utr*-ui € pl- tjfbnuiu pftiuutjh-p ^ £ nrpTujUu j 
mfrUfiy j Ll inph *Unpjfu utu^ifufufrui^ np £- uiputut m p nj 
Qlu polity • ^ *ttnuuM [^ nr m ag [_ uuJIwUumjU ^u/h- 

tj-lrpi jiut-frpn-uifrnijf tfuijty uMn-ufuiffifU , L. n-ntf/juttj 


fyuiptptrpig juip'pntfUnL.uui , t dpuyU y»iiuiij)/A nptpftli 
n p tfngfcp t uiil fit-p 1 ft 4 >tutTiup fi-ut- 

ipuiunp nt-p- truth • trrjh- umju juifUtT ^hrutfc- II. uin. 

jtuupuj opffh^p 'ft Jl^p Wp2*nf/nLU truiy , n P t t- Lr !J 

pLUiulftr^ pbip 11#^^ j tftnfuufhnpt gjthtrp p uiy.tut.n~ 
pnt-p-tr uliiU ♦ A nt-uuitrpuiy II. tpuuttrputy ythuif ^ 

fynqrfluUu i m ^ui 2 *n trhjiy cfu/fLiiA^riL^A J ” 

“ Caeterum quum multos filios haberet, parum utile esse ratus, ut cuncti 
ad Nisibim manerent, in provinciam eos Ilastensem dimisit, et ad 
Zoram, quae fines ejus contingit, trans Taronem sitam; illisque uni- 
versa ea oppida attribuit et stipendia insuper de gazA regifi singulia 
statuit; at ex filiis suis, natu solum maximum, Arsaces ei nomen 
erat, imperio destinatum. Deinceps inde consuetudo Arsacidarum 
fiuit, ut unus de filite cum rege habitaret, regni successor futurus, 
caeterique filii ac filiae in regionem Ilastensem ad possessiones 
suas abirent.” Artavazd the First, moreover, conferred on the Ar- 
menian princes, possession of the provinces of Aliovit and Arberany. 
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66 y«# tit n~ulhtp.hr gm-guMU^ qhrgjLutpu (**-p lu iy>npu 

tpuit-wn-u Wlfanifvifi h~ \J^tLp.Lrpufhy j p-t tw Uf t J_ f A 

rp/uttUt uap^ptnhtjt np ^ pl^bu umjUiF tp uit-utrLutg » 
tpLrpi um n-ufuiffli duifig II. n~nl£ tying j putn opfShuttyft tut L“ 
tpuatyuthutgU np ^ tynrpTUthu ^ mp in hfltjtg » npujt^u gft 
*hngut upnuinL-intyulhiUfp ttjU Ll uuutut-fr ^ Jlfuitpiu— 
E-npiuqtiU jputU rpnjhu Wp^tutynilhfiu * JJnnJh opffhuttppl^ 
tyfrutf^ jX^jpiiMpuMtn *fw pfikuttynt-p-fttSi mp^pugft •” ^ i 
21. “Is fratribus suis ac sororibus possessiones in provinciis Alu- 
hotensi et Arberanensi .dedit, regeumque eis vectigal attribuit, quod 
ox provinciae ejus oppidis redibat, propriumque ipsis stipendium in- 
super statliit, de more cognatorum, qui in regione Hastensi habitabant, 
ut honoratiores essent, atque adeb ad regeam dignitatem propibs ac- 
cederent quam Arsacidae caeteri ; lege tantbm sanxit, ne Araratam, 
quae erat regia habitatio, incolerent.” — Lib. n. Cap. xxi. — Sanatruk 
also sent the daughters of Abgarus to that part of the country, about 

which Moses of Chorene says : M m JIiUu»jU gutt-utty tnuftiu 

\^p.tputptn. tfitM^friug u fin if fLing jinqftyulhg j qnpu It^umU 
u pu»rpu € pf?U (^ftpLruptjj pAutty/rp ^ tyntpTualau 
m ** ” IP- • 32. “ Sed omnem Abgari stir pern, praeter puellas, 

ferro sustulit, quas, ex oppido eductas, in provincial Hasteniil collocavit.” 
Lib. ii. Cap. xxxii. — F ollowing this example, Artavazd the Second, sent 
the other princes to those provinces. “ t^uMpu&k- jWjP tMS P UMm 
my quMtHsUuMjU trqp.utpu frt-p J fi tpiut-utn-u \\ifftmfininj 
Ll. Wtip-frpufUy , qfc Jfl pSkuttybughrU jWjpr^puim 
tyuifin-utbu utpjputj ^ , pLutjg qSfrpulh (qbqp.iyp 

[ BL P ) tfrnfuufiknptp fct-p • gfr n L u tt t "iJt'UP ? * 

58. “ Artavazdes omnes fratres suos ab Ararat a in Aluotam et Ar- 
beraniam provincias pepulit, ut ne Araratam ac 'possessiones regias 
incolerent. Tiranum modo secum retinuit, regni successorem, cum 
sibi non esset filius.” Lib . ii. Cap . lviii — T he royal descendants 
having permanently settled in these parts of the country, began to 
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increase and multiply, and after the lapse of several years, the number 
of their offspring became very considerable, so much so, that an appeal 
was made by them to Tiran the First, touching the insufficiency of 
the provinces allotted for their habitation, to contain such an in- 
creased and increasing number of inhabitants. Moses of Chorene says : 
M Jjl Irlglrutg^ utn. *Uut IguAfu ung. rwgtt ft t. png tutgtgffh 
yutlgnAlnutg ng i £r/A ^ tgnqduAu X^ut^lAfip , tuutrU ♦ 
gAtg.ru gwiuttglr lit qJ-tun.uAtgnLpfiAu qft %hrg^ t~ y 

m g>uAigJi gLuttgtftupiu^p ♦ Ll. *Uru ^puttfutjl^ ntluAtg ^fwAnpuhti^ 
trplffuig^ *ft tg.un.utnA \^rgftntftnji Ll h~gt uflt tgg ♦ [ tu ty 

unput utn.utL.lrg ^ Ilu pnrgn^p Igujglruig^ tun utgt^pupft y P (r 
utn.utt-1rguitg.njU ‘tttrrgjfc- tlhtg^y nj fA g. nAlgUtg.ftp g[Aft Sp 
putit y urjg^^uiutnuiintriug^iflSfin. n<g U *J[_ tf-umuAtg.nLpff 
tnutg ^ \ input y puiujrj tgnp nAfA ^ utL-utuutp utpn 
m p truth u ♦ r J n p gs.ut<f-uAlrutg ^ guiuw 
ugutlgtuu <f-tun.ufUtg.nt-P- ft A pAutlgnrgutpU ^ tugur LA ftp * 
tf unfit n prig p.uttgnLipjp ^ *UnpuA trigtrutp ^ft tg.utL.utnA 

Wqpntf tuft Ll \\npJrpuAng i 99 g£. * 59. “ Caeterum brevi 

tempore interjecto ad eum gens sua Arsacidarum venit, qnae Ilas- 
tenios tractus havitavit, dicens, “ profer nobis hacreditatis fines, 
quae arctae sunt, cum simus admodum multiplicati.” Ille verft eorum 
nonnullos in Aluotam et Arberaniam provincias migrare jussit ; 
cftmque ii ad regem acrifts clamarent, regionem earn ipsos nimis 
coarctare, Tiranus, nihil annuens, Edicto sanxit daturum se eis hae- 
reditatem aliam nullam ; quam tenebant, aequaliter inter se divi- 
derent. Quam cum pro hominum numero partiti essent, incolis minimft 
sufficere Hastenia reperta est, ac propterea multi eorum in provincias 
Aluotam et Arberaniam commigrfirunt.” Lib ii. Cap. ux. — Imme- 
diately after the death of Khosrow the Great, when Ardashir, king of 
Persia, made an aggression on Armenia and conquered the country, he 
extended his royal munificence and support to these descendants of the 
Armenian kings. For the said venerated historian says : “ | \ufg 

H pwutgpfi tg.tr rgtr pig utugl-u jtuptg.utpfrutg~ tgutgfuutpC^u 


Jtuprg.utpni.fw tg.ru utt- 
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^ u U n 3 if h UM P t t‘ UMn - UM Pl§U ^uBUunutnfcp j *Uum II. 

2uufynt%[iub qJkfyni.uiutjlriu[uU ^ fffiu- 

jWpuaputmU pLtiUMtytr£nj IfiuptpJ^ ^ *UgijU in trqfru 
i/inpL m p It. n.rittfyO'p npufeu ^ptU j” j£ . 74. Turn Artasires 

Armenia© terram egregi& ornavit, atque in antiquum statum restituit. 
Arsacidas ab regno et domicilio Araratensi pulsos, in eundem locum 
reduxit, et eadem eis, quae prius habuerant, stipendia statuit.” Lib. 
ii. Cap . lxxiv. 

Of the Satraps of Armenia. 

History also tells us., that there were specific laws extant for the 
guidance of the Satraps of Armenia. Faustu3 of Byzantium, who wrote 
an Armenian history in the fourth century, alludes to the existence of 
certain laws, which seem to have obtained in Armenia only during the 
reign of Khosrow the Little. “ Posterior to this,” says Faustus, “ the 
Persians were incessant in waging wars with the king Khosrow. Laws 
were, in consequence, enacted by the king for the guidance of the 
Armenian satraps, grandees, chiefs, and lords, whose number Was very 
considerable, and on whom it was made obligatory to remain near to 
their royal master, and none of them were permitted to accompany 
the expedition against the king of Persia. This measure was adopted 
by Khosrow, from a want of confidence in the sincerity of the attach- 
ment of the nobles of his court. The terror of the disloyalty of Databi 
had seized upon his mind, and he apprehended the occurrence of a 
similar event in his own country.” Faustus. Lib. in. Cap. vin. 

Laws enacted during the reign of the Ltagratidce. 

Of the laws enacted during the days of the Bagratian kings, no 
record has been preserved in the annals of the Armenian historians. 
But, from ancient Armenian manuscripts, found at Lemberg or Leopolis, 
a city in Poland, it is ascertained that the Armenians, who emigraied 
in the eleventh century from the thickly populated city of Ani,* and 
other provinces of Armenia to that part of Europe, had carried with 
them the code of laws by which they were guided in their own 

* Ani was a most, magnificent and populous city in Armenia towards the close of 
the tenth century, and contained one thousand and one churches ! See my History ot 
Armenia, vol. 11 . p. 92. It is nothing now, but a heap of ruins. 

2 o 
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country. This code of laws was translated into Latin in the year 
1548, by order of Sigismund the First, king of Poland. It is greatly 
to be regretted that not a single copy of this Latin translation of the 
Armenian code of laws has made its way to British India. It is, 
however, consolatory to learn, that this translation is to this day 
preserved in the library of the Armenian College at Venice. Sigis- 
mund writes thus in the preface to that code of laws : “ Although we 
have to this day sheltered and protected the Polish Armenians, our 
subjects, under their own Armenian privileges and laws, by which our 
predecessors had acknowledged and governed them, but on the occur- 
rence of dissensions and disputes between them and the citizens, it was 
thought necessary to have that law-book of theirs, which was written in 
the Armenian language, and which was only understood by themselves, 
translated by them into Latin, and presented to us in that forrf., so that 
every cause of suspicion and collusion should be removed, and that we 
should, by the help of the members of our council, make judicious 
inquiries into its contents, and, by a slight alteration, confirm the 
same.” After writing thus far, he mentions the name of Johannes, 
the Bagratian king, and cites his mandate in the following manner : 
“ Johannes, by the grace of God, king of Armenia, during the days 
of his auspicious reign enjoined, not to open courts of judicature 
on Sundays — not to borrow money — not to prefer claims against 
debtors; and made other similar enactments for the observance of 
Sundays,” After this he adds : “ It is enjoined by the Armenian king 
Theodosius, (perhaps Ashot,) of happy and blessed memory, and 
other orthodox Armenian kings and princes, to render justice and equity 
to all — to cities, towns, villages,” et hoc genus omne. These quota- 
tions are corroborative of the existence of laws and law-books in 
Armenia, during the reign of the Bagratidae. 


Of the succession of Kings . 

Although after the subversion of the kingdom of the Bagratidae, we 
meet with a specimen of the law of succession in the commencement 
of the code of Mechithar Ghosh,* yet it is evident that this law was in 

* Mechithar Ghosh flourished in Armenia towards the close of the twelfth, and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Besides his code of laws, he is kuown to be the 
author of several other valuable works iu the Armenian language. Ghosh is the cor- 
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force in Armenia during the reign of the Bagratian kings, with some 
slight variations. In the days of the Arsacidae the crown devolved 
from son to son in a lineal succession ; but the law of the Bagratidm 
confers the right of succession upon brothers. There are also some 
other laws, of which I shall furnish the reader with an extract: 
“ Although,” says this legislator, “ the crown by right devolves upon 
the first-born, yet the most eminent for his wisdom is to succeed to the 
throne. So long as the king’s brothers survive him, his sons are 
debarred from a succession to the throne. But, on the extinction 
or demise of the brothers, then the crown devolves upon the king’s 
sons. Should the king leave a daughter surviving him, she is to 
be invested with the title of nobility, and is, together with her hus- 
band, entitled to one-half of a share of a brother. And, on the demise 
of kings, if there be a son from the son, and a son from the daughter, 
the son’s son is to succeed to the throne, but not the daughter’s. And 
so long as there may be descendants of the son, the daughter’s children 
are debarred from succession, at which any attempt made by the latter 
is unlawful and unjust. For, it was in this manner that our king 
Abgarus enacted laws for the succession to the throne of Persia. And 
the patriarch Noah apportioned to the sons and the daughter, the 
regions of the southward, as women also rule over those parts.” — 
Then the legislator describes the manner in which the succession is to 
descend when there be only a daughter, but no son surviving the king. 
Or, if there be no heir to the king, then the right of succession devolves 
on his kinsmen, one of whom only is to reside at the royal palace near 
the king, and the rest are to be domiciled at a distance, according to 
the custom prevalent among the former kings of Armenia. All this is 
written by Mechithar Ghosh, in the commencement of the second chap- 
ter of his code of laws. By the last quotation, the legislator means to 
allude to that usage of the kings of the Arsaeidae, of which mention 
was made above. The law of succession was not, however, kept invio- 
late during the reign of the Bagratidse, among whom there were 

ruplion of the Persian word corresponding w •f^ <lu C3 or vu l8^ 

igOUUiQ in Armenian. This appellative cognomen was added to the Christian 

name of the Armenian legislator, in consequence of his having very little or no beard. 
By this distinguishing appellation he is invariably mentioned throughout the works 
of his cotcmporuneous writers, and in the page of our national history. 
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found some pretenders and upstarts, who created disturbances by dis- 
puting the right of succession. The collision of Atshot with his bro- 
ther Johannes, is a remarkable instance of this dispute.* But, during 
the reigu of the Arsacida*, the whole of the royal descendants, with the 
exception of Sanatrdk, adhered to this law of succession. 


Some other items of the Laws of the Bagratidce. 

Taxes are alluded to in the second chapter of the code of Mechithar 
Ghosh, who treats of the royal courts of judicature, and of those 
subordinate thereto : “ Kings and princes,” says this legislator, 

“ ought justly to impose taxes on lands and nations, and not to exact 
more than what is tolerated or allowed by immenjorial usages. They will 
have to render an account of their stewardship to the great God. They 
were appointed for the preservation and welfare of the couatry, but 
not to entail ruin and misery upon the people placed under their 
government. The imposition of taxes ought to be in the following 
manner : one-fifth of the produce of cultivated lands is to be given to 
the state. Lands, gardens, and orchards, purchased by the people, are 
not to be subjected to this tribute. Watermills and houses are in like 
manner to enjoy this exemption. The inhabitants are to be taxed for 
the trade in which they are respectively engaged, and the commodities 
which they offer for sale. Christians are considered exempt from .a 
poll tax, which is only to be imposed upon unbelievers. Irrigated 
lands are subjected to a tribute of one- fifth of their produce, and 
affranchised or quit lands are subject to the payment of tithes. Be- 
cause the right of kings and princes extends only to earth, but not to 
water, affranchised lands, orchards, and gardens, are also exempt from 
taxation. In like manner, of the seven days in the week, one is to be 
devoted to the royal service. To demand from labourers more than this, 
is a great injustice. No specific tax is to be imposed upon oxen, 
besides that of one-fifth alluded to above. A pound of butter is only 
to be levied upon each cow. Pasture-grounds are exempt from the tax 
which is imposed upon cattle that graze therein. The sheep are to be 
tithed in their lambkins, which can be exchanged with the sheep ad 
libitum. Horses, mules, and asses, are not to be taxed, because by the 


• Vide my History of Armenia, vol 11. p. 1 (/J. 
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help of these animals essential services are rendered to the government 
of the country.” 

From the same chapter of the code of Mechithar Ghosh, we shall 
quote what relates to the administration and law of precedence of the 
ancients. “ It is unjust in princes to impose a tax upon believers, be- 
cause the unbelievers are alone to be taxed. It is proper to exact tribute 
from the latter, but not from the former, as it is done by the Georgians 
to those placed under their subjection. When a tract of land is grant- 
ed by the crown to an Armenian nobleman, — if a fort be raised on it by 
the latter in accordance with the royal consent, or if a village be con- 
structed thereon, or if ruined buildings be repaired thereon, — then, and in 
that case, the same tract of land is to devolve on him and his heirs in 
perpetuity. The land* so granted is by no means to be alienated from 
him without a very serious and heinous offence. And, after the death 
of the person or persons on whom that land is conferred, the gift is to 
devolve on his, her, or their, descendants by order of the king. In like 
manner, nobles are to be next to princes, according to the seniority or 
priority of the latter, and citizens and peasants ought to be subordinate 
to nobles. — Forests cleared, and ruined places repaired or rebuilt, are to 
be the undisputed and inalienable property of the enterprising persons 
at whose expense the works were performed, and are to devolve on 
their children in perpetuity after their death. On the construction of a 
city or fort, should there be a deficiency of money in the public trea- 
sury, it is incumbent on the people to render their general support 
towards the completion of the building. Citizens are to enjoy the honor 
of precedence to villagers, and inhabitants of villages should precede 
in rank the farmers and husbandmen. This law of precedence is, in 
like manner, to obtain among the denizens of forts and villages. These 
have been the usual and invariable practices among the ancient kings of 
Armenia.” The concluding portion of this quotation alludes to the 
usages prevalent in our country during the reign of Valarsaces, as stated 
above. 


Courts of Judicature , and Codes of Laws in Armenia . 

In our national history mention is made of the institution of courts 
of judicature by Valarsaces, during the days of the Arsacidae, as it ap- 
pears from the testimony of Moses of Chorene, while speaking of the 
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public acts of this monarch. “ | \puMuuipaipa utufh uipjpnu- 

ftpuMt-tuptupu iputrpupu Ll juml.umUu X "pL* 7 * 

“ Judices in aul& regift, judices in oppidis villlsque statuit.” Lib. 
ii. Cap . vii. Where there are judges, there must of necessity be courts 
of judicature, in which judges and arbiters hear causes, and administer 
justice by the employment of officers and subordinates, without whom 
judicial affairs cannot be properly managed and conducted. But, that 
there were actually courts" of judicature in existence in Armenia, we 
have conclusive and satisfactory evidence in the work of that ancient 
historian. ^ tputt.uMtt.iugj L-u Ll jji i~p ut^putb^p t-p 

utuSbg utnLUMbXiitufyutbnt-Lrgj Ll ^ufbntLpg tun. tuff nt— 

p-lrufUg Ll tputyutbg j tUj<f-tT tun _ Jktp tpurutbftb tub putt, 
^pntgutg tftutnfrufb m pj tltubtuL.utbrp up ^ft ufrtg^tufjutb 
UMguMinnLp'tr € b {^butJuutptupntArV^ tgutjtutpuutnt*[t * in* 

€i Quibus adhuc devicis at provinces, atque etiam rebus sigillatim 
domesticis, publicisque controversiis, ac faideribus, scripta extant apud 
nos innumera historiarum volumina, ac praecipue dum successio mansit 
libera.” Lib. 1. Cap. n. It is evident that such codes of laws and 
instruments regarding which disputes and differences might have na- 
turally arisen, by the lapse of several years, among heirs, coheirs, and 
legatees, were carefully kept in courts of judicature, conformably to the 
order of the government of the country. This has been the common and 
invariable practice of civilized nations, in all ages and in all countries. 

We have also incontrovertible proofs of the existence of law-books in 
Armenia during the reign of the Bagratidae, in the Latin translation of 
the code complied and prepared under the auspices of the Armenian 
king, Johannes the Bagratian, of which mention was made above. 
The classification of the chapters of this code is preceded by this sen- 
tence : — “ The Armenian kings lay down this model of justice for the 
guidance of their judges.” — Then follow, in separate chapters, laws 
respecting the adjustment of disputes arising from wills — laws enacted 
for the settlement of differences among married parties — and laws in- 
tended for the correction of offenders and the punishment of criminals. 

In the face of all these evidences, one cannot but be greatly astonish- 
ed in reading the introduction to the code of Mechithar Ghosh, where- 
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in he frequently alludes to a total absence of laws and law-books 
among the Armenians, and to the consequent necessity of his collect- 
ing data, and embodying them in the form of a code of laws ! In the 
second chapter of his law-book, the heading of which is, “ Why were 
we disposed to compile this book, or what incentives induced us to 
resolve on framing this code ?'* Mechithar Ghosh furnishes the reader 
with a statement of his reasons for so doing, of which the following is 
an extract : — “ That we have often been accused not only by unbeliev- 
ers, but by Christians also, of a total absence of law-books, based 
upon the principles of evangelical laws. That lest, from the non-ex- 
istence of a written law, the Armenians should apply or appeal to un- 
believers for justice. That many, on various occasions, ignorantly 
distort the true meaning of laws, and it is for their information and 
correction that we were induced to compose this code of laws. Not 
content with this alone, we caused this code to be placed in courts of 
judicature, as a record intended for occasional and necessary reference. 
That being destitute of written laws, our predecessors were unable to 
make references, but, on the removal of this want, we shall now avail 
ourselves of this record, and be able to afford a proof to unbelievers of 
the existence of written laws amongst us, by which they will be silen- 
ced, and obliged to desist from heaping on us accusations for the appa- 
rent want of a code. We were for a very considerable time subjected 
to the keenest reproaches of our countrymen and strangers for the ab- 
sence of a law-book, and their censures proved as a spur to us in 
undertaking the preparation of a code of laws.... I was also seized with 
astonishment at the apathetic indifference displayed by our ancestors 
in not supplying this desideratum. ” 

These remarks were written by Mechithar Ghosh, towards the close 
of the twelfth century, at which period, as stated above, he flourished 
in Armenia in the character of an Armenian lawgiver, and erudite 
author. But, as the numerous Armenian families that first quitted 
Armenia emigrated to Poland in the middle of the eleventh century, 
it is very probable that these emigrants carried with them their own 
law-book, which it was impossible for Mechithaf Ghosh to meet with 
in Armenia. The Armenian colonists in Poland being in possession of 
a law-book of their own, were guided by it in all their civil and judi- 
cial affairs, as stated above. Yet, upon all this, considering the laws al- 
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luded to by him, relative to the prerogatives of kings and the rights of 
princes, we are led to conclude chat Mechithar Ghosh was at least 
possessed of some fragments of the laws of the kings of the ancient 
Bagratidae and Arsacidae, otherwise he would have candidly declared 
that the code was entirely his own production. This carries with 
it its own improbability. And it is not injudicious to adopt this con- 
clusion from the perusal of the second chapter of the prefatory ob- 
servations of his law-book, in which he says : — u This string of laws 
will perhaps be considered an object of ridicule by those in whose 
hands it may chance to fall ! They will assimilate us in their mind's 
eye to those who, in a fit of delusion, dream of kingdoms and of 
royal splendour and glory ; but no sooner they are awakened from 
their illusive and enchanting dreams, than they see nothing but the 
mere shadow of what their heated imagination had portrayed«4n glow- 
ing colours ! But, let them remember that I am not ignorant of the 
vanity and transitoriness of all earthly kingdoms ! Of this we have 
a most singular and striking proof in the rise, progress, and annihi- 
lation of our own kingdom. The past has vanished for ever — the 
present is a mere tantalising nonentity — the future I can scarcely hope 
to seel Yet, these distressing circumstances and melancholy reflec- 
tions will not be permitted to cool my ardor in prosecuting the task 
of framing a complete code of laws, conformable to the wants and 
present state of the nation, from the conviction, that the utility 
of my production will be generally acknowledged and duly appreci- 
ated. In attempting to publish and promulgate this work, I must 
crave the kind indulgence of unbiassed observers; and, in so doing, 
I stand fully prepared to be visited with the censures of hasty and 
fastidious critics, for such errors and imperfections as may be found in 
this production of mine. Yet I still entertain a hope, that they will 
consider me worthy of credit for good intentions, though they may not 
be disposed to extend to me their pardon for the defects of my work.” 
From these observations of Mechithar Ghosh it is to be inferred, that 
the laws contained in his book were not bond Jidd his sole production, 
but a compilation frdm those framed by ancient Armenian law-givers. 
In preparing this article on the law3 and law-books of the Armenians, 

I have availed myself of Inchichian’s “ Antiquities of Armenia” a 
work published at Venice in 1835, and replete with deep research and 
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most valuable information. If the Mechitharietic Society* * * § of Venice 
be disposed to publish a correct edition of the code of Mechithar Ghosh, 
and of the book of laws prepared under the auspices of the Armenian 
king, Johannes the Bagratian, — authentic copies of which are preserv- 
ed in the extensive library of that learned body, — they will certainly 
confer a very heavy obligation on their countrymen generally, but 
more particularly on the Armenians located within the pale of the go- 
vernment of British India. An approved and unexceptionable edition 
of these two statute-books of the Armenians, cannot but be most 
servicable to the judges of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, who will be 
entirely guided by them as by an unerring criterion in their decisions 
on causes and questions arising from hereditary gifts and testamentary 
bequests of the Armenians residing under the jurisdiction of the 
Mofussil^courts. But in the absence of printed Armenian law-books, 
questions of succession to property, in cases in which the litigants were 
known to be Armenians, have been invariably referred in writing by 
the judges of the Company’s courts to such of the Armenian bishops 
as happened to sojourn or itinerate in this part of British India, during 
the period of their triennial or septennial episcopal visitation, which 
they performed in accordance with the written and acknowledged 
authority with which they were respectively invested by the pontificate 
of Etchmiatchin,! near Erevan, in the province of Ararat, the arch- 
bishoprickj of Julpha in Ispahan, and the patriarchate of Jerusalem, § 

* This veteran Society was established in the >ear 1717, and its members have been 
pre-eminently successful in the revival and cultivation of the classical literature of 
Armenia, by the publication of numerous philosophical, philological, and scientific 
works of sterling merit. The members of this Society lead a strictly monastic life. 
The following lines are extracted from the life of its zealous and patriotic founder : — 

“ \J*t/buiumiubu ujju (turn pn^npfth 
pitlrut^ trqk. tfttun-u j 

Qujp^ujjnu [9 truth [}trpuiuuHujji-iy 
l Tfufiptupuy tlutprpauu{trtnf%b « ” 

“ Fuit hoc monasterium totum tempore Mechithar Petri ex Sebastc 1. Abbatis 
cx true turn. A. D. 1740.” 


2 u 


f > hutpnuqkhnuutpufblsb upnj 
% &utn. utfhnpiputpuih t£h g«u/m. * 

§ ’P \?pru-uujqt;dfc t 
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to which each or any of them individually belonged. Sometimes, in 
the absence of Armenian bishops, the officiating Clergy attached to the 
Armenian church of Calcutta have also been consulted on questions 
of inheritance, or testamentary bequests. The exposition of the 
Armenian law or usage, furnished by these episcopal and clerical 
dignitaries of the Armenian church, in accordance with the specific 
queries put to them, has, almost in all instances, guided the judges of 
the Company’s courts, either in determining similar questions pending 
sub judice , or in pronouncing their decisions in cases of the above men- 
tioned description. The Company’s courts, so far as my information ex- 
tends, pursue the practice sanctioned by the precedents alluded to above. 

In connection with the subject of Armenian laws and law-books, I 
think it necessary to add, that in June 1838, \ was requested by my 
highly esteemed and deeply lamented friend, Mr. James Prinsep, to pass 
my opinion on a certain Armenian code of laws in manuscript, which 
accompanied his letter, for my perusal and consideration. I cheerfully 
undertook the task intrusted to me, and instantly put him in posses- 
sion of my opinion in a letter, of which the following is a copy : — 

To James Prinsep, Esq. 

Mv dear Mu. Prinsep, 

I have received your note of yesterday's date, together with a 
manuscript volume in the Armenian language, and hasten to put you 
in possession of my candid opinion on the same. 

The book in question is a code of laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
written or transcribed in the Ilaican era 1135, corresponding with the 
year of our Lord 1686, partly by a priest named Alexianus, and partly 
by a bishop named Jacob, native of Ghrirn, and pupil of another 
bishop named George, of the see of Ezinka. The transcription thereof 
was made at the desire of another bishop named Thomas, and inscribed 
to Stephanus, the supreme patriarch of the Aluans. The work is based 
on Mosaic laws, and the materials of which it is composed are derived 
from the Old and New Testaments, and from other ancient records. 

Mechitbar Ghosh* who flourished in Armenia between the close of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, and who 
is eminently distinguished in the page of our national history for 
his unrivalled attainments, is known to have been the author or 
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originator of a code of Armenian laws, which was then generally used 
in the courts of judicature of our country. History also tells us that 
another code of laws was in existence in Armenia, so far back as the year 
of Christ 1046, written or prepared under the auspices of the Armenian 
king, Johannes Bagratian. The latter has been in general use among 
the numerous Armenian population of Poland, where a transcript of it 
is preserved, with a Latin translation ; but the text or original work is 
not to be found. As neither of these law-books has found its way to 
India, I am unable to say whether the volume you have sent me is a 
transcript of the one or the other, for the name of the author or legis- 
lator has unfortunately not been inserted therein. I am, however, 
inclined to think it to be a compilation from both, but cannot take it 
upon myself to say, whether it is one of established legal reputation in 
Armenia, It is greatly to be regretted that the code of Mechithar 
Ghosh has never been printed or published to this day. This, under 
existing circumstances, is certainly a very serious evil to the Armenians 
living uuder the jurisdiction of our Zillah courts. 

The following is a translation of a portion of the Chapter on Inherit- 
ance : — 

4< Chapter CIV . — Of the divisioti of Property. 

“ Conformably to the rule of division, property must be equally di- 
vided in the following mauner: that is to say, the whole of the property 
to be considered as one drachma, and the drachma as six oboli. If there 
be a son and a daughter in the family, the property must be thus divid- 
ed : that is to say, two and a half oboli to the brother, two and a half 
oboli to the sister, and one obolus to the mother. But, if there be two 
sisters, and both of them married, the two sisters are to be looked upon in 
the light of one brother. Two and a half oboli to be given to the brother, 
two and a half oboli to the two sisters, and one obolus to the mother/’ 

From this it will appear, that the wife or mother is entitled to one- 
sixth of the property bequeathed by the father or husband. This cus- 
tom or usage, so far as my information extends, does to this day obtain 
among the Armenians residing in the various parts of Persia and 
Turkey. It is difficult for me to ascertain whether ’the Armenians living 
under the rule of Russia,* are equally guided or influenced by this usage. 

* A rude of laws, bearing the affix of the imperial fiat, was concocted and 
published in 1836, for the ffiiidaure of the Armenians living in Ararat, one of the 
provinces of Armenia which is now under the sway of ltussia. A cop) of this code ot 
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Herewith I return you the manuscript volume, with the contents of 
which I have already been made acquainted, by the kindness of its 
former owner.* Another copy of this work, though not so elegantly 
written, was in the possession of onef of the Armenian priests of 
Calcutta ; but in consequence of his death, it was, together with his 
other books, sent to his son at Ispahan in January last. Should you 
require an English translation of any other portion of the work, I 
shall feel most happy to furnish you with it.J 

Believe me to be, 

Calcutta, Your’s very truly, 

26th June , 1838. Johannes Avdall. 


laws in manuscript having been sent to me from Madras, 1 instantly put it into the 

f iress, and published a sufficient number of conies thereof for the numerous Armenians 
iving in different parts of British India. Tne contents of this code are, however, 
inapplicable and scarcely of any use or benefit to my expatriated countrymen, scattered 
throughout this portion of the globe. Driven as we are from our country by Moslem 
despotism and unrelenting persecution— bereft as we are of our national glory and in- 
dependence — wandering as we are on the surface of the globe like the scattered 
children of Israel, but partially domiciled here, under the fostering and paternal care 
of the British Government, I trust I shall not be taxed with presumption in expressing 
a wish, that a string of laws, well adapted and suited to the circumstances and general 
condition of the Armenians settled in this country, framed and concocted by the 
wisdom of the Legislative Council, be passed and promulgated by the Supreme 
Government of British India, with the view of promoting and securing the welfare of 
the children of their adoption In asking this boon, I rest assured that it will be 
conceded to us by the illustrious and philanthropic head of our government. 


* The former owner of this law-book was the late Bight Bev. Harutheun Vardapict 
Vftputqu/b Qtupn L [?[, L t b ^ of thc f rato rnity of the Armenian Con- 

vent of Julpha in Ispahan. In the year 1824, while residing at Sydabad 
with his brother, the late patriotic Mauasacan Vardon, the Bev. gentleman was 
applied to in writing by Mr. G. C. Master, first judge of the Provincial Court for the 
division of Dacca, to state his opinion on a certain question of inheritance, arising 
from the will of a certain opulent Armenian inhabitant of that place. In complying 
with Mr. Master's request, this dignitary of the Armenian church availed himself 
of the contents of this very law-book. His opinion on the subject is justly and appro- 
priately prefaced by these words — “ All laws of justice, either civil or ecclesiastical, 
in all Christian nations, have their origin from the Holy Scriptures/' The judges, 
I am credibly informed, were guided by his opinion in pronouncing their decisions. 
Hence, it is evident, that the book in auestion was considered by thc judges as a suffi- 
cient authority. On the death of Harutheun Vardapict, the book alluded to be- 
came the property of his brother, Mr. Munasacan Vardon, on whose demise it devolved 
on his eldest son, and is now in the possession of his youngest son, Mr. S. M. Vardon. 


f The late Rev. Ter Marcar Ter Carapiet, ^ut 0 bt^nu^truti_ \]ppmt(pob SF 

XpmptfMtp SF l\u»puiuitruibuiU formerly vicar of the Armenian church of Calcutta, 
of happy and blessed memory. 

X The utility of piecemeal extracts from these manuscript Armenian law-books, 
will be temporary and confined t.o a few only. As several of the Armenian residents 
in the Mofussil, have a large and extensive property in lands and taluks, would it not 
he advisable for them to adopt measures for printing at the Armenian press in Venice the 
code of Mechithar Ghosh, and the law-book of the Armenian king, Johannes Bagra- 
tian ? Let them come forward and supply the sine qu& non t and the long-desired object 
will be speedily and satisfactorily consummated. 
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[Profiting by the scope and character of this J ournal, and following 
the system of the Society after which it is named, the Editor has 
not hesitated in publishing the following Tables, and the remarks upon 
them, as containing most valuable notice of a subject interesting to all 
in India. The information compendiously given in the above, was the 
result of private perquisitions, made at the instance of the writer of 
this note: it may be relied on as strictly accurate. The allusion to 
disadvantages opposed to traders from Cabool is only made, in order 
to show how great must the contrary advantage be, and how strong 
the impulse to trade, when, (as the writer believes to be the case,) 
they have now been removed by recent arrangements.] 

ft 


Exports. 

British Manufactures and Island Produce. 

The statement (No. 1,) embracing the trade of the year 1840, 
(from January to December,) in British manufactures and Island 
produce cannot, it is to be regretted, be pronounced thoroughly 
accurate, inasmuch as it is derived from data which is presumed 
to be imperfect. However, the quantity of each staple therein 
exhibited as having been exported to Cabool across our North-west 
Frontier, during the period under review, is, there is every reason 
to believe, by no means exaggerated ; on the contrary, it may be 
said to fall far short of what actually found its way to the Northern 
marts, via Delhi, which is the great entrepot of the extensive com- 
merce of our North-western Provinces and Central Asia. 

The correctness of the staples of trade given in the statement 
can be vouched for, and it will be observed, that cloths form the 
chief. Of the several descriptions of linen the most prized and 
sought after, is long-cloth, ( Luttah ,) the unbleached being preferred 
to the bleached; the Cabool merchants having discovered that our 
method of bleaching rots the thread, and abstracts a year’s wear 
at least from the cloth ; besides it enables them the more readily 
to dye it blue, their favourite colour. 

Of all the export staples, British linen is said to give the greatest 
return, yielding a nett profit of nearly 100 per cent, on the outlay, 
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and to meet with the most ready sale, the merchants from Khiva, 
Bokhara, Khorassan, Samareand, Lodauk, &c\ &c. buying it up with 
avidity. 

Our broad cloths, too, are eagerly sought after, (, sombre colours 
are preferred to gay,) and immense quantities are said to be ex- 
ported from Bombay. It is only the coarser quality that is inquired 
after here. The same remark applies to Birmingham and Sheffield 
ware, cutlery, &c. which is very much admired and prized ; especially 
when contrasted with the miserable wares of Russia, specimens of 
which, when contrasted with the rudest workmanship of the Delhi 
artificers, have shown the comparison to be greatly to the prejudice 
of the former. 

The next article in point of importance is metal, (lead, copper &c. 
the former in pigs, and the latter in sheets,) and of this it nj;ed only 
be said, that the demand for the Northern marts is greater than 
the supply here, i. e. the surplus supply — the home consumption 
being enormous. 

Island produce, of which the several kinds of spices compose 
the principal export staple, (black pepper is the chief item,) will 
always exercise a very important influence on the Cabool trade ; 
for, although not strictly coming under the term “ necessary/* tin* 
customs and habits of Asiatics render the consumption of Island 
produce, spices, beetlenuts, pigments, &c. a matter of course 

The trade, as will be seen in Island produce, has been tolerably 
brisk during the past year ; but it would have been considerably more 
so, were it not for customs* restrictions. 

Almost all articles of Island produce are subjected to port duties 

* Spices, beetlenuts, when imported seaward into Calcutta, and there- 
logwood, pepper, 

long pepper and its fore, agreeably to the liberal principle allowed by 
m^r’/aamki-wi^ Government, ought not again to be taxed any 
jamin’, red'ean/red where within the Company’s territories. This, 
lead- however, is not, and cannot be done, inasmuch as 

most of the produce of the Islands is also liable to the payment 
of inland customs* duties ; that is, they (vide margin*) are borne on 
the tariff, which regulates the levy of duty in the inland cus- 
toms* houses. 
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A Cabool merchant, (to give an example,)' purchases at Calcutta 10 
maunds of black pepper, which he is told is sea-imported, and therefore 
not liable to further interference any where within the Company's 
territories. He brings this pepper to the North-west frontier line 
of customs unaccompanied by a rowannah , when, as a matter of 
course, it is seized. The owner urges that he purchased it at Calcutta 
as a sea-import, and the customs* officer demands proof, which is not 
forthcoming. The consequence is, that the goods are detained, and 
the case is reported to the Sudder office, which is often distant a 
hundred miles from the scene of action. The merchant defending 
the case urges the same plea, and the native appraiser, who cannot 
possibly know the difference, is asked his opinion as to whether the 
article is sea-imported, ’or country produce. In nine cases out of ten he 
declares it to be the latter, when the custom collector desirous of 
discriminating between zeal to Government and justice to the trader, 
determines upon sending samples of the goods to the custom master 
at Calcutta: meanwhile, the merchant is told that his property 
must remain under attachment, or he must deposit a sufficient sum 
of money to meet a demand for single duty. This latter alternative 
he gladly accepts, considering any sacrifice better than further detent- 
ion, which usually swells out to fifteen or twenty days. 

The samples are, in due course, submitted to the English appraiser 
in Calcutta, who, possibly knowing nothing of country produce, or 
at least of the particular produce in question, pronounces the samples 
to be sea-imported ; consequently, the inland custom collector re- 
solves to release the pepper ; but the owner is no where to be found, 
and his money remains in deposit for three months, when, according 
to the rules of the department, it reverts to Government. 

Subsequently the owner on his return trip to the provinces calls to 
know the fate of his money, and he is told that although the pepper 
was proved to have been sea-imported, the duty was carried to credit, 
as he did not claim it within the prescribed period of three months. 

The above will shew, without further comments, how materially 
this branch of commerce is retarded, (and without help) by the 
frontier customs.* 

* I have reason to believe, that this inconvenience is in course of remedy. 
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Country Produce . 

Statement No. 3, exhibits this section of the Cabool trade during 
the year 1840, and as it is compiled from authentic documents, there 
can be no doubt of its accuracy. Want of time has not allowed of a 
comparison with the exports of previous years, but there are the most 
ample grounds for asserting, that the past has more than quadrupled in 
quantity and value the exports of former years. 

Statements No. 5 and 7> shew the exports during January and 
February 1841, which have also been abstracted from the custom-house 
registers. A marked improvement will be observed in these, especial- 
ly as regards the chief staples, cloths and shoes, more than double of the 
former, and quintuple of the latter, having been exported during these 
two months than during the whole of last year. Indigo, which also 
occupies a prominent station, I have reserved for particular notice 
hereafter. 

Statement No. 10, gives the exports of the past month, (March 
1841); this is not included with Nos. 5 and 7> with the view of 
mentioning that measures were taken in February last at all the 
custom posts stretching along the outer frontier line, which extends 
from Kalsie in the Deyrah Dhoon to Goverdhun on the Eastern 
boundary of the Bhurtpore territory, for the registry not only of all 
country, but British and foreign produce exported to, and imported 
from, Cabool ; and that, therefore, means are obtained for the faithful 
record of the operations of each month, and in each article. 

From this statement it will be seen, that 92,401 pieces of cloth 
(linen, silk, and brocades,) valued at Rs. 1,82,064 were carried across 
the frontier in March, which was considerably more than any other 
period, and gives evidence of the increasing demand for the productions 
of British India. 

Cloth being the principal staple of commerce in country produce, it 
may be necessary to state what descriptions of cloth are most desired. 
The most valuable, and consequently the least in quantity, are kim- 
khaubs and doputtas, (coloured,) both of which are manufactured at 
Benares, and yield Anusually large returns on re-sale at Cabool. The 
largest in quantity, but least in value, are Furruckabad chintzes, and 
Dooab muslins, gh ingams, doosooties, and garhas, also Dinapore 
muslins. These latter are preferred to the indigenous cloth of the 
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north, as possessing a liner and stronger texture, being mostly woven 
with English and country thread. 

Country shoes, which it will be perceived are exported in large 
quantities, are manufactured chiefly about, and exported entirely 
from, Delhi. Indigo, regarding which a distinct notice was reserved, 
possesses the distinguishing feature of being the only article of 
trade contained in the statements, which is not conveyed directly 
by the Cabool (Vilati) merchants. It is in the first instance 
consigned by the Delhi merchants to Amritsir, from whence it 
finds its way to Cabool. That which is exported across our customs’ 
frontier, is raised at Koorjah in the Alligurh district ; but the quantity 
stated ill the statements, is perhaps not one-half of what will be 
found in the Cabool market, as large quantities have within the 
last few {years been grown in the protected Seikh states* which are 
beyond our line, and from thence imported into the Punjab, and 
countries contiguous to it. 

There was at first room for doubting the fact, that indigo really 
found a market at Cabool to the extent alleged, and close inquiry 
was therefore instituted of the Cabool merchants; the result has 
proved the correctness of the original information, and the re- 
moval of all doubt on this important question may truly be deemed 
of paramount interest, both to the European who embarks his capital 
in raising indigo, and the exporter, who will be, in a great measure, 
rendered independent of the fluctuations of the European market, by 
the wide field of enterprise opened to him in the vast countries of 
the north ; where, as I have before observed, the beautiful and 
permanent dye of indigo will always supersede every other, from its 
being the favourite colour, and applied to the commonest wearing 
apparel. However, this refers more to a prospective, than a present 
benefit. 

Indigo produced by a European, whether from its superior qua- 
lity, the result of superior machinery and larger outlay, or enhanced 
price, cannot for a time compete with the inferior and cheaper material 
produced by the native manufacturer, for reasons obvious to those 

* Mutiny Majra in Sirhiml, a .small principals among tin* states, produces it most 
•■\tonsivch, and « *f I lie best qualitv 
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acquainted with the purposes to which indigo is applied,* and the low 
The process of maim- ebb to which the monetary relations of the mass 

fact ure could not fail to . . , 

produce other than the of the people of the north were reduced, immedi- 


produce other than the of the people of the north were reduced, immedi- 
{jceiall y binlmg n**- ately previous to the influx of British enterprise 

i’miisoare Ii'iomTr^T an(l llritish ca P itaL when the operation of these 
than a sparrow’s egg, 1111,1 powerful, and hitherto never-failing propellants to 

Vield a \erv dingy co- r or r 

lour compared with that prosperity shall have come into full play, it may 


manufactured by Euro- * , . , , , . . . . . 

poans. The average reasonably be hoped that articles, whether indi- 

inaunil / 'is 'about * n i nl-ty ?eiious to Europe or Asia, of European manufac- 

ru I ,eos - ture, will be consumed in preference to those which 

are produced from the rude and primitive machinery of India. 

The other articles of export in country produce, with the exception 
of Gotah kenarre , scarcely merit particular mention, as they are so 
trifling ; but it may be reasonably expected, that as the productions of 
British India become better known, they will be appreciated, there- 
fore more extensively consumed. Already the use of lac is being 
understood, and I am aware of several merchants having carried 
samples of it with them, that they might regulate the supply by the 
demand. 


Gotah kenaree.y (gold and silver tissues,) will, I am assured, in 
time be extensively sought after. The chief — possibly only — places 
of manufacture are Lucknow and Delhi ; the latter especially. t It 
is impossible to ascertain precisely the quantity exported, as from 
its great value, every expedient is resorted to, and it is said successfully, 
to smuggle it. 

As pertinent to this subject, it is worthy of remark, that in 1837, 
several camel loads of spurious lace were stopped, which were crossing 
the line, packed in bundles bearing tin? manufacturing mark of 
Moscojv. It had been brought from Cabool,and had been sent to the 


* There are yet other reasons which militate against the purchase by 
Afghans of indigo manufactured in the European method, the principal of 
which is the compact pressure given by us to the article. This renders 
necessary the employment of machinery to grind down the dye before 
the colouring matter can be properly extracted, whereas the friable, uneom- 
pact nature of the indigenously manufactured article, admits of its ready 
solution in water. 

ft 

t Benares has also, I think, an cxIuim\c manufacture of this article. 

ft 
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provinces, with the view of ascertaining whether sale would be ob- 
tained for it ; since that period no attempt has since been made to 
force the manufactures of Russia into our markets. 

Imports. 

Previously to the opening of the Cabool trade by the result of 
recent political events, exports were greatly disproportioned to im- 
ports ; the dangers of the route, and other obvious causes, rendering 
it most unsafe to convey foreign and valuable articles, which could 
tempt the cupidity of the lawless hordes, inhabiting the countries 
through which the route lay. The imports were, in consequence, 
converted into specie, and not, as now, paid for in kind : so that the 
advantage all lay on tlie side of Cabool. 

In the statements of import trade, only such articles as yield 
a duty to the British Government are shewn. Of these, the chief 
is assafoetida, which always meets with ready sale in our provinces. 
There is perhaps no country in the world where assafoetida is more 
commonly used than in Hindoostan. 

Saffron is in less common use ; the price placing it beyond the means 
of any but the rich, and a preference being given to that which is 
brought from Calcutta, imported from the Persian Gulpli in Arab ships. 

Besides the duty-paying staples, fruits, sarsaparilla, salopinisry, 
lapis lazuli, medicinal drugs, opium, and churrus, comprize the 
import trade of Cabool. In the margin* is appended a note, shew- 
ing the number of camel loads 
of fruit, amounting to 4,000, 
which crossed our frontier 
from November 1838 to April 
18.^9. The operations cf this 
period are shewn in preference 
to any other, as being the least 
favourable, in consequence of 
the military preparations in pro- 
gress at that period, by which 
the trade was partially check- 
ed ; so that there was a falling 
off of nearly one- fourth in the imports of previous years, and one- 
tenth of those of 1840. 


liaisin'. 

1771 

Camel loads 


1 S2 

ditto 

Motmkkas 

.via 

litto 

K lu>l>. vniM"; 

9<> 

ditto. 

Tears, 

los 


I’oineirranates 

tiO'» 

ditto 


Walnut-s, 1 1 ditto 


Almomls 

.*170 ... 

litto. 


r.t; ... 


Grapes 





H 



1,000 

Fruit is only imported in the coltl season 
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Mool tan, Bahawalpore, and Soorutgurh.and Bhutneer, (in the Beka- 
ncer states,) mark the route followed by the Kqfilas before they enter 
the British possessions. From Bhutneer they come to Sirsa, in the 
Bhutty territory ; whence travelling by Ranea, Hansie, and Rhotuck, 
they enter Delhi, and then diverge to the several marts of the 
provinces. 

The reason assigned for the Kqfilas congregating at Delhi is, that 
by doing so, they avoid the heavy duties imposed at every customs* 
chowkey, which they would have to pass in their progress through 
Bekaneer, Lohanee, Kanounie, and other foreign states. 

The nature of these duties will be judged from the subjoined me- 
morandum. 

At Soorutghur, per camel load of fruit, pays a tax of . . 12 annas. 

At Bhutneer, the same, . . . . . . ..,12 annas. 

Total, Rs. 1 

This amount of duty is paid by the Cabool merchants to the Bcka. 
neer state, and it is computed that in good average years a revenue 
Of rupees 12,000 derived from this source ; which, at 12 annas per 
camel load, would shew the average number of camel loads of fruit im- 
ported every season into our territories to be 10,000. This tax is levied 
without distinction as to the quality of the fruit, all paying alike, and 
when two camels are lightly laden, from their being young or weak, 
they pay the tax of one proper camel load. 

At Naheir, in the Bhekaneer states, an additional duty 

is levied of, per camel load, .. ... .. Rs. 1 5 0 

And at Buhadera, also in the Bekaneer states, a further 

duty of, per camel load, . . . . . . ..2100 

Making a Total of Rs. 3 15 0 

which, added to the duties levied at Lohanee, Kanounie, &c. aver- 
aging 1-8 per camel load, shew an aggregate of rupees 5-7 per camel 
load, which the merchants would have to pay in addition to the tax 
paid at Soorutgurh^and Bhutneer, were they to enter our territories 
by any other route than Sirsa and Delhi. Of course, no reference 
is made to the route running through the Khyber Pass, the Punjab, 
Ferozepore and Loodianah, as the Cabool merchants would at all 
risks ayoid it. 
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It now remains to offer a few brief general observations, premising 
as to the character of the Cabool merchants, that they are remarkable 
for probity and straight-forward dealing, combined with caution 
and great tact in the art of buying and selling, and that it is so high 
in the provinces, that credit to any amount is given to them without 
hesitation. Indeed a striking resemblance in this respect may be 
traced between them and that remarkable tribe the Brinjarruhs. 

After disposing of most of their import wares at Delhi, the mer- 
chants proceed to the lower provinces, furnished with bills of exchange 
from the Delhi merchants on their agents at Cawnpore, Allahabad, 
Benare9, Calcutta, &c. and having laid in a stock of goods suited to the 
Cabool markets they return to Delhi, and forming a Kajila, retrace 
their way back to Cabool by the same route* they come. They use no 
other carriage but camels until they reach Allahabad, at which place 
they leave them, and convey any goods they may have purchased in 
the lower provinces on hackeries. 

Mention was not made in the proper place, that besides the trade 
carried on bona fide by the Cabool merchants, which the statements 
appended are intended to shew, immense quantities of every kind of 
goods obtainable at Delhi are consigned to Cabool by the Delhi mer- 
chants, through their agents at Amritsir, and advantage is taken of 
convoys proceeding to Cabool to despatch large consignments. 

As a proof of the growing importance of the Cabool trade, it 
may be mentioned, that an insurance office (Native) has been opened 
in Delhi, which will assure goods to any amount and value to 
Cabool. 

The regeneration of the town of Sirsa has greatly contributed 
to the convenience and security of the Cabool merchants. The 
opening of the navigation of the Indus, and the predominance 
given thereby to Ferozepore, has certainly abstracted in some measure 
from the importance of Sirsa, as a grand emporium of traffic. Vet it 
will always be deemed a val uabie point d’appui to the northern trade, 
especially as the superintendent of the Bhutty territory can protect 
the traders from exactions and vexatious delays on the part of our sub- 
ordinate customs' officers. 

* Th<‘\ uMiall) lUiike trips in the \ ear one ■ind a hall’. 
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In conclusion it may be noticed, that the Cabool merchants being 
totally ignorant of our laws, especially customs, are shamefully imposed 
upon by a set of law people, who, under the pretence of instructing 
them how to avoid rendering themselves amenable to our courts, prey 
upon them in every possible way. It would therefore be very desir- 
able, if the authorities at Delhi were required to direct attention to 
the interests of the northern trade.* 

I am happy to inform you, that since I last wrote, an enterprizing 
merchant of Delhi, who was formerly an inhabitant of Peshawur 
and removed to Hindostan with Governor Elphinstone's mission, 
despatched a small consignment of goods (vide margin) to Yarkund via 

Subathoo and Lodauk, with the view of ascertain- 
ing ig<>, khimkhaub^ ... , , 

(lopuitiu and long- mg whether our exports could not be thrown into 
* kins ami' jow e llo tv'* ( hina by way of Yarkund, which is I believe situa- 
ted directly on the borders of it. He seems to be 
very sanguine of success ; as he considers that the superiority of our 
manufactures will always secure for them the preference over those 
of Russia, with which alone the Yarkund market is now supplied. 
In a few days I will submit a statement of trade for April, in which 
I hope to be able to exhibit three or four new exports. Until October 
or November, however, the trade altogether will be very slack. 


Attention has, I believe, been directed to this point. 
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No. 1. 

Statement of Goods exported from and via Delhi to Cab oof during the year 
IS 10, the same, being British Manufactured and Sea Imported via Calcutta. 


Names of Articles. 

Quantity. 

Estimat- 
ed value. 

lemarks. 

Bitmsii M vnut ycturls, &t. 


Rupees . 

o 

I Alien cloth, white, 

'30,000 pieces, 

3,15,000 

T3 O 

Chintzes, 

25,000 ditto, 

SO, 000 


Velvets, 

100 ditto, 

00,000 

g-JJ 

Urnjicl cloths, 

not known, 

50.000 

S o 

Rirmingliam Sr Sheflield-w are cutlery, St 

ditto, 

15,000 

S5 "1 

(i lass-ware, 

ditto, 

| 15,000 

q >. 

dim Hints, ... 

ditto. 

' 10,000 

ci r3 

C ’fi 

Lead, Center, tkc. ... 

ditto, 

! 1,20,000 

7* n 

U o 

Copper, 

ditto, 

! '2.-1,000 

->2 a 

Alum, 

ditto, 

1 20,000 

>. 

White lead, 

100 maunds, 

! 8,000 

g S 

Total 


. 1 7, 18,000 


S:,\ I Ml'oll 1 VI ions. 


i 


Species, Drugs, Arc. 

. 3,300 maunds 

1 

, ! 70,000 

ga 

-=.g 

Logwood, ... 

. 2,000 ditto, 

i 20,000 

§ *> 

Reetle nuts, 

. 500 

■ 10,000 

o - 

Brimstone, ... 

. 500 ditto, 

8,000 

CJ 

i/j to 

Quicksilver, ... 

30 ditto, 

1 5,000 

rt < 

Red lead. 

200 ditto, 

■ 15,000 

Z f 

V r ermilliou, ... 

50 ditto, 

| 0,000 

S * 

Sandal wood, 

. 200 ditto, 

1 3,000 

i-a 

Red earth, ... 

. 200 ditto, 

! i,ooo 

cS » 

Total, 

j 

,. 1 1,38,000 

X ^ 

S o 

(Land total. 


8,80,000 

- 

3 
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[No. Ill 


No. 2. 

Stale men! of Goods imported from Cahoot across the N. IV. Frontier , during the 
gear 1840. The same being liable to the Custom Ta.v. 

Names nf Articles, i (Quantity. j Value. Amount of l)uty. ; 

jins. cii. its. as. i>. its. as. r.J 

Assaftrtida, .. .. l,o52 38 a 1 1 3 y 14,496 15 5: 

Zcerah, Cummin, .. l,34d Id 8 10,275 i o 770 11 8' 

Zatlron, Saffron, . . S3 l 2 h \ 995 5 u 99 8 6 

Gum-mastic, .. .. 6 31 0" 071 6 O' 50 6 4 

SSumbhoor or Furs. . . 1 18 2 pairs. > 224 11 8 1 11 4 0 

’lotal, 1,57,187 15 111 15,428 13 6 

No. 8. 

Statement of Goods r eported to Cahoot across the N. IV. Frontier, daring tin 
gear 1840. The same being Coantrg produce , and liable to the Custom Ta.e. 


Names of Articles, j (Quantity. \ ,ilue. Amount of Duty. 



1 

us. is. 

1 *. 

US. AS. 

i*. 

Cloth, 

1 26,826 pieces 

48,825 

1 

0 

1 ,872 

0 

8 

Cocoanut oil, 

|20 inaunds 

280 

0 

0 

20 

15 

11 

kimkhahs or Pro- ) 
cades, J 

1 1 ,683 pieces 

30,037 

12 

0 

2,886 

.> 

4 

Vcrdigrcase, 

! 70 seers 6 1 hks. 

.36 

8 

.s 

3 

10 

5 

Hides, 

\w 

218 

0 

0 

10 

14 

6 

Go tali or lace, 

'.>95 tolalis 

1,312 

5 

0 

bo 

9 

10 

Leather Stockings, . . 

iioo pails 

300 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Amber, 

|48 tolalis 

129 

0 

0 

9 

10 

9 

Cocoanuts, 

2, SOI) 

92 

0 

0 

4 

9 

8 

Embroidered Goods, 

,64 pieces 

785 

2 

0 

58 

14 

1 

Wax Candles, . . • • 

2 mds. 10 seers 

180 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Iron vessels, 

■6 mds. 

75 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Beetle nuts, country. 

26 mds. So seers 

215 

0 

0 

16 

1 

11 

Sugar, brown, 

2 mds. 1 2\ seer> 

21 

8 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Large ilooka snakes, 

2 

20 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Till (Oil seeds,) 

,31 mds. 20 seer- 

68 

0 

0 

4 

11 

7 

Shoes, 

'474 pairs 

1 ,840 

13 

0 

78 

1 

6 

JMirzapoor Carpets, . 

,247 

827 

0 

y 

62 

0 

(> 

Old Brass, 

2 mds. 10 seers 

101 

4 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Iron, 

41 mds. 80 seers 

43 

10 

0 

4 

5 

10 

Ballchud, Spikenard, 

, 1 maund 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Red Lead, country, ISO seers 

12 

0 

0 

1 

3 

21 

Vermillion, do 

6 seers 

86 

0 

0 

8 

9 

8 

Nutmegs, do. •••••. 

6 seers 

36 

0 

0 

3 

9 

8 

Red Sandal- wood, . , 

11 seers 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

ll 1 

Tuj, (Cassia,) 

231 seers 

20 

9 

0 

O 

8 

3> 

Sulphur, 

Doosooty Cloth, 

12* seers 

12 

8 

0 

1 

4 


2 Seers 

1 

2 

0 

S 0 

1 

5l 

Indigo, 

1,989m. 19s. 8c. 

2,18,116 

y 

1 1 

10,905 

18 

9; 

Gum, 

19 intis. 20 seers 

1 86 

8 

0 

,0 

8 

10 


Total, 8,08,985 14 ll 15,578 ft 7 

4,66,128 14 IO 31,007 6 1 


Total Imports ami Exports, 


1 hese two Statements are derived from the Custom Uoii'.e Registei-, 
therefore be relied on. 
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No. 4. 

Statement of Goods imported from Cabool across the N. W. Frontier , during the 
month of January 1841, the same being liable to the Custom Tax. 


Names of Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Amount of 
Duty. 


Assafoetida, 

700 mds. 9 seers. 

Its. As. Ps. 

39,361 2 0 

Its. As. Ps. 

3,996 0 0 


Sumbhoor or Furs, 

180 pairs, 

133 10 0 

16 10 11 


Black zeerah, Ni- 1 
gella, ... / 

Guns, 

70 mds. 23 seers. 

2,752 14 0 

! 217 5 7 

I 1 


2, 

20 0 0 

o 

o 



' Total, ... 

42,267 10 0 

I 4,234 0 6 



No. 5. 

Statement of Gooils , exported to Cabool across the N. IV. Frontier , during the 
month of January 1841, /7/e same being Country produce , and /iaWe the 
Custom Tax. 


Names of Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Amount of 
Duty. 




Ps. As. Ps. 

Us. At. Ps.\ 


Cloths, 

987 pieces, 

1,076 

8 

10 

26 

14 

8 


Kimkhabs or Bro- 1 
cades, / 

51} ditto, 

496 

12 

10 

37 

4 

3 


Lac, shell and sticlc, 

20 seers, 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 


Iron goods, 

9 mds. 23 seers, 

88 

0 

0 

$ 

8 

0 


Brown sugar, 

35 seers, 

4 

6 

0 

0 

3 

6 


Wax candles, 

2 mds. 10 seers, 

180 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Oj 

Indigo, 

207 m. 88r. 6ch. 

22,728 

15 

5 

1,136 

7 

4, 

Shoes, 

1,498 pairs, ... 

858 

12 

0 

43 

8 

4 i 


Total, ... 

25,437 

7 

1 

1,271 

1 

i 

3 

Total Imports and Exports, 

67,705 

1 

1 

* 5,505 

1 

9 


These two statements are derived from the Custom House Registers, and 
can be therefore relied on. 

2 K 
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No. 0. 

Statement of Goods , imported from Cahoot and the N. W. Frontier , during the 
month of February, 1841, the same being liable to the Custom Tax. 


Names of Articles. | Quantity. 

i 

! Value. 

1 

Amount of 

Duty. 


Its. As. Ps. 

Its. As. Ps. | 

Assafa‘t.ida, ... 1 1 mds. 20 seers. 

1,150 0 0 

115 0 0 

Total, ■ 

1 

1,150 0 0 

1 

115 0 0 


No. 7. 

Statement of Goods, exported to Cabool across the N. IK Frontier, during the 
month of February , 1811, the same being Country produce, and liable to the 
Custom Tax. 


Names of Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Amount of 
Duty. 



Its. As. Ps. 

Its. As. Ps. 

Cloth, 

66,495 pieces,... 

89,052 5 10 

2,226 10 3 

Kimkhab or Bro- 1 
cades, / 

91 pieces, 

2,334 0 0 

175 0 11 

Hides, 

80 

150 0 0 

7 8 0 

Benares Dooputtas, 

9 pieces, 

139 3 0 

10 7 0 

Wax candles, 

2 mds. 30 seers, 

220 0 0 

22 0 0 

Iron goods, 

3 maunds, 

30 0 0 

3 0 0 

Shoes, 

959 pairs, 

506 4 0 

25 5 0 

Mirzapoor carpets, 

1 md. 15 seers, 

41 4 0 

3 1 6 

Iron wire, 

|2 seers, 

1 12 0 

0 2 10 

Tobacco, 

1 md. 20 seers j 

7 8 0 

0 6 0 

Lac, shell and stick, 2 mds. 1 1 srs. 8 c. 

18 4 3 

111 4 

Embroidered belts, 8 

36 0 0 

2 11 2 

Indigo, 

■124 m.37 srs. 2 c. 

46,798 5 11 

2,339 14 5 


Total, 

1,39,331 15 0 

4,817 14 5 

Total Imports and Exports. 

1,40,484 15 0 

4,932 14 5 


These two Statements are derived from the Custom House Registers, and 
can therefore be relied on. 
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No. 8. 


Statement of Goods , exported to Cabool across the N. W. Frontier , during the 
month of March , 1841, the same being British manufactured. 


Names of Articles.* 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 



Rs. As. Ps. 


Long cloth, mus- ) 
lins, &c. $ 

5,256 pieces, 

25,859 0 0 



No. 9. 

Statement of Goods imported from Cabool across the N. W. Frontier , during the 
month of March 1841, the same being liable to the Custom Tax. 


Names *of Articles. j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Amount of duty. 

Remarks. 

Assafmtida 

Mds. Seers. 

100 23 

Rs. As. Ps. 
9,087 8 0 

Rs. As. Ps 
905 12 0 



No. 10. 

Statement of Goods exported to Cabool across the N. W . Frontier , during the 
month, of March, 1841, the same being Country produce , and liable to the Cus- 
tom Tax. 


Names of Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Its. As. 


Amount of duty. Remarks. 


P>. Its. As. Ps. 


('loth pieces, silk ) 
and cotton. S 
Itenarcs doputtaa j ' j 
and brocades, &c. } , 


91,419 pieces 


Indigo, 

Gotah kenaree, 
Shoes, . • • 
Hides, ... 
Ivory , ... 

Verdigrease, • 
Cocoanuts, . . • 
Cassia, • • • 
Sugar, . . . 


,397 mds, 27 1 sr. 
j428 tolahs 
176 pairs 
140 

36 seers 
25 

1000 
7 mds. 

2 do, to seers 


Total, 

Total Imports and ( 
Exports, - S 

Ditto including f 
British linen, S 


1,60,806 4 0 

21,269 10 3 


43,838 

1,087 

382 

84 

8T 

69 

40 

245 

20 


2,37,909 3 1 


2,46,99 6 11 1 


2,72,865 11 1 


2,695 

12 

31 

1 

1,593 

10 

1 

8 

2,191 

14 

7 

54 

6 

1 

19 

2 

O’ 

4 

3 

2| 

6 

9 

0 

6 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6,580 

10 

9 

7,486 

6 

9 
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Note to Mr. Vincent Tregear’s Process of taking casts of Coins . 

vide No. 1 10. 

I must not omit to observe, that the above process cannot be applied 
to all coins indiscriminately. Copper and brass coins are sometimes so 
much oxidated as to be unable to bear any pressure, and therefore would 
be broken if put in the press ; those of gold or silver are seldom endanger- 
ed ; but still the operator must use a little discretion. Care must also be 
taken not to continue the pressure further than is required for the per- 
fect copy of the coin, as after the latter has sunk to the full depth of 
the relief, a lateral extension takes place, which will injure it, as I have 
found by experience. 
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Of the early History of Sindh , from the “ Chuch Namuh” and other 
authorities . By Lieut. Post a ns, Assist Pol. Agents Shiharpore . 

[Concluded from p. 197.] 

* % CHAPTER V. 

Origin of the tribe of Soommdh — rule of the Jams — invasion of Sindh by 
Shah Beg Urghoon — and downfall of the Soommah dynasty. 

The tribe of Soommah 9 they say, belonged to the tribe of Ukrumeh 
Origin of the tribe Bin Issam Bin Ubhi Jahal , and according to Meer 
of Soommah. Massoom , embraced Islamism ; and were obedient 

to Bin Cassini when he arrived in Sindh, in the year 92 h. Ukrumeh 
traced his origin, gs connected with Jamsheed, hence it is supposed 
their governors styled themselves Jams. Others again trace the origin 
of this tribe to Sam, the son of Noah , from which they derive their 
name Sammahs, or Soommahs. 

T^hey were zumeendars in Sindh of some importance, and on the 
downfall of the Soomrah dynasty, assumed the reins of government, with 
the title of Jam. Their capital city was Tattah. 

Reigns of the Jams. The first of this family mentioned is 

Jam Oonur , 

who was, by the consent of the tribe of Soommah, proclaimed go- 
vernor. Mulch Ruttun, one of the deputies of the kings of Turkey 
threatened Seeostan ; Oonur defeated him, and after a reign of three 
years and six months died. 

Jam Joonur Bin Babeenah 

succeeded his brother in the government of the country. He ap- 
pointed his brother and relations to various posts in his dominions ; 
No. 1H2. New Series, No. 28. 2l 
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his rule was established in Sindh until Sooltan Ullahul-deen sent his 
own brothers, Uglugh Shah and Tartar Khan, to subdue him. Before 
the arrival of this army, Jam Joonur was seized with quinsy and 
died ; he reigned thirteen or fourteen years. Ullahul-deen' s army 
reached Buhkur , took that fort, and then proceeded to Seeostan . 

Jam Kajee Bin Jam Joonur 

succeeded his father, but was deposed by Jam Khier-ud-deen Bin 
Jam Tumachec, who with his father had been taken to Delhi , as 
a prisoner, by Ullahul-deen , in his descent ( upon Bukkur. He was 
just and good ; he reigned some years and died. 

Jam Babeenar. 

After the death of Jam Khier-ud-deen , Jam Babeenar was, by the 
consent of the nobles, seated upon the throne. During his reign, Sooltan 
Feeroz Shah , who had conquered Hindostan and Goojrat ', turned an 
ambitious eye towards Sindh , and marched to take possession of that 
country. 

Jam Babeenar prepared to oppose him, and after a campaign of three 
months, the rainy season coming on, and the Shah's army beginning to 
suffer from the violence of the weather, and myriads of musquitoes, 
was obliged to fall back upon Goojrat . 

After the rains he again attempted Sindh ; the war was furious, but 
the Shah was at length successful. Babeenar was taken to Delhi , 
where he distinguished himself in the service of Shah Feeroz , who 
honoured him and restored him to the kingdom of Sindh . He died 
after a rule of fifteen years. 

Jam Titmachee 

succeeded his brother ; he was a rich and indolent man. After a reign 
of thirteen years, passed in luxury and pleasure, he died of the plague. 

Jam Sullahudeen. 

In the beginning of this reign, the dwellers in the desert disturbed 
the frontiers of his dominions ; he punished them, and reigned for a 
period of eleven years and some months ; when he died. 

Jam Nizam-ud-deen 

succeeded his father. He was occupied in sensual enjoyments, and 
neglected his dominions. 
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The nobles conspired against him, drove him from the throne, and 
placed Jam Alee Sheer upon it in his stead. He fled towards GoojraU 
and died upon the road. 

Jam Alii Sheer Bin Tumachee 

was just, bountiful, and learned ; he strengthened his power in Sindh f 
and the country prospered under his rule; but at length he gave 
way to luxury and ease. It was his practice to take his exercise on 
moonlight nights, and the rebellious nobles, Sikunder Kirun and 
Futteh Khan, (sons of Tumachee ,) who were living in the desert, 
formed a plot, in which they were joined by some of the disaffected in 
the city of Tattah, to way-lay Alii Sheer and murder him. On the 
night of Joomahy the ,13th of the month, Jam Alii Sheer , as usual, 
took boat and proceeded on the river ; when he was about to return to 
the city* these men rushed upon him with naked swords and slew him 
and his attendants, placing Jam Kirun on the throne. Alii Sheer 
reigned seven years. 

Jam Kirun Bin Jam Tumachee . 

This man did not conciliate the nobles of the city, many of whom he 
imprisoned and punished. lie was afterwards murdered at the instiga- 
tion of Futteh Khan and Bin Sikunder Khan , who usurped the throne. 

Jam Futteh Khan 

ruled with justice, and was renowned for his bravery and magnani- 
mity. lie reigned for fifteen years and some months, when he died ; 
he bequeathed the throne to his brother Jam Tughluk Bin Sikunder 
Khan . 

Jam Tughluk , styled Jam Tughluk Shah. 

lie passed much of his time in hunting and traversing his domi- 
nions. The Beloochees in the neighbourhood of Bukker broke into 
rebellion, which Tughluk put down. He reigned for twenty-eight 
years, and died. 

Jam Sikunder y son of Futteh Khan, and nephew of Tughluk Shah . 

In the beginning of this reign a man named Moobarik , a connection 
of Tughluk Shalt Sy tried to usurp the sovereignty of the country, 
Btyling himself Jam Moobarik ; but was deposed by the nobles, after 
a reign of three days. Sikunder died after a reign of eighteen 
months. 
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Jam Raeduch. 

After the death of Sikunder , this man came with a large force to 
Tattah , disclaiming any intention of seizing the throne, but to offer 
protection to the Mussulmans, promising allegiance to whomsoever they 
should elect as Jam; not finding a fit person, they elected Raeduch 
himself to the sovereignty. In eighteen months he subdued the whole 
of Sindh to his authority. When he had reigned for a period of eight 
years and a half, Jam Sunjin usurped the sovereignty, and killed Jam 
Raeduch by putting poison in his wine cup. 

Jam Sunjin 

was a prince noted for his beauty and pleasing deportment. It 
was foretold him by a holy Dumoesh that he should govern Sindh; 
and on the death of Jam Raeduch , he was universally elected to 
the throne. The country flourished under his rule, and w:is more 
prosperous than it had ever been under his predecessors. The soldiers 
and subjects were happy and at peace ; he encouraged learned and 
holy men, and once a week gave alms to the poor. He reigned eight 
years, and died. 

Jam Nizam-uddeen , better known as Jam Nundeh. 

In the year 866 if. 1461 a. d. on the 25th of the month Rubek 
866 ii. 1461 a. d. IJl-uwul ascended the throne ; he was well received 
by all classes, and became a powerful ruler. He was on terms of 
great intimacy with Sooltan Hassan Lankar , of Moo! tan. At the 
end of this reign, Shah Beg Urgkoon sent a large army from Kan- 
dahar, which laid waste most of the places of Chundookeh and Sun - 
deecheh . Jam Nundeh prepared and dispatched a force to oppose 

this invasion ; the forces met at Dureh Rowul , (known as Julogeer, ) 
where a great battle was fought, in which the brother of Shah Beg 
was killed, and his troops defeated. They fled to Kandahar , nor 
did they again molest Sindh during the time of Jam Nundeh . lie 
passed the rest of his life in the society of Moolahs , and died 
after a reign of forty-eight years. The country was at his death 
torn with dissension? and rebellion. 

Jam Feeroz. 

After the death of Jam Nundeh , his son Jam Feeroz was a minor, 
and Jam Sullahndeen , the grandson of Jam Sunjur , wished to usurp 
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the throne, but was prevented by Durya Khan , a relative and prime 
minister of Jam Feeroz , aided by Sirhung Khan . The nobles of 
Tattah , with one consent, placed Jam Feeroz upon the throne of his 
father. Jam Sullahudeen fled to Sooltan Muzuffir of Goojrat, who 
was his kinsman, and favoured his pretensions to the government of 
Sindh . Jam Feeroz being young aud inexperienced, neglected his 

affairs, and his court was composed of the gay and licentious. He 
passed most of his time in the harem y patronizing dancing girls and 
jesters. Durya Khan disgusted at his conduct, left the court, and 
went to his jhageer at Kahan . The affairs of the country, were spee- 
dily in a state of utter confusion, and the nobles of Tattah finding no 
longer any safety for the lives and property of themselves or families, 
wrote to the usurper, Sullahudeen , to come and seize the throne. 
Sullahudeen shewed the letter which contained this intimation to 
Muzuffur Khan , who dispatched a force with the former, with which 
he marched, took Tattah , and proclaimed himself Jam. Jam Feeroz 
repenting of his errors, fled with his mother to Durya Khan at Kahan , 
who levied troops from the tribes of Belooch , and other men of the 
desert; these joined with the armies of Bukkur and Seeostan , suc- 
ceeded in expelling Sullahudeen , and once more placed Feeroz upon 
the throne of Tattah , where he remained for some years, until the 
country of Sindh was invaded by Shah Beg Urghoon , 926 h. 1519, a. d. 

92G k. 1519 a. d. from which may be dated the termination of the 
Soommah dynasty. Soommah dynasty in the government of that country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

S/mh Bey Urghoon — His origin — Death of his father, Ameer Zulnoon — becomes 
governor of Kandahar — Baber Shah expels him from Kandahar — he con- 
quers Tat tali, and becomes master of Sindh — Reinstates Jam Feeroz as 
governor of Tattali — Sidlahudeen attempts to take Taitah , is defeated — 
his death — revolt of the Dhareejas — punishment of that tribe — drives the 
S yuds from BttJcker — massacre of the Beloockees — death of Shah Bey (Jryhoou. 


Shah Beg Urghoon was the son of Zulnoon Urghoon , Bin Meer 
Shah Beg Urghoon K assail Bussein, a noble in the service of Sooltan 
—his origin. Hussein Mirza, of Khorassan, who gave him the 

government of the countries of Ghoor and Zameendawur . He had some 
difficulty in bringing the unruly inhabitants of thfe desert and the tribes 
oiHizareh to his authority ; but after a war of about four years with these 
people, he completely subdued them ; and Sooltan Hussein Mirza was 
so much pleased with his conduct, that he added the country of Kan- 
dahar, and the provinces of Shal, Sitoonuk , and Urghoon , to his rule. 

His power increasing, Sooltan Hussein Mirza became jealous, and 
summoned Ameer Zuhioon to his presence, where he detained him 
under trifling excuses for some time. During his stay at that court, he 
formed a firm friendship with Budeh Ul Zerman Mirza , a noble, 
and relative of the king. Being at length disgusted with the 
delays and subterfuges used to detain him, he effected his escape 
to Kandahar , where he proclaimed himself independent. lie was 
here joined by Budeh Ul Zuman Mirza , who had quarrelled with 
the king, (Sooltan Hussein.) Ameer Zulnoon married his daughter, 
thus strengthening the bonds of amity between them. After some time 
peace was concluded between these two chiefs and Sooltan Hussein 
Mirza • Ameer Zulnoon met his death in attempting to resist an 
invasion under Mahomed Khan Shihanec Uzbeck. 
He left two sons, Shah Beg and Mahomed Mukim ; 
the former by the consent of the nobles, succeeded his father as 

Shah Beg governor g overnor of Kandahar ; he confirmed all the appoint- 
id Kandahar. meats held under his father Ameer Zulnoon , was 

wise, brave, and generous, patronizing learned men. 

When Mahomed Khan Shibanee had conquered Khorassan he me- 
ditated an attack upon Kandahar , but Shah Beg sent ambassadors 


Death of Ameer 
Zulnoon. 
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to him, with letters of submission and presents ; he struck his image 
upon the coin, and begged permission himself to wait upon him. Maho- 
med Khan waived this ceremony, and being pleased with the conduct 
of Shah Beg and his brother, honoured their ambassadors, and dismissed 
them with dresses of honour, horses, tents, &c. for the two princes. 

In the year 923 H., 1517 a.d. Baber Shah came from Cabool 
and Ghuznein , to conquer Kandahar ; the brothers 
were overpowered, and driven from their country, 
their father’s treasury was pillaged, and a daughter of Mahomed 
Mukim ( Shah Begum , she married Kassim Kokeh , who was killed in 
the wars of the Uzbecks) was taken to Cabool. Baber Shah left his 
brother, Sooltan Nasir-ud-deen , as governor of Kandahar . The bro- 
thers afterwards collected a large force, and retook Kandahar . (About 
this tin^e Mahomed Mukim died.) Baber Shah , however, continued 
to invade Shah Beg's country, who was at length obliged to abandon 

Haber shah ox l * ie l )ossession an< * having for some time 

peK Shah Hey from contemplated the conquest of Sindh , even as far 

Kandahar. , . , . * 

back as the time of Jam Mundeh y he prepared 

an army, and in the year 926 h. 1519 a.d., on the 11th of the 

month Mohurruniy crossed the river opposite Tattah, The army of 
Jam Fceroz under Bury a Khan was routed, the latter taken, and Tattah 
fell to the arms of Shah Beg . lie permitted his troops to pillage the 
city for nine days, the inhabitants being exposed to the licentiousness 
of the soldiery during that period ; on the intercession of Hafiz Maho- 
med Shurreef it was stopped. 

Jam Fceroz leaving his family in Tattah fled to Peerar, whence he 
sent messages of submission to Shah Beg ; this latter not only treated 
him with the greatest kindness, but after settling the affairs of Tattah 

Reinstates Jam Fee- a PP oi,lte<1 him its governor, placing one-half of the 
Taitan f?t,vcrnor 01 wilole province of Sindh , viz. from Lukie, (which 
is near Sehwan ,) to Tattah under his dominion ; 
from Lukie higher up, he delegated to his own servants. 

When he had settled the affairs of Tattah he proceeded to Siemer , 
Sulahudeen attempts but the usurper Sullahudeen 9 (\vho had before driven 
fo take laiuih. Feeroz from the throne,) having collected a 

large force, threatened Tattah . Shah Beg sent a body of troops under 
his son Mirza Shah Hussein to reiuforce Jam Fceroz . 
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Revolt of the 
Dhareejas. 


Sullahudeen retreated but was pursued, and his troops overthrown ; 
His defeat and his son > Hybut Khan , being killed. This affliction 

<lealh * rendered the father desperate, and he also met his 

death in the same campaign, in an attack upon the Moghuls. 

At this time Sooltan Mahmoud Khan , governor of Bukkur , wrote 
to Shah Beg f who had taken up his residence at Baghbanan, that the 
Revolt of the tribe of Dhareejas were in a state of rebellion, re- 

Dhareejas. fusing to pay their taxes, and ill-treating the servants 

of Shah Beg , who were sent to collect them ; and that but for the 
fidelity of the Syuds , who had assisted Mahmoud Khan in repelling their 
attacks, Bukkur must have fallen into the power of those insurgents. 

Shah Beg on hearing this, came himself to the neighbourhood of 
Bukkur , where he ordered the Dareejas to be punished. 

Mahmoud Khan with the cruelty for which he was remarkably cut off* 
Punishment of the heads of about 50 of these people and threw them 
the Dhareqjas. from the walls of the fort, as a warning to the others. 

The Syuds , who for many years possessed great power in Bulikur> 
excited the jealousy of Shah Beg. He removed them from the fort of 
Drives the Syuds Bukkur to a place outside the walls, called Lohurry . 
trom Bukkur. Shah Beg himself visited the fort, and directed a 

wall to be erected round it, with bricks from the ruins of Alor. 


Punishment of 
the Dhareqjas. 


The buildings in the vicinity of Bukkur belonging to the Turks and 
men of Soommah he also destroyed, employing the materials for the 
same purpose. At that time the fort was surrounded by water. 

Having settled the affairs of Bukkur , Shah Beg turned his attention 
to the tribe of Beeloochees 1 who were in rebellion ; this he quelled by a 
Massacre of the general slaughter of the tribe wherever they could 
Beloockes. be £ oun( j j u forty-two towns and villages these 

people were put to the sword. 

Shah Beg after this contemplated extending his power to Goojrat ; 
but hearing that Baber Shah had occupied Kooshab , intending to con- 
quer Hindostan , he became thoughtful, and assured his followers that 
he was convinced, Baber Shah would not let him retain the conquest 
of Sindh , but would <lrive him and his family from all their posses- 
sions. A settled melancholy took possession of Shah Beg y and on the 
Death of Shah Beg 28th of the month Shuban , in the year 928 h. 1521 

Urghoon, 028 h. j 

1521 a. i). A. i>. he died, after a stormy reign in Sindh of two 
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years. His remains were taken to Bukkur, and thence to Mecca, 
where his son, Shah Hussein, erected a dome over them. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mirza Shah Hussein Urghoon succeeded his father Shah Beg — conquers Moot- 
tan — gives that country to Baber Shah — marches to Kutch — defeats 
Kungar — JIumayun Padshah comes to Sindh — appoints Yad Gar Nasir 
to the fort of Bukkur — Shah Hussein brings Yad Gar over to his inter- 
ests — Peace proclaimed between Shah Hussein and Humayun — The 
latter leaves Sindh — Yad Gar quits Bukkur — Sindh again reverts to 
Shah Hussein — he protects Kamran Mirza — death of the latter, and affec- 
tion oj his wife — death of Mirza Shah Hussein — and termination of the 
dynasty of Urghoon. 

Mirza Shah Hussein Urghoon succeeded his father Shah Beg in 

Mir sa Shah Hussein t * ie government of Sindh. His first act was to 
succeeds his lather. eX p e j j am peeroz , who had rebelled, from the 

government of Tattah. This latter collected a large force, but was 
completely overthrown, and fled to Goojrat , where he died. 

Shah Hussein acknowledged fealty to the power of Delhi , and 
caused the oration delivered on the installation of a prince ( hhootbeh ) to 
be read in the name of Baber Shah , instead of his own. He took up 
his residence at Tughlukabad , near Tattah . Some rebellious amongst 
the tribes of the Beloochees at Oobareh and men of Dihir being put 
down by the sword, Shah Hussein turned his attention to the con- 
quest of Mooltan. In the year 931 h. 1524 a. d. he reached the fort 
of Sewrae, which he took and destroyed. He then 
^ 11 ' ' D proceeded to the fort of Moos , near Kootab , the 

governor of which, Sheikh Rohillah, proffered submission ; 500 horse, 
under Mohib-i- Tukhan, were dispatched in advance to Mooltan, 
and Shah Hussein followed to Oocheh. This fort he besieged, and 
~ although the troops of Mahmood Lankar , governor of Mooltan , made a 
brave resistance, the fort was taken, and a general massacre followed. 
At the intercession of some holy men the slaughter was stayed, 
but the fort was levelled to the ground, and the gates and other mate- 
rials placed in boats and conveyed to Bukkur . When Mahmood 
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Lankar heard of the fall of Oocheh, he marched to attack Shah Hus - 
sein, but shortly after met his death by poison. He was succeeded by 
his son, Hussein Lankar , who was a minor. 

Mirzah Shah Hussem closely besieged the fort of Mooltan ; the 
Takes the fort of Mooltan. siege lasted for a year, and is described as 
having been attended with all the horrors of famine; one ox’s head sold 
in Mooltan for 100 tankah , one maund of wheat 100 tanhah. The 
inhabitants principally subsisted upon the skins of oxen ; dogs and cats 
were esteemed as great delicacies in Mooltan , as liulwah (sweetmeat). 
Many of the wretched inhabitants threw themselves from the walls 
and sought protection from Mirza Shah Hussein. 

At length the fort was taken, a general massacre ensued of all 
males from the age of seven to seventy, and lasted twelve days. When 
the rage of Shah Hussein had somewhat abated, he stayed ti\is inhu- 
man slaughter, and spared the lives of the survivors. 

Hussein Lankar , the prince of Mooltan , was captured, and after a 
stay of ten months, during which period he employed himself in strip- 
ping all the nobles and followers of Mahmood Lankar of their property, 
and imprisoning others, Mirza Shah Hussein returned to Bukkur , 
leaving Khajee Shumsudeen and Dost Meer at Khor with 200 horse, 100 
infantry, and 100 artillery to garrison Mooltan. lie had only arrived 
at Bukkur a short time, however, when he received intelligence of the 
revolt of the governor of Mooltan, who had gone over to Baber Shah ; 

Gives Mooltan to l?a- but bei,1 S at tbe same time apprised of an attack in 
her Shah. another quarter of his dominions, at Tattah, he 

preferred presenting the country of Mooltan to Baber Shah , as he 
found its government more than he could manage. The nobles of 
Tattah on the arrival of Mirza Shah Hussein at Bukkur , had in- 
formed him that Kungar was collecting a force to attack Tattah. 
On receiving this intelligence, he immediately proceeded to that 

place, and before the arrival of Kungar, marched 
Marches to Kutch 4 .. . , . , 

to attack him. When he arrived near the country 

of Kutch, his army suffered much for want of grain ; but Kungar' s 
army shortly after was overthrown, and the country pillaged by 
Shah Hussein of flocks, herds, and property of every description, 
and the inhabitants of every city, town, and village put to the 
sword. 
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In the year 947 h. 1540 a. d., Humayun Padshah, attended by 

„ Mahmoud Kamran Mirza, being driven out of Hind 

Humayun comes to 

Sindh , 947 h. 1540, by Sheer Khan, came to Lahore with the intention 
of making an incursion upon Sindh, on the 13th of 
Ramazan, In the above year he halted with his force at Paburloo , in 
the neighbourhood of Bukkur. Sooltan Mahmood, governor of the forty 
laid waste the surrounding country, anchored the boats under the walls 
of the fort, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Humayun summoned 
him to surrender, but he refused ; the Padshah's servants, however, ma- 
naged to trifle with Mahmoud ; and he sent 500 khirwars of grain to 
Humayun' s camp. This latter finding his army suffer much for 
want of supplies, wrote in friendly terms to Mirza Shah Hussein to 
come to him at Bukkur ; but after waiting for five or six months in 
expectation of seeing him, he was disappointed, for Shah Hussein 
evaded the interview, and cut off all supplies from the Padshah's 
camp. This, coupled with the swells of the river, occasioned great 
suffering amongst his troops, and desertions became frequent. lie pro- 
Appoints Yad Gar needed to Sceoostan , leaving the siege of Bukkur in 
Nasir to Bukkur. t h e hands 0 f Yad Gar Nasir, who took the fort. 
At this ^period, Mirza Shah Hussein wrote to Yad Gar Nasir, offer- 
ing terms of friendship, promising him his daughter in marriage, and 

Brings Yad Gar to to secure him the kingdom of Sindh after his 
his interests. ( Shah Hussein's ) death ; enticed by these promises 

Yad Gar Nasir threw off his allegiance to the Padshah Humayun. 

Humayun on hearing this, immediately returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Bukkur , where he summoned Yad Gar to his presence — he 
obeyed the order. 

Through the intervention of Benam Khan, who came from Goojrat 
Peace between the to the service of the Padshah, peace was declared 

Padshah and hltr sa . . . • ,«> on. ? ww • 

Shah Hussein . between him and Mirza Shah Hussein. 

Humayun agreed to leave Sindh , on condition of receiving 100,000 

miskals in money, and all the necessaries for his army to Kandahar, 

300 horses, 300 camels, &c. This demand was acceded to, and with 

great rejoicings and promises of friendship, the Sindhians witnessed 

the passage of the river by the Padshah's army, at a place called Joon, 

Humayun leaves where a bridge had been erected on the 7th of the 

Sindh, 951 h. 1541 . _ , , B . f ^ 

a. u. month Rubeh ul Uwul, m the year 9ol u. lo44 a. d . 
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Shah Hussein after this, evaded the promise of giving his daughter 
Yad Gar quits in marriage to Yad Gar Nasir, who left the coun- 

fglinleveTtstoSAah tr r> and the P ower in Sindh reverted solely to 
Hussein. Mirza Shah Hussein , who appointed Meer Shah 

Mahmoud Urglioon governor of Bukkur. 

Kamran Mirza being in rebellion with Humayun Padshah, son of 
Kamran Mir -a ^ a ^ er Shah, fled to Sindh, and sought protection 
from Mirza Shah Hussein, whose daughter, Joirjok 
Begum, he had previously married. Shah Hussein appointed him 
for a residence the place called Shuhpcrlah, on the river to the west 
of Bukkur, with the purgunnah of Butthoora for the expences inci- 
dental to his household. But Kamran Mirza determined to make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca , and there end his days. Shah Hussein tried to 
prevent his daughter accompanying him ; but her conjugal affec- 
tion resisted all his persuasions to effect a separation. She observed to 
her father : “ that he had given her to Kamran Mirza for wife when 
the latter was a powerful prince, and now that misfortunes had assail- 
ed him, he wished to separate them ; but that while they lived she 
would never desert her husband.” Shah Hussein finding threats and 
intreaties alike unavailing, gave them every necessary for their jour- 
II is death 964 h. ney, and Kamran Mirza died at Mecca in the year 

luoG a. d. 964 H 1556 a. D> Hi s faithful wife only survived 

him a few months. 


Mirza Shah Hussein in the latter days of his life became very 
infirm, and suffered much from palsy, from which disease he sought 
relief in intoxication, and dissipated men began to assume an ascen- 
dancy at his court. The men of Urglioon and Tirkhan being dissatis- 
fied, collected round Mirza Eessan Tirkhan, governor of Tattah , and 
in the year 962 h. 1554 a. d. broke into open insurrection. Shah 
Hussein sent Mahmoud, governor of Bukkur, to quell this rebellion ; 
but he privately made terms with Mirza Eessan Tirkan, by which 
after the death of Shah Hussein, (an event they plainly saw was fast 
approaching,) they should divide the government of Sindh between 
them. . 

Mirza Shah Hussein died on Monday on the 15th of Rubeh-ul- 

¥lulseil!wLH fi554 Uwul ln the above y ear > bein g on hw road to 
A * D * Seeoostan , (where, by the advice of his physician, he 
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was proceeding,) at a place called Allipootreh. He reigned 34 years, 
and his remains were conveyed to Mecca , where they were buried 
near those of his father, Shah Beg . His death closed the dynasty of 
Urghoon. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mirza Eessan Tirkhan — dissensions between him .and Mahmoud Khan of 
Bukkur — Taltali fired and pillaged by the Portuguese — peace concluded be- 
tween Mirza Eessan and Mahmoud Khan — brief history of the former dis- 
sensions between his 30ns — death of Mirza Eessan — succeeded by his son 
Mirza Mahomed Bafcee — at enmity with Mahmoud Khan — origin of the lat- 
ter — Mahomed Bakee — opposed by his brother, Khan Baber — is murdered 
by Mahomed Bakce — Akbar Padshah sends Mohib Ally Khan to besiege Buk- 
kur — Mahomed Bakeeh a submission to the Shah — death of Mahmoud Khan — 
Bukkur becomes a jahgeer of the kingdom of Delhi — Mirza Mahomed 
Bake e destroys himself. 

Mriza Eessan Tirkhan. 

A year after the death of Shah Hussein , rivalry and dissension arose 
903 h. 1555 a. i>. between Mirza Eessan Tirkhan , governor of Tattah , 

Dissensions with. 

Soottan Mahmoud, and Sooltan Mahmoud , governor of Bukkur; the 
pretensions of the former being favoured by the men of Urghoon and 
Tirkhan. Mirza Eessan marched to attack Bukkur , in which 
fort Mahmoud entrenched himself, and was besieged for 15 days ; but at 
this time intelligence reached the former, that the Portuguese merce- 
naries, whom he had left at Tattah, had set fire 

Tattah fired ami pillag- _ ... . , . _ .. . , 

cd by the Portuguese, to, and pillaged that city, he immediately raised 

the siege, and returned to Tattah. Mahmoud pursued him as far as 

Seeoostan, the country in the vicinity of which he laid waste. On his 

arrival at Tattah , Mirza Eessan learnt that the Portuguese hearing 

of his approach, had decamped ; he repaired the walls of the city, and 

built a small fort to command the creek. After other engagements 

between Mirza Eessan and Mahmoud , peace was concluded be- 

, , tween them ; the forces of the Mirza returning to 

Peace concluded be- , 

tween Mirza Eessan Tattah > and those of Mahmoud to Bukkur, which 

and Mahmoud Khan. p| aceg occupied, and cpntinued to divide the 

government of the country between them. Mirza Eessan Tirkhan 

History of Mirza is described as having been educated by Shah Beg , 

Ev * &an - in whose service and that of his son, he attained the 
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rank of ameer , and on the death of the latter, succeeded to the go- 
vernment of Tattah. He was a good and merciful man, noted for his 
courage and energy. Two of his sons, Mirza Mahmoud Bakee, and 
Mirza Mahomed Taleh were at enmity ; the latter being favoured by 
his father, defeated Mahomed Bakee , who fled to Bukkur and sought 
protection from Mahmoud. Mahomed Saleh was shortly afterwards 
murdered by a Beloochee , who had sworn not to wear his turban, until 
he had revenged himself for some injury committed upon his father 
and family. 

Mahmoud interceded with Mirza Eessan for the forgiveness of Maho- 
med Bakee who returned to Tattah , and was kindly received; but 
Death of Mirza Ee s- Mirza Eessan before his death, which happened in 
san • the year 974 h. 1566, a. d. wished to settle the suc- 

cession upon his youngest son, Khan Baber, as he considered , Maho- 
med Bakee of too tyrannical a disposition to rule. 

Mirza. Mahomed Bakee Tirkhan 

succeeded his father, Mirza Eessan Tirkhan as governor of Tattah , 
and like him continued alternately at peace and war with Mahmoud 
Khan , governor of Bukkur. A brief account of the career of this 
man, who for nineteen years divided the government of Sindh , with 
two of the rulers of Tirkhan , will not be out of place in this part of 
the history. 

Mahmoud Khan was the son of Meer Fazil Kukultash , in the ser- 
vice of Meer Zulnoon ; his forefathers were residents 
Origirw>f Mahmoud G f Ispahan. Meer Fazil had five wives, by each of 
whom he had a son. Mahmoud's mother was an Af- 
ghaun. At the early age of fourteen he gave promise of great courage, 
and attracted the attention of Shah Beg , who took him into his ser- 
vice ; he accompanied him in the Sindh campaign, where he distinguish- 
ed himself above all the nobles of Shah Beg's army ; he subsequently be- 
came a governor of Bukkur during the time of Mirza Shah Hussein , 
whom he faithfully served, until he leagued with Mirza Eessan Tir - 
khan to divide the government of the country between them after 
Shah Hussein's death. The history of these proceedings, and the feuds 
and jealousies which arose between these chiefs, have been related, till 
the accession of Mirza Baker. 
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Mirza Mahomed Bakee was opposed by his youngest brother, Khan 
Baber , who aspired to the government of the coun- 
opposcTby try. He procured assistance from Mahmoud Khan, 
ther Khan Maher. anc | attempted an attack upon Tattali, in which he 
failed ; he was afterwards treacherously murdered by his brother, who 
proved himself, as his father had predicted, a great tyrant. Hearing 
that Akbar Padshah had arrived at Lahore , and 
scufis his^scr'fants to had dispatched Mohib Ally Khan and Mujalud 
conquer Bukkur. Khan to Bukkur, where they besieged Mahmoud 
Khan , and fearing for the safety of his own possessions at Tattah , 
he sent letters, acknowledging his fealty to Akbar , and according to 
some historians, even sent his daughter, for the service of the king’s 
harem. 

Mahmoud Khan endured a close and harassing siege, during which 
the garrison suffered from pestilence and famine. In the year 982 H. 

1 574 a. d., he began to suffer from dropsy, and wrote 
,,s a. it. t j ie p {l( ishah to send some one to whom he might 

deliver over the fort of Bukkur, which Mohib Ally Khan had not yet 
taken. The Padshah Akbar dispatched Kessoo Khan ; but Mahmoud 
i>ath of Mahmoud before his arrival at Bukkur, on Saturday the 

Khan. 8th of the month Snfur in the above year. 

From this date Bukkur became a jaligeer of the power at Delhi , 
and various rulers were sent to govern it. Mirza Mahomed Bakee be- 
came insane ; at least the deeds of cruelty he committed were so 
enormous, that they can only be ascribed to madness. The loss of a 

Ahrza Mahomed Ba- favourite son > ( Shah Roohh,) increased his malady, 
kee destroys himself, and he destroyed himself by rushing on his own 
«J93 h. 1585 a. i). sword. He died in the year 993 h. 1583 a. d. after a 
rule of 19 years. His eldest son, Pabundah Beg , inheriting the malady 
of the father, was declared incapable of governing, and the power des- 
cended to the sou of Pahbundeh and grandson of Mirza Bakee . 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mirza Janee Bey Tirkhan — Akbar sends Khan Khanan to Sindh — siege of 
Schwan — defeat of the war boats — siege of Bohurry — destruction of Tat- 
tah — Janee Bey treats for peace — peace concluded — Janee Bey accompanies 
Khan Khanan to the presence — Akbar Padshah honours Janee Bey — death 
of Janee Bey — Sindh becomes a dependency of the throne of Delhi — ■ 
Mirza Ghazie Bey Tirkhan — revolt of Abut Cassini — the Padshah sends for 
GhazeeBey — he proceeds to Ayra — additional power — repairs to Kandahar , 
where he is murdered — his generosity — rulers deputed by the Delhi 
sovereigns of the family of Timoor until the accession of the Kalonas — their 
rule — accession of the Talpooras . 

Mirza Janee Beg Tirkhan. 

Ilis first act was to punish with studied cruelty, the accused mur- 
derers of the late Mirza. His uncle Muzujfir Khan disgus^d at his 
conduct, collected a force to attack Tattah ; but was defeated. Buhhur , 
a3 was before mentioned, after the death of Mahmoud Khan , became a 
999 ii l r i 90 a d dependency of the kingdom of Delhi , in the year 

Khan Khanan sent 999 h. 1590 a. d. Akbar Shah gave it as a jahqeer 
to Sindh. J J 

to Khan Khanan , with orders to reduce the governor 

of Tattah {Janee Beg,) also to his authority. 

The Shah had previously written to Janee Beg to come to the pre- 
sence, and protier allegiance, a performance of which order the latter 
evaded. Khan Khanan first determined to take the fort of Sell- 
ran , as it commanded the passage of the river, and then march to 
attack Tattah. He had, however, scarcely commenced the siege, when 
intelligence reached him of the march of Janee Beg, with a countless 
army, to the relief of the fort. Khan Khanan raised the siege of Seh - 
wan, and proceeded to meet Janee Beg, who at a place called Bohurry . 
(higher up than Nussurpoor ,) had thrown up a fort, and strengthened his 
position. When Khan Khanan arrived within six hoss of that place, 
he learnt that Janee Beg had 300 war boats with him, commanded by 
Khusroo Khan and other nobles. 


Khan Khanan threw up five or six small mud forts, which he 
mounted with guns, *on the bank of the river, commanding the passage 
of the boats. On a night of the month Shuwal, 999. h. 1590 a. d. the 
Ascent of the war action commenced, the shot striking the Sindhian 
Iwak- boats, threw them into confusion; eight or nine were 
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captured and their crews slaughtered. In the morning the boats of 
Mirza Janee , commanded by Khusroo Khan , finding the passage 
of the river in the face of the guns impracticable, retreated, but 
were pursued by the Khan's boats, and although Khusroo Khan 
behaved well, and shewed good generalship, many of his fleet were ta- 
ken, and the Portuguese mercenaries and other soldiers slaughtered. 
In short, Janee Beg was defeated and retreated to Bohurry , where he 
was invested by Khan Khanan. From this place he 

Destruction of wrote to his son at Tattah to destroy that city ; it 
iattah. 

was fired in various places, and in a month was a 
complete ruin, and the country laid waste : this was done with the in- 
tention of annoying the invaders. Repeated engagements ensued, in 
which Janee Beg's forces were always worsted ; he was driven from one 
stronghold to another, his last stand being at Oonurpoor. Here Khan 
Khanan came himself, and Janee Beg was closely besieged ; finding 
his soldiers suffer, and all his efforts to repel the 
fo”itedvc eff tr ° atS Khans army unavailing, he at last sued for peace, 
promising to surrender thirty boats and the fort 
of Sehtoan , intreating permission at the same time, to be allowed to 
proceed to Tattah , where he would see Khan Khanan , and settle 
other preliminaries. This indulgence was granted by the Khan con- 
trary to the advice of his nobles, who represented that Janee Beg 

n , , , wished only to gain time in order to collect fresh 

1-eace concluded. 

troops ; but Khan Khanan confident in his power 
to crush Janee Beg , and anxious to avoid the useless waste of life, 
which a protraction of the war would occasion, acceded to the terms 
offered by the Mirza . The two chiefs afterwards met at a place call- 
ed Futtebagh , where they displayed every mark of friendship and 
consideration towards each other. Khan Khanan proceeded to Tat- 
tah, the affairs of which place he settled, leaving Dowlut Khan and 
Khawgeh Mukim to preserve the Shalt s authority. Khan Khanan 
having expressed a desire to behold the sea, embarked with Janee Beg 
Accompanies Khan at t ^ ie P 01> t of Lahurry ; after a short excursion they 
Khanan to Agra. returned, and in obedience to orders, proceeded to 
the presence of Akbar Shah , where they arrived in the month of Junta - 
1001 h. 1592 a. d. dee-ul- Sance, in the year of the n. 1001, a. d. 1592. 

A Khar Padshah honoured Janee Beg , making him 
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a commander of five thousand, and styling him Khusroo Shah; he 
treated him with every demonstration of kindness. 

1008 ii. 1509 a. d. 

In the year 1008 ir. 1599 a. i>. when the king march- 
ed to the Deccan , and took the forts of Ahmednuyyur , Ookleh, and 
Asserqhvr, Mirza Janee Beg died of phrenzy. He 

Dips, amt Sindh 

ceases to bo an indc- was buried at Tattah } and his son Mirza Ghazee 
pendent government, succec j e( i j n the government of the country. 

From this date, the whole of the country of Sindh became a de- 
pendency of the kingdom of Delhi , and ceased to be an indepen- 
dent government. The rule of the tribe of Tirhhan * embraces a pe- 
riod of 39 years. 

Mirza Ghazee Beg Tirhhan 


after the death of his father, by order of the Padshah , succeeded 
to the government of the country of Sindh. He was young, rbut at the 
beginning of his rule shewed all the vigour and ability of riper years, 
lie replenished the treasury and resources of the country, which during 
his fathers reign had been squandered and allowed to go to ruin. 
Krvolt iif About Abool Cassini , son of Shah Cassim Khan Urghoon , 
(auum. (who for years possessed JVussuipore and during the 

life of Mirza dance also had Neirunhote,) rose in rebellion against 
Mirza Ghazee Beg, and having plundered some merchants who were 
travelling from Tattah , the Mirza wrote to him for an explanation of 
the outrage, to which he received an offensive reply. Ghazee Beg 
thereupon marched a force to Nusserpore , but by the intervention of 
the father, ( Shah Cassim Khan,) peace was concluded between his 
son and Ghazee Beg . The latter being afraid of the power of Abool 
Cassim , caught him by stratagem, put out his eyes, and made him 
prisoner. At this time, ambassadors arrived from Akbar Padshah , 

The Padshah sends to sumra °n Ghazee Beg to his presence ; but he 
for Ghazee Bey. excused himself, as the affairs of the country yet 
required much of his attention. In two years after his father’s death 
things were in a prosperous state. The unfortunate Abool Cassim, 
aided by Jaffer Khan, attempted to escape, but was recaptured, and 
the latter killed. Again intelligence was received at Tattah that the 
Padshah being impatient, had dispatched the Nuwab Syud Khan, 


i. r. As iudpppudpnt governors. 
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with orders to bring the Mirza to the presence ; some of the nobles 
expressed a desire to rebel against the Padshah's authority, and only 
regretted their want of means to assemble a force for that purpose. 
Ghazce Peg's prudence, however, silenced their ambitious projects, 
Proceeds to Agra and before the arrival of Syud Khan , he started 
for Agra, and met the latter at Bukker , from whence they proceeded 
together, and arrived at Agra in the year 1013 h., 1604 a. d. 

Mirza Ghazee was honoured* and treated with the same consider- 
ation which marked his father’s stay at the royal court. The country 
of Sindh was declared to be a jahgeer , and bestowed upon him. On 
the accession of Shah Jahangir , 1014 ir. 1605 a. i>. the government 
of the country of Kandahar , part of Mooltan , and the fort of Schwan 
Additional power. were added to his authority, with additional rank. 
The affairs of Kandahar requiring his attention, he proceeded to that 
Impairs to Knnda- country, appointing Khusroo Khan , governor of 
hiir ' Tattah during his absence. This man appropriated 

the revenues to his private purposes, which being reported to Ghazee 
Peg , he sent Hindoo Khan to supersede him, and to take the manage- 
ment of affairs in his stead. Mirza Ghazee in the very height of 

, his fame and prosperity was murdered by a slave 
Is murdered 1021 

ii. 1012 a. a. of his own household, named Ahool Lutteef in the 

year 1021 n. 1612 a. d. lie left a great name behind him for gene- 
rosity and bravery, and in his praise, is the following couplet : — 

“ Alas ! a ruse has been scattered by a slave.’ * 

It is reported of him that he gave all his money to his subjects, and 

although he had the revenues of Sindh , Kandahar 
His generosity. * 

and part of Mooltan , he was always poor. His mi- 
nister of finance once represented to him that his accounts, which 
had not been inspected for six months, were in confusion, and that 
he had not the means of providing for the Mirza's household expell- 
ees. Ghazee Peg tore the paper which was presented in pieces, say- 
ing : “ that for himself God would provide him with food ; but the 
public money was alone the property of the subject.” 


* Jahangir even asked him his advice as to the measures he might pursue with 
his son Khusroo , then in rebellion; this is mentioned as a proof of the esteem in which 
the limperor held him. 
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His remains were brought to Tattah , and interred near those of his 
father. After his death the Delhi kings, from the time of Jahangir 
until the accession of the Kaloras , sent various nobles as deputies to 
rule in that country. 

Mirza Rustam 

was deputed by Jahangir , after the death of Ghazee Beg , to pro- 
filers deputed by ceec * to Tattah as governor of Sindh ; he had before 
thoDclW sovereigns been governor of Zumeendarwar and Mooltan during 
moor, until tfu* actes- the time of Akhar Padshah. It is said that Jahangir 
Kaloras. gent him 5,000 horse, and two lacs of rupees 
to assist him in replenishing the treasury, and settling the affairs of 
the country ; but he proved himself unfit to govern, and was dismiss- 
ed. He was succeeded by Moosty Khan , also dismissed ; he by Meer 
Baycozzeed , 1028 h. 1618 a. d., who had been formerly Donjdar of 
1028 ii. 1618. a. d. Bakkur. After him Nutvab Shurf-ul-Mulk, in the 
year 1035 h. 1625 a. d. During his time, the son of Jahangir * being 
in rebellion, came to Tattah , where he wished to reside, but Shurf-ul- 
Mnlk opposed him and some conflicts ensued. 


Mirza Ecssan Tirhhan , son of Khan Babcr y and grandson of the 
former governor of the same name. 

He was concerned with Ahool Cassim , in the revolt against Mirza 
Ghazee Beg , and after the capture of the former, entered the service 
of Jahangir , who honoured him ; and in reward for various services 
performed, made him a commander of 4,000 horse, and in the year 
1037 u. 1627 a. d., (the last of the reign and life of Jahangir ,) he 
was appointed governor of Tattah , in which situation he died, during 
the reign of Shah Jehan . 

Nuwab Ameer Khan . 

In the beginning of his rule he had some differences with the zu - 
mcendars, but he settled the affairs of the country, and was a good and 
just man. So little of interest is recorded in the histories of the 
succeeding governors, that it will be sufficient to mention them in 
chronological order : — 


* Probably Khurrmn Khan, afterwards Shah Jthan, who rebelled against his 
lather in 1624 a. d. 
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6th. Murab MuzufFar Khan, not known. 


7th. Syud Ibrahim, 

8th. Jafur Khan, 

9th. Kabad Khan, 

10th. Nuwab Lashkar Khan, 
11th. Ghuzunfur Khan, 

12th. Syud Izut Khan, 

13th. Abool Nusrut Khan, 
14th. Sahadut Khaa, 

15th. Syud Izut Khan, 

16th? Khan Zad Khan, 

17th. Sirdar Khan, 

18tli. Mureed Khan, 

19th. Zaburdust Khan, 

20th. Aboo Nusrut Khan, 
21st. Ifuz Ali Khan, 

22d. Sahced Khan, 

23d. Ameer-ud-deen Khan, . 
24th. Yuzuf Khan, 


25th. Ahmed Yar Khan, 


26th. Nuwab Saheed Khan, ... 
27th. Nuwab Moheen Khan, ... 
28th. Nuwab Maheen Khan ... 

> 

29th. Nuwab Shakir Khan, ... 

30th. Khwaja Kulleel Khan, ... 
31st. Attar Khan, 

32nd. Lootuf Ali Khan, 

33rd. Shoojat Ali Khan, 


1057 h. 1647 a. d, 


! 


During this 
rule Aurnng- 
zehe mounted 
the throne. 


1063 h. 1652 a. d. 
1069 h. 1658 a. d. 
1071 h. 1660 A. d. 
1075 h. 1664 a. d. 
1080 h. 1669 a. d. 
1082 h. 1671 a. d. 

1084 if. 1673 a. d. 
1090 h. 1679 a. d. 
1095 h. 1683 a. d. 
1099 h. 1687 a. d. 
1101 h. 1689 a. d. 
1103 h. 1691 A. D. 

1113 H. 1701 A. D. 

1114 II. 1702 a. D. 

1115 H. 1703 A. D. 


1116 H. 1704 A. D. 


During this 
rule Alumyecr 
died, 1118 ii. 
and was suc- 
ceeded by Ba- 
hadur Shah. 

1119 h. 1707 a. d. 

1121 h. 1709 A. D. 

1123 h. 1711 a. D. 

C Bahadoor 

1 124 h. 1712 a. D. Shah died 

(1124 ii. 

not known. * 
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34th. Nuwab Azim Khan, ... 1128 h. 1715 a. d. 

35th. Mohabut Khan, 1132 h. 1719 a. d. 

36th. Sooltan Mahomoud Khan, not known. 

37th. Serf Uliah Khan, ... „ „ 

38th. Dileerdil Khan, 1143 H. 1730 a. d. 

39th. Himmut Dileer Khan,... „ „ 


The above appear to have been Sobadhars who farmed the revenue, 
at the same time exercising all the functions of governors. The last 
of these mentioned as preceding the Kaloras , is Sadik Alli jKhan, 
who abandoned his contract from inability to perform it, and it was 
taken up by Noor Mahomed Ubbascer Kalora, son of 


Noor Mahomed Yar Mahomed in the year 1 1 49 h. 1 / 36 a. d. He was 
Kalora t 1st of the ... 

family who ruled the lirst ot the family invested with power as a ruler 

lMy u. 173G a. i). - n si n( j/ i9 an j although in his father’s time the ^Kaloras 

were of some importance as zumeendars , their jahgeer was at Futtehpoor. 

This family trace their origin to Abbas , the uncle of the prophet, 
Origin of the Ka* whence it descends through various generations to 

lur(ls - Adam Shah of Beelooch extraction, a Sheikh of 


great repute, who possessed many disciples in Sindh, and who was the 
founder of the prosperity and power which afterwards attended the 
Kaloras in that country. 


Noor Mahomed Kalora. 

The beginning of his government was attended with constant feuds 
and strife with the tribes of Bnrhoee and Dawood 
^horned!* N00r Pootreh , ( Belooches ,) the cause of dispute being 

boundary of territory. About the year 1150 h. 
1737 a. d. Nadir Shah when he visited Sindh , took Noor Mahomed 
Nadir Shah mulcts P risoner i b “t on his paying a crore of rupees to 
pc*es a Cr ° re °* rU ” ^ ie em P eror > be was released and restored to his 
possessions, with the additional title of Kullie Khan. 
After this he became firmly settled in the government of the country. 

After the assassination of Nadir Shah , Sindh became subject to 
Sindh subject to Ahmed Shah Afghan Sudoozie , king of Cabool. 

('Qbool' Noor Mahomed was succeeded by his son Murad 

Yah Khan , who only ruled however for a short time, and was succeed- 
Ghullam Shah. ed by his brother Ghullam Shah. 
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Ratlin of Jharru. 


In the commencement of his reign he was employed in putting down 
an insurrection under his brother l/ttur Khan ; but having settled the 
dissensions and civil discords in Sindh , he made an incursion upon 
Cutely rendered remarkable for the great battle of 
Jliarra , which was fought with Rao Gore upon the 
occasion. He died after a rule of 17 years. Ilis brother Uttar Khan 
seized the reins of government, but only retained them for a short time, 

and was succeeded by Surafraz Khan , son of Ghul- 
Surafraz Khan. ^ g,^ 

Shortly after coming to power, he allowed his mind to be poisoned 

by one Rajah Lcekie against a chief of distinction in his service, 

named Thy rani Khan Talpoor. Thy ram being informed of the threatened 

.. . „ evil: took counsel with his sons Sohhdar and Bejur 

M ardors Byram 7 J 

and his son Sohhdar. to avert it ; but Surafraz put both By ram and his 
son Sohhdar to death ; Bejur fled to Mecca. 

Futleh Alii Khan , the son of Sohhdar raised an insurrection to 
FliW>h A n Khan revenge his father’s death, and Surafraz Khan fled 
drives out Surafraz. to the f or t 0 f Hyderabad , where he was imprisoned. 
His brother Mahomed Khan succeeded him for a short time ; but was 
deposed by Ghullam Nabbee , brother of Ghullam Shah . Bejur 
Khan Talpoor , son of By ram, at this time arrived from Mecca at 
Neirunkote , and Ghullam Nubbec sought an opportunity to destroy 
Doathof Gullam hira * v J ur having collected followers an engagement 

Kubte. ensued, in which Ghullam Nubbce was killed, and 

Abdul Nubbec Bejur Khan became master of Sindh , putting Abdul 

placed in power. Nubbce , the brother of Ghullam Nubbec, in his bro- 

ther’s plade, as governor of the country. Abdul Nubbee's first act was 
to destroy Surafraz Khan , Mahomed Khan , Uttur Khan , and Meer 
Mahomed \ at Hyderabad , where they were imprisoned.* His next, 
to send ljut Khan with a force to attack Bejur Khan ; the former 
Murders Bejur was defeated. Abdul Nubbec afterwards murdered 
d nve* out thtTfamUy' 5 Bejur Khan , when the Talpoors drove out Abdul 
ot the Kalorusy See Nubbce, putting the affairs of the country in the hands 
of Fntteh Alii Khan Talpoor, son of Sohhdar and grandson of Byram, 
in which Timoor Shah confirmed him. He gave a share of his power 

* This wholesale system of putting princes out of the world, is vouched for in the 
“ Fntteh Namfh 
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to each of his brothers, Ghullam Ali, Kurm Ali , and Murad AIL 
Futteh Ali Khan and Ghullam died; the former in 1801 a. d. 1216 
H., and the latter in 1811 a. d. 1226 u. Futteh Ali left a son, ( Sob - 
dharj and Ghullam also (Mahomed,) who with their uncles, Murad 
Ali and Kurum Ali, share the government of Sindh , with the title of 
Ameers. 


Note. — It is impossible to add to the .already very luminous and interest- 
ing history given by Dr. J. Burncs in his visit to the Court of Sindh, 
of the rulers of the families of the Kaloras and Talpuras ; as my paper 
would not however have been complete without some notice of their 
dynasties ; I have compressed them into a close and small space, leaving 
out most of those incidents which have been so graphically described by 
Dr. Burncs. - T. P. 


Notes on the Manners and Habits of the Torkoman Tribes, with 
some Geographical Notices of the Country they occupy. — By 
Edward Stirling, Esq. B. C. S. 

The khonat of Khiva has been described by Mr. M. Mouraviev, 
who was sent by Russia as an envoy to the Khan, at great length, 
and he has given considerable interest in the deplorable tale of his 
sufferings. A barbarous nation, in the lowest state of civilization, can 
have very few objects to engage much attention ; and if we except 
their peculiar manners and customs, and inode of warfare, they are 
entirely destitute of attractions to the inhabitant of a more refined 
atmosphere. Without antiquities, edifices, laws, learning, science, arts, 
and commerce, they have little to satisfy or create curiosity. 

The Torkomans bear the greatest resemblance of all other nations 
to the Arabians ; but they are not decorated with their antiquity of 
origin ; their celebrity, as conquerors, as legislators, and as fanatics ; 
their learning, and their reputed science. While the Arabian Khaliffs 
ruled as the vicegerents of Mahomed, the Torkomans were reckoned 
among the number of t their slaves. Their manners are similar ; they 
are equally the children of the Desert, inured to fatigue ; pride them, 
selves on their horses and mares ; infest the high roads for the purpose 
of plunder, and enslaving their victims ; war among themselves ; 
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manufacture their own tents, clothes, and horse furniture ; tend large 
flocks of cattle ; move from place to place ; cultivate small portions 
of land ; eat horse and camel flesh ; and make distant excursions. 

They differ from the Arabs yet in several points ; they are more 
wealthy ; they have less respect for their ancestors ; they have not 
that romantic sort of love for the other sex ; they do not hold the 
rights of hospitality to be so essentially incumbent upon them ; they 
are not so strongly impressed with the obligation of the law of 
lex talio?iis ; they frequently stain their predatory attacks with mur- 
der, which the Arabs always, if possible, avoid ; they are less subject 
to the vicissitudes of season, as they live in a more temperate climate ; 
they have a less defensible country, and have been frequently con- 
quered ; they make captures for the purpose of selling them, and 
this forn^s their chief article of commerce with Bokhara . In their 
'•nterprizes they are bold, bloody, desperate, and cruel ; from their 
enemy they do not expect, and give no quarter, unless to make a slave 
of their adversary, for the purpose of disposing of him at the best 
market ; they murder the old men and women, and only take away 
with them such as may bring a good price, and reimburse them for 
their trouble ; they are more sordid, less hospitable and generous, 
and inferior in magnanimity to the Arab ; they have larger forms, 
fuller faces, broader and more expansive foreheads, smaller eyes, and 
are more ugly and cunning than the Arab; they shew a few hairs 
where we expect to see heard ; large mouths, strong teeth, and moder- 
ate sized lips. Their cap distinguishes them from the Persian ; from 
bottom to top it is large and circular, of the same diameter, and not 
conical as that of the Kassilbash cut ; it is placed on an enormous 
head, seated on a short but thick neck, and this pillar is supported by 
a pair of broad shoulders, which gives the outline of a large and ex- 
panded body and a full chest. Their food consists of bread, soup, and 
pillao, diversified with cheese, milk, and fruits. 

They generally eat twice a day ; their breakfast is light, composed 
of bread with fruit or syrup. Their dinner is more substantial, 
meat under some form always forming the chief portion of it. 

The Torkomans are divided into a great many tribes independent 
of each other, who have their respective chiefs and white beards, 
(snffed resh .) 
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The country of the Torkomans may be considered, generally speak, 
ing, bounded on the north by the river Ammoo , and on the south 
by the river Tedjen ; but these rivers wind very much, and perhaps 
it may be better to state the southern boundary of the country to 
be the Parapamisan range, and from thence north it extends as 
far as the Ammoo river. On the east, it approaches the confines of 
Balk and the towns of Aukooree , Seripool, Shiberghan , on the bor- 
ders of the Desert. On the west the limit is distinct, it is the Cas - 
pian sea. 

Khiva is the capital of a portion of this extensive country ; but the 
more distant Torkoman tribes hold themselves, generally speaking, 
separate and independent of its rulers. Or gunge is the general appella- 
tion of this state on the north of Khorassan, and among the Torko- 
mans of Shurraks . In ancient times this wild, desert, and inhospita- 
ble country would appear to have been inhabited by the tribes or 
races denominated the Dahat, the Getes , and Massagetes , and the 
Mimunceni. 

They have always been noted for their turbulent character and 
predatory habits, and for rearing that superb horse, which enables 
them to perform the most extraordinary journeys. The Sultans of 
Kharizm are famous in history. Malek Shah is represented as a noble, 
high-minded, and liberal sovereign ; and the bearing and courage of 
Jillaladecn, the last sovereign of the Seljukan race, excited the enthusi- 
astic praises even of Gen j his Khan, while he viewed him swimming 
his horse across the rapid current of the Indus, still continuing to let 
fly his arrows at him whilst landing on the bank of the stream, ad- 
miring his intrepidity. A king of Kharizm is mentioned by the histo- 
rian Arrian, but he makes his residence west of the Caspian, next the 
country of the Amazons : this locality seems in my opinion evidently a 
mistake of the copyist. 

The brave resistance and the frequent revolts of this people are 
mentioned by Arrian and Quintus Curtius. 

The people of these countries, together with the Sogdians and Scythi- 
ans, appear to have been the first who checked Alexander's career. 
The above-quoted historians allow that his detachments were often 
surprised and defeated ; his campaign in this country would seem to 
have been very harassing, the labour and sufferings of his soldiers 
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very great. It is scarcely to be expected from posthumous historians 
that in relating the transactions which occurred in a distant and 
nearly unknown country, where a different language prevailed, that 
the correctness of their geographical information should be such as to 
enable us to trace with minuteness the various cities and petty king- 
doms which they have occasion to mention at the distance of two 
thousand years.* It is with difficulty we can even guess at the 
principal places reported by these historians of Alexander the Great 
to have been subdued by him. 

One of the most interesting places to inquire the situation of, it 
appears to me to be the hill fort, which seems to have been occupied 
by the Sogdians. This I imagine is no other than the Killat Nadir A 
which very accurately corresponds with the description given of it by 
Arrian Quintus Curtius. The names of nations and cities are very 
much confounded together, and this would appear to be the case with 
the Sogdians, Scythians, and Bactrians.J This rock may perhaps be 
thought likewise to answer to that of Aornas , since travellers have 
in vain inquired for it on the banks of the Indus ; for Arrian says, 
that Alexander leaving Herat ( Aria ) went to the cities of Aornas 
and Bactria. Killat Nadir is situated on the borders of the Desert, 

* With reference to the above, the following arc submitted ; some of them I 
have endeavoured to settle: — 

Drapsaca ? Budukshan. 

Marginna. Marghina, the valley of the Moorgab river and the territory adjoining. 

Nantaca? Sogdiana. 

Drungce ? People inhabiting one of the mountain ranges of the Parapamisan spine. 
They are characterized by Quintus Curtius as “ Bellecosa Nationc.” 

Dai. The Cashgar people inhabiting the Western hills as far as Darwas. These 
hills are called the Bceloor Tay” I believe. 

Maeotis. The lake Aral. 

Paratucas ? 

Choriensis Petra ? This is perhaps the present Kellati Nadir in Khorassan. 

Nicoea sacro ? 

Thyrceas ? 

Ara Sacos ? This may be conceived a place of worship of the Sacai, who were a 
tribe of Scythians. 

Jcnippa ? Is represented a vastly rich anil populous country, which attracted, hy its 
fruittulncss, settlers from all parts. This territory was situated on the borders of 
Scythia and would correspond to the present Fergana. 

t Vide B. Frazer. It is situated north of Meshid, on the borders of the Desert. 

t These arc described as all horsemen who exercise the profession of plunderers 
even in the time of peace. The Torkomans of the present day are now more bar- 
barous in their cruelties, if possible, in (juiet times, than during war. 
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north of Meshid ; it is perhaps as strong as any hill fort defended by 
natural works can possibly be. It has all the advantages of scarped 
rocks, which form an invincible barrier to an enemy, and must be 
nearly impregnable to a force destitute of shells. It has, moreover, ex- 
tensive pasturages and cultivated fields, together with water in great 
abundance, which probably would never fail. Of all natural defences 
this is the strongest situated within or near the Torkoman Desert. 
In this stronghold an army of many thousands might remain secure 
against every attack of their enemies. It has three gates, one on the 
north, another on the east, and the last on the south; by these alone it 
can be entered. 

The same mode of warfare, and the same manners of these wild 
tribes exactly tally with those given by Arrian and Quintus Curtius. 
Omnes equites, etiam in pace latrociniis assueti, tarn ferocia inpenia non 
bellum modo sed etiam venia; desperantes asservant.* Their perfidy, 
villany, and barbarity, are as conspicuous now as in the days of Alex- 
ander. The Torkomans and the Usbccks are guided by the same 
principles and sentiments ; are the same lawless, restless, and ungovern- 
able race as the Sogdians, the Dahce, the Massagetes, and the Scythians. 
The introduction of the religion of Mahomed has wrought little change 
in their morals, manners, customs, and socialities. Attached to no prin- 
ciples of moral rectitude themselves, they cannot conceive the existence 
of them in others. From their infancy accustomed to wander and to 
change their abodes ; habituated to scenes of violence and bloodshed, 
in the perpetration of which no justifiable reason can be assigned, 
and restrained by no sense of order, reason, and humanity, they 
aspire to independence, and shun all subjection, whether of a moral or 
physical nature. Self-defence and preservation are their first consi- 
deration ; self-aggrandiseruent and self-exaltation, the next ; and in 
pursuit of this latter object, any and every means, even unto parricide, 
fratricide, infanticide, and regicide ; but even the magnitude of such 
crimes are exceeded, frequently in the extermination of whole commu- 
nities of people and extirpation of nations. 

The Oxus is a river of considerable magnitude ; it has a course of 
upwards of nine hundred miles from its source ; its width and depth 
have not been exactly ascertained, it is however considered unford- 


* Quintus* Curtius, p. 231 
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able, and has no bridges. The latest traveller, Mr. Moorcroft, found no 
difficulty in passing it; but unfortunately he omits to state in what 
manner his passage was effected. The main stream of the Oxus is 
formed of two branches. The right branch is called the Ping Diria> 
and the left branch, which comes from Baduckshan , is joined in its 
course from the ITmdoo Cosh by several streams, and unites with the 
Ping river near Hazerut Imam . 

Generally the Ammoo or Oxus is represented as a muddy, rapid 
deep, dirty and sand. bearing river, and to travellers from Persia the 
largeness of the stream, and the quantity of water, is considered as 
somewhat wonderful, and they can only compare it with the Tigris or 
Euphrates . Mr. Moorcroft thinks it might be rendered navigable* from 
lake Aral to Baduckshan ; in support of this supposition it is said, 
that Na^ir Shah directed a thousand boats to be made and prepared 
for transporting his troops from Baduckshan, (or rather Khundooz ,) 
to Bokhara and Kharism . According to Mr. Moorcroft, boats might 
be towed up by horses ; that horses for draught might be easily obtain, 
ed at a small expence; but before this could be put into execution, 
some knowledge of the banks on either side seems to be requisite. 
Alexander found it a difficult matter to cross : he could get no 
materials of which to construct a bridge, and was obliged to 
adopt ( then as it is now in many parts) the practice used in the 
country, of making rafts by means of blown skins, the buoyancy of 
which had the desired effect ; several rafts thus constructed were suffi- 
cient to enable his army to pass this river in the course of five or six 
days. The Torkomans and the Allemaneest are in the habit of swim- 
ming their horses across. The subsidiary branches are frequently 
crossed by individuals on cows, where the stream is very rapid. There 
are various contrivances for passing it in different parts of its course, 
to which the natives are habituated. The Cabool river is passed by 

* The Ammoo has never been navigated ; but as far as I can judge from personal 
observation, there exists not a single obstacle formidable to its navigation. In respect 
to barks of large burden especially, if conducted by a steam apparatus, and if objec- 
tions not foreseen should apply to its agency, I can discover, no more against tracking 
than apply to the Ganges, with a superior advantage of the command of as many 
horses as would possibly be required for that purpose, at a very low price. — Mr. Moor - 
croft's MS. letter from Bokhara. 

t The name of the gangs that go out forays. 
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means of blown cow or buffaloe skins, which are fastened to a slight 
raft of twigs. These rafts are called jallahs ; they are very troublesome 
to manage, and dangerous, and accidents often happen. While the bag. 
gage and owners are thus ferried across, the cattle following each other 
swim to the opposite side. The Oxus is frequently frozen over ; when this 
is the case, it can be crossed upon the ice. It abounds in fish, but we 
do not know that fishing is an occupation much followed by those 
who reside on its banks. Before it reaches the Aral it would seem to 
be divided into several streams, besides those canals which have been 
cut for the purpose of being conducted to remote spots of cultivation : 
the principal towns situated on these divided streams are Oorgunge t 
Khiva , Toorbat , Suggur, and Sulughan ;* but these are probably 
little better than large encampments, except Khiva and Oorgunge , 
which are walled, and have ditches ; but these defences are very mi- 
serable even in the opinion of the people of Bokhara. The southern 
bank of the river, and perhaps the other likewise, is covered for a con- 
siderable distance from the river with lofty reeds, which form a kind 
of forest, in which the Torkomans pitch their tents and feed their cattle ; 
and I rather suspect that wild beasts also exist in these masses of 
reeds. Whence the ancients called this river the Oxus , as it bears no 
resemblance to the modern names, the Ammoo and the Jehoon has 
not yet been ascertained. Mr. Moorcroft has offered a supposition, that 
that it is derived from the Turkish word aksoo ; this appears to 
me a happy etymology, as it characterizes the river, the word signify- 
ing a white river. 

The banks of this stream are much frequented by the Torko- 
mans; they annually cultivate small patches to supply themselves 
with grain on this side of the river ; the best and most approved 
horses are bred, especially the karrabay , reared by the Torkomans. 
It is one of the finest castes which is procurable. The government 
of the Torkoman resembles that of a father over his family ; each head 
of a family exercises absolute authority over its members ; these 
consist of his wives, his children, his slaves, and such dependents 

* At Oorgunge my informant left the banks of the Oxus , situated eight cossfrom the 
main channel. From this he travelled to the N. N. W. passing the towns of Toorbat , 
Suggar , and Sulughan on to the city of Khiva, situated on the banks of a large river 
called the IJeefem, nearly as large as the Oxus.— Lieut. Macartney's Memoirs, .see 
Appendix to Etphinstone' s Cahoot , page 648. 
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who are too weak or too poor to have separate establishments, submit 
themselves to his authority, and live under his protection. These de- 
pendents are frequently relations, or somehow connected by near 
or more distant ties of blood. The orphans and relations of 
other chiefs, who have died without leaving any heir of sufficient 
years to provide for their families, are also united to them by a re- 
membrance of the friendship which subsisted between the two chiefs 
before one of them died ; and so long as they are treated with con- 
sideration, they seldom think of separating from the chief who has 
shewn them kindness and assisted them in their difficulties. Several 
heads of families form an owl , who unite themselves, and in conjunction 
make their annual peregrinations for the sake of pasturing their flocks, 
or for the purpose of proceeding to a distant spot near some river or 
stream, to rear their crops to supply them with grain. These migra- 
tions generally commence about the beginning of spring, upon the 
breaking up of the winter, when the snow melts and the weather 
becomes warmer ; at this period of the year, pasturage for the cattle 
is plentiful every where, and water is abundant. This is a season 
in which the Torkoman delights, and his flocks and beasts sympathise 
with him. They yield him their young, and a vast quantity of milk ; 
they become fat and sleek, and travel with alacrity to new pastures. 
It is at this time that parties are made up to go on forays ; one of 
these gangs generally consists of from twenty to sixty horsemen, 
well mounted and armed with swords and spears, and not seldom 
with matchlocks and pistols. Before hand, the object of their expedi- 
tion is settled, which is generally to way-lay a kafila , or body of 
travellers ; on some occasions very large bodies are united to make 
expeditions on particular points of attack — such as on the frontier of 
Persia. Meshid was an instance of this a short time before my arrival 
in 1828. The Torkomans on this occasion joined several bodies of 
Hazerahs and Jums Indies, to ensure the success of the expedition ; a. 
quantity of booty was obtained, such as horses, mules, and slaves of 
different sexes. The attack having been made shortly after sunrise, 
when the cattle of the city had left it for the purpose of grazing, they 
found no opposition in driving them away, together with the captives. 

The dress of the Torkomans in general consists of a pair of pijam - 
malts or sh el wars, which are fastened at the ancle : over these they wear 
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a pair of high boots, which reach to the knee, commonly made of red 
Russian leather ; for a shirt they wear next their skin a perahan , 
(tunic); over t\iQ pijammahs perahan , they wear a chogha or cloak 
with sleeves, which is fastened by a slender kummarbund made of 
cloth or leather, to which is attached two knives in a case and a 
small purse. Above the under chogha they often put on a second, 
which is allowed to remain loose pending from the shoulders. On 
their head they have a black lamb-skin cap, with the wool of a jet 
colour and naturally curled. 

The shape of this cap is not of a conical form as that of the Persians. 
Its diameter is the same at the top as at the part which immediately 
encircles the head. 

They always wear a sword, ( shum sheer J which is either carried 
in the hand or fastened to the waist. They seldom wear a peshkubz. 
Their choghas are made of some blue cloth in the warm months, and 
of coarse woollen cloth in the cold season ; the latter are either grey 
came] hair, coloured or black. The women are remarkable for wear- 
ing lofty turbans ; they are fond of silks and splendid colours for 
their dresses. When young, their hair is allowed to grow long and 
nneonfined, divided into plaits, to which arc fastened behind small 
pieces of silver ; some tribes wear their hair loose and exposed, others 
conceal it by turbans having loose locks hanging down. Their appear- 
ance has a certain rudeness, but not without something striking and 
interesting. The occupations of the men are predatory attacks ; 
the chase ; the breeding and the care, exercise, and instruction of 
their horses ; tending their cattle ; supervision of their slaves and 
their women, who are employed in making carpets, musnuds, (or 
felts,) loose furniture ; overlooking their fields, and directing agri- 
cultural employments, and ploughing, sowing, and reaping; the setting 
up, taking down, and loading their tents. They are more accustomed 
to command than to obey. They exact implicit obedience from 
their wives, children, and dependents of all kinds. Their amuse- 
ments are few. They like music, warlike anecdotes, breaking 
in their horses, exercising themselves in the use of the sword and 
the lance, and sometimes in using the matchlock. They delight in 
feasts and the pleasures of the table. They chace deer with an ex- 
cellent breed of grey-hounds. Their women are employed in house- 
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hold duties, often have separate tents ; subject to them are female 
slaves, who act under their orders ; they prepare the ordinary food 
of the family, wash the linen, make up clothes for their husbands 
and themselves ; churn and make the coagulated milk and cheese ; 
bake the bread, and bring the water from the- rivulet or fountain ; 
they assist in erecting the tents, in laying down the nummud , and 
cleaning the floor. They do not cover their faces with that scrupulo- 
sity that is practised in Persia ; they do not hide their faces except 
from newly-arrived strangers; their manners are free and uncon- 
strained; their duties compel them to be much exposed to the climate. 
They are fond of singing and sometimes dance, particularly at marri- 
ages. I found them kind in supplying my wants ; both the men 
and the women are illuch given to pass their time in idleness and 
Jistlcssn^ss, and require much excitement to rouse them to action. In 
physical appearance the Torkoinans are very muscular, large-bodied 
men ; they have very thick short necks, enormous heads with a broad 
front ; they have scanty beards which seldom exceed a few straggling 
hairs upon the chin. In their manners they are rude ; in their eating 
dirty and uncleanly; their victuals are often imperfectly dressed by 
fire; they are fond of animal food ; eat goat's flesh, and that of any 
animal which they can obtain. 

These notes, (written in 1830,) were kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. 
Stirling, and are the result of that gentleman’s personal observations 
during his travels in a part of Asia, little known in 1828. He has also 
obliged me with papers on Bokhara and Kotlian, which will appear in 
their course. 

ft 
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Discovery of Coal in a new site. By W. Dunbar, Esq. Assistant 

Surgeon, 5th Irregular Cavalry. 

Camp Burrcc, 

22 m'les from Hazarcebaugh, 

In marching about a week ago from Dorunda to Hazareebaugh , I 
halted one day at Bullea, a very considerable village about fourteen 
miles to the south of the latter station. Having heard reports that there 
was coal to be found in the vicinity, I requested the Kottval, a very in- 
telligent and obliging man, to show me where it was, we proceeded a 
mile up the banks of a considerable nullah, called the Haharoo. The 
soil appeared to be mostly alluvial, containing in some places -a good 
deal of hanker . The greater part was cut into rice khels. On the 
banks of the Suncheraie, a small nullah running into the Haharoo ,. 
I first saw the coal in a bed about three feet in thickness, with a 
gentle dip or inclination to the west. It was splintery, very black, lying 
below a friable sandstone, and alluvium containing hanker . The 
bed seemed to be of great extent, and I have no doubt that any quan- 
tity of coal can be procured at this place. I brought some specimens 
with me to my tent, and found that those from near the surface did 
not burn well; in fact it was with some dilliculty I cculd get them to 
ignite at all. The others burned very well indeed, without a great deal 
of smoke, and leaving an inconsiderable quantity of ashes. The coal 
bed seemed to have been never worked, and I had some trouble in 
clearing away the grass and bushes, to procure the specimens which 
I took with me. I have some of these still in my possession, and regret 
that I have no opportunity of forwarding them to you at present, for 
the opinion of better judges than myself. 

At Bullea there are large and very extensive iron works, employing 
a great many persons, and yet strange to say, though most of the inha- 
bitants are aware of the existence of this extensive coal bed, they never 
use it for their furnaces ; but are at great expense in transporting wood 
and charcoal from the forest, several miles distant. I endeavored to im- 
press upon some of the workmen how advantageous it would be, and 
what a saving would accrue to them, were they to use this coal ; but by 
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Discovery of Coal in a new site . 

their answers, they evinced their utter indifference to the subject, and 
their determination to adhere to the customs of their fathers. The 
coal bed is not above a mile distant from the works. 

The village of Bulled is very prettily situated, and the view from 
it in every direction very picturesque. Towards the N. W. and at 
a distance of three or four miles, is a semicircular range of hills called 
the Mahoodee Pahar, very much resembling, though scarcely equalling 
in altitude the Salisbury Crags, at Edinburgh ; that is to say, there is a 
steep talus (formed in a great measure to all appearance from debris, 
which have fallen from above) of 200 or 300 feet elevation, and then 
you come on a steep precipice, which it appears impossible to scale. The 
Ilaharoo Nuddee winds in beautiful meanderings along the base of 
this high range. Hilly ranges of considerable altitude surround the plain 
on which Bulled is situated, and I regretted much that I had no time 
to examine their formation, or even to visit the Mahoodee Pahar , which 
was not very far distant from my camp. In a commercial point of 
view, little or no importance can be attached to the discovery of coal at 
Bullea , at least in the present day. It is near no navigable river; no 
public works of any importance are in its vicinity, excepting the iron 
works above alluded to, and it will require more than persuasion I am 
afraid, to induce the natives to abandon the use of wood and charcoal, 
for a cheaper and more useful material. The roads passing over steep 
and rocky ghauts, are by no means in a good state, though it is to be ex- 
pected, owing to the exertions of Major Ousely, Governor General's 
Agent, that they will soon be much improved. 

[This paper was communicated immediately on its receipt to Government, but having 
been subsequently mislaid, has not appeared at an early date as it should have done.] 
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Succinct Review of the Observations of the Tides in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, made during the year 1839, by order of his Excellency 
the Governor General , of his Netherlandish Majesty's possessions , 
20 th October , 1838. No. 3. 

[This interesting report was transmitted to the Asiatic Society by the 
Society of Arts at Batavia. It has been translated for the Journal from 
the original Dutch, by my friend Dr. ltoer, the translator of Lassen's 
Points of History.] 

ft 

The tides have been observed at Pulo Chinco on the West coast of 
Sumatra to the southward of Padang, from the 10th February 1839 
to the first of January 1 840, being ten months and three quarters, by 
the naval lieutenants of the second class, G. J. Fabricius and J. de 
Hoon. 

At Munfock on Bornea, from the loth January 1839 to the first of 
January 1840, being eleven months and a half, by the naval lieutenant 
of the second class, P. C. Reuchenius. 

On the Island Onrust near Batavia, from the 1st January 1839 to 
the 1st January 1840, being twelve months, by the naval lieutenant 
of the first class, Director of Onrust, J. Sigtorel. 

At Fagol, on the north coast of Java, from the 1st January 1839 to 
the 1st January 1840, being twelve months, by the naval lieutenant 
of the second class, F. J. E. Van Goreum. 

At Klampsis, on the north coast of Madura, from the 10th February 
1839 to the 1st January 1840, being eleven months and three quarters, 
by the naval lieutenants of the second class, J. A. K. Van Ilasfelt and 
J. Van Gool. 

At Filatjap, on the north coast of Java, from the 1st of January 
1839 to the 1st January 1840, being twelve months, by the naval lieu- 
tenant of the second class, J. A. G. Rictoeld. 

To these have been added some less complete observations on 
Amboyna, from the 23rd March 1839 to the 1st January 1840, being 
nine months and a quarter, by the master, J. Kecutebol, and the naval 
lieutenants of the second class, J. A. Ricffer and J. A. W. High. 

At Taparo, from the commencement of May 1839 to the close of 
December 1839, by the assistant resident of Tapora, Winkelman. 
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Also on the Coriman* Islands, from the 18th July 1838 to April 
1839, by deputy of the civil service, Michalosske. 

These two latter observations were forwarded by the favour of the 
Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, which had already previously 
made (at the request of Prof. Whewell, Trinity College, Cambridge) 
some communications with regard to the tides in this Archipelago, to 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta ; besides these, there were some obser- 
vations made at Macassar in the year 1840, by the master in the navy, 
E. Lagto, after they had been finished at the other stations. 

These observations furnish the following results concerning the 
respective stations : — 

At Pulo Chinco off Fjinks, West coast of Sumatra. The course of 
the Hood tide and the rise of the water on the coast was observed 
to run fr$m N. E. to S. W., closely following the direction of the coast. 

The ebb tide ran in the opposite direction, and though both tides 
were very trilling, not exceeding a quarter of a mile, yet the force of the 
ebb generally exceeded that of the flood, though neither were sensibly 
influenced by the wind. 

The tides were, however, very regular. The mean duration was 
about six hours and a quarter, so that as usual, there were two tides 
in a day. 

At new and full moon the high water was generally between oh. 30m. 
and 6h. 30m. viz. At new moon. a. m. at 6h. 24m. 

p. m. at (> 30 

At full moon. a. m. at 5 28 

r. m. at 5 35 

average time about 6 — 00, and the time of flood tide during the 
other days, followed the common rule, dependant upon the moon’s 
passing the meridian, according to which, though not always with the 
same regularity the tide came in every day generally about three 
quarters of an hour later, or rather in the course of a fortnight the 
variation amounted to twelve hours. If then six hours be supposed as 
mean number, it was almost always flood tide when the moon was 
in the horizon. 

From the time of high water to the time when it again turns to ebb, 
as is here noticed, we may be allowed to fix 5h. 30m. as the mean 
number. 
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The mean rise and fall was about ebb, ' ... ... 0 78 

The greatest ditto ditto, ... ... ... 1 49 

The smallest ditto ditto, ... ... ... 0 6 

The difference in the elevation of the succeeding tides is remarkable, 
viz. a greater rise and a smaller one were perceived to take place 
alternately, and in the same manner also the ebb tides.* This alter- 
nation of flow and ebb which is very regular may hereafter be shown to 
be in connection with the moon’s decrease, though perhaps more so at 
this place than at the other stations of the Archipelago. 

The greatest difference between high and low water, as well as 
the highest rise, occurred in October and November, and generally 
in the months when the West monsoon prevails. 

At Filitjap , South coast of Java . 

On the south coast of Java the tides were most regular in all respects, 
consequently the observations made upon them are best adapted to 
furnish a general rule. 

The course of the flood tide was to the West into the outlet, and 
followed the direction of its shore. The ebb tide ran in an oppo- 
site course. In the westerly passage or creek of Segara Anakon, 
the tides had a course quite the reverse ; here the streams met 
consequently the rise and fall took place without stream. In gene- 
ral the stream appears to run, at least in the East monsoon, along 
the coast to the East, at the rate of half a mile in four hours. In 
the straits of Filitjap in the West monsoon, the ebb and flood tides 
ran at the rate of two and three miles, and in the East monsoon at 
five and five and a half miles. The tides evidently follow here, as well 
as at Pulo Chinco, the common rule. The mean duration of rise and 
fall was about six hours and a half, and this took place with much re- 
gularity, two tides in one day ; but also smaller rises and falls between 
the usual ones have been sometimes noticed, amounting to 0-20 ebb. 
The duration of still water is here very regular for ten or fifteen minutes 
after high and low water. The ebbs and floods are about equal in 
force and duration. . At new and full moon the mean time of the flood 
tide'was between eight and nine hours, viz. 

\Notc. — A nautical friend has pointed out that night tides arc generally 
the highest, thus giving an alternation. A 
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At new moon at. 9h. 18m. p. m. 

and at 8 53 a. m. 

At full moon at 8 45 r. m. 

and at 8 19 a. m. 

Average of the time 8 48 

and therefore as the time of flood tide is noticed to the moment when 
the water again commences to decrease, we may fix here, as mean 
number, 8h. 30m., considering that here also the period of the flood 
tide during the fortnight passed the space of 12h. 

At this station was observed the same remarkable fact as at Pulo 
Chinco, that at new moon it was high water an hour later than at 
full moon. 

The mean rise and fall of the water was 1 . 25 ebb. 

# the greatest 2. 42 

the smallest 0. 10. 

The greatest difference in the rise and fall of the tide took place some 
days after the new and full moon, not however exceeding 2.63 ebb. 
The highest water mar# was observed in the East monsoon. 

The difference of the rise and fall of the succeeding tides is here 
very notable, and appears more than elsewhere to be in connection with 
the decrease of the moon. The morning and evening tides are different, 
especially at the decrease of the moon, while they were about equal at 
the time of the moon’s passing the Equator. 

At Amhoyna . 

Although the streams in the bay are not strong, and sometimes only 
run from two miles to two and a half, and the turns of the tide very 
irregularly take place, we may state that the stream of tiie flood tide in 
the East monsoon runs into the bay along the northern coast to the E. 
and runs out along the southern coast to the S. W. The opposite 
course takes place in the West monsoon, while in the middle of the 
bay little or no stream is observed. 

The duration of the rise and fall of the water *is here very regular, 
about six hours and a quarter, so that the flood occurs about twice a 
day, and in a fortnight looses about twelve hours. 
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At new moon the mean time of high water was about. 

a. m. Oh. 34m. 
p. m. 0 4 6 . 

At full moon a. m. 0 06. 

r. m. 0 38. 

Average of time 0. 30. or 33rn. 

The month of December makes an exception to this, and might en- 
courage the supposition of another mean number during the West 
monsoon, unless the observations made in that month exhibited a want 
of accuracy, on account of which they are not be relied on. 

At new moon here also, as well as at Filitjap and Pulo Chinco, the 
flood tide appears to come in always later than at full moon ; the mean 
rise and fall was about ... ... 1. 14. ebb. 

The greatest ditto ditto 2. 50. ebb. 

The smallest rise observed at several places was scarcely perceptible. 
A small rise was alternately taking place with a great one, and the 
same occurred with the fall. The difference of the succeeding rises 
and falls is here likewise deserving notice. The greatest difference 
between high and low water took place in ApriPand July. • 

The highest water mark was in April, November, and December. 
These remarks are made on observations taken during the period from 
April to December, and especially during the East monsoon. 

At Klampsis , on the Northern coast of Madura . 

It appears from the observations that were made, that there was no 
flood or ebb stream perceptible during the East monsoon, and in the 
month of May the stream had always during the day a Westerly direc- 
tion, with the velocity from two miles to two and a half ; while at night 
little or no stream was observed ; it sometimes likewise ran to the East. 
The month of July forming the only exception to this, when in the night 
also the stream ran to the West, with a force of about two to three miles. 
In this monsoon the water is generally falling during the day and the 
stream then strongest, while during the night the water is generally 
rising ; the stream however has little force. 

These facts suggest the inference, that if ebb and flood tide here ac- 
tually exist, the ebb tide has a Westerly direction, while the flood runs 
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to the East ; this latter, however, is almost annihilated by Easterly winds. 
In the West monsoons, the stream runs to the East with little force, and 
the water rises during the day ; the flood stream should accordingly 
run in this season to the East ; but then at night scarcely any stream is 
perceived, and the ebb tide which then runs, was observed to be anni- 
hilated by the Westerly winds. 

East Monsoon. West Monsoon. 

< Wind E. > Win<1 W * 

Stream during Stream during 

During the day fallg. < the day or ebb. During day > the day flood 

Stream during Stream during 

Nighl rising <3 the night or Hood. Night falling >thc night ebb. 

The njpau duration of the rise and fall of the water is during the 
whole year eleven and half to twelve and half, so that here ebb and flood 
occur only once in the same day ; nevertheless it appears that here 
often little rises and falls, or those called short tides, have obtain- 
ed alternately with them. It is worth noticing, that during a certain 
period the flood tide always took place before noon, and during the 
remainder of the year in the evening; namely, in May, June, and July 
the time of flood tide was daily in the morning about nine o’clock, 
and one o’clock in the afternoon, without regular yet constant retarda- 
tion ; this period from time to time suddenly shifting to an interval of six 
hours. In the first half of August, this period occurred between half-past 
seven and half-past eleven a. m. In the latter part of the same month, 
between half-past five and eleven a. m. In September between one 
o’clock and half-past ten a. m. In October between midnight and six 
o’clock a. m. In the latter days of November between nine o’clock 
a. m. and midnight. In February between three, half-past three, 
and half-past eleven o’clock r. m. ; and so on, until in May this period 
again occurred before noon. 

Thus it can be proved that in the E. monsoon, the flood tide 
took place always before noon, and therefore the fall of the water 
and also the ebb was during the day ; and in the West monsoon after 
noon, so that the fall of the water and also the ebb were in the night, 
while the opposite was observed with regard to high water and the 
flood tide, as the mean interval from the period of the one flood tide 

2 Q 
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to that of the next was about twelve or thirteen. The succeeding tides, 
or the duration of that of the rise and fall generally decreased in an 
inverted arithmetical progression from between nine to fifteen hours ; 
the difference between the rise and the succeeding fall of the water was 
most remarkable at new and full moon. There has been a single in- 
stance, in which the duration of the fall did not exceed an hour, while 
again a rising of three-quarters of an hour has been observed. 

The sum of the two succeeding tides, or the duration of the rise of 
the water and the succeeding fail, always amounted to somewhat 
more than twenty-four hours. 

This was not the ease as regards the height of the tide and of the 
succeeding fall, which was almost constantly equal. 

Here also, as elsewhere, it is notable, that a great rise and fall occurs 
alternately with a small one, and the difference in the rip** and fall 
decreases till no longer perceptible, when it again increases, which 
phenomenon must (at least at the first glance) be accounted for as 
the effect of a powerful cause ; as for instance, the decrease of the 
moon as has been already done. 

The common rules are here also not sufficient to calculate the time 
of high water. It also deserves notice, that at new and full moon the 
flood tide generally, excepting some instances in October and April, 
came in between eight and ten o’clock, viz. the morning, when the afore- 
said periods in which, according to the season of the year, the flood 
tide must take place, corresponded with the morning, that is in the 
East monsoon, and in the evening, when the converse took place, that 
is in the West monsoon. 

The flood of eight or ten o’clock, whether in the morning or in the 
evening, took place in almost all periods, as above mentioned. 

The period of the flood tide at new and full moon cannot, however, 
be averaged or used to calculate the mean time of high water for 
another day. 

The mean rise and fall of the water was,... 1* 12 ebb. 

The greatest, 2*13 

The smallest, * 0* 1 1 

The greatest difference between high and low water occurred in May, 
June, and December, after new and full moon, though this by no means 
was always the case. 
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The highest water-mark was likewise observed about this period. 

At Fagoly on the north coast of Java. 

It appears that here also, as at Klampsis, no streams of ebb and 
flood, strictly speaking, are to be found, the tides generally being very 
irregular, and the streams, which seem to be dependent on the wind, at 
most amounting to a quarter or half a mile. 

The duration of the rise and fall has a singular course. In January 
it is sometimes six hours, so that there accordingly flood and ebb tides 
occur generally twice in a day ; and only one rise and fall of much 
longer duration than ordinarily is perceived at new and full moon. 
In the succeeding months, these longer tides repeatedly occur after 
new and full moon, so that at this period, for several succeeding 
days, the flood tide comes in but once a day, and thus also the ebb, 
and the duration of the rise and fall of the water is respectively twelve 
hours. In May, about new and full moon, they continue for eight days, 
and likewise the whole month of June the duration of the ebb and 
Hood tide is respectively twelve hours ; so that there is but one flood and 
ebb tide during the day. 

Then again in July, at new and full moon, there are tides of about 
six hours’ duration, so that two tides again occur in a day. 

In August and September, the number of days when short tides 
are perceived, is increasing. In October, the duration of all tides is 
about six%ours, and in November and December, at new and full 
moon, they again come in some long rises and falls. 

At the period of the change from these common or short tides (of 
about six hours) to the long ones (of about twelve,) a great rise and fall 
generally is alternate with a small one, and it is a remarkable fact, 
that these smaller rises and falls gradually decrease until they entirely 
disappear, and only one rise and fall takes place in the twenty-four hours. 

The reverse was the case on the change from long tides to the 
common or shorter ones. 

The same also appears to happen as regards the time of rise and 
fall, though in a less striking degree. * • 

The time of flood and ebb tide is here likewise very uncertain. It may, 
however, be stated, that at new and full moon, the ebb tide comes in 
about three o’clock in the morning, while it is more regular with regard to 
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the flood tide, and it is therefore impossible to calculate with exactness, 
the other days re-appearance of ebb and flood tide at Fagol. 

The mean rise and fall during the year was, ... 0* 50 ebb. 

The greatest, ... 0*97 

The smallest, ... 0*04 

The greatest difference between high and low water was observed 

in the West mousoon, and scarcely ever at new or full moon ; so that 
there accordingly existed no real spring tide : it never exceeded the 
fall by 1*03 ebb. 

The highest water-mark, on the other hand, was in the East monsoon, 
especially in the months of May and June. 

The difference in the rise and fall of the succeeding tides is here, 
as well as at the other stations, deserving notice ; and though the 
equality of the succeeding rise and falls evidently depends upon cer- 
tain rules, yet it is not to be traced, at the first glance at least, to the 
decrease of the moon. 

The monsoons, and likewise the stand of the sun’s solstice probably, 
exercise a more than common influence on these tides at Onrust near 
Batavia. No stream of ebb and flood, properly speaking, was observed 
any more than at Fagol or Klampsis, the stream which runs cannot be 
subjected to any certain rule, nor does the rise and fall of the water 
proceed with regularity. The stream in all directions is much influen- 
ced by the wind, and is very trifling, seldom exceeding one mile to one 
mile and a half. 

According to the observations that have been made, the duration of the 
rise and fall of the water in December, January, and February, was about 
twelve hours ; so that there is in one day, only once high water and 
once low ; sometimes, however, the water is longer flowing than ebbing. 

In March for some succeeding days, smaller tides were observed be- 
tween them, which being of very unequal duration ordinarily, were al- 
ternating in a short rise, succeeding a long one and vice versa. The 
recurrence of these small tides which first appeared twice or thrice in 
the month, may perhaps be brought into connexion with the age of 
the mo8n ; the number of days they continued decreased about July 
and August, though sometimes a short tide of one or two hours 
occurred ; with these exceptions, there was high and low water only 
once in twenty-four hours. 
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In the latter days of August, the number of days when the short 
tide comes in, it increases so that almost the whole month, as well as in 
September, two tides took place in the same days, though of a very irre- 
gular duration ; then the number of days when the short tides were 
observed again decreased, occurring only twice or thrice in the month ; 
till in December long tides almost always return, so that in this month 
there is only one ebb tide each day. 

However, supposing in January and February the short tides have 
been overlooked, which is not impossible, as the character of these 
was not known at the commencement of the observations, or we should 
be able to assign a reason, that in July and December long tides, and 
in September and February short tides take place, as well as between 
these months, the number of days when short tides obtain, decreases and 
increase ; something similar to this has been observed at Fagol ; but 
the period of long and short tides does not correspond. 

There is no peculiarity concerning the difference of the succeeding 
tides ; but we must not omit to notice, that there, as well as at Klampsis, 
in December, January, and February, Hood tide always comes in before 
noon, and this period is successively retarded ; the flood tide being ob- 
served during May in the night ; during June in the evening; during 
July and August in the afternoon ; in September before and after noon ; 
in October and November in those days where only one tide in one day 
took place before noon. It is evident from these facts, that during the 
East monsoon the flood-tide comes in the afternoon, and in the 
evening ; while during the West monsoon it was before noon, and in 
the morning just the reverse of what has been observed at Klampsis. 

The period of the flood tide at new and full moon, however irregu- 
lar it may be in the interval between them, is always about ten o’clock, 
(or between 9h. 30m. and lOh. 45m.) p. m. from March to December, 
that is in the East monsoon; and at a. m. from September to March 
in the West monsoon, a singular correspondence with the observations 
at Klampsis. It is evident that on account of the regularity of the 
tides, this period cannot be used as a mean number, to calculate the 
period of the flood tide for other days. 

The mean rise and fall was, ... ... 0* 67 ebb. 

The greatest, ... ... ... ... 1*32 

The smallest, ... ... ... ... 0*02 
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The greatest difference between high and low water took place in 
the West monsoon, and then especially at new and full moon, in the 
other parts of the year. The position of the moon was not observed 
having any reference to the water-mark. The highest water-mark 
was also in the W. monsoon, and especially in December. 


At Muntok in the Straits of Borneo . 

At this place, a decided stream of ebb and Hood took place, and the 
observations seem therefore most fit to establish on them a general 
rule for the tides within the Archipelago, and the short or middle 
tides. The flood stream at Muntok runs six or -eight hours in a day to 
the S. E. with a velocity of quarter, half, and sometimes of one and a half 
mile, while the ebb stream runs sixteen or eighteen hours every day, 
at the rate of one or two miles to W. by N. and W. N. W. The 
turn of the streams was not regular, nor to be brought into connexion 
with the rise and fall of the tide. In August, an ebb was even observed 
lasting more than thirty-eight hours, while the water in the mean time 
rises twice. 

After the monsoons, the common duration of the rise generally 
is ten hours, and that of the fall 14-30 ; afterwards at the first and 
last quarters of the moon, ebbs and floods, or the so-called short tides 
take place in one day, which last about six hours, or rather the mean 
duration of two rises is about 11-30, and that of two falls 12-35. 

The short tides ordinarily appear at a certain suspension of the 
fall or rise in the ebb and flood tide, called by the natives passing 
hetjil. Should these tides amount to two ebbs and two floods 
in a day, they are called by the natives, “ passing onok;' while ebb 
and flood, which run for a longer time, and precede the common tides 
of ebb and flood of twenty -four hours duration, bear the name of 
“ passing ma .” 

On the contrary, during the change of the monsoons, that is during 
April, May, October, and November, these middle tides run at new 
and full moon ; and here also as at Onrust, flood tide occurs during the 
West monsoon, in the afternoon and in the evening, and at new and 
full moon at 8h. 30m. 
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Daring these months, when at new and full moon short tides 
were running, the high water generally came in about 6h. 50m. in the 
morning, and at about 7h. 10m. in the evening. However, these numbers 
cannot exhibit a mean number, nor give a direction to calculate the 
high water of the other days, although the time of the flood tide, however 
irregular, seems daily to come in later, being retarded twelve hours in 
a fortnight, while this time on the appearance of the short tides has a 
most irregular course. 

The natives foretell sometimes very exactly the return of the small 
and the short tides. 

The greatest rise and fall was, ... ... 4* 26 ebb. 

The smallest, .. ... ... ... 0* 07 

The mean, ... * ... ... ... 2* 17 

The greatest difference between high and low water was at full moon 
iu December, in June, and May, and in general when the monsoons 
had passed ; while the difference during the months, while the monsoons 
changed, was less perceptible. 

The greatest rises and falls often took place at new and full moon, 
though by no means always. 

The highest water-mark was also observed when the monsoons were 
in their full force. Besides it deserves notice, that during the period 
when flood and ebb tide came in only once a day, that is during the 
common long tides, the rises and falls following each other successively 
increase and decrease ; while when two tides or middle tides occur in 
a day, the succeeding rises are alternately great and small, and thus 
also the falls, while the difference in the quantum of two succeeding 
rises, probably depends on the decrease of the moon. 


At Corimon , Java . 

An ebb and flood tide is here even less perceptible than at other 
stations. It appears, however, from the observations that were made, 
that here, as at Klampsis on the North coast of Madura, the stream runs 
especially with the rising water to the East, and with the falling water 
to the West ; in the East monsoon in the night, in the West monsoon in 
the day time. 
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The tides are very irregular ; there being only once in a day flood and 
ebb tide, and sometimes of the duration from nine to fifteen hours. 

The period of the flood tide has here, as at Klampsis and Onrust, a 
general though irregular retardation, viz. in the East monsoon, as at 
Klampsis, the high water comes in before noon and in the morning ; in 
September early in the morning ; in October, November, and December, 
in the night ; during the West monsoon in the night and in the even- 
ing ; in April in the afternoon ; while this period is most irregular during 
the turning months. 

The mean rise and fall was, ... ... 1* 25 ebb. 

The greatest, ... ... .. ... 2*03 

The highest water mark is in April, and generally the 21st and 22nd 
of the month. . 


At Tapara. 

No ebb and flood stream properly speaking, and the whole course 
of the tides very irregular. With the rising water, a stream was gene- 
rally observed having an easterly direction ; high water only once 
in the same day. Here also the period of the flood tide appears 
to undergo a general, though indefinite annual retardation, viz. the flood 
tides during the month of May and June take place after noon and 
at noon ; the ebb-tide in the morning and about midnight. 

In July, August, and September, they take place successively earlier, 
so that the high water comes in October about half-past five o’clock 
in the morning ; in December about half- past one in the morning ; and 
during the W. monsoon in the night and in the evening ; and consecu- 
tively the flood- tides again occur in the afternoon. The period of ebb 
and flood tides at new and full moon is very irregular. 

The mean rise and fall is, ... ... ... 1*31 ebb. 

The greatest, 2* 00 

The highest water-mark was observed in October. 


At Macassar. 

According to some observations of a later date transmitted to us, 
viz. during the three first months of 1840, the tides are very irregular; 
having a close correspondence with the tides on the Javanese sea. 
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The flood-tide, though with little force, runs to the N. E. and N.N.E. 
the ebb-tide to the S. W. and S. S. YV. either stream much dependent 
on the wind. 

During the full strength of the monsoons, there appears long tides 
to prevail, being only one flood and one ebb tide in twenty-four hours, 
and as at Muntok and Onrust, during the change of the monsoons pe- 
riodically, returning short tides took place twice in a day ; and during 
this period they were all short tides of about six hours. At new and 
full moon, the flood-tide comes in at about 6h. 20m. There is no daily 
retardation of the flood-tide. It appears, as at Klaiupsis, on the 
north coast of Madura, that during the W. monsoon the high water 
takes place in the afternoon, and most likely the converse during the E. 
monsoon. 

A mean number cannot be obtained here. 

The highest rise was during the 3 first months of 1840, i. 60 ebb. 

The mean, ... ... ... ... ... ... 0. 73 

If we then compare the course of the tides at the different stations, 
there is evidently observed a sensible difference of the tides without 
the Archipelago, viz. of those on the West coast of Sumatra and 
on the South coast of Java and of Ainboyna, from those within the 
Javanese sea. Here we are able to fix a certain mean number, by 
means of which the time of high water is to be calculated, totally 
different from the course of the tides within the Javanese sea. 

The former it appears follow the well known rules of the tides; 
there is twice in the day ebb and twice flood tide, and two tides take 
place in the space of somewhat more than twenty-four hours in 
the whole, depending on the moon's passing the meridian. 

Here we are able to fix a certain mean number, by means of which 
the time of high water is to be calculated beforehand, totally different 
from the course of the tides within the Javanese sea, which cannot 
be traced to the common rules ; they rather arc governed by the locali- 
ty, the position of the sun, and the monsoons dependent on it. 

We may however state, that in the Javane^p sea high water is 
only once a day, and that besides these, long tides, or rather rises 
and falls, which of more or less duration last together somewhat more 
than twenty-four hours. Small or short tides prevail, whose very 
regular return depends on several causes, especially on the monsoons 
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and the sun’s solstice. They may perhaps be subjected to a certain 
rule ; because the natives of this Archipelago are able often to foretell 
with great exactness the return of the small tides. 

Although (notwithstanding the irregular return of the hour of high 
water) at new and full moon at the same place, the tides generally 
return at the same hour ; yet these cannot be fixed a mean number for 
the different stations upon this sea. 

In general annual (although irregular) retardation of the daily period 
of the high water, which appears also to depend on the sun’s solstice 
like the short or middle tides, is a singular character of the Javanese 
sea, or perhaps of all seas situated within an Archipelago. 

Besides, it must be noticed, that the streams are still more irregular 
than the rise and fall of the water, and much depends on the prevailing 
winds. 

Order. 

E. Lucas, 

Rear Admiral , Commander of II. M. Nary 

in East India , and Inspector of the Nary . 


By order of the Rear Admiral , Commander of His 
Majesty's Nary in East India , and Inspector of the Navy, 

W. De Constant Rebecque, 

Adjutant and Naval Lieutenant. 
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Journal kept while Travelling in Seistan. Ify the late C>apt. Edward 
Conoixy. 


I left Herat on the 1 1th of August 1839 in progress to Seistan. All 

, the papers and credentials with which I had been 

Leave Herat. 1 r 

furnished by II. M. Shah Shooja and Mr. Macnagh- 

ten having been stolen from me near Herat, Major Todd wrote out 

„ . . a new list of instructions for my guidance, and 

Papers stolen. 

Appendix 1. procured letters of introduction to the chiefs, through 

whose country I should pass, from II. M. Shah Kamraun and his 


Letters of jiilro- 
iluction. 


Vuzeer Yar Mahomed Khan. He also gave me 
letters from himself to the several chiefs. 


The vuzeer appointed two persons of influence and respectability 
to accompany me into Seistan, or as far as 1 might judge con- 
venient ; they were to receive no fixed salary ; but I promised to 
Escort reward them according to their services and utility. 

Both were accompanied by a few horsemen. 

I had also as an escort, an Ishaukzye, named Sultan Khan, with 
six horsemen, who had been made over to me at Candahar by H. M. 
Shah Shooja. 

The vuzeer sent me before I started a handsome horse, and what 
was more valuable, one of the five mules which were captured from the 
Persians during the siege. This animal was worth at even Herat 360 Rs. 
We reached Subzawar on the evening of the 15th; when about a mile 
from the town, we were met by a messenger from the governor 

(Syed Mahomed, a son of the vuzeer Yar Mahomed 
Subzawar. __ . 

Khan,) who conducted us to a garden house, which 
had been prepared for our reception. On reaching this, we found 
seated, waiting for us, a Persian gentleman, a sort of mentor to the 
young lord ; the Sheeghaussee, and several other well dressed persons, 
who repeated “ You are welcome, you are very welcomi,” a hundred 
times ; a zeafut followed of forty sheep, and attah, barley and ghee suffi- 
cient for my whole camp for six days. Till late at night, message after 
message came from the sirdar to inquire if I was tired, if my brains 
were clear. 
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The Governor. 


Description of the 
Town. 


Kith. — This morning I was hardly up, before the sirdar visited me, 
with a long train of followers ; he sat a fatiguingly 
long time, talking nothings. He talks so fast, that 
his servants even confess that they only understand half he says, and 
as he mingles a large proportion of Pushtoo with his Persian, I found 
some difficulty in following him : he has a pleasing appearance and 
manner. 

I rode out in the evening ; the town is a poor collection of huts, but 
in the fort are some twenty houses of Hindoos, who 
are perhaps the most contented of Shah Kamraun’s 
subjects ; not that they are better treated than the 
rest, but that the oppression to which they are subjected seems less, 
and tolerable in comparison with what they dread from Shcah intoler- 
ance, should the Persians gain the ascendant. 

Oil ray return home I sent my head Mirza, Mahomed Juher, to 
the newly-discovered Prince, with respectful messages, and an apology 
for not calling, on the plea of my being a traveller, having nothing 
tit to present, &c. The fact was, my tosha hhaneh was not large, and 
it was necessary to husband my resources. 

The prince at Subzawar is the youngest son of Shah Kamraun, and 
is named Zemaun. One of these princes is attached 
to every government under the rule of Shah Kam- 
raun, to assist in the administration of justice, since 
prmcL'b. no one but a Puddozye could execute a criminal with- 

out fear of retaliation. When the real governor wishes to punish an 
offender, he sends him to the prince, who, dressed all in black, in the 
robes of punishment, poskaki gauzub , himself superintends the execu- 
tion ; besides the more usual punishment of cutting 
off the ears and lips, slitting the nose, &c. tortures 
of several kinds have been common. 

Syud Mahomed paid me auother visit in the afternoon, as I had 
announced my intention of pursuing my journey to-morrow. lie shewed 
me a letter from his father, begging that I would 
Mahomed Ktmn. permit one Ilubeeboollah Khan to accompany me to 
Seistan, that he might through my influence pur- 
chase grain, which at present he said, from Shah Pusund Khan’s being 
unfriendly to him, he could not do. 11c also requested, that I would 


•Shaluudch Zemaun. 


Condition of the 


Torture. 
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make over any grain, I could buy on the public account to the same. 
To the first proposition I made no objection. Ilubeeboollah I knew 
to be a man of character and respectability; he is^n Ishaukzyc, and 
son of the Mir Akbar of Shah Zemaun ; and as he was well acquainted 
with Seistan, where he had lived for more than a year as the agent of 
the Herat government, I thought he might prove useful. 

On taking leave of the governor I presented him with a pistol of 
small value, and a shawl, apologizing for the poor- 
MXmi-a°Khn“!f npss of the S' ft b y repeating, what 1 had been re- 
peating, since I arrived but without much effect, that 
I was travelling as a mere private individual, and uninvested with 
political authority. Syud Mahomed expressed himself quite satisfied 
with the offering, and sent me two sorry horses in return ; he also 
pressed a few more horsemen on me, as the road between Subzawar 
and Turrali was not accounted safe. As I was mounting my horse, a 
person slipped a letter into my hand and slunk away ; it was from 
the prince, begging me to mediate with Major Todd, that his allow- 
ance might be increased, and wishing me a pros- 
I’niur. 1 10UI th ° perous journey. Our road lay on the banks of the 
river Adrascund, which shewed traces of having been 
once richly cultivated ; but at present they are covered with grass and 

, , weeds, on which large numbers of sheep, camels, 

Leave Subzawar. * 

horses, and cows were feeding. We made a detour to 

visit the Killah Duchter, celebrated in the traditions of this part 
of the country; but were not repaid for our trouble. The Killah 
Duchter is a small ruined fort on the left bank of the Adrascund, 
.. ... . 1% , where that river turns the hills, and on the extreme 

edge of these hills is built, just opposite the other 
fort a wall and parapet, now in ruins, with a high tower in tolerable 
preservation, and which is seen for miles. This last is the Killah 
Pisur, and the son and daughter used to nurse each other with 
mutual sieges. W T hile we were sitting on the tower of the Killah Pisur, 
which commands a fine view of the plain below, yre perceived a horse- 
man trotting towards us from the town. It appeared that a boy, the 

,, , slave of some person about the sirdar, had ran away 

Runaway Slave. _ _ , _ . , „ „ „ 

and had taken service with one of my followers. The 

moment the horseman approached, the poor boy went without saying a 


Leave Subzawar. 


Killah Duchter. 


Runaway Slave. 
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word towards him, and jumped up behind him ; the man not even halt- 
ing, turned his horse, and trotted back again to Subzawar with his 
reclaimed property ; for there was no time to interfere if even I had 
the will to do so. 

From Subzawar to Imanet, the villages are inhabited by mixed 
tribes of Durances ; but between Imarut and Jaigee, 

Imanet. 

the population is entirely composed of Goorazyc 
Moorzye. We met on the road a pleasing sight, — some few Kheils re- 
turning from the south to re- settle in their old lands in Subzawar. The 
j ^ Dlehikzye Kheil, with whom I was so near being ob- 

liged to fight at Ahinuk, as related in a former re- 
port, had also just returned to their ancient habitations, laded it was 
said with spoils, of which a part was the Company’s camels. I re- 
ported this last circumstance to Major Todd, not thinking the present 
a prudent time for me to stir in the matter. 

At .Taya two gentlemen, who were travelling towards Laush on their 

private affairs, requested leave to accompany my party. One was the 

son of the old Moorzye lord, so well described by Mr. Elphinstone, 

Ahmed Khan ; the other was a relation, Dost Mahomed Populzye, a 

person well known in the modern history of Herat ; they both shared 

in the general ruin which has fallen on all men of rank under the 

rule of Yar Mahomed Khan, whose policy it has always been to allow 

the clans subject to Herat, to be without a head ; so that there should 

. . . . . „ be no one of influence in the country but himself and 

Joined by two Du- > J 

ranee gentlemen. his immediate adherents. Though I could not but 
fear that the two nobles came to beg, it was diffi- 
cult to refuse giving them the protection they asked for, particularly 
as a few miles from Jaya we had a few hours before met two different 
parties who had been robbed by the lawless inhabitants of the hills. 
Their followers did not consist of more than eight horsemen, so we bid 
them ail welcome, and assigned them their station in the camp, they 
agreeing to share in the fatigue of keeping watch at night, in which 
every person with me,*of whatever class he might be, took his part. Our 
watches were not indeed kept with the silent decorum of a European 
camp, though perhaps in a manner equally effectual. Several parties 

XT . . , , . of twos and threes sat round fires in different quar- 

Night watch. n 

ters, and kept themselves awake by singing songs, 
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verses of which were taken up by one party from the other ; and by 
calling out to each other at the top of their voices, hoshear , “ be watch- 
ful,” every five minutes. 

You leave the valley of Jaya by a narrow pass, which runs at right 
angles to it, and enter a barren plain called Baboor ; as you approach 
the Bobehi Barran hills, you find the whole country 
Approach Furrah. CQvered with a beautiful grass, so that you may sup- 
pose it a meadow in England. But this grass, which is called kcertah , 
has some property noxious to cattle, and is therefore useless. After 
this, you come upon the valley of the Purrah road, which was, and 
should be, one mass of cultivation ; the banks of the river presented 
a lively appearance of green gardens, of villages, and fields. 

We now crossed through miles of ruined walls, and did not meet one 
Its desolate ap- inhabitant till we were quite close to the town. When 
pcarancc. the Candahar sirdars retired, and the present governor, 

Futteh Khan, was sent to occupy the fort, a scene of desolation presented 
itself to him, which I cannot describe better than in his own words : — 
“ I went to the top of the castle, from whence there is an uninter- 
rupted view for miles ; through all the wide space below me, I could not 
perceive one human being or the smoke of a single fire.” The few peo- 
ple he had with him actually lived on the grapes, which were the only 
things the Candaliarecs had not destroyed. They dried and made sugar 
from them, and sent them to Baudan and other places around, getting 
grain in exchange. We halted on the evening of the 21st on the banks 
of the river, about two miles from the town ; the next morning Futteh 
Mahomed Khan, who the evening before had been 
amusing himself with the munzud bauzee at a village 
some eight miles off*, but who the moment he heard of my arrival left 
his betrothed to come and meet me, rode up with a few followers, and 
escorted me to a wretched mud house in the fort, which I afterwards 
learnt was his own residence, which he had vacated for me. After in- 
ducting me into my quarters he took his leave, and shortly afterwa/ds 
sent me whole maunds of delicious grapes, a mule load of melons, and 
provision for four days for my party. People came in to know whether 
this was sufficient, that more would be sent, &c. A respectable person 
was left to attend on my wants, who every half hour 
brought iu a cup of tea and a bullion. In the even- 


Thc Governor. 


Reception. 
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iug the governor called again, accompanied by the heads of all the 
Kheils around, who apologized for not having come out to meet me, as 
they had not expected me so soon. I disclaimed all title to such honors, 
but this they evidently considered as mere words of course. The 
room was so small that it was with difficulty all my guests could 
squeeze in. I had heard reports of Khyrmun Meerza having encamped 
outside Subzawar, and of his having sent to Shah Pussund Khan to 
desire him to get ready (>0,000 khurwars of grain, as he was coming 
with an army. “ I have written,” said Futteh Khan to Shah Pussund to 
say, “ that if he does any thing of the kind he shall repent of it.” This 
flourish was amusing enough to me, who knew the relative situation of 
the parties. There was much talk of the JBeloochee chuppaoiag , 
BcIoocIumj plunder- ail( * ^ uma Khan, the brother of the Ex-Candahar 
in S* sirdar, was reported to have been stripped. 

The many stories T heard of the boldness and strength of these 
plundering bands, and the assertion of several people, who pretended to 
have been well informed on the subject, that there was no grain procur- 
able at Jorodine, determined me to leave eighty camels, (which I had 

, brought from Herat with me for Major Todd to load 
Determined to leave J 

camels brought fur with grain for the use of the mission,) at Furrah. 
grain at Furrah. . 

This measure, too, might disarm any jealousy Shah 
Pussund Khan might have perceived by my bringing these camels, 
which he might suppose were sent by his rival the vuzeer, and it would 
serve to counteract the prevailing notion of my being laden with 
gold, which caused all the beggars to collect firound me from far 
and near. I was much annoyed with people rushing into my room 
with a large tray, perhaps containing one melon, or getting introduced 
on the plea of business, and then presenting a pair of gloves, or some such 

triHe, and begging for shufkut , which literally means 
Expensive presents, an( j rea Uy mone y. As all the heads of Kheils 

had sent me presents of fruits, we had more grapes and melons than 
we could have consumed for several days. I asked Futteh Khan how to 
get rid of the nuisance, and if it was the “ custom” for travellers to 
be thus taxed ; he said it was all imposition, and mentioned as an 
example, that when the king of Persia rides out an order is given 
that no one should make an offering, I of course profited by the lesson. 
Beggars of this kind are sometimes very impertinent and exacting, and 
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will return the contra- donation, unless they think it sufficiently large. A 
villager brought a sheep to Shah Pussund Khan’s father : ‘ Give the man 
a choghu * said the chief to his Nazir. The Nazir took off his own cloak 
and gave it. It was old and torn. The villager looked at it, turned 
it over, and putting it down at the Khan’s feet, said, “ Here, take your 
old choghu , and give me back my sheep.” 

23rd. — I called on the prince Saudut-ool-Moolk, Futteh Khan having 

Prince Saudut-ool hinted to me that a present was not required. He 

M was seated in a small room in the citadel, and made 

me sit down beside him, without any attempt at formality. He was 

coarsely dressed, and had just the air of a Buniah . He is fat, short, and 

jolly looking, and talked much with a loud voice, smiling all the while, 

and this good humoured personage has lately seated himself oil the road 

between Furrah and Girishk, and in company with his brother of Ghore 

amuses himself with plundering passengers. From the prince I went to 

the governor, whose house was more wretched than 
Governor’s house. , .... 

my own. We walked out together to visit the pits, 

where they were making saltpetre, with which the whole plain of 

Furrah is encrusted. 

The process of extracting it is simple ; a platform of wood and 
branches is thrown across a pit, and covered with 
iwfpite. earth scraped from the surface : this is wetted, and 
the saltpetre drips through into a reservoir below, from which it is 
ladled out into bowls, when it is boiled, and left to crystallize. The 
crystals are as clear and shining as amber. Any quantity may be made 
here ; but at present they only collect enough for their own consump- 
tion, from some foolish idea of its being dangerous to sell it to their 
neighbours, who are, or may be, enemies, chiefly from the general lan- 
gour of commerce in this part of the country. When Shumsoodeen 
Khan was governor of Furrah, he is said to have exported it with much 
advantage to his revenues, Seistan for example affording a ready market. 
Nothing but common salt having as yet been found there, a little is still 
sent annually to that country from the pits. We ascended to the top of 
the citadel, and a more melancholy prospect if would be difficult to 
View from the ci- imagine ; of the fort I have sent a plan to Major 
Todd. The walls are of considerable thickness, 
except in the S. W. face ; the inside of the fort contains only 


Saltpetre. 


some 
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twenty houses with domed roofs built of mud, with the exception of 
perhaps three rather larger places, such as the one I lived in. 

In the centre is a pond of stagnant water, which the inhabitants have 

not energy enough to drain off, though it is the 

Unhcalthincss of ° 

Furrah. cause of much unhealthiness, and numbers of people 

fall victims to fever and ague when the plain is 
inhabited. The rest of the fort is occupied by the mounds raised for 
salt-pits ; some in use, others deserted. Round two or three sides of the 
fort were the ruins of the town, now containing no inhabitants, nearly 
all of them having fled to Lausli. There were no Hindoos, no shops. You 
could not have purchased a rupee’s worth of grain. 

24th. — The sirdar proposed a pic nic to a celebrated Hindoo place 
of pilgrimage, called the Bebehi (a corruption per- 
haps of Bcbe) Baran, of the raining lady , in *he hills 
N. of the town, or and about twelve miles off. A spring from the heights 
above is discharged upon a large table rock, projecting from the side 
of the hill, through which the water filtrates, dropping like rain for a 
space of about fifty feet. The effect is very beautiful. On a small level 
space just above the dripping rock, a Hindoo fakecr had stationed himself, 
and supported by numerous pilgrims, who flocked to him, had lived 
there fourteen years. Ilis visiters built him a very comfortable house 
of two rooms, and outside was a clear place for bathing, a space set 
apart for his cooking, and even a little garden. The Bebehi Baran is 
situated at the end of a gorge, which on the Persians raising the siege of 
Herat, the Furrahecs fortified against the Candaharces, who had posses- 
sion of their fort. The soldiers annoyed the hermit, or perhaps the 
earthen vessels for grain which are remarked round his chamber were 
not filled so regularly in those troubled times — he left his retreat. 

I afterwards met him in Seistan ; he was a young man still, not forty. 

„ , He came to me, as a brother Hindoo, to beg the gift 

of five rupees, to take him back again to his old 
house, where he says he intends to pass the remainder of his days. I 
gave him what he wanted, and I afterwards learnt that he has once 
more taken possessidn of his house on the Bebehi Baran. 

25th. — The two nobles who had accompanied me from Jaujer, sent 


Dismiss my two 
guests. 


to say, that if I would only feed them, they would 
follow me into Seistan ; there were reasons for not 
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acceding to this ; one of which I may mention, that Ahmed Khan’s son 
had some demand to make on Shah Pussund Khan, and he thought 
that his being in my suite, would ensure its being granted. I therefore 
declined the offer, on the plea of wishing to be as private as possible, 
and not to incommode my generous hosts with a larger camp than 
was necessary. I had been sending them a few sheep and grain and 
fruit out of the superfluity which Futteh Khan and others had forced 
upon me, and through Mahomed Taher, had intimated to them, that I 
had only money sufficient for the expences of the road. I now sent a 
parting present of food for two or three days, and consigned them, 
in the Afghan fashion, to God. 

Mahomed Seddie Khan, one of the persons sent with me by Yar 
Mahbmed Khan, had been since our arrival at his 
home > a villa S e not far from Furrah - I lear,lt to-day 
by chance, that this man had a blood feud with the 
chief of Toojk, a place we have to pass on our road to Laush. I im- 
mediately dispatched a letter to Mahomed Seddie, telling him that he 
must take his leave of me here, and requesting him to send inc some ser- 
vant, or to come himself, for his khilhit. The Cosssid brought back a 
reply, that Mahomed Seddie was coming in person to answer my letter. 
This evening we heard from a traveller of the flight of Dost Ma- 
homed, and the occupation of Caubul. 

The governor called to wish me good bye, as I was to start for 
Laush in the morning. I gave him some gay pieces of cloth, which I 
heard would be acceptable to him, for the lady he was courting ; he 
sent me a horse worth about fifty rupees. Before he took leave, he 
ordered his attendants out of the room, and begged me to intercede 
with Major Todd in his favour, that he may not be turned out of his 
government. “ I have no heart now,” he said, “ to make any improve- 
ments ; for the moment I have made the appointment worth holding, that 
villian Dyn Mahomed Khan, who has the ear of the vuzeer, will be 
sent to supercede me.” Futteh Mahomed Khan is a relation of vuzeer 
Yar Mahomed Khan, and is known to us as the envoy who was sent 
from Herat to Teheran. He is a thin, yellow compiexioned, insignificant 


Character of Futteh 
Klmn. 


looking personage, with a very timid manner, indica- 
tive of his character, as it was the hoorj he de- 


fended, upon which the Persian assault was made at 


the siege of Herat. He has since enjoyed, and makes the most of a 
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reputation for bravery ; but it is said that on the day of the storm he 
was actually running away, when a young Furrahi seized him by the 
arm, and unconsciously making use of a famous expression, said, “ The 
enemy are not there.” 

Futteh Khan is, however, a very pleasant companion ; any timidity of 
manner soon wears off, and he has all the polish and address of a 
Persian. His kindness and polite attentions to myself, (not to mention 
the profuse hospitality, for which however the vuzeer of Herat, and not 
Futteh Khan, is to be thanked,) I must confess somewhat blinded me 
as to his real character, which I only discovered at Joroaine, when I 
was thrown among the exiled Furrahees. They perhaps exaggerated his 
demerits ; but it would appear that on his assuming the government of 
Furrah, he persecuted the few inhabitants that still remained in the 
district, on the plea of their having joined the enemy, and thrtis con- 
tributed as much as the Candaharees themselves, to the desolation of 


the province. 

26th. — We were hardly outside the walls of Furrah, when a letter was 
brought from Shah Pussund Khan to say, that on 
Letter from futteh accoU nt of the danger of the road, he had sent out 

some twenty or thirty horse and foot to meet me at 
his frontier, and that he had prepared a room for me in his house. We 
were catching fish with coculus mdicus in the river at Barunduk, 
where as the name implies, there is a water-fall, and a deep pool famous 
for its fish, when we were disturbed by a mounted party. This was the 
escort sent by Shah Pussund Khan, headed, by a person called the 
Shaughoussee 9 (because he had formerly served in that capacity to some 
prince at Turrah, Thenazis, and other respectable people.) The Shau - 
ghoussee apologized for the absence of the Khan’s grandson and for 
the paucity of the horsemen ; the young Khan and all the horse they 
could muster, having gone only a few days before to take possession of 
Killah Rab. As we approached Toojk, we could have counted its very 
inhabitants, for I suppose there was hardly a male who had not come 
out to see the first real Feringee who had ever visited them. Vi- 
kovitch they consider) what he called himself, a Cossack. We marched 
into the town in a ludicrous sort of procession ; nu- 
merous old women kept throwing water at me, as 
a symbol of welcome; and to keep off the evil eye, beggars burnt in- 
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cense under my horse’s belly ; little boys with long sticks in their hands 
were continually crying, “ Remember the poor scholars,” talib ul- 
ilm ; and a testy fakeer walked just before me, and made my horse 
jump every minute by calling out, ya Jink, The custom of throwing 
water I saw in no other place but in the Laush territories; it re- 
sembles the presenting the “$ullus” of Rajpootanna. They have ano- 
ther mode of welcome peculiar to Laush. When a new governor arrives, 
they tie a cow to a platform, which is carried on men’s shoulders a 
few miles on the road ; while the chief is coming a man, stands on the 
platfrom with a knife in his hand, calling out “ Shall I kill, shall I 
kill ?” If the governor says, u Kill,” they prophecy he will be a tyrant. If 
he spares the animal, they escort him with great joy and acclamation to 
his house. The governor of Toojk, Khan Ishaukzye, named Jaun Ma- 
homed 4£han, met him before we reached the town ; we sat on a carpet 
under a tree while the tents were pitching ; all the house tops and 
branches of the trees around us being crowded with people eagerly gaz- 
ing at us, and bursting into laughter every now and then, at the strange 
dress of myself aud the sergeant. Jaun Mahomed, a singularly good- 
humoured-looking and talking person, began the conversation by saying, 
that he had been a rebel for twelve years, and he evidently prided 
himself no little upon it. But said he, “ Yar Mahomed and I are now 
fast friends, and he has just sent me two horses.” 

He was very anxious to know, how we could govern Mussulmans. 
“ For instance,” he said, “ suppose you had taken Candahar for your- 
selves, instead of Shah Shooja.” After disclaiming the possibility of such 
an event as our taking Candahar for ourselves, I endeavoured to explain, 
that in India we governed Mussulmans according to their own laws, 
with some limitations ; and mentioned as an example the prohibition of 
^ f ^ blood feuds, &c. “ That may be all very good,” he said, 

“ but I should like to see any law that would prevent 
me killing a man who had killed one of mine.” Hoping to get a little 
quiet, we retired to our tents ; but the curiosity of the people could not 
be repressed; a large crowd squatted themselves around the doors, trying 
to peer through the chick to see what we were 'doing, and every now 
and then some beggar would 'poke his head in, and whine out, 
Ai berae khoda / u Ah for God’s sake.” Night only relieved us from this 
persecution ; I became rather alarmed after what Jaun Mahomed had 
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said regarding blood feuds, that Mahomed Siddie, who had not yet come 
in or sent his man, might, trusting to my protection join me here, and 
some unpleasant fray might ensue, in which my name would be mixed 
up. Sultan Khan reassured me, “ that Mahomed Siddie was much too 
knowing to trust himself within the reach of his enemy ; that the 
quarrel was nearly extinct, and propositions for settling it by a marri- 
age had been sent in ; and that as it had lasted 30 years, about an equal 
number of lives on each side had cooled it ; they would be unwilling to 
renew the affair by fresh blood ; but of course,” he added “ if they meet, 
they will attack each other.” The two Douranee chiefs who had join- 
ed me at Jarja were halting for a few days at Toojk, having come on 
from Furrali a day or two before me. They were in great distress ; two 
of their horses having been stolen, and one having died. I thought this 
a good opportunity of doing a civil thing ana cheap 
(nvc awa) <i horse. j therefore sent them one of the horses which 

Syud Mahomed Khan had given me. It was a worthless beast, not 
worth its feed ; but I heard that the gift was much appreciated. We staid 
one night at Toojk, which has about one hundred and twenty houses. 
The inhabitants were of the same tribe (Tylshih) as their master, 
Ilyderzye Ishaukzyes. There were also a few of other 
loojk. tribes, emigrants, and half a dozen chiefs, and altoge- 

ther there was an air of coinfort about the place remarkable after the 
general misery of the country we had been passing through. It has lately 
been made over to Shah Pussund. Jaun Mahomed Khan, who had been 
a most liberal host, insisted on riding out some miles with me. He 
was accompanied by his son, a young man of about 20, and some five 
or six other people, all his relations ; and all well mounted on horses 
which Yar Mahomed had given the chief on his coming in. We took 
a parting pipe. I threw a choga over his shoulders, and we shook 
hands. 

That we might get into Laush in good time the next morning, we 
stepped on the banks of the Furrah river, where there was water in 
small pools at Kurawan Kezc, about eight miles from the fort. We 
reached our ground at midnight, and after cooking a rude dinner in the 
Afghan manner, on the ramrods of matchlocks, lay down to sleep. 
When I awoke in the morning, a man was sitting shivering by 
my bed. To my question, “ Who are you?” he could only answer 
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“ They have killed him ; they have killed him.” “Killed whom?” I said, 

starting up in alarm. “ Mahomed Siddie.” As soon 
Mahomed Siihlic. .. . ,, . . .. , . 

as we were able to re- assure the trembling wretch 

sufficiently to allow of his giving a connected account of what had 
occurred, we learned that Mahomed Siddie, who was desirous of com- 
ing on with me, had determined to rejoin us by making a detour to 
avoid Toojk; and striking into the road a few miles below, he had 
just reached the road, w r hen he was met face to face by Jaun Mahomed’s 
party returning home ; lie had but two more with him, his nephew and a 
servant, the man who had come to me. Jaun Mahomed's brother, the 
moment he saw his enemy jumped off his horse and fired his match- 
lock, but missed. Jaun Mahomed called out to let the other party alone ; 
but just at this moment Mahomed Siddie’s nephew fired, on which Jaun 
Mahomtd’s son galloping up, killed him before he could remount, with 
one blow of his sword. The other two tied, and Jaun Mahomed and the 
rest coming up, all dug their swords into the dead body. The last 
circumstance we learnt afterwards ; and such is always the custom in 
similar cases. Somewhat relieved at finding that Mahomed Siddie 
was not himself killed, (the servant’s fright alone having caused him to 
mention his name,) we now consulted how to secure his servant’s safety ; 
for he was clinging to me for protection, and declaring that he should be 
murdered by the Ishaukzyes. The Shaughoussee swore that no harm 
should happen to him while he remained with me, and then the man 
consented to accompany us as far as Laush, when he would get a 
present and khillut for his master. As we were riding along ; I asked 
the Shaughoussee, “Is the feud now quenched ; do 

Shah PusmiihI Khan. 

you want any more lives ? ' He answered by holding 
out two fingers. Some sixteen lives have been lost in this quarrel. 

Wc were met at about 200 yards from the fort gate by the Khan, 
^imself mounted, and his attendants on foot, for all the horsemen were 
either with me or at Killah Rab ; we dismounted and joined hands, and 
as every one with me had to place his hands between those of the 
Khan, I thought we should never have mounted again. The room 
selected for me was nearly at the top of the castle, and the same in 
which Vikovitch had lived. It was small, not very clean, and but 
poorly furnished ; but to compensate these disadvantages, it commanded 
a view of the plain below, of which we wore never tired The fort 
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of Jorroaine is about two miles from the rich valley, dotted with villages, 
anc^ the river running close under the walls. From the exaggerated 
accounts of the Ileratees, who always speak of Laush as an impregnable 
place, I had expected to find it at least a strong fort. It is in fact no- 
thing but a castle, and could soon be reduced by shells, or even storm- 
ed, for it has one weak side. 

The appearance of the fort could only be understood by a drawing, 
and unfortunately my views of this and of some 
other places have been, by mistake, left at Canda- 
har. It will be sufficient to mention here, that as the name “ Laush” 
implies, the fort is built on the edge of a high “ cliff 1 ,” immediately 
under which flows the Furrah river ; on the East face it has the 
perpendicular cliff 1 , over which are erected buildings to a height of 
perhaps 400 feet ; a great part of these will, I suspect, foil down 
the precipice in another year, for the water in the spring cuts below, 
weakening of course the upper bank, and already several ominous 
cracks may be observed. I pointed this out to the Khan, and recom- 
mended his turning the stream by a bank from immediate contact with 
the base of his castle ; but he will doubtless forget the advice he pro- 
mised to follow, till half his family are overwhelmed by the fall of 
his house. The N. and W. faces are detached from the high plain 
beyond them by a deep ravine ; but the S. side offers but little obstruc- 
tion to a regular army. Laush is an ancient place, though I do not 
remember its name mentioned in history. The cliff on which it stands 
has many caves cut in it, and there are said to be subterranean pas- 
sages, to which perhaps the women of the garrison could retire in case 
of its being attempted to shell the fort ; but most of these passages 
have neither fallen in, nor have been stopped up. In case it should be 
necessary to take the place, a mine led under only a small part of 
the E. cliff, would I suspect on exploding, bring down half the castle. 
Laush and its territories belonged to the Vuzeer Shah Wallee ; it was 
destroyed by Timoor Shah, and remained desolate till taken possession 
of and rebuilt by Shah Pussund Khan, on whom it was bestowed by 
Mahmood, when he Returned from Teheran. The life of Shah Pussund 
Khan would occupy a volume. A sketch of it will not be in appropri- 
ate here, as his actions and character have frequently been misrepre- 
sented. There are three principal families among the Ishaukzyes, 
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which will be best understood by a diagram. This diagram will 
also serve, to explain much of the ensuing narative 

Ishaukzyes have four principal divisions. 

IIaw\zyks. Terozyes. Munduuzyes. Idzyes. 


Shudaonzyes. Zadinzyes. Ahmedzyes. 

Shah Pussund Ivhau ; Muddut Khan ; Moor At- Kolum Dil Khan; 
Ahmed Shah’s Gene- zul Khan ; Dila Sar lladgi ; Sclah Mahomed Khan, 
ral, his family in po- Dost Mahomed Khan; Wull (vulgarly called Sauloo) 
verty at Candahar. Mahomed, present head. side of Shah Pussund 

derived from Shah Ma- 
homed Goolzar Khan, 
governor of Fcraria, at 
Candahar. 


Kussool Khan, with Abdool llu- Abdool Ma- Mahomed Siddick 
King of Persia; Ah- beeb, blind at jeet, service Khan, a child; Maho- 
med Khan, governor Lausli. of Shah med llusscin, a child; a 

of Killah Rah; his Shooja at mother; a daughter of 

mother, a daughter Candahar. Khan Jchan Khan, 

of Shah Pussund Kn. 
brother of Khan Ju- 
lian Khan of Seistan. 

Ahmed Shah, when after the fashion of the Ghilzees he portioned 
out the offices of his household among the Douranees, and made them 
hereditary in particular families, assigned four appointments to the 
Ishaukzyes : Mir Aspaha, master of the horse ; Purawal, leader of the van ; 
Darogha of camels ; and Mir Shikar, chief huntsman. The grandfather 
of Shah Pussund Khan, (Rumal Khan,) was Mir Aspaha of Timoor 
Shah, ..as was Ruheem Dil Khan of Shah Mahomed. Saleh Khan 
followed Mahmood in his wanderings in Tartary ; but alarmed at the 
murder of his clansman, Meer Alum, went over to Shah Shooja, as 
related in Conolly’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 362. 

2 T 
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Mahmood understanding, doubtless, the true motive for his deser- 
tion, wrote him a letter to the following effect: — c< I have made 
you ; if you will not remain with me, do not at least join my 0110111168 .” 
Saleh Khan on receipt of this, determined to stand neuter, and went off 
to his fort at Laush. 

Hadgi Feroze wishing to get Jorraine and its dependencies for him- 
self, sent Dost Mahomed Khan Populzye with an army to take it, and 
Shah Pussund, who had no stores laid in to enable him to stand a siege 
gave up Jorraine, on consideration of being allowed to keep Laush. 
Dost Mahomed soon after, desirous of returning to Herat, insisted on 
Saleh Khan's leaving the neighbourhood, and that Khan, who had no 
power to refuse, went off to Kamraun, who was now governor of Can- 
dahar. The prince received him kindly, and kept him six months ; after- 
wards quarrelling with his manager, (Gool Mahomed Khan Populzye,) 
he gave Shah Pussund his place. In this situation he continued for nine 
or ten years, and Laush and Jorraine had again come into his possession, 
the garrison having ejected the governor left at the latter by Dost Ma- 
homed, and given the place to the Ishaukzyes. 

At the seizure of Shah Pussund Khan at Herat (Conolly, vol. ii. p. 408) 
he led a most eventful life, till the death of Mustapha Khan (Ibid, 413 ;) 
during that period he wandered from place to place perpetually and 
with much success plotting against Kamraun ; making friends at differ- 
ent times with the rulers of Khaff, Toorbuk, Meshed, &e. He even 
visited Teheran, and was well received by the king of Persia. lie 
more than once gained and lost Jorraine, Turrah, Anardurch, and 
Killuh Rub ; but he failed to get possession of Laush. 

lie was now Kainraun’s minister at Herat ; the prince gave him 
Furrah and Jorraine ; but still with jealous care guarded Laush for him- 
self only. At the request, often repeated, of Saleh Khan, he consented 
to sign a paper, purporting that that fort was the Khan's, who pretend- 
ed that his reason for demanding such a document, was to save his 
honour in the eyes of his tribe. 

A year had elapsed, Kamraun had forgotten the paper, when all of a 
sudden a messenger of Shah Pussund’s arrived at Laush with a letter 
to the governor from the Khan, enclosing the document sealed and 
attested by the Shahzadah, and requesting the delivery of the fort, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the enclosure to a person of his appointing. The 
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governor was completely taken in ; the fort was given up, and Shah 
Pussund immediately tied to it ; turned yaghee , (rebel,) and has since 
successfully resisted every effort to reduce him seven or eight times ; 
and twice in person Kamraun has blockaded Jorraine and Laush. These 
repeated attacks have impoverished the rich valley ; but a few years of 
cpiiet under Shah Pussund'* rule, which is very popular, will render the 
district more fertile and populous than it has been since the days of 
Nowsherwau. The lord of Hak, (for such is the proper name of the 
district,) is now about sixty years old ; in his person he retains none of 
that beauty for which he was remarkable in his younger days, and to 
which, if we may believe scandal, he was indebted for the title to the 

king’s favourite. lie is very 
lame, which was originally oc- 
casioned by a bullet wound in 
the thigh in the battle of Khoo- 
skh-i-Nukhood, near Candahar ; 
but principally from his having 
been subjected to the torture of 
the thanuh when he was seized 
at Herat. In this torture, the 
victim’s foot is fastened to a 
thick wooden pin (driven into the ground) by cords drawn as tight 
as possible over the ankle, a wedge is then hammered into the pin, 
causing by the tightening of the string extreme suffering. It is said 
that the ankle is broken, and that blood, (but this seems false) starts 
out at the toes. 

The address of Shah Pussund is by no means prepossessing, and 
there is a considerable awkwardness and formality in his manner, which 
however wears off, particularly if he has become excited in argument, 
when he speaks with great earnestness, using much gesticulation. 
Though he has been so much among Persians, and speaks Persian flu- 
ently, he appeared alway to avoid talking, if possible, anything but 
Pushtoo. This seems a trifle ; but it is one of those trifles which has 
contributed not a little to his popularity among his countrymen. An- 
other now palpable cause of this popularity is, the simplicity and plain- 
ness, which is the principal feature in his character. He despises show. 
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When minister at Candahar, though lame from his wound, he would 
never get into a tukhtrewan , because he said, he was no better than 
any other Dourauee. Ilia dress is always plain ; sometimes coarse ; he 
has never since reaching to manhood dined but in public, and the poorest 
persons share his dinuer, which is usually composed of only mutton 
broth and bread, but plenty of it. My Meerzas felt much flattered the 
first night of our arrival by an invitation to dine with the Khan ; but 
oil seeing the fare spread for them, they could not taste it, and always 
afterwards avoided as much as possible the honour. 

This simplicity of life, as I have before observed ; these unaffected 
manners; but above all his hospitality, have gained Shah Pussund Khan, 
the heart of the Douranecs. A Dourauee in my presence asked an- 
other what made Futteh Khan, the vuzeer, so popular? “ lie was a rob- 
ber, a liar, a tyrant, and addicted to abominable vices.’* “ Que thing 
more,” replied the other, u his bread, his hospitality.*’ 

The hospitality of Shah Pussund is the theme of praise in all the 
countries bordering on Herat, and what renders it 
Hospitality. t j ie more remarkable is, that he is not esteemed rich ; 
nor can he be so, as Kamraun extorted a good deal of money from him 
and his country; for the constant warfare it has been exposed to, can 
have yielded but little. During my stay in his house — which circum- 
stances protracted to fifteen days — I could not, though I more than once 
urged him, with all the arguments in my power, induce him to abandon 
the expensive kindness of feeding the whole of my establishment. His 
very mode of bestowing his bounty enhances the value of it. There is no 
waste, no profusion, every thing is appropriate, and ample. To me a 
dinner was always served up from the anduroon , and every day different 
sweetmeats were sent in with the compliments of his son. The 
Hindus had their grain, ghee, &c. the Mussulmans sheep, — so much 
apportioned to each man ; even the straw for the horses, for it was a 
scarce article, and was served out by weight. Besides my party, there 
were several others, who were all entertained in the same style. There 
were the servants of Alladad Khan, who accompanied Yikovitch to 
Teheran and died there, who were conducting the taboat to Candahar. 
They had been robbed in Seistan, and had fled to Laush for assistance 
and redress. There was the family of Joorna Khan, brother of the 
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Candaliar sirdar, who had been robbed while returning from Beerjund; 
and whose family Shah Pussund sheltered, having sent out a party to 
bring them in as a friend. The son of Ahmed Khan had also ar- 
rived, and an clchce from Meshed, and several others of less conse- 
quence, not to speak of some lady guests, who were dependent, was evi- 
dently an every day matter. It did not create the least bustle or confu- 
sion. My host used always to visit me morning and evening, sitting for 
about an hour, always in one position, (which like Baber’s uncles* 
he never changes,) that called the daganu . He was generally accom- 
panied by a crowd and by a pet child, whose mother — a daughter of 
Khan Jehan Khan — had died a few days before I arrived. He had been 
much attached to her, and frequently spoke to me of his loss. I took an 
early opportunity of offering him, on the part of the envoy and minister, 
a diam^id ring, and a shawl, and of presenting my credentials and let- 
ters from Major Todd. Shah Kamraun’s introduction I thought might 
as well be in my desk, nor did I through my journey find it politic to 
present any of those I had received from him or from Yar Mahomed Khan. 
Saleh Khan at once acceded to my request of procuring grain for 
Major Todd, and in a few days the camels were brought from Furrah ; 
and with some more hired ones were sent to Herat, loaded with 
wheat and barley, which was however procured with much difficulty, 
and had to be scraped together by seers at a time. In a (acknow- 
ledged) letter to Major Todd, I have detailed all the conversations I 
held with the Khan on political matters, and the earnestness with 
which he expressed his good will-towards the Shah of Cabul, and the 
English government, and explained the necessity which had forced 
him to have recourse to the alliance of Persia. I need here, therefore, 
suy no more on this subject, and will again continue my interrupted 
Journal. 

August 30th. — The Khan this morning brought in a small bag, and 
told me he had a favour to ask of me. He had been over-looking the 
property left by his wife above mentioned, that he might lock up any 

e , , thing of value for the after-use of her son, and had 

snake stone. 

discovered, he said, a bag of psecious stones. “ She 
got them, poor thing, probably after some chuppao : what the greater 


* B.iber’s Mcmoir«, p. 20. 
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number are I do not know added he, “ but one of them is I am con- 
vinced a puzur, preserver from stings, or snake-stone ; now just tell me 
what they are all worth?” The bag on being opened, was found to 
contain nothing but a parcel of agates, cut into different shapes, and 
what evidently once formed the stock of some itinerant seal-cutter. 

He had been so long opening the strings of the bag, that my curiosity 
had been warmed, and on perceiving the contents, I perhaps rather too 
bluntly exclaimed, that they were not worth a rupee. Saleh Khan 
seemed much disappointed, and only half-convinced ; he carefully put 
the stones into the bag again one by one, only reserving one redone, the 
puzur ; “And this ?” said, he, holding it out (“ for God’s sake” whisper- 
ed Mahomed Tuher, “say it is something curious;”) but I thought 
it wisest to speak truth, and told him, that shake-stones were now 
found to be mere fallacies. lie replied, “ That is all nonsene ; i4iat the 
puzur cures snake bites is a well attested fact. It was found in tins belly 
of a deer, and why should it be there if it was of no use ? Besides you 
can easily see if this is a puzur or not, for if it is the real stone it will 
sweat on being put into the sun.” A plate was actuallysent for, and the 
agate placed in it, and exposed to the sun, and the Khan, though soon 
doubtful of this identical stone being the puzur , believes as firmly as 
ever in the real one. lie now put into my hands a small box, which I 
found contained the watch which had been sent to him by Mr. Macnaghten 
three months before. “ I would not open this,” he said, tl though they were 
very curious up there” (pointing to the Zenana, which is on the highest 
part of the castle,) “ to see what was in it, for fear of spoiling it, and as I 
knew you were coining”. He was much pleased when he had learned 
to open and wind it up; the last of which he would, all I could say, do 
every half hour, and then send the watch to me, saying it would not wind. 
The ignorance displayed on this occasion by Shah Pussund Khan at 
first surprized me. I had expected from his intercourse with Persians, 
that he would have been better informed on European matters than his 
countrymen ; but the little of our science he has picked up in his travels, 
half-learnt and half-understood, has only served to confuse, and not to 
improve. * 

He thought (and it is a popular belief in Khorassan,) that all the 
Russian gold money was found ready coined every Christmas-day at 
the bottom of a well, which is previously filled with baser metal. Some- 
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body having tried to make him understand the extraction of sugar from 
beet root, he has impressed his whole neighbourhood with the notion, 
that Russian sugar, which they always see in loaves, grows in its pri- 
meval shape like a carrot. One of my most acceptable visitors was 
the blind son of my host. He is not yet thirty, and has been blind 
some 12 or 13 years; one eye has been entirely destroyed by the lancet 
of some Candahar practitioners ; from the other he can see a little, 
and it might I think be cured by couching. I wish indeed to bring him 
with me to Caubul, that some of our occulists might look at his eyes; but 
having thought of trying to cross the Ghore mountains, I feared his 
helplessness in such a region, and only pressed him therefore to go at 
once to Herat and take the advice of the doctors there. Like the most 
educated blind persons; he has a mild placid address, and a very reten- 
tive memory, and it was from him that I learnt the greater part of his 
father’s history. lie asked me to dinner, and the Khan, for once in his 
life, consented to be of the party. The host on this occasion would not 
sit down with us, but stood at the door, superintending the relays of 
dishes till \v e had all finished. 

I mentioned to Shah Pussund my desire of paying my respects to 
the governor of Jorraine ; he evidently was unwilling that I should go 
there, but did not well know how to put me off. He sent one or two 
persons privately to persuade me that the visit would look odd ; that 
Goolzar Khan was a mere cypher, and of course there was a ready 
answer to such arguments. I have a letter to present, and must go. 
He was, I believe, fearful lest old Goolzar Khan, who is not on very 
good terms with his nephew, and who had all the garrulity of age, 
might speak to his disadvantage, or perhaps let out things he might not 
wish me to know. At last, however, I set out. I was met as usual by 
a large crowd, and by an istikhal of three or four of the old man’s sons, 

and Goolzar Khan himself came down from the fort 

Jorraine. 

on foot to receive me, though he cannot walk w ith- 
out difficulty. He evidently was delighted to see me his guest; he 
began to fear that I should pass him by, and his honour was concerned 
in the matter. Somebody had also told him, that I w'ould not make 
myself understood in Persian ; but when he found that I enjoyed his 
stories of the old times, he told them with all the pleasure one receives 
from finding a new auditor to an old tale. He is a fine old gentle- 
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man, of about eighty, and his whole life has been a series of adven- 
tures. He was very funny and amusing : “ There, bring the Sahib a 
kullion. I suppose you smoke well. In my younger days not one of us 

smoked, but those Persians have infected us ; very well, and how 

is ray friend the vuzeer ? May his house be blasted ! Look at my feet, 
this is his doing.” He held up his feet, of which all the toes had grown 
as it were into one. A very few years ago, Yar Mahomed Khan wrote 
to him addressing him as his father, as the whole hope of the Douranees, 
and sending him a Koran in pledge of his sincerity, and pressed him to 
come to Herat, where he should be treated with every distinction. 
The old Khan trusted him and went; he was seized and brought before 
Jorraine, where they beat the soles of his feet to a jelly with sticks, to 
make him write to his son to give up the fort. 

I spent a very agreeable day, and returned in the afternoon to fJ Laush. 
Jorraine is still a virgin fort, and could always, if well defended, keep 
out any Asiatic force. The walls, which may be about 200 yards in 
length, are very thick and high. The balls of the Herateesmade hardly 
any impression on them. It lias but one gateway, which is on the 
north face, and would be difficult to be forced. The base of the fort 
is elevated above the surrounding plain. Its weakest point is, that it 
is surrounded on all sides by buildings, so that it can be securely 
approached. The few measurements we were able to get by stealth, are 
mentioned in the Military Memoir. There is a dry ditch, but it is now 
half filled up. It was, when we were there, the most populous place I 
had seen since Candahar. All the Furrahees were settled round the 
walls in huts or black tents ; their docks were feeding in the plain ; 
their cows had been sent off to the Ilumoon. There was hardly a yard 
of ground within the fort not covered with buildings. I do not 
exactly understand the relative situation of the governor of this fort 
and of Shah Pussund Khan. The latter is the real head ; but he seems 
to interfere little with the affairs of the fort, and when Goolzar Khan 
dies, it is an understood thing that his son is to succeed to the lands 
immediately belonging to the fort, which yields only some 80 khur - 
wars. Shah Pussund. has three parts and Goolzar two. 
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Note. — in submitting the accompanying Memoir, I have purposely ab- 
stained from giving any opinion either as to the quality of the Coal, the 
practicability of mining, or the likelihood of a large supply of the mineral 
being procurable at Kotali. 

Destitute at this remote place of all means of forming any estimate on a 
subject on which I must in a certain degree be one-sided and prejudiced, 1 
leave to others the decision of the intrinsic worth of the article, and both 
the other points. 1 refer to the practical engineer and miner, who alone, 
after survey, &c. arc capable of forming a correct judgment. 

Yet, I may be permitted to give it as my opinion, that the river merely 
touches the edge of the Coal basin, and to this I am led by the fact of no 
carboniferous limestone appearing on the other side, or on any of the 
shallows to the right : the dip too of the stratum to the N. E. would appear 
to be favorable to boring on the left bank. The alluvion there, as noticed 
in the Memoir, is about forty-live feet deep, and is a loose soil containing 
few pebbles. I may also observe as favorable to mining operations, that 
the general complaint of the inhabitants along the river is the great 
depth they are obliged to go before water is reached ; this is particularly 
the case in the fort of Seronge, five miles below Kotali. On account of 
this difficulty of obtaining well water, the inhabitants are compelled to 
use that of the river, much against tlicir inclination ; as at certain seasons 
it is deemed by them very unwholesome. 


At Madhapore, there were brought to me some minerals from the 
bed of the Godavery at that place, which it required little discrimi- 
nation to decide were of the nature of slate coal. Upon inquiry I 
found, that after the monsoon at the Dassara festival, persons employ- 
ed themselves in gathering these minerals to be vended as medicines ; 
and more particularly as charms to keep off the all-dreaded Evil eye, 
for which purpose they were burnt, incantations being said over them 
while inflamed. Their Tellugoo name is assoorpoory, and it is believed 
by some ot the natives, that they were the weapons with which the 

2 u 
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gods contended ; while other maintained the opinions, that they annu- 
ally grew and were thrown off the river’s bed, or sprung like the Cythe- 
rean goddess from the water foam ; but all agreed that it was the 
Pundcetah river that supplied them. 1 lost no time in proceeding to 
the Sungum of the rivers Godavery and Pundcetah, and upon receiv- 
ing, what I conceived from specimens shewn me, correct intelligence 
of their origin, I ascended the river to a place called Kotah, a small 
Goand village on its banks, about ten miles from the Sungum, and 
twenty miles N. E. of Chinnore ; a space of about eighty yards in 
length, and thirty in breadth was pointed out at the edge of the left 
bank of the river, the alluvial covering of which could not be much 
under forty-five feet, and this 1 was told was the original scat of the 
coal. Upon examination, I found that limestone, more or less argil- 
laceous, occupied this space ; the upper strata were completely dislocated, 
and deranged by the force of the cui rent ; the inferior, however, appear- 
ed more compact and hard, and as far as could be ascertained, dipped 
to the N. E. at a low angle. Seeing that the water must have com- 
pletely denuded these limestones of any shale or coal that may ever 
have accompanied them, I thought of searching a little higher up in 
the bed of the river, and observing a small rock of the same argilla- 
ceous limestone just above the water, search was made there, when 
coal along with its accompanying shale and bituminous shale was bro- 
ken off from the sides of the rock : this left no doubt as to the existence 
and position of a coal measure. The rock formation in which it is to 
be supposed this coal measure exists, is that where the mineral is usu- 
ally found all over the world, and in India without any exception. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Calcutta Coal Committee, the depth of the 
alluvium, and the circumstance of the outcrop being in the river’s bed, 
precluded all possibility of ascertaining the relative position of the 
several strata ; but as sandstone is found on all sides, and towards the 
north at the short distance of two or three hundred yard9, it is more 
than probable that here there is no deviation from the arrangement of 
rock commonly found to exist in such cases. As to the sandstone 
itself, I cannot give a better description than in the words of the late 
Dr. Voysey, who travelled over a great part of this country, and must 
have been perfectly familiar with the sandstone formation of the Go- 
davery : — 
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“ The sandstone varies considerably in composition and colour. Its 
variations however, occur principally in the neighbourhood of its junc- 
tion with the other rocks. Its most common cement is lithomarge, 
which is also found in it in nests and beds of various sizes, and of 
colour both white and reddish white and he might have added, yellow. 

But I am aware any description I can give of the locality and 
of the accompanying strata, will be deemed deficient by the geologist, 
without specimens illustrative of both. I therefore proceed to give a 
brief description of those sent. 

Box So. 1. —Contains specimens of shale, more or less bituminous, 
which were broken off the rock along with the coal. 

Box No. 2. — Contains specimens of shale found in the same situation. 
Box So. 3. — Contains* specimens of the argillaceous limestone, com- 
posing the dislocated and disturbed strata formerly 
described. Some of these blocks are from a foot to a 
foot and a half in thickness, with a surface twenty to 
thirty square feet. 

Box. So. 1. — Contains specimens broken off from the compact and hard 
limestone, that has resisted displacement by the current. 
One of ®ese will be observed to be water- worn. 

Box So. f>. — Contains specimens of sandstone in the vicinity of the 
coal measure. 

Box No. 6 — Contains specimens from a neighbouring Jiill. 

The river at Kofcah is one hundred and fifty yards wide, is propor- 
tionally deep, and is always turbid. It contains, at this season at least, 
more water than the Godavery. The country around is jungly ; Kotah 
itself is the first Goand village on that side of the Chinnore Sircar, and 
is a miserable little place. I sent a party several miles up the river to 
discover, if possible, any sign of another coal deposit; but they returned 
without a mineral of any description. About eight miles up the river, 
among 'the hills at the village of Yenkatapore, there is found brown 
clay iron ore among the sandstone. I did not hear of this until I had 
reached Chinnore, and an opportunity was thus denied me of visiting 
the locality. I send specimens procured from the place in box No. 7 * 
This ore was formerly smelted ; but the works have been abandoned ; 
the natives gjg’e a good character of the iron produced. The specific 
gravity is above 3. 
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Note on the Anthracite that formed the subject of my Letter of the 

28 th ultimo . 

An intelligent Mootsuddy, with a couple of peons, were despatched 
to the Jungaum purgannah, where the village of Duntimnapilly is situ- 
ated, the nearest to the spot where the anthracite was said to be procured. 
On arriving at Chinnore, lie proceeded in a north-westerly direction by 
Tandoor and Jungaum to Duntimnapilly, which is distant twenty 
miles from the last mentioned town.* The country between Jungaum 
and Duntimnapilly is described as particularly wild, with Goands for 
inhabitants. According to his account, the bed of anthracite is situated 
on the bank of a nullah among hills, (1 regret that not having a large 
map I can indicate the situation no better,) that it is three feet at its 
greatest breadth, and that it extends upwards of two hundred feet in 
length. I give these numbers with some confidence in theiV being 
accurate, as he brought a piece of bamboo with him by which the 
stratum was measured. 

Box No. 8. — Contains a carbonaceous sandstone, through which the 
anthracite was said to pass into the micaceous sandstone, 
both above and below. A specimen of the latter is in 
Box No. 9. — I send also furth® specimens of the coal 
itself. The rock above the mineral was said to be fif- 
teen feet in thickness. It may be added, that this coal 
is esteemed of great value in the United States, where 
seven hundred and fifty thousand bushels were sent 
to Philadelphia alone in one year, (Ure's Dictionary.) 
It is there burned in peculiar grates adapted to its diffi- 
cult combustion. It is used also in South Wales for 
smelting iron. 

Chinnore, 24 th April , 1841. 

* Jungaum i> 0.’) miles to the West ol' Chinnore. 


Note — I have used the general term sandstone, although there can be 
no doubt from its position, known connexion, extent, &c. that it is the old 
red sandstone; for the* same reason, to avoid all theoretical views, I have 
designated limestone by its mincralogicai character. It would have been 
easy to have given more learned terms, but my chief objccft-pcrspicuity- 
might lia\e been compromised hv having done so. 
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Extract from Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of London , 1837- 
1838, on the comparative status of circulating media at different 
periods , under the Ractrtan and halo- Scythian Kings . 

The number of coins in the different metals, quoted for each reign 
by Mionnet, are affixed in the corrected series, together with that 
of those given by Professor Wilson from the Masson Collection, in the 
three annexed plates. Of the former, the total number is 166, and of 
the latter, 35 ; which, aided by Professor Wilson’s remarks, are enough 
for general conclusions regarding the circulating media of the several 
periods, and thus far elucidating the satisfies of this portion of history. 

It will be evident that, under the Greek line in Bactria and India, 
silver and copper formed the commercial medium by which the treasury 
was replenished. A single gold coin, and another of potin, are the 
only exceptions to this remark in a series of 10 5. 

Then* follow ninety six coins of the barbarous successors of the 
Greeks ; displaying a remarkable decrease of silver, and nearly as 
notable an increase of gold. The whole are distributed in the following 
proportions : 



i 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Potin j 

Gra*co-Bartrian kings.%to Kucratidas 1. in- ! 
el naively, it. e. 255 -125. Mounting. | 

1 

2(> 

5 


(irsecn- Indian kings, from K Herat idas If. I 
to IkTiiucus. a. e. 123 — 0. Bilingual, j 


1 1 

31 

1 



1 

10 

30 

1 

(Jnvco-lndian kings of the collateral line, 
from I Idiocies to Mayes, u. c. 1 25 — 
a. a. 100. Bilingual 


0 

15 

... 

Indo-Scythian kings, who 
line of Eucratidas II. a. d 

followed the 
0—125. Bi. 

1 

7 

10 

51 

35 

1 

Barbarous prince's, who appear to have 
followed the collateral Greek line. a. d. 
100* 225. Mostly Bilingual 



5 


lndo-l*arthian kings, w ho probably follow- 
ed tlic Indo- Scythians, and gave place 
to the Sassanians. \. i>. 125 — 225. Bi. 

• • • 

0 

11 

1 2 


Gold 

8 

55 

135 

1 

1 3 


Sil\ er 

Copper ... 
Putin 

55 

135 

3 

201 

i 

i 

1 

1 

! 
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By this statement it would appear, that the proportion of silver (the 
standard medium of Asiatic commerce in the age of Bactrian independ- 
ence, as at present) materially diminished under the Graeco-Indians, 
until a substitution of potin, probably to make up the deficiency of 
the former, appears in the coinage of Hermaeus, the last of the Greek 
Soters ; while the silver bears scarcely any proportion to the copper 
under the Indo-Scythians and Indo-Parthians, and, at first, altogether 
disappears ; whereas, the potin (which was used in great extent in the con- 
temporary coinage of Parthia), is continued : and this may account for 
the silver drachms of Menander and Apollodotus being then in Circulation. 

The deficiency of silver seems, however, to have been compensated 
by an extensive issue of gold, under the first Indo-Scythie princes; of 
which there are, likewise, many fine unpublished examples in the col- 
lection of the East India Company. i» 

The conclusion seems forced on us, that the progressive decrease of 
silver under the Greek rulers, indicates a decrease in commercial pros- 
perity, arising from the Scythian occupation, first of Bactria, and after- 
wards of Bactrian- India ; while this appears to be contradicted by the 
gold issue of the conquerors. 

But, as the latter have left no known remains of a coinage anterior 
to their occupation of Bactrian-India, we may infer, first, that the 
mintage of the lino of Euthydemus continued in circulation under the 
Bactro- Scythians, as did that of the line of Menander under the Indo- 
Scythians ; and, secondly, that plunder (of the temples ? in connexion 
with the introduction of the Parthian worship, as above), rather than 
commerce, was the source of the sudden riches evinced by tlie mintage 
of the latter. 

This view will, besides, afford an additional and weighty reason for 
referring the issuers of the gold coinage — the probable invaders and 
plunderers of the Greek provinces — to the head of the dynasty, as the 
immediate successors of the line of Menander ; to which position they 
are equally referred by their imitations of the mintage of Hermseus, 
found with the coins of that prince, and by the usurped title of 2 wrrjp. 

In agreement with the above, the Indo-Scythic issue would appear 
greatly to have degenerated under the latter princes of the dynasty, 
when their exhausted dominions probably no longer afforded materials 
for an issue in the precious metals. 
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The poor mintage of the Indo-Parthians might have either been a 
continuation of the latter, or of that of the later Greek princes. It 
presents no sudden alteration of currency, like that just alluded to; 
and, in cither case, has the character of a peaceful revolution, or 
change of dynasty. But as we cannot doubt that the paramount 
Greek domination in India, as well as in Bactria, was annihilated by 
conquest, it seems to follow that the change in question has no con- 
nexion with that revolution, but was a natural one, from a Scythian to 
a Parthian dynasty, as inferred in a former note. Such, at least is the 
conclusion forced on us by the present data, which, we may hope 
that the continued researches of Professor Wilson, with whose invita- 
tion to inquiry the present analysis is an imperfect attempt at com- 
pliance, will either confirm or correct. That there were Parthian 
as welh as Scythian rulers in India in the Roman age, is evident 
from the names preserved by contemporary writers (sec Table I.) 
They are not those of the Indo-Parthians of the coins, and may have 
preceded them. 
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[For much of the information under the head of History, Police, Revenue, Manners 
and Customs, 1 have been indebted to the kindness, and long residence in the country 
of Captaiu D. Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner at Ramree.] 


Division I. 

General Appearance , History and Division, 

The Island of Chedooba measures 15} miles in length, viz. fr<yn 18° 
40* to 18* 55' 30" N. Latitude, and 17 miles in width, viz. from 93 Q 30' to 
93° 47' E. Longitude, and shews on the map as a square the S. W. 
angle of which has been reduced. With its dependency of Flat Island on 
the South Coast, it covers an area of about 200 square miles. Its general 
appearance and character is that of a fertile well* wooded Island of mo- 
derate height, and irregular outline. A band of level plain, but little 
raised above the sea, extends around its coasts, of far greater width on 
the East than on the West ; within this lies, irregular, low, undulating 
No. 113. New Series, No. 26. 4 X 
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hills, varying in height from 50 to 500 feet, enclosing several higher 
detached mounds of steep well wooded sides, the loftiest of which, near 
the south part of the Island, rises nearly 1,400 feet. 

The view from the top of these higher summits, presents, immediately 
below a scattered irregular mass of hills, confined principally to the west- 
ern part of the Island, covered with jungle, interspersed with grass plains 
of more or less extent. To the Eastward a broad flat plain intersected 
with patches of jungle; and surrounding all, lie the cultivated rice 
fields with the different villages on their verge nearest the sea, the coast 
of which to the Westward is every where strewed with broken and de- 
tached masses of rock jutting far out. 

The History of this Island is involved in all the obscurity which at 
present surrounds that of the neighbouring Continent. Under the name 
of Inaon it constituted in the time of the Mug Rajahs, one of four 
divisions of a province known collectively with the other three, Air.ican, 
Ramrec, and Sandoway by the name of ‘ Preegree.’ 

The head authority in each division was then called * Jail, 1 and was 
nominated every three years, to prevent any attempt at independence of 
the supreme power by the Rajah of the Province, a matter not difficult 
in time of oppression, confusion, and general disorder. 

On the conquest of the Province by the Burmese in 1784. its divisions 
were still retained, but their names, as well as that of the collective 
Province were all changed. The latter took the name of ‘ Lemroo,’ in- 
stead of 4 Preegree,* while the name of Chedooba itself was changed 
from Juaoti to 4 Mekawuddee,* and its revenue assigned to the support of 
the King’s eldest sister, condemned to perpetual celibacy, as being unable 
to obtain a helpmate for her. 

The alteration in the names of the Province and its divisions was 
acompanied by a change in those of the authorities. The provincial Go- 
vernor was called 4 Lemroowrain* or Governor of four countries, a title 
still given to our Commissioner, while 4 Jnoroouan* took the place of 
4 Jah,’ as designating the head of each division, and is now' applied by the 
inhabitants to the assistant commissioners. 

The division of the Districts into Pergunnahs was also left undisturbed 
by the Burmese, and the head man of each, under the Mug Raj continued 
to be called 4 Soogree.’ 

Of these Pergunnahs or circles with their Soogerees, Chedooba is di- 
vided into seven, viz : Kamman, Krae-rone, Inrooma, Ineubreng, Kyouk- 
tan, Tang-roa, and Itee-yueng, the latter its dependency of Fiat Island, 
on its southern coast. 
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Of these circles, Kammaa and Tang-roa, which divide the whole western, 
southern, and part of the northern portions of the Islands, are the most 
extensive, but least populous, Kyouktan the smallest in extent. The 
other three the most productive and populous, and Rce-qyueng the best 
cultivated. 


Division 11 . 

Population — Revenue — Police . 

The population of Chedooba may perhaps, comparatively with the 
neighbouring countries, be looked on as large, by the census of 1839-40 
amounting to 8,534, and when it is considered that this population is 
confined to the strip of cultivated land surrounding the Island, at least 
that portion of the Inland will be esteemed to have a fair share of inha- 
bitants. No great increase from census to census is at present observed, 
but as I was informed that formerly the Island possessed a far denser 
population, evidence of which was afforded in the amount of land now 
waste, which had formerly been cultivated. I have no doubt that the 
effect of its present state of comfort and peace must soon develope itself 
in a large increase of inhabitants, who I was informed by one party were 
so numerous before the Burmese invasion that famine was sometimes the 
consequence of the inability of the Islands to support them, a statement 
1 think not to be entirely depended on. As there is but little influx or 
efflux of strangers, the census from year to year, if coi recti y taken, 
presents the changes occurring among the actual Islanders. But from 
what I saw, and from a portion of the revenue being derived from a poll 
tax, l incline to think it is greater than the returns shew. 

With exception of a very small community of Burmahs lately estab* 
lislied on one of the eastern villages the whole population is Vug. Their 
account of themselves is that they are descendants of parties who 
originally used to cross to the Island from the mainland and Ramree to 
cut wood, and who eventually and slowly settled on it. • 

For sometime subsequent to the English possession of the country, 
considerable complication prevailed in the district, and partially in 
Chedooba owing to the mutual ignorance of the governors and governed. 
The mistaken Revenue system introduced in 1827 and 1828, have been 
replaced by an equitable and judicions taxation : its present result is 
content, happiness, and peace, its future in all probability an increase in all 
these, in addition to opulence and prosperity. The revenue is raised from 
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the produce of the land, and from a light poll tax. There are no 
difficulties found in its collection, nor oppression resorted to $ about 25 
per cent, is absorbed by the payment of the collectors, the ordinary 
native authorities. The Soogree of each circle receives 20 per cent, on 
his collection, the Ruagon or head villager, 4 per cent., and the Rua- 
charee or Village clerk, assistant to the Ruagon, 1 per cent. These are 
also exempted from all taxes. 

Besides the above, there are two or more officers in each village called 
Leedo-gongs, or heads of men, whose negative payment consists in ex- 
emption from taxation. 

There is a native Police taken from among the people. Their duty 
consists in maintaining peace and quiet among the villagers, for which 
purpose some shady tree or bamboo clump is selected in the centre 
of each village, supplied with a bench and sort of small hut, where day 
and night, the Leedo-gong sleeps his watch. In fact in Chedoob.i his 
office is a sinecure, theft or plunder are not known, the men are too 
good humoured to quarrel, and I was told that the only call ever made 
on him, was one only occasionally to settle the few little amiable dif- 
ferences sometimes occurring among the ladies of his jurisdiction. 

At the Town of Chedooba there is a small Sepoy Police, their business 
is to keep up communication with Ramree the provincial capital, and 
act as letter-men in the conveyance of orders, from the assistant com- 
missioner there, to the different Soogrecs. 

I subjoin the official Statistics of Chedooba, for 1839-40 or Mug 
era 1202. — 
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Division III. 

Soil and Productions , cultivated and natural , — JVaste Lands . 

aW Produce of Cultivated Lands .— The general character of the 
soil of Cheedooba, is that of a light greyish coloured clay, mixed more 
or less with vegetable mould and on the low eastern parts of the Island, 
this admixture again modified with a large proportion of fine sand. 

The cultivated lands do not generally extend quite to the present beach 
of the Island; between them ami it there exists, throughout its circum- 
ference a slip of land varying from 3 or i miles on the eastern parts of the 
Island, to sometimes less than a furlong on the western, which about 
90 years since was upraised from the sea during our earthquakes. 

This new land is not yet in general cultivation. On the east-north, 
and n^rth west it is so in part; on the west it is so thickly strewn over 
with stones as to make it probable it never will be. Throughout the cir- 
cumference of the Island, the old beach line which is distinctly trace, 
able, forms the interior limits of the upraised lands. On the eastern 
parts of the Island, where the soil is sandy, a difference between the older 
and newer is scarce traceable, lint on the western and northern, the purer 
quality of the clay in the new lands distinctly marks off their soil from 
that of the older. 

Throughout the soils of Ghedooba is a large admixture of stones, with 
exception of those of the sandy plains eastward. They are generally 
small angular fragments of a soft greenish sand stone, and present no 
obstacle to cultivation, (except where large and numerous, as noticed 
above) the effects of exposure to climate evidently breaking them down 
into rapid composition with the soil 

Large quantities of Coral and Juadreepore are distributed over all the 
upraised lands. The clayey nature of the soils makes them very 
tenaciou9of the rains, for which reason they are well adapted for the 
construction of tanks, either for irrigation or for the supply of the 
inhabitants. No water for the former purpose is at present required, 
for the latter, sufficient is found during the dry season, in the holes 
of the aullahs, and other natural reservoirs, and in the few springs 
which exist on the Island. The clay base of the Chedooha soils 
contributes much to endue them with a great permanence of productions. 

They are not manured for cultivation though under yearly tillage, no r 
is a change of produce, as a relief to the soil, any part of the system of agri^ 
culture pursued, nor is the plan of exhausting the soil, and then allowing 
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it to be fallow for a season, in practice, year by year the same land yields its 
single crop in due season; the amount which is exacted from it, and to 
which it is fully equal. Lands in fallow are observable, sometimes exten- 
tively ; but on enquiry the account always given of them was either that 
they had fallen out of cultivation from decrease of population, consequent 
on long continued political disturbance, or that they were lands cultivated 
for a season by settlers, who had after a time returned to the commu- 
nities whence they had issued. 

From natural causes connected with the character of the soil, and from 
a practice in use among the people, all the cultivated lands are strictly 
speaking subjected to an annual process if not of manuring, yet of an 
addition into the body of the soil of that which must greatly tend to the 
same effect. The heat of the dry season covers the face of the land with 
a tissue of deep cracks, in these the decay of leaves, grass, & c. during that 
season, makes a considerable deposit of vegetable matter. t. 

It is also customary with the natives to burn their paddy stubble, and 
grass lands immediately previous to the monsoon, whose first rains be- 
fore closing the fissures, wash into them the ashes thus formed — with 
regard to the grass lands they are burnt expressly with the view of im- 
proving the future crop, and the same benefit is doubtless effected to the 
rice land by the practice. 

Its effect is particularly beneficial to the upraised plains, by assisting 
greatly the decomposition and dispersion of the calcareous matter upon 
their surface, and which must contribute largely to bring them into a 
cultivable state. T*> illustrate the gradual effect produced by the above 
means on these particular lands; it was stited to me by an eye witness 
that the upraised plain of the N. W. part of the Island was 15 years in 
acquiring its first clothing of grass, not only is it now covered deeply by 
that production, but many parts have for years yielded crops of rice, and 
all might do so. Jungle also is fast forming over it. Some parts of the 
low lands, both new and old, presented a sort of peat soil, still moist in the 
middle of the dry season, and affording luxuriant and green pasture. 
These grassy patches were most observable in the Krae-rone circle, 
which divides, on the north face of the Island, the more clayey soils of 
the west, from the more sandy ones of the east. 

Rice is the staple produce of Chedooba. It is grown on all the level 
lands which form a laud of more or less width around the Island, to 
which at present all cultivation with slight exception is limited. The 
yearly amount of this necessary produce varies, more through the fitfulness 
of temper of the people, than from any irregularity of the seasons. The 
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revenue claims must be defrayed with the proceeds of a portion, with 
another portion the family is to be sustained, the overplus purchases the 
necessaries of the family, and with no people is the list of these a smaller 
one. 

From the more populous B astern circles of Krae-rone, Inrooma, and 
Jueng-breng, a large quantity of rice is annually exported, partly in na- 
tive vessels, which come for it from Akyab, and from the western parts 
of the Bay of Bengal, and partly in native boats, which come for it from 
Ramree, Sandoway, Gara, and sometimes from Bassein. The vessels 
from the westward, and the boats from the eastward generally purchase 
on their own account, the former bartering some few country goods It 
is common for native merchants, or their agents to visit the Island from 
Akyab, or Chittagong at the season of gathering in the crop, and 
purchase it up from the different villages, giving a certain amount of 
earnest money, when it is subsequently collected at a convenient spot 
for shipment, and vessels sent to take it off. I was very anxiously en- 
quired of by two parties, one from Akyab, the other from R.imree, thus 
engaged, as to the prices of the grain’s market at Singapore, whither 
both were bound with their venture. A small barter traffic with rice is 
also carried on by the Islanders with their neighbours of Ramree mainly 
for fowls. 

The western and less populous villages of the Island are also annually 
visited to see if they have grain to part with, a circumstance depending 
entirely on the above peculiar temperament of the people. 

But independently of the superior advantage to the eastern inhabi- 
tants afforded them for a larger rice produce, in the greater extent of 
their plains, they enjoy also the great benefit of having those plains 
intersected by deep creeks, generally with a bar at the mouth re- 
quiring the assistance of the tide to pass over, but of considerable 
depth within, where country boats of the largest size, may in perfect 
security take in their cargo, in the manner pleasing to both parties, 
quite at leisure. For large vessels also, especially native on^s, the 
anchorage in the straits is safer than that on the western coast, on 
which although there is anchorage every where, practicable and safe, in 
the fine season, for such purposes, yet the want of creeks wherein to 
keep them safe in the monsoon, at present prevents the inhabitants on this 
part from having any boats for shipment of cargo, which must therefore 
be taken off at the risk of the purchasers in their own. Ae rice of Chc- 
dooba is considered of very fine quality ; a considerable quantity was 
purchased for the use of the crew of the 1 Childers/ and the native 
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boats employed with her ; the price given was 1 rupee for a basket and a 
half or 90 lbs., this was cleaned ; grain paddy was at a much cheaper rate. 

Both with regard to soil and produce, what has been hitherto stated 
of Chedooba stands also true, of Ree-queng or Flat Island, its dependency, 
and close to its southern shore. 

The adaptation of the hinds of Chedooda to the culture of rice, over 
those parts where it is now grown, is so clearly shewn by the quantity 
and quality produced, that it would seem hardly to warrant any expecta- 
tion of benefit to be derived from change of produce to be made on 
them, and those of like character. To such a change also the preoccu- 
pation of the present lands in this produce, ami the necessity (if prac- 
ticable) of instructing the natives iu the village of any new one in its 
place, present obstacles difficult to encounter, if not insurmountable. 

In considering therefore for any general improvement in the agricultural 
value of the Island, as connected with the grain in question, regald can 
only be had to the extension of its culture where practicable, or to an 
improvement in the method of it, if necessary. On this latter point I am 
not competent to speak. On the subject of its extension I may say, that 
by observation made in pissing through the country, from four to six 
times, the extent at present under tillage exists as waste land, applicable 
for rice. Limiting its cultivation to those flat plains where alone it 
can be extensively carried on, so that, assuming all rice land to be most 
profitably occupied in this production. 

That the method of tillage does not almit of material improvement, 
and also, that of this grain no second crop can be produced in one year, 
and the above estimate would form the greatest probable increase of 
annual value derivable from this source. It might indeed be increased 
if a second crop of other produce could be procurable from the grounds, 
but even for their full occupation in the staple produce, European energy, 
intelligence and capital must supply the means. 

Tobacco forms the next principal produce of Chedooba. In general 
its cultivation is confined to small gardens of about a rood each, in the 
immediate vicinity of the villages. 

The gardens are all clearly kept, and a lighter mould with more vege- 
table matter in it, is preferred for their soil. The plants were much 
closer together than I have observed them to be cultivated in Syria, 
and the Levant, and I think must want light and air m ripening the 
leaf, as well perhaps as room for arriving at full size. 

I found but one spot on the Island where its cultivation was at all 
extensive ; this was in a small valley about a quarter mile in width, in the 
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interior of the Island, situated high, and near to the large volcano of 
lneng-hrev, though in the Inroomsi circle. The soil was an alluvial one 
with a lar^c proportion of cl.»;r. A stream ran through the valley. 
Here were from S to 10 acres of tobacco garden**, the plants with much 
more room given to them, ami (his «pot I w is told pro bleed (he finest on 
the Island. 

The T )bi.vo of rhedoVvi b h\*:hly prize 1, and deservedly so. I pro- 
cured a quantity of i< to he m« 1 r up info dears Tor my own use, and was 
bo»h Mii-p’-ize \ ;m I * 1 to ir: 1 among th ■';<*, several of as high and 

dalir iu» fi :\onr as ,uiy frimi the iliva.nnh vhbdi I had ever tasted, and 
for the lj.'st of will. m, h.ii foe :Ije m ; i.i r ict'ir », they i-ii » h ( have lven mis- 
taken by any one. rot knowing whence they came; The Toh.iccg of which 
they were m i !t* was grown in the neighbourhood of the Mouth Hill, and 
on ( 'camming time which gave such satisf ict ion, they appeared to be 
inad ‘f.om h aws l.ir ;»*r and lipcr than most. 

The nu<ive, thv.i * i n wr w illi cit a cigar from t he time even before he 
c in speak, Jo > no* stiiolv * pare Libae *o ; the stems and roofs of the plant 
are cap up iata “i*.* I a i i v . :th a sm ill proportion of the leaf, enrolled 
wit U the U a*. *» . .*f a pi .u{ Mip-di • l from tiie jungle, in a wrapper of To- 
bi’eo. fl*c.Ti!io* t .*,_•.■( ’ire lie co.i'.i.leivd a judg* of the rpiality of his 
own pro In *e. hv tli >:e who n ;e the purer article. The leaf when gather- 
ed, b <hie l i.i the &un, and when dry, strung through the stem upon slight 
skewer-, of i> nub o n ar two feel in length ; these again are woven together 
with one or two strips of the same material into bundles of between 2 and 
.Tibs. which sell for our rupee each. This is the. preparation of the larger 
leaves, an l is for s lie, the refuse supplies the family stock. 

The whole of this produce which, from what has been said, will not be 
concluded to be extensive, is disposed of from time to time along the 
neighbouring co .4, and the Isl md of ltamrce, some of course finding its 
way further, but at present with exception of t lie larger cultivation 
mentioned, it is grown in sufiicicnt quantity only by each family, to 
be kept instead of ready money, wherewith to supply the different 
wants or wishes of its owners, its quantity and estimation always making 
it an article of ready sale or barter. 

Tobacco was always found growing on ground perfectly fiat. It may 
be that the heavy rains of the monsoon oblige this, in order to prevent the 
plant, if on a slope, from being washed away, though this was never assign 
ed as a reason, but simply convenience. Should the above supposition have 
weight, it would of course tend to limit the cultivation of a plant which 
necessarily standing very open, is therefore much exposed to such peril 
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Still there exists throughout every part of the Island, waste lands whose 
soil would be found applicable to the cultivation of tobacco to a very 
large extent, even if subject to such limitation, and I am strongly im 
pressed with the opinion that such cultivation would prove one of, if not 
the most valuable to which the unoccupied lands (not being rise grounds) 
could be applied. The. present extent in which this plant is grown 
over all parts of the Island, I incline to look on in the light of a experi- 
ment only, but one truly valuable, at once for its extent, and its success, 
and therefore affording data under prudent precaution of similarity of 
soil, &c., on which to found expectation of great profit to be derived 
from its extension, in which case the present experience of the inhabi- 
tants in jts culture, even when necessarily modified with view to im- 
provement, would be found a valuable co-operation. It may be that my 
own estimate of the flavour of the tobacco I have spoken of above, has 
been erroneous, but even if so, the general mildness of all Chcdooba 
tobacco, when improved by greater attention to its culture and prepa- 
ration, would give it an extensive preference over the strong Manilla; 
whereas should it be found practicable to grow extensively a leaf of the 
flavour and quantity which I think to have found in the above specimens, 
Chedooba would become a formidable rival to the Spanish settlement. 

The employment to be given by the manufacture of the leaf, if exten- 
sively grown and saleable, would add another source of benefit to be de- 
rived from such a step. 

Cotton-— Is grown in several parts of Chedooba ; generally spots in 
the jungle are selected and cleared for its cultivation, which is however 
very limited, not affording employment by its manufacture for the women 
throughout the year. The surplus required to keep the looms (of which 
almost every family possesses at least one) at work, being imported from 
the main land. 

Excepting a few plants in the gardens of the villages, I found no 
cotton in growth, though land were being cleared for it in several parts, 
and some of them extensive. Those few plants appeared to thrive well, 
but from the shortness of the staple of that which I found in use, whe- 
ther of the Island produce, or the Mainland, I conclude that what is 
at present grown is as inferior in quality as limited in amount. It was 
however very clean and white, the articles manufactured from it, a few 
coarse cloths for the person. The soils on which the best Cottons of 
India are grown, I have understood to consists generally of a rich deep 
mould ; if such be the case, and necessarily so, for the perfection of this 
plant, I fear that Chedooba holds out no prospect of benefit from any 
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extensive culture of it. That soils exist in the Island, where it may be 
grown with advantage to greater extent, and of better quality than at 
present. 1 doubt not, but I think that the advantage to the Island would 
be limited to the production of a supply of it sufficient to give fuller 
employment to the native looms, as at present wrought for domestic pur- 
poses, without recourse to importation. 

In tlie gardens of every village SugarCane in small patches is to be 
found; it is mostly of a red kind, small, and woody in stem, w T ith short 
joints. In the Eastern parts of the Island it is grown to extent sufficient 
for the production of a few niaunds of jaghery; but in the Western 
parts, where it is of more recent introduction, a sweetmeat for children 
is the highest object of its growth. 

As with the Cotton, and for the same reason, I incline to the opinion 
that Chedooba does not hold out the prospect of any extensive growth 
of thcfSugar Cane. 

The only place where I have seen this valuable produce flourishing 
in this part of the world has been in the Amherst Province of Tenasserim, 
where it was luxuriating in a soil very different from any which were 
found, or are I think to be found, in Chedooba, a dark rich vegetable 
mould. In the neighbouring Island of Ramree it thrives well, and it 
is fair also to state that not only is the Chedooba plant one of very 
inferior quality, but that not the slightest trouble in the way of cultivation 
is taken with it ; portions of the cane being merely put into the ground 
in the month of May, and left to nature to bring to perfection. That 
therefore as with the cotton it might be both improved in quality and 
increased in quantity, admits of reasonable expectation. But there seem 
to be insurmountable obstacles to Chedooba ever becoming of importance 
as a Sugar Island, arising from the unsuitableness of the soil in general, 
and, (under the supposition of the occupation of all rice grounds in the 
cultivation of that staple,) the too limited extent of surface for such 
purpose, clear of steep hill sides, which would remain. In passing 
through the jungle on one occasion a cleared spot of some 4 or 5 acres 
was found occupied half with hemp, and half with indigo. * 

This was a speculation of a native, and the unusual enterprize it dis- 
covered promised to bring its reward, as both crops appeared healthy 
and flourishing. The planting of Indigo is very limited, the plant of an 
inferior quality, and its preparation a very clumsy operation. It is 
not grown for export, but sold in the different villages to dye the produce 
of the native looms. 
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I could not learn that the Ilemp was a more common production than 
the other; in fact it is grown in small quantity only on the Island, to 
whose inhabitants it supplies material for the few nets they possess 
1 had no means of judging of its quality, other than from the healthy 
appearance of the plant, which at least seemed suited to its soil, and 
therefore to afford prospect that this produce might with success be 
more extensively cultivated in portions of that district of the waste 
lands which lie between the available rice plains and the steeper hills. 
In conclusion of this notice of its agricultural produce, and in contem- 
plation of plans for the future improvement of the Island in this regard, 
the general impression resulting from examinations of its soils, and 
consideration of the character of its inhabitants, was that such object 
would be effected in the best and readiest manner by increased care 
and attention given to extension and improvement of crops already 
grown on the Island, rather than by attempts to introduce on it Exten- 
sively any new produce. 

A good supply of cattle exists on the Island. The buffalo gives his 
strength for the more arduous agricultural labours. The lighter cattle 
draft the produce in hackeries with which the Eastern villages are well 
supplied. The breed is simdl, but strong, and supplies very sweet meat. 
Labour in connection with agriculture is however the only demand 
made on them by their masters. 

Fruits are not very numerous on the Island, unless the multifarious 
produce of the jungle, familiar alone to a Mug appetite, is to be honored 
with the name. In the struggles of past times between the Mug and the 
Bunn.ih, Cheedoohu had its share, and from one of the measures adopted 
during those times in connection with iliis head, viz., the destruction of 
all its cocoa-nut trees, that they might allbrl no sustenance to an 
invader, it stili sutlers. Of tins valuable fruit therefore there are com- 
paratively few, mostly young trees, but they thrive luxuriantly, and 
a few years more if attention be p:ul to 111 ir increase, would see the 
Island supplied with them m quantity sufficient for more valuable pur- 
poses, # thna that for which alone it is now esteemed — the means of making 
comp! imentiu y pi\ .-cots. 


Toe I 1 h«n:»i w* v J.l ; but i*. not much cultivated, and is 

generally an inferior suit, c mimiung a J.,rge h ud seed. 

The pappa is common, and large in all the village gardens. 

The tamarind nourishes in gre it luxuriance and grows to a large size. 
This tree almost universally supplies shelter and shade to the villages. 
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Its fruit is not. much used by the natives. It is found growing indige- 
nously on the second or old beach, but was observed nowhere else ; 
with scarce an exception, this being also the situation of the villages. 

The maugoe grows wild to a great size. I have measured some of 
more than 4 feet diameter — its fruit is very inferior, nor is it attempted 
to be improved. 

Loth the lime and the orange are found in many of the villages, and 
thrive well. 

The orange is of that sort named elsewhere the sweet lime, and if ex- 
tensively cultivated would form a very grateful addition to the luxuries 
supplied to the capital. 

Vegetables as fruits, are also of small amount. But here again as with 
his orchard, the Mug looks to the jungle to make up the deficiency of 
his garden produce. 

Ya§is are good and large, but plentiful only in the eastern parts. 

Many species of pumpkins and gourds are grown in almost every 
garden; brinj.ils are very fine but not in plenty. 

A small siiulot is grown in the gardens generally, and some fine onions, 
which 1 was taking wilh me lor my owu use, were both so much admired 
and demanded for seed, that this improvement to the Kitchen Garden, 
will probably in due time become general. 

Chillies of all sorts arc in every day demand for the curry. 

In introducing to notice the more natural productions of the Island, in 
the vegetable kingdom, it may be well as before first to speak of the soil 
in which tiny are found. 

This is with little exception of one character, a loose friable earth of 
light yellow colour, having the general clay base much modified with de- 
cayed vegetable matter, the angular fragments of soft sand-stone hav- 
ing passed from a greenish into a dirty yellow colour, and being in a state 
of rapid decomposition. 

The exceptions to this were found in a few spots to consist of a soil 
bearing more of the character of mould. The above soil extends through- 
out the interior parts of the Island, embracing all the hills higlil*r and 
lower down to those flatter lands which have been noticed as applicable 
for the extension of rice cultivation, and constitutes that of the jungles, 
which are co-cxtensivc with it. 

These in their general character are open, consisting much of detached 
clumps of bamboo or of trees from 1 foot to 18 inches in diameter, 
well separated below, but in their branches having creepers thickly 
entwined. Throughout the lower jungles, opep spaces, some deserving 
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the character of small plains, are of very frequent occurrence. On the 
higher hills, the trees are closest of growth and largest of size, but still 
clear of unclerstuff. Throughout therefore, no serious obstacle is present- 
ed in the task of clearing the land for cultivation, — a Mug, with a good 
ddli felling the trees over half an acre a day, and a footman may pene- 
trate without obstruction in any direction. 

The tops of the highest hills were visited with ease, save from the 
steepness of ascent, parts being traversed, which the superstitious fear 
of the Mug would never have permitted his voluntary approach to. 

Timber of great size, and some of valuable quality, is to be found, but 
it is confined to the very summits of the highest hills, and is therefore 
partly inaccessible, nor would its amount ever remunerate the labour of 
constructing roads for its transport. The soil in which these grow is of 
the same nature as that described above, but within a few hundred feet of 
the summits, all of which are very steep, it is piled up in the Jposest 
possible manner. The stroke of an axe or chili on an extensive hill top, 
would so shake it for a space of 150 yards around, as to make observation 
in the quicksilver of an artificial horizon impossible. 

Precisely at the spot where this loose texture commences — commences 
the growth of the large timber, increasing in size thence to the summits, 
and from the trees not being deciduous (or at least not so at the same 
season) a most marked line of separation is thus traced out between these 
and the smaller leafless jungle below. 

The wood oil tree was the most conspicuous in growth and size, of the 
larger trees of these summits. 

One was felled on the west hill, which measured in diameter at the res- 
pective ends, of a 60 feet length, 4 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet C inches, and 
another is left standing as a mark, on the summit, which measures 21 feet 
4 inches in girt at 6 feet from the ground. The wood of this tree will 
not, I fear, be found valuable as timber, but its produce, the wood oil, has 
yet to be better appreciated than at present. This substance is produced 
by cutting a hole into the body of the tree,* and kindling a fire in it ; the 
flat floor as it were, of the hole, has a groove cut in it, which receives the 
oil as it crudes from the wound, and whence a split bamboo conducts it 
to the pots placed for its reception ; the quantity thus yielded from a large 
tree is surprizingly great. In felling the above mentioned individual the 
oil ran in a stream from it, and it must have contained even tons. The 
strict propriety of designating it an oil may be doubted. It has always 

* See Dr. Spvj’s Vi&it to Arracao, No. 110.— Ed. 
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seemed to me more like a varnish ; it speedily forms a highly polished 
surface on wood work, and has a fine aromatic scent, not unlike that of 
cedar ; mixed with reeds and dried, it makes a brilliant and fragrant torch. 
The colour of the wood is a dull pink. 

In the course of clearing these summits for observations connected with 
the survey, many other trees were felled exhibiting characters apparently 
valuable as timber. Among the natives there were differences of opinion 
about their names, and waiving even this obstacle to any description of 
them, the remark already made of Lhe difficulty opposed to their being 
brought down, renders such attempt unnecessary. The oil trees would 
be found most valuable as a source of supply for that material, and per- 
haps many of their neighbours also would he found more useful living 
than dead, by the produce they may be found to yield One of these, of 
large size, and with a bark similar to cork, was found to produce caout- 
choucftn great abundance. On cutting Ihrough the outer rough coat, a 
soft inner one, nearly an inch thick, is found closely attached to the more 
solid wood; on wounding this, the caoutchouc exudes freely, of a consis- 
tency and colour like thick milk. The tree was much avoided by the 
natives on account of the noxious quality of this milk, which if by accident 
entering the eye, on the tree being struck, so as to wound if, was said to 
produce certain blindness. 

Another tree of very large leaf but moderate size, was also much avoided, 
and great care taken in felling it, to prevent its juice from touching the 
skin, which it was said to blister and poison. The adhesive quality of 
this substance was therefore more taken for granted than proved. 

A plant, with the appearance of a cactus, but growing to the height and 
size of a tree, and known perhaps generally under the name of Sisso 
(not the timber tree of that name) yielded the caoutchouc in the greatest 
abundance. On severing a leaf, it ran forth in a small stream like milk. 
Many of the creepers also contained it in large qualities, and in one spot 
of the jungle of the Krae-rone Circle, 1 found the Caoutchouc tree of 
South America, affording prospect that as European intelligence and 
enterprize became more attracted towards the products of India, that 
continent may some day find its exclusive trade in this every day in- 
creasingly valuable article, formidably disputed. The wild cotton tree 
grows to a great size, and at the time seen was covered with a mass of 
its beautiful crimson flowers and flocks of birds. Its wool is sometimes 
used for stuffing pillows or beds. 

The Gamboge tree was found of large size, and in considerable quantity, 
in clearing the jungle from the summit of the N. W. Peak ; it was well 
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known to the natives; but no use is made of its beautiful gum, which co- 
vered the stems in considerable quantities. It lives in the higher jungles. 

It is not doubtless the only tree in these wilds yielding a valuable 
gum, but want of acquaintance with botanical science prevented re- 
searches of that kind, which might have led to useful dihcoveiy. The 
safety and facility, and even enjoyment with which such researches may 
be carried on in the tine season, in tlie woods of Chcdooba, seem however 
to point them out as a spot very eligible for the careful examination of 
an able botanist, unless indeed they be con*ideicd too limited in extent 
to exhibit a sample of the g..uer J character of the jungks of tiiis coast. 

A very brilliant crimson gum was found to II >w in great quantity from 
a large creeper (Tallee-mul/.ou-nowy) which is veiy common. If dried 
speedily in the sun, becoming very brittle, but retaining its color, it is 
of very astringent quality, and ia used in some diseases as a medicine; by 
the native quacks. ,( 

I may not fad to mention another creeper, whose properties are as 
valuable ns interesting, and not thelc^s so from its being found every 
where, both high and low. It is truly a traveller’s friend, and ilia 
wandering Mug well appreciates i< value. With his dan lie cuts off A junk 
and quenches his thirst with its contents, a pure, tasteless, cool water, of 
which it commas as much as its large numerous pons will hold, and 
which are immediately elliptic 1 by holding the p ; ece perpendicular. 
piece about 2 feet in length, and as thick as a small wrist, gave rather 
more than half a pint of water. In the rainy season it would have 
given double that quantity. 

In travelling through the jungles, the liquid of this water creeper 
(Jabroon nony) is the con ,Unt beverage of the natives, when not other- 
wise supplied with that necessary, and its universal presence makes him 
very independent in his choice of road. 

The rattan is every where found in the jungles, and performs all the . 
ordinary duties of rope ; it grows to a great size ; two were taken from the 
West Hill measuring U4 feet in length, and lj inch diameter. 

Although Chedooba may not be looked to for supplying valuable timber 
to other parts, yet for its own consumption, and most, if not all domestic 
puposes, it possesses amply sufficient to meet any demand. For such 
purposes plank may easily be brought down from the hill, whence the 
whole tree must be immoveable. The lower jungles contain woods, per- 
fectly adapted to such uses, and in those of the Eastern Plains was found 
the Thcw-gaan growing plentifully, some of the trees between 2 and 3 
feet in diameter, and which itself would supply material for almost all 
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purposes. The wood of this tree is hard and close grained, of a yellow 
colour and most durable. In the Southern Provinces of Tenasserim it 
grows to an immense size, and also in the Sandoway district j hereafter 
its qualities may be appreciated by other than the Natives, with whom its 
durability has given rise to the proverb that 4 a Cemoe of Thew-gaan 
lasts 99 years. v 

It has been thus seen that the soils of Chedooba to the very summit of 
the Hills, and even there more so, are both productive and easily wrought. 
^ That therefore in any future agricultural improvement of the Island, man’s 
industry will lay claim to a very large portion of that extent, now entirely 
in a state of nature, there can be no doubt ; and over the face of all the 
lower hills, crops of various produce take the place of the jungles, which 
now occupy them. Such cultivation, even though limited to the extension 
to the greatest amount practicable of those products which are now 
but so^partialiy grown on the Island, would therefore leave but a narrow 
space to be provided for, below those steeper, almost precipitous hills, 
which must always be given over to nature whereon to maintain supplies 
ef timber and fuel. What such a space might be most profitably occu- 
pied with, it is perhaps attempting to look too far into the probable 
future, to make it other than presumption to speculate on. Yet in con- 
sidering the nature of the soil, and comparing it with that of the spice 
gardens of Penang and Singapore, it has seemed at times likely that a similar 
produce might be found practicable here. For taking into consideration 
the very great disparity in the mode of the distiibution of moisture 
between the two localities, still the pepper vine flourished at Sandoway, 
and at Mergiu, if not Moulmein ; places all subjected to the same pecu- 
liarities of season. The growth of the Nutmeg, Cloves, and Coffee, are 
not yet despaired of. 

Of the productions of the animal kingdom, the Island exhibits but a 
limited variety — under the head of agricultural produce it ha3 been 
' already mentioned, that large cattle thrive, and are plentiful and might 
be no doubt much improved— not only at present are they not kyied 
* for food, but even their milk is not used, and authority was obliged to be 
eierted in order to procure this luxury in the midst of herds. 

The use to which they are applied has in the same place been already 
noticed, and beside them there are none. 

One pony lives on the Island, the property of the Soogrees, and two 
goats are claimed, as belonging to the party of police, which is stationed 
at the chief village of Chedooba. 
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Of wild animals, the deer is the largest and most plentiful ; they are 
very numerous throughout the Island, though I never either heard or 
saw but one species, that which is generally known as the ‘barking deer.* 
The natives run them down with dogs ; they have no means of shooting 
them. The flesh was found less dry and unflavored than was expected. 

Next in size and number to the deer, is the wild hog, the only species 
on the Island. They are not large, but numerous, especially in the jungles 
which lie closest to the rice lands, on which they commit heavy depreda- 
tions, and our assistance was frequently invoked to destroy at least some 
of the enemy. But in general the labour of the day was deemed enough 
for our party without trenching on the hours of rest, which was necessary 
in order to comply with the request. 

Jungle cats are found but are not numerous, but one was ever seen by 
any of our party. 

Squirrels are plentiful, and of large size, though of but one species ; a 
dark brown in colour throughout, with exception of the throat, and a nar- 
row stripe along the belly of yellowish white. One was shot of the size 
of a full grown rabbit; it was a male, his lady in company was of mere de- 
licate size. 

Monkeys we heard of, but 1 much doubt their existence on the Island, 
at least it is strange that in so long and extensive a traverse of it, such an 
animal was neither seen nor heard. 

The freedom from any formidable wild beast is a circumstance of advan- 
tage in these countries, which may not be passed over without remarks ; it 
contributed largely to the comfort and freedom with which we were enabled 
to penetrate throughout the Chedooba, forming a source of congratulation 
when obliged to take up a night’s lodging, or a day’s journey in the jungle. 

The Natives state that a tiger did once attempt a landing on the 
Island, but fortunately being seen while yet swimming towards the shore 
time was afforded to the inhabitants of the nearest village to prepare for 
his welcome, and before he could gain footing, either for attack or escape, 
he was cut in pieces with their ddhs, since which, his example has never 
been followed. 

I know not how far the swimming qualities of a tiger may bear witness 
to the truth of this story, but the feat in an opposite direction was 
.safely performed by one of the elephants which were placed at our ser- 
vice, which after breaking from his ropes, swam the straits, and landed 
safely on the opposite coast of Ramree, a distance of seven miles at the 
least, where he was recaptured and sent back. 
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Of reptiles, one snake was seen, and a few lizards and insects, the most 
numerous and beautiful are the butterflies, which were found even on the 
highest peaks. Bees are plentiful, but the jungles alone supply the 
honey, which is very sweet and good, and serves throughout the Island 
in the place of sugar. 

Fish forms a very important part of the diet of the Mug, and mainly 
in this view, are the villages of Chedooba formed around the shores. It 
is very plentiful though not of any great variety. The most common is 
a species of bonetea, a muscular fish of rapid motion, and great strength, 
though seldom arriving at a weight of 4 lbs. It has a very thick smooth 
-skin, without scale, and is of silvery white, longitudinally spotted with 
blue. On the western coast in the sandy bays, they are very numerous, 
and are taken in great plenty with hook and line. 

The bamboo supplies the fishing rod, and in the evening, when most 
readity taken, the shore may be seen with 20 natives in aline from the 
nearest village, as close together as they can stand, up to their middles 
in the water, with their baskets slung on their backs, and casting their 
lines as rapidly as if fly fishing, laughing and joking at their suc- 
cess, without the least fear of driving their prey away, though they 
must be among their legs. The flesh of these fish is very firm and 
nutritious. 

Very great quantities of a tiny little fish, most similar to, if not in fact, 
the Anchovy or a small Sardine, are taken on the same coast. They are 
dried in the sun without any preparation, a day or two’s exposure being 
sufficient for the purpose, and exported in great quantities to Ramree 
and the neighbouring coast ; each family also of the western villages 
where it is taken keeps a large supply, and demand is extensively made 
for them by the less fortunate communities eastward, so that they form 
a valuable adjunct to the resources of that portion of the inhabitants in 
whose neighbourhood they are common. The method of taking them is 
perhaps peculiar, and forms an interesting and lively scene. The morn- 
ing is the time of the best * take,* at which time, and when near high 
water, young and old assemble on the sand in groups, with flat open 
mouthed baskets of bamboo work, awaiting the opportunity for a catch. 
This occurs when the shoals of tiny fish are driven for supposed safety 
close into the beach by their larger, persecuting, and ravenous brethren. 
Then away dashes the nearest group of expectants into the water to the 
back of the surf, which is constantly, though not heavily rolling in on the 
coast, and driving back the original pursuers, face round in shore and 
place the flat mouths of their baskets in line together, just outside the 
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retiring wave, receiving from it, its finny contents. Sometimes more than 
a gallon will be thus deposited in a single basket. 

The uncertainty as to where the shoal will come in, and the rapidity 
and ability with which the fortunate group take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, afford all the excitement and amusement to these cheerful people 
of a game of chance, and cannot be looked on by a stranger without in- 
terest. Flocks of cranes, crows, kites, and gulls of many sizes, colours, and 
voices, looking out for the stragglers on the sand, who have escaped the 
mouths of the fishes and the baskets, form an addition to the scene. 

The grey mullet of good size and flavour is got from the creeks of 
the east side of the Island. Rock fish are plentiful, but not easily taken ; 
when intended to be preserved, they are split into quarters, kept together 
at either end, and then opened by strips of bamboo, and the whole hung 
up to dry in the sun. Skate were frequently seen, but none caught, they 
were often observed to make very high, though clumsy leaps, a fe&. not 
often I believe, practised by flat fish. A fish of considerable size from 12 to 
20 lbs. weight apparently, and in form resembling the salmon, was fre- 
quently seen of an evening performing very astonishing leaps. They were 
always quite perpendicular, and therefore appeared as a gambol, more than 
an effort to take prey, and sometimes extended to a height of 30 feet. 

Of shell fish we found craw fish and prawns, the latter of great size and 
very delicious ; they are limited to the creeks of the east side of the Island, 
where also the one in the neighbourhood of the Meug-breng village, 
possesses truly fine oysters. They are large, but of a flavour as delicate 
as our own Colchester luxury. They were in high condition when we 
visited their neighbourhood, and it may be lamented that they are not 
more generally known, and attempts made to grow them elsewhere. 
They have been transported to Kyouk Phyoo, and do well there. 

Turtle are common, and are taken by the natives on the sand islands 
and bays. They are of large size and of good species, but I can make no 
mention of their quality as food. 

Many beautiful and valuable species of shells are to be found on the 
flats off the NoTth Point of the Island, where however but little leisure 
or opportunity of dredging for them was afforded. 

Fowls are plentiful on the Island, and supply the most solid food to 
which the natives are accustomed. The demand for them by our people 
raised the price latterly from 18 to 13 for the rupee. They are of good 
6ize, and good flavour. 

Of wild birds, the Sarus is perhaps the largest on the Island, and is 
plentiful. They are common in other parts of India, and are, i believe, 
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good eating. There are a great many varieties of the Crane, some of 
very beautiful plumage and great size. These constitute the greatest 
portion of the feathered inhabitants, and would supply perhaps some 
new and valuable varieties if not species ; Doves are very numerous ; a 
small green Parrot is found, and some few green Pigeons were seen. 
But in general, other than have been mentioned, the birds are of those 
species most commonly met with in these climates. The jungles are 
however scantily peopled, though I may not omit to notice one which, 
with its sweet and soft note late in the evening, often gratified us, and 
was deemed not an unworthy brother songster of the Nightingale. 

The Mineral Kingdom —' Though bare of much value, exhibits speci- 
mens of some interest. 

Nodules of Iron ore of rich quality, are, on search, to be found generally 
either embedded in the greenish sandstone, or having been detached 
from ft. 

In the former state they were found most numerous, on one of the 
reefs of the North West Point called the * Saw reef/ and in the latter on 
the North beach. But in neither case in quantity sufficient to make them 
valuable for other objects than those connected with science. 

Specimens of copper ore, and some few of silver, were found on care- 
ful search, lying on the barren surfaces of the different volcanoes. They 
are all of very small size, and their amount limited as those of iron, and 
like them give no indication of the existence of the ore to any greater 
extent. A piece as large as two eggs was recorded as the largest ever 
found. 

Petroleum is found on the Island, and might be extensively produced. 

Two wells sufficiently near each other to afford the conclusion of their 
possessing one common source, exist in the Krae-rone circle, yielding an- 
nually about 60 pots each. A third is found in the * Mroomce ’ circle, but 
it has been destroyed by fire, and yields nothing, being the property at 
present of no one in particular, the soil around it, is, however, full of the 
oil. The fourth and most extensive is in the Fangroa circle, and yields 
near 200 pots in the year. 

The method of collecting it is simple j the earth is turned up to a depth 
of two feet, and a bank of soil raised round a square of about 20 yards, 
thus disturbed, so as to form it during the rains into a shallow pond of 
about the above depth. The surface of this pond is in a constant state 
of ebullition from the escape of gas, with which comes up the Petro- 
leum. 
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It collects on the surface in three different forms. A green fluid oil 
first spreads itself over the spot where the gas is bubbling up; as it ex- 
tends, its edges exhibit a brown curdled substance resembling half con- 
gealed dripping, and amongst this, as it becomes thicker, is seen gathering 
in spots, a dark brown substance of the color and consistency of molasses. 
This latter is used to preserve wood, to saturate paper for umbrellas, and 
is sometimes burnt. But the tluid of green color, is that mostly used to 
supply lamps. The curdled substance is used with the dark in the coarser 
purposes to which it is applied. This is the least valuable, and sells at 5 
pots for a rupee. The other two at 3 pots for 2 rupees. 

A bamboo is used to skim the surface of the ponds, and bring the sub- 
stance to the bank, it is scooped up with a cocoa-nut shell and put into 
the pot. It floats so lightly on the water that this process is quickly and 
effectually performed. The break of day is the time chosen for the opera- 
tion as from the cooler temperature, it is then of harder consistence on 
the water, and easier and cleaner skimmed. In the heat of the day it 
becomes so fluid as to make it difficult to collect without a large proportion 
of the water. 

In the months of March and April the pond gradually dries up, and 
the oil can then be no longer collected from out the soil. The pond is 
then dug, and the whole soil in it as much disturbed as possible ; on this 
operation depends the quantity to be yielded during the next season, and 
the deeper it is dug, the larger will be the produce ; while on the other 
hand, if it be neglected, which is most commonly the case, the quantity 
of oil to be collected will be very materially diminished. A sort of super- 
stitious fear is attached to these ponds, and on no account would a native 
dip his foot in its water, though he will not hesitate to dig the soil when 
dry, nor to handle its produce, to which no sort of deleterious property is 
attached. The state of ebullition without apparent heat may occasion 
this feeling among them. 

The ponds are surrounded by a rough hedge of stout sticks, to preserve 
then* from the intrusion of buffaloe or deer. Insects were seen in them* 
I had no means of collecting any of the escaping gas, which I should 
otherwise have done, but no heat perceptible at the surface is em- 
ployed for its extensive devclopement. The Thermometer where the 
greatest ebullition was going forward shewing but two degrees more than 
the atmosphere, viz. 74°. 

No doubt this mineral produce, might with ease, and little expense, 
be increased to a very large amount, and the oil has yet perhaps to be 
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better known, and better appreciated than now, when its value will in all 
probability be much increased. 

I know not whether it has ever been thoroughly analyzed, but the 
almost pungency of its scent seems to proclaim the presence of a large 
portion of Naphtha. 

In composition it differs from the tar produced from the wells of Zante, 
or the pitch of the Lake of Trinidad, partaking in all probability the cha- 
racter of the oil, which is found in the wells of the Irrawaddy. The 
material from these is in considerable use in our Tenasserim Provinces, and 
its native country, as a preservative of wood from the attack of the white 
ant, which it effectually prevents, and it is in considerable demand in the 
construction and preservation of the wooden houses of those countries ; 
affording reason to believe that this, its well known and well tried pro- 
perty, might, with benefit, be more extensively made use of in other placer. 
In a dwelling house perhaps an objection against the painting of the 
beams with petroleum might be supposed to lie in its scent; though 
this may prove but a supposition, and at any rate it can form no objection 
to its use in stores and godowns, and other buildings of that nature, 
whether public or private. The expense annually incurred in Calcutta 
for repairs, called for, from the above cause of destruction, where it is 
necessary to examine, if not renew timber once in 3 years, seems at once 
to point out an extensive sphere for the application of this, its valuable 
property, in connection with which is also its employment in the pre- 
servation of spars for shipping. 

The extension of the wells which are all situated in the jungles, and 
an increase of their depLh so as to hold water throughout the year, are 
simple means by which this produce of Chedooba might be at once 
largely increased to meet such extended demand, at present I believe 
the use of the petroleum to be almost entirely confined to the limited 
application it finds among the natives. The only other mineral produc- 
tion it remains to notice is coal. This, or a lignite, was found about a 
mile within the western beach in the Circle of Tang-roa. 

It had been known for 2 years, and had been dug into, to a depth of 
perhaps 5 feet without exhibiting any improvement over the sur- 
face specimens. It was found shewing itself for a distance of 20 yards 
in an east and west direction. Its situation, a little above the water 
mark of a dry creek, formed by the first and secoitd lines of Hills, and its 
dip an angle of 45 into the body of the latter, which rose 800 or 1,000 
feet above the spot where it was shewing. Information it consisted of 
a series of layers varying from T l r of an inch to 3 inches in thickness, se- 
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parated from one another by their lamina? of ferruginous sand. It was 
very brittle, with a dull fracture, and smouldered, but would not ignite. 
Neither from its situation nor its quality does it promise to become of 
any value. 


Division 4. 

Climate . — Chedooba, in common with the Arracan coast, has been gener- 
ally considered as possessing a climate peculiarly fatal to Europeans, and 
the mortality of the Troops who occupied it during the Burmese War has 
given but too painful cause for the opinion. 

Nevertheless I cannot but think that its insular situation, and its free- 
dom from that extent of muddy creek, and Mangrove swamp, which pe- 
culiarly characterizes the coast of the mainland, together with the greater 
openness of its jungles, must be the occasion of some difference between 
them, and that in favour of the Island. 

Its seasons are those of the adjoining countries, and may be divided 
into wet and dry; the rain commences its visit in the beginning of May, 
with variable winds and intermittent showers, which, increasing in fre- 
quency and duration, introduce the deluge which pours down incessantly 
from the middle of June to that of September, during which period 250 
inches of water fall. Thence to the month of November is occupied with 
the gradual taking off of the rains, which from that month cease till the 
following May brings them round again. 

In every country subject to such periodical rains there are two seasons 
when the sickness, which is the peculiar one of the climate, prevails, viz. 
at the commencement and taking off of these rains. Even in those coun. 
tries which, but more partiality, are subject to a wet and dry season, as 
Italy, the Levant, and southern shores of the Mediterranean, the same ef- 
fect is produced, and spring and autumn there, bring with them, their 
ever accompanying miasma fever. Under the effect therefore of a tropi- 
cal climate, where the change at this time, in operation throughout the 
whol« vegetable kingdom, is so much more extensive and violent, 
the effect of the greater developement of noxious vapour, must be neces- 
sarily looked for; and accordingly these periods are found to be the sickly 
seasons of Chedooba, and the coast around, and their regular return 
calls for great care and prudence on the part of the European, for whom, 
occupation of mind and body, as active and full as regard to unnecessary 
exposure will permit, may be strongly recommended then, as perhaps at 
all times, as a valuable addition to other precautions ; as it has frequently 
been found that our sailors and soldiers, have suffered less from the 
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effects of climate when under the exposure, than when mind and body 
have alike been unoccupied and unenlivened. 

Exposure to the direct heat of the sun of Chedooba, and its neigh- 
bourhood, is at all times of the year to be carefully avoided, and such 
imprudence will be the almost certain occasion of illness to an European, 
to whom the simple remedy of a chattah is always at hand; some pe- 
culiarity in the atmosphere appearing to make its rays more than com- 
monly obnoxious at all times to his constitution ; but this is more parti- 
cularly the case in the months of March, April, and May, when the natives 
themselves are much concerned to avoid the intenseness of its heat. The 
mornings and evenings however, even at this time afTord 4 or 5 hours* 
when all out door duties may be performed. 

The above months constitute the hottest season of the year. The Ther- 
mometer in the day ranging at times to above 90°, but falling, from towards 
evening till before sunrise, down to a temperature, which is pleasantly 
cool throughout the night, a benefit enjoyed all the year round. On the 
main land, the nights at this season arc frequently accompanied by a 
dense mist almost amounting to a rain, arising in all probability from the 
condensation of moisture, attracted From the large extent of water surface 
exposed by the numerous creeks. 

Chedooba, with nights equally cool, and more healthy, is free from this 
peculiarity. But with the mainland, is, during the day, at this season, 
subject to a dry haze, at times to thick as so hide the view oF the land ; at 
a very few* miles distant. 

The heat at this time is greatly attempered by the fresh sea breeze con- 
stantly blowing, which gradually veering from south-west to north-west^ 
with only a decrease of strength during the night, takes the place, at this 
latter point, and time, of the direct land breeze, which blows during the 
night in the cool season. 

This cool season, the most enjoyable, and the healthiest time of the 
year, extends from the setting in of the north-east monsoon, towards the 
end of October, to the middle of March, during which time the climate is 
very delightful, the temperature seldom rising, excepting as the season 
closes to that of the summer heat of our own country. But the sun at 
midday is still very powerful, and direct exposure to it, to be avoided. 
This was the season during which 1 traversed the Island, and though coi - 
stantly in the thickest jungles, sometimes by night* as w T ell as by day, 1 do 
not remember to have suffered a headache. 

The sea breeze at this time sets in at 10 a.m , and falls with the sun, 
shortly after which a cool land breeze from the eastward takes its place, till 
No. 113. New Series, No. 26. 3 A 
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about 9 a.m., when an hour's calm is again succeeded by a breeze from the 
nort-west. The change or temperature was found very great during this 
season, between day and night, with the exercise of walking, the lightest 
clothing w r as found most suitable during the day, but about two hours be- 
fore sun 6et the temperature falls rapidly, and at night with the land 
breeze blowing, two blankets and a counterpane were not too much to pre- 
vent actual cold. This change must always be carefully met, by dressing 
in woollen, a precaution which should never be omitted. 

The same peculiarity of atmosphere, which produces such ill effects 
from exposure to the sun, may also be the occasion of a greater amount 
of exhaustion (not fatigue) under the exercise of walking, which I expe- 
rienced more in going over this Island, than 1 had ever previously found, 
in the few other parts of India yet visited. A remedy for this feeling was 
always found by application to the contents of a haversack, and the pre- 
caution was always taken of not setting out on the day’s journey w/thout 
the regular meal. It is not altogether from personal experience in this 
particular, during so limited a time, that 1 would express the opinion, that 
bodily exercise of any 6ort in this climate, requires for its support, at 
least by the European constitution, a generous diet. In its corrobora- 
tion, I was informed, that during the time of service, on this coast, of the 
G5th Regiment Native Infantry, a very fearful mortality took place 
among the Sepoys, rot so much from the actual violence of the prevalent 
disease, the well known Arracan fever, as from the consequence of its 
debilitating nature, from which the constitution of the Native would not 
allow him to rally, though always assisted by liberality administering 
strengthening medicine and means ; while to this mortality among the 
privates, a strong contrast was exhibited in the constant good health of 
all the officers, throughout the whole period of nearly two years, a con- 
trast attributed by the medical, and other officers of the regiment to the 
difference of diet of the two parties. During the exposure to which the 
crew of the 1 Childers' were necessarily subjected in the execution of a 
survey on the coast, many cases of the same fever occurred, at the present 
time amounting to upwards of 60 in number, but of the parties so suffer- 
ing there were but few who were not perfectly recovered, and at duty 
again in 8 days, a circumstance which I incline to attribute mainly, not 
only to the usual liberal allowance supplied to Her Majesty’s seamen, but 
also to the endeavours (•fully appreciated) to supply the crew with as much, 
and as great changes of good food as were, under circumstances, procurable. 

There must not be left out of view the great value of the facility of an 
immediate application, on first symptoms, to a medical adviser afforded in 
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a man-of-war. Nor again that of the precaution which the service pro- 
vides under such circumstances, by the administering of wine and qui- 
nine to all likely to be exposed. This latter was found of great use, and 
is much to be recommended, while in regard to the other consideration 
it is right to notice, as tending to deprive this fever, of something of its 
formidable character, that in many cases, a simple dose of medecine, ad- 
ministered on first symptoms, has sufficed to drive it entirely away. One 
case only proved fatal, and with it were connected peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The climate during the period of the heavy rains is not an unhealthy 
one, it will be one necessarily of great confinement to the European, 
which is perhaps unfavourable, being inclined to attribute much value to 
personal exercise, but occupation by all who know its value, would not 
even at such time be found impracticable even for the body, much less for 
the nifnd. 

The temperature during this season is cool, though the moisture of the 
atmosphere is very destructive to every thing but stone and metal. It is 
the time for the growth of the crops which we put into the ground just 
previous, and it is now that nature puts on her rich clothing of verdure ; 
and vegetation is most rapid. It is accompanied by a constant breeze 
from the south-west. The natives enjoy this time as much as their Bur- 
mah brethren, and with their smallest children, like frogs, delight most 
in exposure to the heaviest falls. 

Great importance as a preservative of health in this climate is to be at- 
tached to a very careful watch over the due performance of the digestive 
functions; both speaking from personal experience, and also by observa- 
tion of our sick generally, it being found that inattention to this particular 
was not so much the occasion of dysenteric disease, as that it rendered the 
party liable to the prevailing fever, which was found to them a very inti- 
mate connexion with the state of the stomach, any derangement with the 
regular functions of which, if not a certain occasion, being at least a strong 
predisposing cause to taking the disease, and being found in all cases 
more than ordinarily its accompaniment. 

My acquaintance with the climate of Chedooba is but small, and was 
limited to that of the best season of the year. 1 therefore would speak on 
the subject with every deference to the opinions of others of more practi- 
cal knowledge, and extended experience. But >is the result of what I 
have found and heard of it ; I am strongly impressed with the opinion, 
that, employment for body and mind— to avoid direct exposure to the 
sun;— -good (not intemperate) living; accommodation of clothing to 
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changes of temperature ; careful attention to the state of the stomach; 
with due observation of these precautions, in aid of a sound constitution, 
the climate of Chedooba, would be found not only healthy, but at some 
seasons most delightful to the European. 

The eastern parts do not enjoy so temperate a climate in the hot season 
as the western, being less exposed to the fresh sea breeze ; and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the creeks would be found situations prudently 
avoided. The fine pulverulent soil in the east, by the quantity and pene- 
trating nature of the dust it creates, is also at that season a very great 
annoyance ; notwithstanding therefore the greater exposure during the 
monsoon, and that it is at present far less populous than the eastern. I 
consider the N. W. portion of the Island, as that which, at all seasons, 
would be found the most congenial to the European constitution. 

While speaking of the climate of their Island, it is fair to notice its 
effect upon the natives themselves, as well as upon Europeans, andcit was 
found that they also are subject, though but inconsiderably, to occasional 
attacks of the fever. 

All the able-bodied men on the Island were employed with me on one 
occasion for a fortnight together, and therefore came under my direct 
notice, and though at hard work all day, and sleeping in the jungle at 
night, it came to my knowledge that fever had been taken by only one 
individual throughout that time, an old man verging on 80 years, and 
who ought not to have been present. 

In traversing the Island throughout, I believe not to have omitted visiting 
any of its villages ; and whatever sick were in them, always made appli- 
cation for relief, either personally, or by their friends. These cases 
amounted in all to four of fever, one of small-pox, one of dropsy, one of 
paralysis, one of blindness, and one of deformed limb, three cases of 
fever occurred also with our Bengallee attendants. The native popu- 
lation therefore seemed to exhibit no signs of a pestilential climate. 
While on the contrary, throughout the Island, they afforded the clearest 
and most extensive evidence of its healthiness, and suitableness to their 
constitutions, in the great number of old men and women, to be found in 
every village. 

As mere old age entitles to the respect and deference of the whole com- 
munity, the old people, as elders and leaders, always come forth to meet 
us ; and with few exceptions even to the age of 106 years were found hale, 
if not vigorous in mind and body, much interesting information being 
gotten from parties 80 and 90 years old, with memories as fresh appa- 
rently, and minds as clear as they ever had been, men even of that age tak- 
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ing their share in almost hard work. Although this is a double testimony 
in its favor, it is as impossible, nevertheless to deny, as it is painful to 
acknowledge, that hitherto, these coasts have proved most fatal to 
Europeans, that sailors, soldiers, and civilians, have alike fallen victims 
to its fever, and on Chedooba an ample share ; nor may there be a doubt 
thrown on the attention and ability of those medical officers whose exer- 
tions have yet hitherto failed in all attempts to stop its fatal progress* 
Whether therefore this country is one from which the European is to be 
ever thus excluded, or whether in the progress of all other improvements, 
and also if the character of his treatment by himself or by others may be 
found hereafter to enable him to make here also his temporary home, and 
introduce, with his wealth, his intelligence, his energy, and above all his 
religion, their attendant blessings, must apparently be left for the future 
to shew. But giving to the facts, which constitute this favorable evidence, 
no more than the weight, they are stricily entitled to — and others may 
be found perhaps to entertain with me, even more than the hope, that 
some such improvement may eventually render the climate of Chedooba, 
and also that of Arracan, no longer so fatal a bar as hitherto, to the 
advance in these provinces of the Civilization of Europe. 

(To be continued .) 


— 

Memoranda on the 4 Chulchulheera of the Hills 9 and on some Lic- 
hens from the Himalayas in the Collection of the Asiatic Society m 
By Henry Piddington, Offg. Curator 9 A/mjf. Asiatic Society. 

My attention having been directed to this subject by our President, 
1 took the opportunity, when examining the c Chulchulheera,’ to test also 
some lichens sent to the Asiatic Society from Simlah, in 1838, by Mrs* 
Siddons, which I found in the Museum. I have thought it worth while to 
make known the results of my work, and to add a few remarks which 
have occured to me, in the hope of drawing attention to this very inter- 
esting though neglected subject. 

I subjected the** Chulchulheera 1 to the common ammoniacal test, 
and found that it yielded a tolerably bright red brown liquid, though 
not the violet red described by Hellot ; 1 did not succeed in pro- 
ducing any substantive dye with it, though using several mordants, 
1 essayed to manufacture some kind of Cudbear from it also, but 
did not succeed. The preparation of Cudbear however depends upon two 
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fermenting processes, the first of which is the preparation of fermented 
urine, and then a sort of fermentation of the lichen with the prepared 
urine and lime. I am very doubtful whether, at the temperature usually 
prevailing here, we can obtain the fermented urine at all, in the state in 
which it is used in Europe, from its passing so rapidly to the incipient 
putrid state. It may moreover be doubted whether the heat is not also 
too great for the fermentation of the lichen. Hence, and because all fer- 
mentative processes depend so much on heat, and often on the quantity 
of material used, nothing can be predicted of this failure. 

Lichens from the Himalaya. 

These are, as above stated, a box sent down by Mrs. Siddons in 1838. 
I have arranged herewith a box of specimens of them, and one of bottles 
of the liquids produced. I subjoin a note of the colours as they appear 
when fresh, and I have marked their differences when seen by transmitted 
or by reflected light, for this appears worth noticing. To be seen properly 
they must be examined in a bright sunshine. 1 observe that some of the 
colours change a little, or become uuller, in a few days. 


Nos. By transmitted Light. 

1. Crimson red 

2. Rich bright Crimson 

3. Thin, poor, white-wine colour . 

4. Deep maroon brown 

5. Dull red 

6. Very rich port-wine red 

7. Bright white-wine colour, but 

thin 

8. Crimson broivn 

9. Orange crimson 

10. Crimson 

11. Deep crimson 

12. Deep crimson 

13. 14, 15; much like No. 7, but I 
use for testing : — 

16. A poor dirty orange brown 

17. A brilliant crimson 

1R. A golden brown 


By reflected Light . 

Lighted and duller. 

Deeper but very brilliant. 

The same 

A fine clove, or red brown. 

The same. 

The same. 

| Duller. 

The same. 

The same. 

Crimson brown. 

Brown. 

Bright red. 

had but very small quantities to 

The same. 

The same. 

Clove brown. 


I should think, from the richness and intensity of the colours, that most 
of these, excepting perhaps, Nos. 3, 7» 5, 13, 14, 15 and 16 are worth 
attention ; and it should not be forgotten that they have been certainly 
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three, and perhaps four years since they were collected. 1 proceed now 
to set down such remarks as occur to me. 

There must be in all countries a season at which lichens and mosses, 
like all other vegetable productions, possess the largest quantities of 
colouring matter. At what time this occurs for Indian lichens, we at 
present know not: for those of the Himalayas’ it is probably the autumn, 
and in other parts the driest seasons. 

Judging from the under surfaces, some of these which I have tested 
are tree, and others rock-lichens; but there must be great numbers more 
of both kinds in those extensive regions. The rock lichens of cold 
countries are usually the best, as far as our knowledge yet goes. 

We know nothing hitherto of the forest-mosses and lichens of the 
vast jungles of India, from Assam to Goandwana, and from the Terai of 
Nepaul to the Sundcrhunds, the forests of the Southern Ghats, and those 
of Ceylon, Arracan, and Tenasserim ! It is true that it is, as yet, supposed 
that the lichens of hot and humid climates are little productive of co- 
louring matters; but I know not on what this notion is founded. There 
would seem to be as many probabilities the other way. 

And when all the lichens, above alluded to, are examined, we have 
other vast fields and these of great promise. I mean the great volcanic 
plateau of Central India, from the basaltic rocks of Bundlecund to the 
Toombuddra; the points where, as at Vizagapatam and Cape Comorin, 
the granite meets the sea ; those where, as in some parts of Malabar, 
the trap rocks from the coast ; and the whole of the range of coast and 
islands, of every formation, which form the eastern shores of the Bay. 
We may in fact, from the infinitely varied condition of climate, rock, and 
soil, which 1 can only hint at here, except every possible variety of moss 
and lichen ; and that many of these must be new and valuable. 

Provided a lichen yields a strong and bright colour, we may always 
hope that it may he turned to account. It will be noted, that all these, 
which 1 have now examined, give colours which lie on the yellow side * 
of the red, and not on the blue side of it, which would produce the vio- 
lets. I mention this, because there seems a notion abroad, that only those 
which yield at once the violet-reds to the ammoniacal test are of any 
value. In the instructions for Capt. Beechey, on his voyage to the Straits 
of Magellan, this is indeed pretty nearly said in direct words. Now we 
know that, from Lapland to the Mediteraneaq, the rocks of Europe 
have been pretty nearly stripped of their lichens, by agents sent out from 
the great silk and cotton-printing establishments, for much of the work 
of which the rich Canary lichens are unsuitable, and far too dear. Wcwiay 
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hope to find some equal to, or indentical with these, but we may be 
well content with the goodly supply of the secondary sorts, with our great 
extent of territory must insure us when they are known. In no trade is 
there so much competition anil so many secrets as in the dying and print- 
ing of silks and Cv>ttons ; and 1 take it that none of the published notices 
give any distinct idea of any thing, as to the value and kinds of lichens, 
Leyond what is already well known in the business : the secrets are far 
too valuable to be given away. The colouring principle moreover is not 
the only- part of the lichens to he turned to account, gummy matter, 
extracted from them by Lord Dundonald’s process, supplies the place 
of the costly gums in many printing processes. 

There is an omission in all the printed notices which I have yet seen r 
which in many cases might mislead persons testing lichens. An impor- 
tant process— that of crushing or even pounding the inoss or lichen to 
powder — is wholly omitted ? A chemist would of course think of«*this j 
and Hellot, the inventor of the ammoniacal test, from whose writings all 
have subsequently copied, mentions it $ but the usual directions lead 
people to suppose that the lichen is merely to be broken to pieces and 
infused, which may often be insufficient to develope the colour properly, 
and thus lead to a wrong conclusion. 

The single lichen Rocella has been a mine of wealth to the Canaries 
and Cape de Verd islands. We have at least a fair chance that India 
may produce one, if not more, of these productions of a valuable kind, but 
nothing can be properly ascertained on the subject unless a considerable 
quantity — say a maund or two of each promising sort — he sent home. 
In the hands of European dyers and chemists, with their extensive re- 
sources, great experience, and ample leisure, it is quite possible that results 
may be obtained, which, our petty means, and want of experience and 
leisure, are quite unequal to develope. I have, for example, strong reason 
to believe that some of these lichens contain the * Erythrine,’ or violet-red 
principle of Heeren and Nees Von Esenbeck j but the research is one 
of those in speculative chemistry, which I have neither means nor time 
to undertake. I shall nevertheless be happy at all times to contribute 
my mite of aid, whenever it can be useful in the search for good dying 
lichens. 
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On the Topes of Daronnta 9 and Caves of Bahrabad.— By the late 
Lieut. Pigou, ( Engineers. J 

At a distance of six miles from Jullalabad in an easterly direction is 
situated the village of Darounta, at the foot of the Koh-i-Surrukh on the 
right bank of the Jullalabad river $ scattered through the village, and in 
its environs are eleven topes, of various sizes, but all much smaller than 
the tope of Manikyala : on some of these are evidences of their having 
once borne external ornaments similar to those found on that tope; they 
are built of stone and slate, cemented with mortar, and in some cases merely 
with mud ; all of them possess a chamber from 4 to 8 feet square, and some 
of them have in addition a shaft running down the centre; at the time 
of my visiting them, six of the largest had already been opened by 
Messrs. Masson and Honigberger ; in opening the others, the method 
pursued was, to cut, as it were, a slice from the lip to the bottom, reaching 
to the centre by this meains both the centrical shaft, and the chamber at 
the bottom were laid open ; out of the four thus opened, one was empty, 
the contents of ihe other three were as follows : 

Box No. 1, was taken from the Tope-i-kutchera ; it was found in a 
chamber about six feet below the level of the ground ; it was contained 
in a rough case made of four slates (about a foot square) stuck together 
with clay ; these fell aside on being touched. Within the box were the 
three coins, and a peiee of rock crystal ; the coins belong (2) to Ermieus 
III. (?) and one to Azos, 

Box No. 2, was found in the Tope-i-fasl, it contained a small gold box, 
in which were placed several pearls, with holes drilled through the cen- 
tre, and some small peices of what appeared to be bone; the gold box 
with its contents has been stolen from me. 

Box No. 3, was found in the Tope-i-IIosen-amanat, covered in a manner 
similar to Box No. I, it contained a mixture of light red earth, and grey • 
ashes, and three coins, all of Azos. 

There can be little doubt but that these topes were built in memory of 
the illustrious dead ; without reasoning from analogy founded on the state- 
merits of a late traveller in the critnea, regarding the sepulchral tumuli 
discovered in the vicinity of the ancient Panticaptum, the metropolis of 
the famous Mithridates Entapor, the evidence furnished by the relics 
found in the topes, would irresistibly lead to such a conclusion ; with 
regard to the tern when these topes were constructed, it is more difli- 
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cult to give a rational conjecture, but it is at least worthy of remark, 
that more of the coins formed in them, are of later date than the Bac- 
trian kings. 

Opposite to the village of Darounta, and overhanging the left bank of 
the Jullalabad river, are the caves of Bahrabad these have been ex- 
cavated on the plan of a town, but on a smaller scale, there is a charson 
or meeting of four roads ; that running to the north is the longest, and 
from it, five chambers open, these receive light from apertures imme- 
diately overhanging the river, which runs about 100 feet below them ; 
the passage running to the south leads to a Dalian or Hall, which also 
opens over the river, the passage to the west leads to the river, while 
that to the east is the general instance to the whole plan. The chambers 
are all lofty, airy, and well lighted, but the passages are very low and 
narrow. The cave mentioned, by Honigberger as the FiUkhana, is a little 
to the east, and separated from the principal set of caves. The only 
ant iquity discovered in them, was a small slab of rough reddish marble r 
about 5 inches square ; on this slab was executed in demi-relievo, a pair 
of human feet, the toes, &c. being all distinctly marked \ round the feet, 
are four Lotuses, one at each angle of the slab executed in bas-relievo. 
It is said that similar slabs have been found in Ceylon, if so, a presump- 
tion may be drawn, that if the caves of Bahrabad do not owe their origin 
to the Buddhists, they were at least at one time inhabited by them. 

R. P. 

Note. — The objects given in the annexed plate were presented to the 
Asiatic Society, with the above memoir by the late Lt. Pigou of the 
Engineers, through our late V. P. Col. Macleod, in his letter to whom 
Lt. Pigou writes as follows of the gold box (unfortunately lost,) which 
was the most valuable in all respects of the remains discovered at 
Darounta. 

4 1 have the pleasure herewith to forward two boxes, and some coins 
taken from the Jullalabad topes ; the three boxes, I had previously pro- 
mised to Dr. Athinem to whom it is now made over, it was similar in shape 
to the box No. 1, but not quite so large. 1 regret that the small gold box, 
with its contents, has been stolen, as it was the greatest curiosity of all, 
but the precious metal excited the cupidity of my servants, who have 
made away with it. Tlje marble slab is too heavy to send down by ddk r 
and I have not got it with me ; indeed 1 am not sure that it has not been 
lost, but it is possible that it may have been left in my hut at Jullalabad. 
1 also send yon a rough sketch of the Bahrabad caves, which will give 
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an idea of the place, I am sorry I have not time to make a more elaborate 
drawing, but must forward it rough, just as it was sketched.” 

•The death of the writer of the above, by the premature explosion of a 
fuse, which he had with equal coolness, and gallantry laid to the gate of a 
fort in the Bajowur territory, during the recent employment there of 
Col. Shelton's brigade, has destroyed all hope of the recovery of even the 
slab. The presence on it, however, of the most unequivocal of Boodhist 
emblems, obviates all doubt as to the nature of the caves, were there not 
ample reason for coming to the same conclusion on other grounds. I 
alluded (As. Soc. Journ. No. 1 09, p. 97) to the Darounta and Bahrabad 
discoveries, with reference to those recently made at Ivanari by Dr. Bird ; 
the caves of Kanari we know, from the most authentic sources (Travels of 
the “ Chinese Boodhist Priest Ea — Ilian.” A. D, 399. M. Remusat's 
Translation) to have been a favorite place of Boodhist pilgrimage ; the 
Boodhist character of those at Bahrabad, is proved by the presence in 
them of emblem peculiar to Iioodk ; the topes at Kanari yield an inscribed 
plate which records the dedication of the place ‘ in honor of the most 
powerful, very wise, and superior Bhagavana Suthja Muni, 9 while ‘ copper 
urns, a ruby, a pearl, small pieces of gold, and a small gold box, a 
silver box, and some ashes' were also found there : at Bahrabad no 
inscription is discovered, but ‘ the copper coins, and the rock crystal' 
(types of the wealth of a poorer people) the ‘small gold box in which 
were placed several pearls with holes drilled through the centre, and 
some small pieces of what appeared to be bone,' all go to prove that the 
races, w hich at points so far apart, have left these traces of their usages, 
and their religion were equally Boodhist, although the constructors of 
the Darounta tope would appear to be the ruder, and less wealthy of 
the two. They are able it is true to deposit gold, but more sparingly ; 
ruby is replaced by common crystal ; a stone vase, is used in place of 
the copper urn, and copper coins supply the bullion of the Kanari tope. 
The mausolea are evidently those of persons of inferior means, although 
in the character, and nature of the deposits, we trace an intimate con- 
nection with the more gorgeous relics of Manikyala. Mr. Piddington 
has obliged me, with the following notice of the Darounta vases, and 
their contents. 

* Both the vases are turned out of a fine-grained potstone, and have 
the marks of the tool (particularly inside) as fresh upon them as if 

* Three of my correspondents and contributors in Afghanistan, and among them, 
not the least valued, Captain E. Conolly, P. B., Lord and Lt. Pigou, were killed ia 
action \wthui the short space of 8 months. 
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made yesterday ! The larger one has, beneath its foot, the oblong 
mortise by which it was secured on the lathe. Their dimensions are as 


follows : 

Height, 

Greatest ex- 

Thickness, 


Indies. 

terior dia- 
meter, Ins. 

about Ins. 

No. 1, Large Vase 

30 

32 

0-4 

Small Vase 

0*0 

1-45 

0 2 


The state of the coins is curious : three of them, Nos. 4. 5, and 6 of the 
drawing, are completely encrusted with crystalised carbonate of copper, 
with a few detached scales of a whitish oxide, which may be owing to an 
arsenical or zinc alloy in the copper? or to carbonate of lime having 
penetrated to the coins? though this last seems nearly impossible ; they 
are in very minute quantity, and it would not be worth while to disfigure 
the relics by picking any off for examination. 

The remaining three coins Nos. 1, 2, 3, are marked as having been 
4 found in the box/ and they look so clean that we are inclined to suppose 
they have been really cleaned ; especially, as the metal is much eaten 
and worn. No. 2, has still traces of the carbonate of copper on its face. 
No. 3, is the only one which we can suspect of having undergone the 
action of fire, but tlie boxes bear no trace of this, and I am inclined to 
think, that they have not been subjected to it. Tlie rock-crystal orna- 
ment requires no particular remark*, — beyond, I may add, the peculiar 
trouble, which has been taken in perforating it ; it resembles exactly in 
size, form, and mode of perforation, the uncut emerald, now universally 
worn, by native chiefs and gentlemen of rank appended like a drop to the 
surpech, or head jewel. The people who could have bestowed so much 
labour upon so common an object, must have been singularly ignorant 
of the more precious stones, and I might point to this slight index, as 
affording some proof that the deposit at Darounta, was made by the first 
leaders of a new race of conquerors, who subsequently left monuments of 
their rule, then a more polished, and a wealthier people, in the noble 
works at Manikyala. There too (As. Soc. Jour., vol. III. p. 563) we see, 
ns on a smaller scale at Kanari, the practice of placing inscriptions in 
the tope obtained, showing perhaps the progress of science in conjunction 
with that of wealth. 

An examination of the coins before us will lead to the ascertainment, 
with tolerable accuracy, of the date at which the Darounta Topes were 
constructed. The coins are, No. I of Azes : No. 2 is similar to No. 12 (As. 
Soc. Jour. Vol, HI. FI. XXX 1 II.) of those found in the Manikyalan 
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Tope by Mons. Court, in so far at least as the figure and attitude of Her- 
cules is concerned ; the head on the obverse of the coin is too indistinct 
to admit of very accurate identification, but 1 am convinced that the two 
are similar ; Mr. James Prinsep remarked on the difference obtaining 
between this coin, and the rest of those found with it at Manikyala, and 
(As. Soc. Jour. Vol. Vll. p. G46) he afterwards observes of this coin ; 
* on the reverse of the coins of the second Hermaios (or perhaps the 
third) having a Hercules for the reverse, commences another series of 
native names following what we have designated the Kad pluses, or Ka- 
daphes Group.' It is in fact a coin of Kadaphes, who invading, and sub- 
duing the country of the last Hermaios, adopted in part, according to the 
wont of the barbarians, the effigy of his coins, affording a strong contrast in 
its classicality, when placed, as at Manikyala, in juxtaposition with the 
peculiar coinage of the Kadphesis and Kanerkis, by whom the types of Gre- 
cian domination w ere foregone. The presence at Darounta of this coin, 
(or coins, for No. 3 seems to be a duplicate though indistinct) with those 
of Axes, goes directly to support the truth of Professor Lassen's Chrono- 
logical Deductions as respects that King, and his immediate predecessor. 
4 The coins of Axes,' he observes, ‘are so closely connected w T ith Greek 
types, that he must undoubtedly be a proximate successor of the Greek 
Kings, ****** ; he must be considered as a cotemporary of Her- 
maios.' (Lassen on Bactrian History, As. Soc. Jour. Vol. IX. p. G62.) 
But Mr. James Prinsep connects Kadaphes with Hermaios; wdien there- 
fore we find their coins together, as in the instance now before us, the 
advent of the Saces under Kadaphes, to the destruction of the remains 
Greeco-Bactrian power, and the succession of Azes shortly afterwards, 
(who founded the great empire of that people) may the more readily be 
admitted. Professor Lassen gives the following dates, about w hieh we 
may assign the period of the construction of the Darounta Tope. 

The Graccian Empire of Hermaios subdued by Kadaphes about 120 B. C. 


Great Empire of the Saces, under Azes about 116 B. C. 

Azilises succeeds him about 90 B. C. 


1 need hardly add that to Kadhpises (a Parthian) Professor Lassen 
assigns a reign about 100. A. D. subsequent to the expulsion by Vikra- 
maditya of Malwa of the Saces, from the countries along the Indus, A. D. 
56, and a re-invasion of the land by new hordes of conquerors. 

The coin No. 4 is so much disfigured by oxidation, that the arlist, who, 
in the plate before us, tried for the first time the difficult task of delineat- 
ing on paper the semi-defaced design of a coin utterly new to him, has 
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been a little misled. It is simply, like Nos. 5 and 6, the ordinary mounted 
horseman with outstretched arm to the left, and fillets depending from 
the head. The only coin in tolerable preservation is No. 1. 

ft 


Report on Productions and Manufactures in the district of Uumtm- 
koondahy in the dominion of 11, H. the Nizam of Hyderabad , By 
A. M. Walker Esq. m. d., Assistant Surgeon . Communicated 
from the Political Secretariat y Gover ament of India, 

On the 1 2th instant, I had the honor of reporting my arrival at 
Hunumkoondah, since that time I have been employed in observing 
and noting the most important facts in reference to the object for which 
I am employed, and particularly in making inquiries respecting the 
production and manufactures in this part of the Nizam’s dominions. 
As far as I could, 1 have trusted little to mere oral information, but 
have endeavoured to authenticate by actual observation, whatever appeared 
to me interesting or useful in nature or in art. 

The face of the country in this neighbourhood presents a striking 
similarity to that in the vicinity of Hyderabad. Here are the same 
rounded, dark colored, herbless eminences, solitary, or in groups of con- 
siderable range, rising to the height of three or four hundred feet with 
the same ruinous appearance of the lower hills, and the fantastic piling 
of one boulder of rock on another. 

The tank, with its mound of earth or masonry and the sheet of verdure 
which it nourishes and maintains, serve to complete the resemblance of 
general form and outline, nor does a more minute examination detect 
many decrepancies. The surface rock, throughout, is granite, usually of 
a greyish colour, but varying from a dingey white to a reddish and more 
rarely to a blackish hue, according to the colour and predominance of 
4 ach of its constituent parts, quartz, felspar and hornblende. Where 
quartz is prevalent, the rock is close grained and compact, with little 
tendency to wear, while on the other hand the most superficial examina- 
tion will shew that the excess of the two last, and more particularly of 
the felspar, is the certain c^use of decay. 

In one locality in the vilfage of Nagwazum, five miles to the north of 
this, so abundant is the hornblende and felspar, to the exclusion of quarts 
in several specimens of the rocks, that they might be called sienitic 
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greenstone. I have nowhere seen mica take the place of the hornblende, 
hence the whole formation might be more properly termed sienitic than 
granite, particularly if the latter term is to be restricted to a determinate 
compound. Sienitic granite, however, a compromise between the two, 
would appear the better and most intelligible term for the rock as it 
exists here. 

In a spur of hills running north south near the vilage, of Ernpully ten 
miles to the west of flunumkoondah, I remarked that the granite becomes 
stratified or in other words passes into gneiss. 

At the foot of these hills the iron ore, afterwards to be described, is 
found. 

I have not met with lime-stone yet, but from its being very commonly 
employed by the natives, I should supp se that it existed in considerable 
quantity. From their account it would appear to form nests in the granite \ 
the soil is of four descriptions, first the Chilka, a red gritty soil little 
fitted, from the coarseness of its particles, for the purpose of agriculture. 

2nd. Lalzumeen, a soil also of a reddish hue, and evidently the former 
in a more comminuted state ; this is put beyond doubt by the ant hills 
formed on the Chilka soil being composed of this earth. 

We thus see that these insects, usually looked on as troublesome and 
destructive pests, are not without their use in a grand natural operation. 
The peculiar acid, the formic, which is their chief agent, acts on the 
alkali and lime and most probably on the silica of the rockdebris, pul- 
verizing it, and facilitating in all probability fresh combinations ; the soil 
when manured is fitted for the reception of all kinds of crops without 
reference to season. 

3rd. The Regur soil. As far as I have yet observed, this soil is of less 
frequent occurrence than the two last mentioned ; as elsewere it is parti- 
cularly adapted for cotton cultivation, and is generally esteemed the 
richest of soils. It requires little or no manure : yet the ryots are in the 
habit, previous to cropping, to let sheep loose upon it, it being supposed 
that their urine is very advantageous to its fertility ; this is exceedingly 
probable as the salts which the urine contains, and the compounds they 
form, must be very efficacious in loosening the soil, and preventing the 
formation of clods, the common drawback of argillaceous soils. 

4th. The Talao-ka-jumcen. The black soil found in the bottom of 
tanks. This is little esteemed, being a stiff clq^, little permeable by mois- 
ture ; it abounds in fresh water shells and at the beginning of the dry sea- 
son, its surface is incrusted with carbonate of soda, of which mineral large 
quantities are collected for soap making. A property, common to ail 
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these soils, is, that they effervesce with acids, thereby indicating the pre- 
sence of carbonate of lime. 

As far as our geological knowledge can lead us, the presumption is, that 
these soils in all their varieties are nothing more than the decomposed 
sienitic rock, and considering the number of simple bodies, of which this 
is composed, viz. Oxygen, Silica, Aluminium, Calcium, Potassium, Sodium 
Iron, and perhaps Manganese, and the ever varying proportions of its more 
immediate ingredients, we cannot wonder at, although we may fail to ex- 
plain their striking diversity. Our notions of what may be termed the 
chemistry of nature are yet very vague and unsatisfactory, for an appeal 
to the crucible, electropliorus, and the w hole machinery and reagents of the 
laboratory, has not always been successful in elucidating natural pheno- 
mena strictly chemical. Let us rest on the negative evidenoe of the im- 
possibility of discovering, with our present lights, any other source for 
these soils than the rocks subjacent or in their vicinity, until strong proofs 
he afforded of their origin elsewhere. We cannot class among these the 
opinion, w’ell nigh become an axiom with certain Indian naturalists, that 
the Regur, soil is always due to the disintegration of basalt; as for this 
purpose we must bring the Kishna or Godavery over heights and ravines, 
that existed periods of time anterior to a secondary trap rock being 
thrown up. 

When the ground is left uncultivated, even for the short space of a 
year or two, it never fails to be covered with a low jungle, composed 
chiefly of the Cassia auriculata and Zizyphus microphylla, the former 
plant is hardy and luxuriant, and is in every respect the peculiar enemy 
of the cultiva’or, who certainly does not take the most effectual means to 
rid his fields of it, contenting himself w ith burning it or cutting it down 
to the level of the soil instead of rooting it up. Of the jungle trees by 
far the most common is the Butea frondosa, now in full blossom, which 
with the Bombax heptaphyllum, and the Erythrina Indica stand out as 
the most garish of the forest trees. The Garuga pinnata, Hyperanthera 
Moringa, Cassia fistula, Annona reticulata, Melia Azedirachta, Bauhinia 
parviflora, Capparis trifoliata, Ficus Indica, Ficus religiosa, Bombax 
gossipinutn, a species with yellow flowers, Feronia Elephantum, with 
four or five species of Acacia make up the list of the more common jungle 
trees. The Borassus flabelliforniis, (the Palcngra tree) is every where 
seen, which with the Phonix sylvestris, also common, yields in great 
abundance the well known Toddy. Of the common jungle creepers two or 
three species of Asclepias, and Capparis, and the Coinbn turn rotundifoliuiu, 
are at this season, the most conspicuous. 
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The Mango and Tamarind trees are common about villages. 

The grain chiefly cultivated is rice, of which no fewer than eight va- 
rieties are sown. Of these the beetee wadroo is the most cultivated, 
being both a rain and a dry weather crop, it is a middle sized grain with 
a husk of a light brown colour ; two of the other kinds are much 
smaller grains with white husks, the other five differ in size, colour of 
husks, &c. 

Little of the rice raised is consumed by the inhabitants, but sent to 
Hydrabad forming the principal export ; in the districts its consumption 
is limited to the richer Mahomedans, Hindoo Zemindars, Brahmins, &c. ; 
the poorer classes chiefly derive their subsistence from the rain or 
punass crops. 

The principal punas s or khureef crops, are as follows of grains, An- 
dropogon Sorghum (two varieties of jooarry, red and white ; the first 
only properly a punass crop, Andropogon Sacharatum), Bajree, Paspa- 
lum scrobiculatum ; Triticum wheat, a red sort sparingly cultivated ; Pa- 
nicum Italicum, Italian millet; Cynosurus Corocanus (Raggy), and Zea- 
Mays. Of oil plants, Scsamum orientate, black and white, Ricinus commu- 
nis, two kinds. 

Of Legumes, Dolichos Lablab, Dolichos gladiatus, Dolichos fabmfor- 
mis, Phaseolus mungo, Hibiscus cannabinus (Umbarah), a hemp plant, 
(leaves used by the natives as greens) and a variety of cotton called 
SalUapas. The rubbee crop consists of white jowarree, Cicer arietinum, 
Phaseolus mungo (a black variety), Crotolaria juncea (the sunn plant), 
and cotton, sugar, and paun. Piper betel is also cultivated to a limited 
extent, and also tobacco of an inferior quality. It is remarked that 
tobacco irrigated from a well of brackish water is superior in flavor to 
that irrigated from sweet water. 

This can be easily understood, as a common means with fraudulent 
tobacconists of heightening the flavor of their tobacco is by dipping it 
in a saline solution. The garden produce consists of red pepper, brinjals, 
onions, garlic, carrots, radish, sweet potatoes, dill, coriander and bishop’s- 
weed seeds, mustard seed for oil, fenugreek and some speices of amaran- 
thus for greens, they use also the flowers of the aeschynomone grandiflora 
as a potherb. 

Melons, cucumbers, and gourds, as in other parts of India, form a con- 
siderable article of diet, particularly in the dry season. 

The village cattle are small, and at this season of the year far from 
w r ell flavoured, but is said that a stout breed of bullocks is not to be met 
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with in the neighbourhood* Flocks of sheep, black and white, are every 
where seen. 

The breed of horses, small, ill-shaped ponies, is very indifferent. 

Wool meets a ready market in the districts being brought up for the 
carpet weaving of Warungal, and the manufacture of Kumlees ; a small 
quantity is sent to Chandah in the Nagpore territory, its price at present 
is nine seers (the seer of 82 Halle Siccas) a rupee, white wool is 25 per 
cent, more valuable than black. 

Hides were formerly exported, their price varies from twelve annas to 
(2) two rupees each. The ceasing of the export of hides within the last 
few years, is a favourable index of the extention of agriculture, as leather 
is employed in a certain quantity in almost every implement of farming. 

The iron ore is found at the foot of a range of hills running N. and 
S. about ten miles to the west of Hunumkoonda. 

It exists in the form of fragments, often of a rhomboidal shape 
imbedded in a red clay, and accompanied by pieces of gueiss and quartz. 
It is evident that the neighbouring hill is the source from whence it is 
derived, and I have little doubt that a skilful miner with some trouble 
(for the gueiss hill, unlike the granite, is clad with a pretty deep alluvion) 
might come upon the original bed of ore, of which these are mere detached 
portions ; as it is, the demand for metal is sufficiently met by collecting 
and smelting these fragments. It is said that the Iron tract occupies a 
space of ten begahs, the greater part of which is covered by a woody jungle. 
The shafts are of various depths from 10 to 30 feet ; into these the miner 
descends, and detaches by means of a small pickaxe whatever mineral he 
meets with from the red clay containing them, he determines by their 
weight whether they contain ore or not, and thus fills his basket. He 
can gather during the day six or eight small baskets full, one hundred 
and twenty of which are sold to the smelter for a rupee. The ore is 
reduced in the adjacent villages in the usual rude way so well known. 
It occupies six men for two days to turn out a maund (12 seers) of metal. 

The Iron is brought up by Bunyas, for exportation, for R. 1 J a maund, 
and is sold to other customers for two or three annas more. The ore 
is of that kind usually called magnetic iron ore, and black iron ore being 
a compound of protoxide and peroxide of iron ; it possesses the magne- 
tic power but slightly. 1 have made a number of trials, and have found 
no specimen w’ith magnetism enough to pick up a small needle. The 
circumstance too of the cutlers here having in their possession pieces of 
magnetic iron ore, as heir looms and talismans, sufficiently prove that this 
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virtue in a high degree must be rare indeed. The Sp. gr. ranges 
from 4-3 to 4-8, which would give nearly an average of 4,-5. From this 
I am inclined to think, that malgre the deficiency of attractive power, 
the ore is a tolerable rich one ; I may add that of all iron ores the black 
is the richest ; by possessing it Sweden is still able to surpass great 
Britain in the manufacture of the metal. 

Besides the morinda citrifolia the wool dye, which is cultivated on the 
regur soil, the Oldenlandia umbel lata (Cherwell or chay root) grows wild 
here in great plenty. A man and his wife can easily gather forty bundles 
in a day, which they sell to the dyer for 4 annas; it is employed 
to dye cotton of a red and orange colour. The Oldenlandia is cultivated 
on the Coromandel Coast. It is very probable that the dying properties 
of the wild, excel that of the cultivated, for dyes often follow the same 
law which renders the smell and taste of the wild plant, growing in a 
state of nature, stronger than those carefully attended. 

The dying process is very tedious, occupying forty days and upwards. 
Five or six pieces ol Indigofera are met with here, but one species only, 
the Indigofera caerulea, is used for the preparation of Indigo. It is col- 
lected in the rains when the dye is commonly made, the method of prepar- 
ing which is sufficiently simple. A strong decoction is made of the plant, 
leaves, flowers, pods and twigs, being all indiscriminately thrust into a 
gurrah ; when this is hot an infusion of Eugenia jambolana (rose apple 
tree) the indigo is immediately precipitated and the superincumbent water 
being drawn off, is dried in the sun. 

The native plan of mounting the indigo vat merits attention : a potash 
ley is prepared from the ashes of the Euphorbia Tirucalli (milk bush 
hedge) and lime ley, mixing them together and then filtering. In this 
ley seeds of the Trigonella fanum-grecum and Cassia Tora are boiled, 
and the liquor being strained, is poured into the water drawn off, after the 
precipitation of the Indigo, and the Indigo itself is then put in and some 
more potash ley is added. 

In three or four hours the fermentation is perfected, and the vat fitted 
for the purposes of the dyer. The theory of this vat is very obvious, ex- 
tractive matter derived from the liquor in which the Indigo was first 
boiled, with the sugar, starch, and mucilage, of the two leguminous 3eeds, 
cause a fermentation by which the Indigo is rendered soluble in the 
alkaline solution. 

The process is more simple than that usually followed by dyers in 
Europe, and is in perfect accordance with every rule of practical chemis- 
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try. There is no superfluity, and no waste and on the whole it is a most 
favorable specimen of native ingenuity and skill. 

Indigo from Masulipatam, the produce of Bengal, finds its way to this 
place, and is sold for the same price as the Indigo manufactured here. 

The carpet manufacture for which Warungal or rather the villages, 
Muswarrah, &c., in its close vicinity are celebrated, does not appear to 
be an indigenous art. 

A distinct tradition exists of its introduction, and also the method of 
preparing and drying the materials that compose it, being due to the 
Mahometans, facts countenanced, if not substantiated, by the present 
weavers and dyers being uniformly of that religious persuasion. 

The carpet loom is nothing more than the common native loom placed 
vertically instead of horizontally. The waft is of thick strong cotton 
twist, being arranged by no wafting mill, but by one of the workmen 
going round and round two stakes fixed in the ground and dropping the 
thread at each, as he passes ; in the loom it is kept on the stretch by 
two strong billets of wood, the threads being approached by separate 
loops of cotton fixed to a bamboo, which is elevated or depressed at the 
will of the weaver. The worsted is held in the left hand, and a crescent 
shaped knife in the right, the fingers of both being left free ; the inner 
thread of the waft is then seized, the worsted wound round the outer, 
crossed on itself, and the extremity drawn out, by which it is made to 
descend in the form of an open figure of eight to be snipped by 
the curved knife. It is superfluous to say that this is the work of an 
instant; when the pattern is new or difficult, the order and position 
of the worsted threads is changed by a coryphocus in a kind of rhyme. 
On a row being completed, the w T arp, in the shape of a cotton thread dyed 
dark brown by the bark of the Swietenia Febrifuga, is forced down by 
means of an iron toothed comb, in form something like an adze ; the 
whole is completed by cutting the worsted to its proper length by a large 
scissors held steadily against the waft. It would rejoice a Manchester 
or Glasgow manufacturer to learn that infant labour is employed and pre- 
ferred in Warungal carpet weaving, it being averred that their more limber 
finger joints are best fitted for the finer parts of the work, but cupidity all 
over the world is ingenious in finding excuses, and is ever ready to con- 
found the expedient with the right. Dried springs of Toolsee (ocymum 
sanctum) and bunches of Lepidigathis Indica are attached to the loom 
frames ; the workmen say that they make their labour go on more clever- 
ly. Twelve different worsteds are employed. 
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The blue is produced from Indigo, the yellow, the sulphur yellow, 
from boiling the sulphur yellow in water impregnated with carbonate of 
soda, in which a little turmeric has been mixed, the deepest yellow is 
produced by dipping the same in potash ley. The reds are all produced 
by lac dye dissolved by tamarind juice, with sulphate of alumina and 
potash as a mordant. The depth of colour depends in 3 cases upon the 
original black, brown, or white colour of the wool ; in the fourth on the 
length of time the last description of wool was allowed to remain in the 
dye. The greens are produced by immersion in Indigo, and then in polas 
or turmeric, their degrees also depend on the original colour of the wool. 
Bengal Indigo is always preferred to the home-manufactured by the worst- 
ed dyers, cotton carpeting is also prepared in the same way as the woollen. 

The carpet weavers are described as given up to indolence and dissipa- 
tion, to both of which they appeared on a late occasion most anxious to 
minister by endeavouring to establish a monopoly. There are at present 
two hundred looms working ; at the village of Hoosun-purti, five miles 
from this, a good many looms are employed in weaving tusser or jungle 
silk. As this letter is already too long 1 shall defer till another occasion 
the description of this manufacture, and the rearing of the insects producing 
the raw material. 1 cannot conclude this without mentioning an import 
to this place, viz. English cotton yarn, of an orange colour, which comes 
from Masulipatam to be used by the cotton weavers in the borders of saries, 
punchees, &c. ; the reason they assign for its employment is the quick 
fading of their native yellows; in all probability the English thread is 
dyed with fustic w T ood (Morus Tinctoria) the most lasting of yellow dyes. 
Be this as it may, its use bodes ought but good to the Indian manufac- 
turer. 


Roree in Khyrpoor ; its Population and Manufactures . — By 
Captain G.E. Westmacott, 37/4 Regiment , Bengal N. /. 

Roree or more correctly Lohuree, the ancient Lohurkot, is a town of 
considerable antiquity, and said to have been founded with Bukur, about 
the middle of the 7th century of the Hejira. It is built on a steep lime- 
stone ridge that sweeps in a crescent form along the east bank of the 
Indus. The strata of the rock is horizontal, and exhibits marks every- 
where of the the action of the river, which must have risen formerly at 
least fifty feet above its present level in the season of floods, and washed 
the foundation of the houses. In the sandy bays, creeks, and hollows aban- 
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doned by the stream, date and peepul trees grow luxuriantly, and rocks 
worn by the water, and shattered and broken into gigantic masses, were 
submerged at no very remote period. Along the base of the hills, on both 
banks of the river, the land bears the appearance of having been under 
water. The remains of a stone and brick wall, or quarry, built evidently 
to oppose the encroachments of the river, runs along the edge of the 
precipitous ridge which supports the town, and under it is an extensive 
cavern. Clay buttresses shore up the houses, which rise to four and five 
stories, and being composed of frail materials and badly built, threaten 
momentarily to topple over into the great road leading to the watering 
place, which is usually thrortged with people. 

The inhabitants affirm that the periodical rains have failed the last 
twenty years, and that the river rises less annually. An old Bunneah 
pointed to a spot, which he recollects to have seen covered by the river, 
and is now removed at least six feet above its level in the floods. To 
this cause partly, the people attribute the decline of the prosperity of 
Sind, and the extortions of the Talpoor Beloochees and the large ex- 
pense incurred in digging canals and cuts for irrigation, swallow up 
the entire produce of their industry. 

The Bunneah remembers upwards of fifty houses in Roree, being 
washed down about twenty years since by rain, and 1 can easily fancy 
the havoc a storm would make among the frail and ruined tenements in 
the town. The Indus rose, within his recollection, ten or twelve feet 
higher than it does now; for the last four years scarcely any rain has 
fallen, and grain has become progressively dearer, but there was a plenti- 
ful supply in 1839, compared with the quantity that fell in the preceding 
seasons. 

The lime ridge behind Roree is without a blade of vegetation, it 
swells into peaks and eminences, and stretches several miles inland, and 
along the river, to the south. Some of the hills are isolated, — and inter- 
sected by little valleys, and some are capped by tombs, shrines, and other 
buildings in ruins. These parched and arid hills are in powerful con- 
trast with the deep verdure of date groves and bajree fields that are 
scattered in rich luxuriance over the low grounds towards the capital of 
the principality. The ledgah of Roree is about five hundred feet above 
the river, and few spots in the Eastern world surpass the view from it in 
beauty, and present a greater variety of objects. In front of the spectator 
are two picturesque little islands ; the one covered with date palms, the 
other with tombs and mausolea, shooting up into innumerable pointed 
spires of glazed porcelain. The fort of Bukur, beyond it, embraces a 
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vast oval rock in the midst of the Indus, and exhibits on this face twenty- 
three bastions of different forms resting on the edge of the stream; and 
date and peepul trees spring from the naked rock, and fix their roots in 
the foundation of the embattled curtain. On an elevated citadel in the 
middle of Bukur, floats the small blood-red flag of the Meer of Khyrpoor, 
emblazoned with the national emblem of a rampant tiger, and near it on 
a loftier staff, the more gorgeous standard of Britain, fourfold the size 
of the banner of the Meer; above and below the fort, are small wooded 
islands, inhabited by holy beggars, who are fed and attended by votaries 
from both sides of the water. The eye delights to rest on fertile groves of 
lofty date trees, mixed with vineyards and mango trees, and the Indus is 
seen meandering, far away in the distance, in snaky folds, through a per- 
fectly flat and verdant country. The heights of Sukhur are a prominent 
feature in the landscape, and every hill crowned with a tent, a tomb, or a 
ruin. A battery of seven guns is in the midst of the British camp, and 
to the west of it the decayed mosque, the sainted shrine and minaret of 
Meer Masoom. The living objects in the foreground of the picture com- 
municated to it, at the time of my visit, additional interest and anima- 
tion ; an encampment of several hundred camels occupied a small valley 
leading to the river, and their drivers had tents of black goat and camels 
hair raised on sticks. Belooch horsemen, with flowing beards, each in 
his national cap of coloured cotton and accoutred with sword, shield, and 
matchlocks, rode slowly among the hills, and asses heavily laden with 
grass and wood for the citizens, wound up the steep rocky ascent into 
the town. The monotonous song of the washerman filled the air as he 
beat garments of many colours upon planks, and troops of Hindoo and 
Moosulman women bathed at the different ghats, each of the former, on 
her way home, carried a vessel of river water to lave, with pious reverence 
the roots of a peepul tree, and the emblem of Muhadeva which stood 
beneath it. 

Most of the houses in Roree rise to three and four floors, and some 
have five, and standing on elevated ground they assume an appearance 
of great vastness to the eye. They have no ventilators or towers on the 
roofs, to catch the wind like the houses in Low r er Sind and Arabia ; 
but the walls of the upper chambers are pierced with small windows with- 
out regard to symmetry. They are not glazed, but some of them in 
the harems of the principal residents, are filled with fine gratings of wood 
or mortar ; some are open, and others furnished like the doors 
with folding shutters, which close badly, and are secured on the 
outside with a hasp and padlock ; they are not painted any more than 
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the doors. The roofs are surrounded by a light rail or ballustrade, and 
have spouts to carry off water. The upper story has sometimes a wooden 
balcony, supported on frail posts, and the houses of the rich are con- 
tained in a walled court, along with buildings and sheds for servants. 
The rooms have pannelled ceilings tastefully carved, as are the window- 
frames and door posts. It forms the only ornament, and there is scarcely 
any furniture ; coarse woollen carpets, and mats, supply the place of 
tables and chairs ; some houses are constructed of burnt brick plas- 
tered with clay ; when sun-dried bricks are used, they are not laid 
horizontally, but in a sloping or diagonal direction, (v. Fig. i,) and the 
upper walls, which are extremely thin, are any kind of timber placed 
without regard to regularity, with tamarisk twigs between them, and 
plastered with clay, and chopped straw. Lime abounds every where ; 
but it is not the custom in Roree nor other parts of Sind to white-wash 
the outer and inner walls of houses, and they have a dingy uncomfort- 
able appearance. The upright posts are chiefly tamarisk, fixed into 
horizontal beams of the same, and set in a stone foundation to preserve 
them from the depredations of white ants. Roofs are flat, and built of 
slight timbers, covered with reeds, and when reeds are not procurable, 
mats are substituted. The frame work is acacia, date, a whitish co- 
loured wood called Bank or Bahan t and any other kind of timber; the 
acacia is scarce at Roree and Sukhur, and the date never used for door 
posts and pillars. The people put on the rafters a layer of *leer , then 
t chupree, and thirdly a kind of reed called Gondnec (Typha), upon which 
they spread a coat of fat yellowish clay (peela mutlee ) mixed with 
chopped straw and the sweepings of houses. Those who can afford it 
mix wheat chaff with the clay, and w hen it is dry lay over it a compost 
of cow T dung and clay, to fill up crevices. Dry cowdung is sometimes 
put on the reeds, and covered with chopped straw and clay ; a roof thus 
formed is about a cubit thick ; the wood and reeds occupy eight inches, 
cowdung the same, and clay twb inches. The people assured me, that 
a roof properly constructed will endure half a century, and resist for 
twenty years the small quantity of rain which falls in Sind ; a roof 
commonly stands ten years without lequiring repairs, but the mats are 
soon rotted by wet. The cost of building a good shop, of burnt brick 
on the ground floor in Roree, is 100 or 500 Us., and double the sum if 
a story be added to it ; a large shop may be constructed of sun-dried 


• Th«* upper stem of inoonj grass t ailed in India Sirkeo. 
t The thick part of the stem ol' nioouj gras* culled iu India Surkunda. 
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brick for 300 Rs., and a small one for 50 or 100 Rs ; most of the houses 
in Roree ar^calcined brick. To prevent insects penetrating the floors 
of warehouses, which are intended to receive grain and goods, they are 
sometimes paved with blocks of stone which may be procured in any 
quantity in the neighbourhood ; the stones are covered with clay, and 
plastered with cowdung, and a thick coat of coarse salt strewed over it. 

Houses above one story, belong to, and are occupied by one family, and 
when the children marry, they remove to another dwelling; all houses 
of this description, were built by wealthy merchants and bankers, before 
the reign of the Talpooras, and through their oppression many have 
been deserted by the proprietors Families occupy the lower floors in 
the cold months, and remove above in summer ; they cook and light 
fires, above and below, and there are no chimnies for the smoke to escape. 
The great height of the houses, and narrow streets and lanes, exclude the 
sun’s rays, and the heat in the lower stories is quite insupportable to 
an European in summer. A single narrow door gives admittance to a 
gloomy and dirty parlour, which is not furnished with windows nor any 
aperture for light and air ; to get at tlie door you mount an earthen stair 
with a narrow terrace at top. Poor people rarely use bedsteads, ♦ and 
have neither pillows nor sheets ; they spread their mats at night on 
the house tops, or terrace in front of their doors, and cover themselves 
with a blue cotton cloth, which serves them for a garment in the day 
time. Others lock up their goods in a hack chamber, and sleep in their 
shops, which are open towards the street. 

The principal thoroughfare leading up from the Indus is paved with 
bricks laid edge ways, and some of the lanes and passages in the town, 
are as narrow and dirty as the closes in the old city of Edinburgh. The 
bazars are covered in with mats like those of Arabia and Egypt, to 
keep off the sun’s rays, but so much neglected tlvt they are a public 
nuisance, rather than a comfort, and a horseman cannot ride under them 
without coming in contact with sticks and cotton straw 7 , which cover 
him with dust. The interior of houses, is extremely dirty ; dunghills 
fill the open spaces and suburbs of the town, and it presents altogether 
a scene of great squalidness and filth: here are neither swine, vultures, 
nor storks to devour the offal as in Indian villages, but loathsome, mangy, 
and half-starved dogs are numerous, and almost the only scavengers. 
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Roree contains about forty mosques, where prayers are recited, and 
more than double the number ruined and deserted. The great mosque 
6tands on an elevated platform in the N. E. quarter of the town, and 
was built, according to a Persian inscription on the front, in the year 992 
of the Hejira, or 205 years ago, by Futteh Khan Lieutenant of the 
Emperor Akbur. It is a solid, heavy looking pile of red brick, covered 
by three domes, and faced with porcelain tiles, and on the east or front 
face, are a paved court and cloisters, where travellers formerly lodged, 
but now in ruin. When I entered the court, a traveller wras just arrived 
from a long journey, and stretched at length upon his back on the pave- 
ment, while a monjawur, or attendant of the mosque, trampled upon his 
thighs to give relief, I was told, to his weary limbs. 

Near the mosque, in the Hindoo quarter of the towm, the Mose A/oo- 
baruk , a hair of Mahomed’s beard is preserved in a shrine covered 
with ill painted arabesques. The Sindees say there are only 2j of these 
precious hairs to be found in the world; the one at Roree, one at Dilhee f 
and the remaining half in Persia; the velic, it is believed, was brought 
to Bukur four generations ago and is enshrined in amber, in a gold case 
set with rubies and emeralds. The gold case is kept in a golden box> 
shaped like the pen holders used hy Asiatics, and wrapped in silk, plain 
and worked, with gold and silver flowers, and again enclosed in a wooden 
box clamped with silver. The hair is exhibited to pilgrims, and said 
to change colour like a camelion before their admiring eyes; a num- 
ber of Moojnumr or custodians, are attached to the shrine, and four of the 
principal families receive among them a daily allowance from Govern- 
ment of 1 j rupee. 

Roree has two great bazars, one filled exclusively by grain-seller’s 
stores, and the other with shops of cloth merchants, fruiterers, fish- 
mongers, et cetera ; people of a trade reside together, and Hindoos 
occupy quarters of the town distinct from Moosulmans, In the east 
quarter are the remains of a mosque and serai of noble proportions, 
which might be restored and made habitable at a moderate outlay, and 
would be a great benefit to the town, and convenience to travellers, who 
still lodge under the broken arcades which surround the ample court. 

The town contains a number of shops, where turquoises are set and 
polished, it is a favourite gem but the specimens shown me were small, 
and of bad colour. People who cannot afford to purchase real stones 
wear false ones set in rings, and women adorn their toes with blue ena- 
melled bucktes or clasps, and their nose with a very unbecoming gold 
ornament, one half circular, and the other half moulded in form of a 
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crescent. Silver anklets are common, and females who are too poor to 
buy ivory bangles wear bone , poverty often prevents their appearing in 
gay coloured raiment, which is nearly confined to the public women, but 
they display their fondness for trinkets, by frequent visits to pedlar’s 
shops, where mirrors, combs, leaden rings set with false stones, and other 
female ornaments, are sold. These shops are crowded with the wives and 
daughters of tradesmen, who pass much time turning over and trying on 
baubles, and I observed many sorrowful faces when they relinquished a 
favourite trinket from inability to pay for it. 

In the fish market, a number of women congregate round people who 
sell Singhara, a fish like a shark considered to be very unwholesome 
eating, but preferred for its cheapness. The fish is cut in pieces, and 
the women go provided with small bowls to receive any quantity they 
require for their families. 

Roree is divided into Miihullas or quarters, and I add a list, and 
the description of inhabitants in each, which may be received, I think, 
as a close approximation to truth. 

1. — Kanoongo,* Government Officers, Kardars, Moonshees, Putwarees, 
&c. 

2. — Wutchoowaree, goldsmiths, &c. 

3. — Suthdura, M. polishers and setters of stones, silk-weavers. 

4. — Thushar (the name of a tribe of Moosulmans), M. cotton weavers, 
agriculturists, &c. 

5. — Arain Khudwala, M. gardeners and fruiterers. 

6. — Tukkur (a bill), H. Bahmuns, about 22 families of Hindoo shop- 
keepers. 

7. — Musund, name of a tribe of Hindoo Gooroos. 

8. — Arain (2d) Dulewala, name of a tribe of Moosulmans, M. farmers 
and agriculturists. 

9. — Arain (3d) Ootradee, name of a tribe of Moosulmans, M. Farmers 
and agriculturists. 

10. — Durgah, M. Voojawars, shopkeepers, cloth sellers, and labourers. 

11. — Chyn Rae (name of a wealthy Hindoo living), II. shopkeepers 
and others. 

12. — Chubootru, H. shopkeepers. 

13. — Suyud Yakoob Khan Bazar, M. singers and musicians, H. shop- 
keepers, &c. 


II. denotes that the Muhulla is inhabited by Hindoos and M. by Moosulmans. 
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14. — Gujwanee name of a tribe of Moosulmans. 

15. — Suyud Jan Shah (name of a Snyud living), inhabited exclusively 
by Suyuds ; they are all Sheeas and permit no other class of people to 
reside in the Muhulla with them. 

16. — Suyud Ghoun Sulec Shah (name of a Suyud living), inhabited 
exclusively by Suyuds. 

17. — Suyud Ghoolam Shah (name of a Suyud living), inhabited exclu- 
sively by Suyuds. 

18. — Moonda Kube (Moonda name of a deceased Fukcer), M. cotton- 
spinners, H. shopkeepers and labourers. 

19. — Kazee Ghoolam Mahomed (name of a Kazee living), M. 15 
houses of Hukeems (physicians). 

20. — Moohur Kundee, M. stone and seal cutters. 

21. — Kussab, M. butchers. 

22 — Jiya Shah (name of a deceased Suyud \ M. husbandmen. 

23. — Kazee Purel (name of the chief Kazee of Iioree), inhabited by his 
family and dependents. I may observe that the names of Muhullas which 
are derived from inhabitants of note are often changed on their decease 
to that of their successors. 

24. — Bokharee Shall ^naine of a peer or holy man living), M. mat, fan, 
and basket makers. 

25. — Mootrib, M. singers and musicians. 

26. — Boola (name of a deceased Shuekh, a tailor), M. tailors. 

27. — Kazee Wudha, inhabited by the family and dependents of Wudha 
Kazee aud Hukeem. 

28. — Satee, name of a tribe of fish-sellers, Soonee Moosulmans. 

29. — Puba, name of a tribe of fishermen who float on the Indus on 
earthen vessels, Soonee Moosulmans. 

30. — Tukurwala Puba, fishermen, Soonee, Moosulmans. 

31. — Suyud Gholam (Jiee Shah, (name of the Moorshid or spiritual 
guide of Meer Roostum of Khyrpoor,) all Suyuds. 

32. — Bahmun, all Bahmuns. 

33. — Buzzaz, H cloth sellers. 

34. — Wudweerhye Kurruoollah, the name of a Shykh of the Wudwee- 
hya tribe, in the service of meer Nuseer Khan. 

35 — Shykh Hydur Ulee, M. Moollas, husbandmen, &c. 

36. — Churkh durwazee, M. tailors, H. labourers. 

37. — Dhoora-wala, (from Dhoora a valley. The Muhulla being placed 
between two hills,) H. shopkeepers and labourers. 

38. — Moondur, (name of a tribe of Moosulmans; milk-sellers. 
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39. — Ruscewut, Moosulmans who make string of wan or moonj grass to 
lace bedsteads, &c. 

40. — Tuwelee, so called because it held formerly many stables. It was 
inhabited exclusively by Moguls, and devastated by the Tulpooras on 
their accession. It is now almost deserted being occupied only by about 
twenty families of Hindoos and Moosulman silk weavers. 

41. — Khuchurpoor (name of a tribe of Moosulmans), II. M. coolies, 
labourers, and poor people. 

42. — Mumnanee (name of a tribe of Moosulmans), M. dyers. 

43. — Miyanee, inhabited by a tribe of Moosulman boatmen so called. 

44. — Peer Bodla, M. shoemakers, leather cutters, and husbandmen. 

4."). — Mudtur, Moosulman soldiers of the lvuheeree tribe in the service of 
of Meer Roostum. 

4(i. — Khan poor, formerly inhabited by Pushans, and now deserted ex- 
cept by three or four Hindoo families. 

I ascertained the number of houses to be 2,130, at 5J inhabitants to a 
house, which is I think a low average, this will give a population of 11,715 
souls. 

The shop-taxes (wutkee)oi Roree, are called twice a year, and each 
trade nominates a khulatree or chief, and pays him a per centage on their 
profits, to gather the Government dues. The people assert that the 
Moghul emperors of India did not levy the tax, and that it was introduced 
by the Kathoras, but this is doubtful. All trades are conducted by Moo- 
sulmans; they are ironsmitlis, carpenters, shoemakers, leather cutters, 
tinners, stone-cutters, tailors, dyers, weavers, fishermen, and fishmongers. 
The Hindoos work in gold and silver and are not prohibited following 
ing other trades, but it is considered a crime by their own people, and those 
who break the rules are accused of a tendency to Ulamism. i took consi- 
derable pains to ascertain the amount of tax levied from different trades 
but am not sure that the following schedule is correct ; the tax is subject 
to alteration, and some shopkeepers who are supported by chiefs and nobles 
are exempted from the cess. 

Cloth merchants (Buzzaz), Rs. 6 per annum. 

Cotton cleaners, Rs. 9 per annum. 

Weavers of cotton cloth, (Koree) — cutters, polishers, and setters of tur- 
quoises and other stones (Weehjur) ; barbers and washermen, Rs. 2 per 
annum. 

Venders of brass, copper, and pewter ware, carpenters, slipper makers, 
and leather cutters, Rs. 4 per annum. 

lronsmiths, each person, 3] per annum. 
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Bankers and money changers, Rs. 8 per annum (some of them are ex- 
empted from the cess.) 

Goldsmiths and jewellers, Ii Rs. per annum. 

Dyers of silk and cotton stuffs (Khombatce), Rs. 5 per annum. 

Cleaners and polishers of swords, matchlocks, &c , (Tewura,) Rs. 10 
per annum. 

Dealers in pedlery (muharee furosh), such as combs, pictures, rings, 
mirrors, beads, boxes, and glass bangles. Wholesale fishmongers, and 
steersmen of boats, Rs. 3 per annum. 

One distiller (a Hindoo), Rs. 3 per annum. 

Tailors and tinkers, ^ Rupee each person per annum. 

Ox Butchers, (2 persons) each, 17 Rs. per annum. 

Manufacturers of Indigo (2 persons), 18 Rs. per annum. 

160 silk looms, 900 Rs per annum. 

Fishermen, without reference to the form of their nets and mode of 
fishing, together 100 Rs. per annum. I have noticed the manner of levy- 
ing the cess in the Journ. As. Soc., No. 

Retail fishmongers, five fish per basket. 

Wood cutters, together Rs. 100 per annum. 

Goat butchers, together Rs. 95 per annum. 

Rorec contains seven families of tailors and four of ironsmiths, all of 
whom deserted their homes in 1839, for the British bazar at Sukhur to es- 
cape the shop tax, other tradesmen and artisans threatened to follow' their 
example, and Meer Roostum w r as obliged to suspend the obnoxious tax, but 
continues to levy it in Khyrpoor. 

There are no brass and copper smiths in the town, nor makers of 
blankets, canvass sacks and bags, and leather vessels for oil. The two 
last are made in Khyrpoor and Shikarpoor. 

There is one tinner of copper vessels, and four polishers and cleaners 
of five arms, and a Kular-khanu , kept by a Hindoo of the Bhata caste, 
who distils liquor from dates both dry and fresh. 

r l he number of water bearers (Panee bhurne*wala) amounts to ten 
families, and before the arrival of the British they sold dillas or earthen 
vessels, each containing about twenty seers of river water, in Roree, 
for a copper pys, Now they only give seven dillas , and earn about four 
pys* a day. 


FiMish^Cm'rcncy^ 0 * 1111 ^ rU ^ ee was e< l ua ' t0 51 copper pys or about two shillings 
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The same individual works as carpenter and bricklayer; a clever 
fellow earns one rupee a day, and an indifferent workman four anas and 
his food, or two anas in lieu of food : the common hire is 4, h, and 10 
anas a day and food, but those who receive 12 anas and I rupee find their 
own. These w f ages equal what is paid in Savoy, w’here a carpenter or 
wheelwright lias two francs or Is. 8d. a day. There is no Nirkli or 
price current fixed by the state; every carpenter pay two pys of his 
daily earnings to the khulatree or head of his trade, who is chosen for 
superior ability. The Governor sometimes confirms the appointment, 
but it is not necessary to render it valid, and the khulatree is exempted 
from the shop tax which is levied on other carpenters ; the tax is taken 
irregularly, and the amount uncertain. The rich and the young generally 
pay more than the poor and infirm, and the cess varies throughout the 
country under different Princes and Jalgeerdars. 

A labouring carpenter with small business requires the following tool* : — 


An iron adge weighing If seer, 

A small hand-saw weighing £ of a seer (6 or 8 anas) 

A chisel weighing \ a seer, 

A gimlet or borer, turned as in India with a bow and 

leather thong, 

A small hammer weighing £ of a seer, 

A plane 

A file weighing | of a seer, 


R. A. P. 
3 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 

0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 8 0 


Rs. 5 2 0 

A man, with extensive business, who keeps a shop, has four or five saws 
which cost together 5 or G rupees. A two handed saw weighing *J of a 
seer costs 2 rupees, and he has other tools in the like proportion but of 
bad iron, and not better made nor more expensive than the tools of the 
poorest carpenter. 

Labourers, porters, coolies, grasscutters, gare-walas, who mix mud for 
building and plaster walls, earn 8 and 10 pys a day f.om the British, and 
6 pys from shopkeepers and husbandmen, if emph>)ed at hard w rk, but 
the Governor and principal officers of Roree give 4 pys, and the prince 
3 pys. 

Sun dried bricks are formed in wooden moulds, and the makers earned 
in 1838, 4 anas a day and double the sum in 1839 ; two more are required 
for the process, and will prepare two thousand in a day at the cost of 
I rupee; ia 1838, they sold double the quantity for the same sum. 
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There are very few builders in Roree, and in 1839, there was a great 
advance in the price of labour, consequent on the number of public works 
in progress, and the formation of a new cantonment at Sukhur, and private 
individuals were obliged to procure workmen from Shikarpoor. 

The washermen of Roree and Sukhur call themselves soomrae and 
do not wash by contract ; th y charge so much per piece and more for 
fine garments than course ones. Their charges are : — 


For a silk loongee, 4 or 5 Pys. 

For a turban, and drawers of soosee, 2 „ 


For a bochun, loongee, and woman’s mantle,.. l£ „ 

For a shirt, sheet, and petticoat of coarse cotton, 1 „ 

For a boddice, i ,, 

Rich and poor pay alike ; children’s clothes are charged the same as 
adults, and a double charge made for washing new clothes. The princi- 
pal suyuds, merchants, and bankers, change their clothes four times a 
month, and sleep in their drawers, but put ofT their shirts and bochuiVs . 
Tradesmen, shopkeepers, and peasants, change their clothes twice, and 
sometimes only once a month ; they consider dirt of no moment and 
wear their clothes till they are offensive, and Moosulmans and Hindoos 
are alike neglectful of their persons, and filthy in their habits. 

Afier the washerman has collected the foul linen from different houses, 
he mixes a quantity of camel dung with water in a large and strong 
earthen pan, throws the clothes into it and rubs them forcibly against the 
dung; he then srinces them, carries them to a river, and dips them 
into a vessel of water mixed with khnr (alkali) obtained from a wild 
plant called l ana which yields impure carbonate of soda, and is burnt 
to obtain the alkali. He beats the clothes on a plank cut into sharp ribs 
until the dirt and dung are washed out, dipping them occasionally into 
the alkali and water; he then srinces the clothes, and steams them 
twenty-four hours over a large earthen vessel built into the wall of his 
house, to purify them and take out stains, and on the following morning 
carries them back to the river and washes them as before. He then takes 
them home, and squirts some water with his mouth on each cloth to 
moisten it, and folds four or five pieces one upon the other on a table, 
He next beats them with a stout wooden roller about twelve inches thick 
and eighteen inches long, which he uses with both hands, instead of a 
smoothing iron, to fiattin them, and they are ready for use. Neither 
starch or indigo are used as in India a few washermen have copper 
vessels but they are scarce. 
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Common soap is compounded of mustard oil with lime and khar 
(alkali;, pulverized and imbued with water in the following proportions 
* Lime 48 

Alkali 12 
Oil 27 

Water 12 

Four seers of lime are mixed with one seer of alkali, nnd three 
quarters of a seer of oil ; the stuff is strained four or give times through 
coarse cotton rag into earthen vessels, one and a half seer of oil is 
added to lignify it, and it is exposed to the sun in an earthen vessel for 
two days, and stirred with a ladle until it combines; the paste is not 
run into moulds, but set on stones in the shade to cool and harden, aiul 
is cut into small square cakes with a knife. Soap is not made in 
Roree, hut there are four or five manufacturers in Khyrpoor, three of 
whom came from Bauwul poor, and the rest from Mooltan, and I believe 
the Scindians are not acquainted with the art. The price of soap in 
lloree in 1831), was 4 seers the rupee, and 5 and 5^ seers in the preced- 
ing year. 

The process of tanning and curing leather is generally inferior to 
the mode adopted in India; the leather workers of Larkhanu are how- 
ever famous, and produce the best shoes, sword-belts, and water-skins in 
Sind. Good water-skins (vhhagnl) are made also at Shikarpoor and 
Kurachee, of bull’s and buffUloe's hide, capable of holding about six 
quarts, and a traveller always provides himself with one, ora tanned goat’s 
or sheep’s skin, before he starts on a journey. The native soldiers of the 
Bengal army felt severely the want of water, when the army crossed 
the desert between Shikarpoor and Bolan Pass in March 1839, and feel- 
ings of caste w ould not allow many of them to drink from leather. The 
Bombay Sipahis furnished themselves with water bags, and suffered com- 
paratively little annoyance from thirst. 

The form is graceful, nnd it is usually about eighteen inches long and 
fourteen inches wide, and sewn neatly at the edges with thongs ; it keeps 
water very cool and costs about 2 rupees. The leather braces at the sides 
are to suspend the eft hagai to a bush, or tent pole on a journey, (v. Fig. 2.) 

A sack of sheep or goat’s skin is used to carry water across the sandy 
deserts of Sind as the country does not possess the tanks, wells, and reser- 
viors which pious men have constructed in India, in uninhabited spots, 
and are a blessing to the way-farer and his beast. When the traveller 
arrives on the bank of a river, he empties the skin, blows it up, and binds 
it on his belly and floats buoyantly over the liquid element. On touching 

3 E 
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land he lets out the air from the sack, replenishes it with water and 
resumes his journey. He fixes the goat skin with loops to the upper part 
of his thighs and binds it lengthwise on his stomaeh with the legs of the 
beast uppermost, taking care that his head is exactly between them. It 
is a delicate task to preserve the balance. If the traveller shifts a little 
to either side the skin it turns him on his back and it would be a miracle 
if he escape drowning. He is instructed to make short and regular strokes 
with his hands and feet and preserve his presence of mind. Two native 
soldiers of the British army, attempted in my presence to swim the Indus 
at Sukhur on skins with their clothes tied upon their heads, and did not 
accomplish a dozen yards before they where thrown on their backs in 
the manner described, and but for the assistance of some Sindees, who 
swam with them in expectation of the accident, they would have been 
drowned. 

The following is a description of the rude process of tanning and curing 
leather in Ivhyrpoor. After the skin of an animal has been \rell rubbed 
on both sides for a day, with a solution of lime to remove the hair and 
cellular fibre, it is left twenty-four hours, after which the lime is washed 
off and the hide soaked in water for the same period. When removed 
from the water it is rubbed over on both sides with thick gruel of wheat 
and rice flour for another day and night, and dried four hours. It is 
then \rell rubbed with poor (molasses) and linseed oil and rolled up very 
tight. It is suspended next day to a wooden triangle and stuffed full of 
the bark of acacia and *k J n/r trees which contains the vegetable principle 
called tannin . Water is poured into it three days and the tan liquor that 
falls into a vessel placed underneath to receive it, is poured again and 
again into the hide which acquires a reddish brown hue in about the 
period mentioned. The hide being withdrawn from the infusion of bark, 
is drained and dried by turning it in the sun twenty-four hours. Some 
finely pounded salt is sprinkled upon it and it is well rubbed inside and 
out with linseed oil. It is then subjected to heavy pressure with stones 
for a day, and afterwards rubbed dry with cloths which concludes the 
tanning process. The hide of a Bull, Cow, or Buffaloe costs 14 annas 
(9 pence) tanning and curing, of which six annas are expended on the 
materials and eight annas on labour. The sale price is 2} rupees 
(5 shillings.) 

One of the principal confectioners of Roree gave me the following list 


• Mimosa Chadira. The Catechu (terra J^ponica) is obtained from this tree. 
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of articles in his shop, which were, he said, necessary to carry on the 
business and estimated the value at sixty rupees. 

4. — Kurahee , Flat iron vessels with handles in which sweetmeats are 
boiled or fried. 

2. — Khoorpu , Iron instruments for scraping off sweetmeats from pans 
and dressers. 

2. — Chutee , Iron ladles perforated like a colander through which sweet- 
meats are forced with the wrist to give them a shape. 

2 .—Khooruchnes, a large scoop or iron shovel with a spout. 

2. — Chumchu, large circular iron ladles. 

2 . — Jhara chumuch, one large ladle, and one flat, spoon, both of iron and 
perforated like a colander, for making ludduo , a specits of round comfits. 

10. — Brass platters ( Shatee.) 

10. — Wooden platter ( Khoonchci.) 

2 . — Jufebee ke turve, an iron oven with a hole in the middle for making 
the sweetmeat called Julebee. 

2. — Large brass bowls ( Kutorah) with bamboo ladles attached to them. 

2. — Small brass bowls. 

2. — Doa , Wooden spades for rubbing and mixing sweetmeats. 

2. — Belna Rolling pins. 

4. — Dressers or tables on which sweetmeats are laminated. 

2. — Table cloths on which Butctsa , a kind of sweetmeat of a light 
spongy texture, is made. 

2. — Sackcloth bags on which sweetmeats are laid in the shop. 

1. — Wooden stool. 

1. — Pair large scales. 

1. — Pair small ditto. 

Suyuds Ghoolam Shah,Yakoob Khan, and Ulee Ukbur Shah are wealthy, 
possess landed property, and keep domestics who live in their house ; and 
there are also three Suliokar (great merchants) in Roree, who keep ser- 
vants to fetch wood and water and cook their victuals. They get 3 or 4 
rupees a month, and food once a day from their employers' mess. None 
of the other merchants and tradesmen keep servants, and journeymen who 
work for their masters in the day time return to their own dwellings at 
night. 

Madhoo Rae Chliutree, formerly Moonshee of the deceased Prince 
Meer Sohrab, resides in Roree. He received a stipend of 120 rupees a 
year and 8 khurwars of grains, but on the death of his patron, his son and 
successor, Meer Roostum, threw the Chhutree into prison and extorted from 
him the sum of 3,000 rupees under pretext that he was guilty of peculation 
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in office. The accusation was, I believe, partly true, but his enemies ex- 
aggerated his offence. 

Hindoos do not hire barbers permanently, and give them a pys for each 
visit. Suyuds and wealthy Moosulmans have barbers on their establish- 
ments, who live, however, in the bazar, and practise their vocation else- 
where during their leisure hours. They yet 8 or 10 rupees and clothes 
every six months. The barber cooks the meat, rice, and sweetmeats for 
a marriage feast among Moosulmans, and receives for his services 4 rupees, 
a complete suit of caste off cloths including turban and slippers, and food 
during the period he is employed. He also shaves, washes, and decorates 
the bridegroom. He nets usually four or five rupees at a wedding, but 
it quite depends on the means of the family The prince gives him 40 or 
50 rupees. The barber carries the torch at Hindoo bridals (burnt ) which 
last from one to four days, according to the wealth and means of the bride- 
groom. Fortins service he gets a present of three rupees, and four pys 
from each family of the bridegroom’s friends, lie is an important mem- 
ber of a household, and Solyman, the prince’s barber, is I believe, the only 
person allowed to serve him with water to drink. 

There are eight families of Moolrib (Moosulmans singers and musi- 
cians,) who come from Sell wan, and attend marriages. The men are 
admitted to the bridegroom’s apartments and their women to those of the 
bride. The men sing and beat the dhol and miggaru (kettle drum). The 
women sing and beat the dhol only. The bridegroom and his friends give 
a few pys to each Mootrib on the days they attend. 

The Chokro or cleaner of privies eats carrion, and his occupation is dis- 
tinct from that of the shekhree or sweeper, who is more choice in his 
diet. Families give the Chokro from five to eight pys a month and food 
on the days he attend®, which is not oftener than once a week at some 
houses, arid morning and evening at others. He also frequently receives 
a cast off suit of clothes once a year, A respectable land owner of Suk- 
hur of my acquaintance, gives the Chokro who attends at his house morn- 
ing and evening, two rupees a month and food consisting of a seer of 
wheat or joowaree, and two pys instead of bor . Some people give grain 
at the end of a month (30 seers and GO pys.) The Chokro employs his 
leisure hours in making screens or tatties of Surkund, a reed, and earns 
by both occupations about 2* annas or 4 pence a day. 

Shekhree or sweepers, are not kept on an establishment as servants, but 
go round the city daily, and get from one to four pys for cleaning and 
sweeping a house, and earn thus from eight to fourteen pys a day. Shop- 
keepers usually sweep their own shops, and the part of the street im- 
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mediately opposite to them. The land owner mentioned above, gives the 
Shekhree who attends eveiy morning to sweep his house, one rupee a 
month, and he earns altogether about four rupees a month. There are 
no sweepers or other public servants maintained at the charge of the city, 
but four or ten shopkeepers have a watchman between them to guard their 
property at night, and each pays him tw r o annas (three pence) a month. 
The guard is not, I should suppose, very active, as he usually labours 
all day at .another vocation. 

Bankers and merchants live out of the Bazar in another quarter of the 
town and take with them sufficient money for their daily transactions, 
and lock up their shops at night, and carry awmy their money bags. 
There are two great Suhokar or merchants. Kliooba, who 1ms four 
Gnmushtus , and Jco. Both are inhabitants of Rorec, and Hindoos of the 
lihata caste from Marwar, Er. ch is said to be worth two lacks of rupees. 

The principal hankers ( shurraf ) arc Tara, Koondun, and Tikyn also 
Bhatas . Tara is reputed to be worth two or three lacks of rupees, 
Koondun about tw'o lacks, and Tikyn between three and four lacks of 
rupees. Tara has the most business and his credit and respectability 
stand high in the estimation of his countrymen and foreigners. 

The Bunneahs of Rorec deal in grain, tobacco, oil, groceries, spices, 
sugar, and fruit, and realise larger profits than any other class of trades- 
men. Their daily receipts average from ten to twenty rupees and some 
in the British camp take as much as forty Tupees. Grain and other 
articles brought from the country, are w’eighcd before they are offered 
for sale by the Mookhee or chief of the trade, who is entitled to a seer 
in every mun. 

The Bunneahs choose the Mookhee from their body by a majority of 
votes, and he is not precluded carrying on business on his own account 
in the usual wmy. They treat him with respect and submit all important 
questions for his decision. Instances have occurred of the towns- 
people ill-treating the Mookhee , and the Bunneahs closed their shops 
and refused to sell grain until the culprit was brought to trial and 
punished. He usually regulates the price current of grain, but the 
Bunneahs can alter it without his concurrence. He transacts a good deal 
of business for them and they rewmrd him liberally. The Mookhee beats 
with a shoe or stick a Bunneah convicted of cheating, using false weights, 
or taking from a customer more than the market price of grain, but 
he may undersell his neighbours if he pleases. If a case of fraud is 
brought before the Governor, he levies a fine ( wutr) of the delinquent 
and places it at the credit of government. When a respectable Bunneah 
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is imprisoned for a breach of the law, the Mookhee not unfrequently 
becomes his surety, or furnishes security in a sum of money for his ap- 
pearing to answer the charges. The Mookhee also investigates debts 
and pecuniary transactions between Bunneulis, and adjudicates between 
them. 

The readiness with which shopkeepers disposed of their goods to our 
troops at Sukhur and realized payment, the absence of imposts and the 
security afforded them against oppression, induced numbers to pass 
from Roree to the w'est bank of the Indus. Settlers came from all parts 
of Khyrpoor, Shikarpoor, and Larkhanu. They were principally 
bunneahs, cloth-merchants and confectioners, and there rose up in a 
short time, an extensive, bustling, and populous bazar which excited the 
wonder of the Sindecs, who, familiar only with the sight of towns in 
decay and a decreasing population, flocked from distant parts to visit 
a market where a few short months before there was nothing but a 
Golgotha and a wilderness. I counted upwards of one hundred shops 
in the bazar six months after the arrival of our troops. The readiness 
with which the people drew to Sukhur was the more remarkable because 
they entertained considerable doubts if we should occupy Sind perma- 
nently, and felt reluctant to incur expense in erecting even temporary 
sheds to receive their goods. It might have taught Meer Roostum, if 
he had sense to profit by the lesson, how much could be accomplished 
in a short period under a just system, towards restoring the prosperity 
of a town, which enjoyed in time past, a high reputation for wealth 
and magnificence. There is little doubt if the British continue at Sukhur 
and the Prince persists in levying the present exorbitant duties and 
taxes on merchandise in transitu that Sukhur will encrease rapidly in 
importance and become the great emporium of the commerce of the 
Indus for which its situation admirably fits it. The merchants and 
bankers of Shikarpoor, Khyrpoor, and Roree who bury their wealth 
from the fear of robbers, will find a secure asylum w ithin its walls, 
and those towns, being deprived of the chief source of their prosperity 
will share the fate of Thatta and fall aw r ay gradually in importance. 

There are eight descriptions of officers and servants employed by 
government in the revenue, police, and customs, and paid once in six 
months. The officers and dependents of the Prince’s household usually 
receive jaegeers and assignments of land in lieu of money. 
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The public officers and servants are : — 

The Kardar or Governor. 

Darogha. 

Izardar or Revenue Farmer. 

Masool or Karao. 

Dhurwaee, or Weighman. 

Kotwal or Watchman. 

Muhta. 

Moohurrir. 

The Kardar is the Magistrate of Police. Lattu Nimbhun, the present 
incumbent, is a Chhutree of Thatta and usually resides at the capital, 
and deputes his brother, Mool Iiam, to administer the functions of office 
in Itoree. He has held the situation two years, and has considerable pro- 
perty in land. He is frequently bribed by offenders against the law to 
remit their punishment, but enjoys on the whole a fair share of popu- 
larity. His stipend is 40 rupees a month. 

Lattu Deeper, the Izardar, resides in Rorec. The Darogha exercises 
a general surveillance over the Izardar or Revenue Fanner, and checks 
his accounts, and assists the Kardar to control the Police. 

The Masool is invariably a Moosulman and under the Kardar. He 
receives a seer of Hour and two pys per diem, and a Khurwor of grain 
every six months. It is his duty to guard the crops and to sec that no 
one cuts and injures them. 

A Dhurwaee is nominated to every town and considerable village in 
Khyrpoor and Mogherlee, and his duties correspond in some respects 
with those of the Dundeedur Dundiya who collects the market duties 
in India. He weighs grain, oil, spices, drugs, &c. sold in the town, 
and receives from the dealer two pys on a man of ghee and oil, and 
a double hand full of each rupee’s w T orth of wheat, rice, joowaree, lajra, 
and other grain. No grain can he sold of a mun w T eight and upwards 
without his attending to weigh it. He usually helps himself to a great 
deal more than the quantity he can legally claim Without waiting to 
see the grain weighed he thrust his hands into the heap and scoops up 
a couple of double hands full. This is so much the custom of these 
officers that shopkeepers almost regard it as their right, and do not utter 
a remonstrance unless the Dhurw r aee is more greedy than usual. 

Since the British camp was established at Sukhur, the Bunncahs had 
such extensive dealings with their brethren of Roree, that to facilitate 
business, they found it necessary to have a weighman of their own, and 
appointed a Sindee to the office by consent of the Bunnenhs of Rorec. 
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Meer Rnosfum liarl no voice in his appointment and his transactions are 
confined to the town and cantonment. The proximity of a large military 
force to Roree, infused such hustle and activity into the heretofore quiet 
town that the Government Dhurwaee did not find his receipts diminished 
by the interloper. The regulations framed by the Bunneahs of the 
British cantonment do not oblige them to employ the Weighman, nor 
do they avail themselves of his services in their transactions with the 
country-people, but they .are valuable in other ways, and they fixed his 
remuneration at two pys in every kora and company’s rupee worth of 
grain, vegetables, and fruit they purchased in the town of Roree. 

The Kotwal fulfills the same duty in this country as the chowkeedar 
or watchman in India. There are five in Roree, who receive each 2 
rupees a month, and one is nominated to each of the chousool or beats 
into which the great bazar is divided. The grain market, and other 
quarters of the town are without public watchmen and the inhabitants 
protect themselves. The Kotwals remain during the day with the Kardar 
from whom they receive orders. They collect oil from the shop-keepers 
of the great bazar to feed a lamp which is burnt at night in each watch 
house, and they usually get small presents of money and food from the 
citizens on occasion of a marriage, and are sometimes invited to the nup- 
tial feast. 

The Moohurrir or w riter is cither a Moosulman or Hindoo and one is 
appointed to each town. His stipend at Roree is 12 rupees a month. 

There are several muhtas attached to the offices of Kardar and Izardar 
to keep the accounts of revenue and commerce and record offences against 
the law. There are also ten soldiers under the Kardar’s orders ready to 
proceed to any quarter of the town which may require their presence. 
They are an indolent half-arined band much addicted to the use of blmng 
or hemp juice, and each receives a stipend of from 2 to 10 rupcesa month. 

The mortar of the oil mill used in Roree is the trunk of a tree seven feet 
in circumference, hollowed to the depth of eighteen inches and terminating 
in a cylinder. The diameter of the cavity at top is twelve inches, 
and it is calculated to hold a naree } or nine seers of seed. The mill is set 
in motion by a single camel or bullock which is changed at noon, and the 
quantity of oil that two camels or bullocks worked alternately, can express 
in a day, is about twelve seers, the produce of four narees of seed. Nine 
seer of seed yield by pressure about one-third oil, very rarely a fourth. 
Mustard seed ( surahuf) sold in the Roree bazar in 18 i) at 4 rupees the 
mun. or 60 rupees the khurwar of fifteen munft , and the same price in the 
country. After a bad harvest price rises to five rupees a mun. In the 
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autumn of 1839, 3\ or 31 seers of oil sold for one rupee and 30 seers of cake 
(khur ) for the same money. Oil cake is given to cattle with chopped 
grain stalks (khurbeej and is not converted to any other use. 

Bullocks employed in a mill wear a cloth over their eyes, and camels 
small blinkers of basket work to prevent their shying. The pestle which 
revolves in the mortar has some times a pointed stick attached to it 
which throws back, of itself, the seeds and cake which fall over the 
month of the mortar as the pestle passes round. Sometimes a servant 
sits on the edge of the cavity and performs this office with a rumba , a 
sort of blunt iron chisel weighing about two pounds. 

The lever £ (see Fig . 2) is a piece of timber fastened to the Regulator 
D. with cords, and pierced by holes furnished with adjusting pins for the 
purpose of lengthening or shortening it when it is required to increase or 
diminish the obliquity of the pestle. At the extremity of the horizontal 
beam C. is a lump of clay modelled in the shape of a basket and bound 
together with sicks and dale ropes. Some heavy stones are piled on the 
top and form a rude seat for the camel driver, and the camel is yoked to 
the end of the beam by ropes. 

A camel for turning a mill costs 40 or 50 rupees, a bullock 25 or 30 
rupees, and a press complete 30 or 40 rupees. The cost of two mills 


I examined was as follows : — Rs. As. 

Mortar of ghana wood A 20 0 

Four square beams that surrounded the mortar B 4 0 

The pestle, lever E, and horizontal beam C. all round 3 O 

Iron rumba - 0 8 

Four earthen pots for oil, each holding three seers 0 8 

The carpenter who shapes the wood gets 5 rupees, and a 
meal a day for as many days as he is employed. It takes 

him about ten days to make a press 5 0 

Cost of carpenters food, say 1 0 


Rs. 34 0 

Three men are required for a mill. One drives the camel and feeds the 
mill, and receives 5 rupees a month and food from his master’s kitchen. 
He is expected to extract four narces of oil when his labour terminates 
for the day. The second domestic cleans the camels or bullocks and pre- 
pares their food, and receives 3 rupees a month ; and the third domestic 
brings water from the Indus for the use of his master’s household and 
cattle and gets 2 rupees a month. Ail the servants are expected to assist 
occasionally in house work. 

3 F 
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Oodoo, the proprietor of the mills I am describing, is the principal oil- 
maker in Roree, and has two mills worked by camels and bullocks, and 
three servants for each mill. He is a bunneah ; and the produce of a 
naree of oil seed is carried away in an earthen receiver as soon as expressed 
to his shop for sale. He lets out his mill on hire by the day, or to press 
any quantity of oil, at the following rates, which include the services of 


domestics and camels. 

Rs. As 

For pressing a naree of mustard seed ( surshuf)* * * § 0 2 

Hire of mill per diem for ditto 0 8 

For pressing a naree of linseed, f khus grass, and safflowers, .... 0 2 J 

Hire of mill per diem for ditto, 0 10 

For pressing a naree of cocoanuts, 0 3 

Hire of mill per diem for ditto, 0 12 


The cost of feeding a camel and a bullock in the town of Roree is the 
same or about 3^ rupees a month, but a camel is more easily nourished in 
the jungle about Roree which does not produce grass and herbage for cat- 
tle. The oilman assigned another reason foi prefering the camel, that 
he could, when not employed in the mill, make him more generally use- 
ful than a bullock, in bringing oil seed, grain, and fodder from the coun- 
try. 

Oil seed is measured with a pinkee t a wooden measure of fourteen X 
anas weight, and ten pinkees go to a naree of nine seers. 

By far the largest quantity of oil corasumed in Khyrpoor is obtained 
from mustard seed (surshuf). But the following are also subject to 
pressure, linseed § (koonjuck), khus safflowers (putcaree) 9 and cocoa- 
nuts. Twelve seers of the best linseed yield half the quantity of oil.|| 
The average return is from four to six seers and never less than a 
fourth. A small quantity not exceeding one or two seers is extracted at 
a time for medicinal purposes. The seed sell at 5 Rs. the mun of 40 
6eers, and oil at 32 Rs. the mun. 

Khus seed sells at 4 Rs. the mun , and oil at 13 Rs. the mun. Ten seer9 
of seed yield from 2£ to 3\ seers of oil. 


* Sinapis dichotomy. Roxb. 

+ Andropogon muricatum. 

i The ana is a weight equal to 6 shorabee rupees or the sixteenth part of a seer. 

§ Lin urn usitatissiinum. 

U This is about the return in the district of Etayuh, 7 J seers of linseed, castor, 
and mustard, give about S of oil, and the uran who works the press is paid in grain. 
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The return of oil from a naree of safflower seeds, if good, is 1 or 1J seer 
but sometimes they yield nothing. The price of seed is 1 R. 11 As. per 
mun and oil 20 Rs. per mun.] 

There is no demand in the town for cocoa-nut oil. The nuts are nets 
to the press across the desert from Jeysulmeer chiefly by the Rajah of 
that principality and are worth 18 Rs, the mun. If good, they yield half 
their weight of oil ; the average return is one-third or a half. 

(To be continued.) 


Report of the Curator (Henry Piddington Esq.) of the 
Society's Museum for May . 

For the month of May, I have to report as follows : — 

Geological , Minerological, and Palcontoloyical Departments . 
— We continue to catalogue and arrange in these depart- 
ments. I have been able, by the kindness of Mr. Prinsep, 
to recover three more of Dr. Yoysey’s note books amongst the 
papers of Mr. J. Prinsep, making in all 5 books of notes, from 
which I trust we shall be able to extract much valuable inform- 
ation relative to our collections ; and it is only thus, by collect- 
ing slowly, putting together piece by piece, and collecting all 
with the series of specimens, that we shall be able to establish 
any thing like order, I regret deeply to state that I can obtain 
no trace of Captain Herbert’s catalogue of his Himalaya spe- 
cimens. 

Ornithological and Ma?nmalogical 9 fyc. — Nothing new. 

Osteological. — We have been able to acquire here two 
Samurs and a Neelghye for the trifling sum of 78 Rs. ; both 
are desiderate in our collection. The Neelghye is killed for 
the purpose of obtaining its skeleton. 

Botanical . — I have been fortunate enough to discover a box 
of Himalaya mosses, sent down from Simla in 1838, by Mrs. 
Siddons. Upon testing these, I find that, of 18 sorts, at least 
a dozen give very fine, and some of them brilliant colours 
(crimsons and crimson browns), so that they are thus of them- 
selves of much promise as dying lichens ; and will I hope give 
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rise to a spirit of enquiry to this hitherto neglected branch 
of the resources of India ; specimens of the lichens and a box of 
the test liquors are on the table. I have embodied my 
remarks in a paper for the Journal, of which spare copies are 
also available, and now on the table. I beg to suggest its early 
communication to the Agricultural Society, with a set of 
specimens for their information. 

Museum of Economic Geology . — From not being able yet 
to procure our cases from the native mistry we have not been 
able to finish our arrangements. We have obtained several 
valuable additions to this department, which I notice in the 
donation, amongst which arc an excellent scries, from the 
iron ore of Burdwan to the forged metal, by Mr. Wm. Prinsep ; 
American lead ores from Mr. Trcgear, with ores and speci- 
mens of various kinds from Ajmeer, by Captain Thoresby, and 
the Nizam’s territory from II. Walker (M.A.). A very valu- 
able, though not a showy contribution, is one of a specimen of 
fire-brick from Futtygliur ; presented by Dr. Angus on the 
part of Dr. 1 Lunter. 

We have been able to make a very interesting discovery in 
this department. In some soils brought from Chedooba by 
Captain Halstead of II.M.S. ‘ Childers/ and referred to me for 
reporting upon, I recognised one resembling the curious Sea- 
Island Cotton soil of Georgia, which looks like a mixture of sand 
and charcoal (specimens of both are upon the table.) Upon a 
careful analysis they prove to be identically the same, and a 
special report lias been made on the subject to Government. 
It is highly satisfactory, that, almost at its very outset, the 
Museum of Economic Geology should thus have given the 
most practical proof possible of its utility, by doing full justice 
to this valuable discovery of Captain Halstead’s; for I need 
not remark that this soil was hitherto considered unique in the 
world, and thus was supposed to give the Americans a natural 
monopoly of the production of Sea-Island Cotton. We now 
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know that it exist in a country where cotton is a regular crop ; 
and almost at our doors ! 

The additions to the Museum during the present month have 
been as follows : 

Conchology. A shell called by the CM-^ ^ 

nese Shew-cha from Chu- > g el) g y 0 j g 

(Pollicesses cornucopia,) . . 

Osteology . — 2 Samurs, 

1 Ncelghye, 

Miscellaneous . — 2 Neptune’s Cups, 1 „ r ^ 

1 Coil Assam Kopo, } VV ' Pn '” c ‘’' 

A set of the coloured Li-' 
quids obtained by the am- 
moniacal test from 18 
specimens of Himalaya 
Lichens in the Society’s 

collection, J 

Museum of Economic Geology . — Soils j 

and minerals from Che- > From Goverment 

dooba, J 

Fire-brick from Futtyghur, . Dr. Hunter. 

Ore, flux, slag and manufac- ^ 

tured iron ; from the Burd- vW. Prinsep, Esq. 

wan Iron-mines, j 

Lead ores, from the Grossic > 

mine. United States, 5 V * Tre ° ear ’ Es * 

Copper and other ores and) Captain Thoresby, 
specimens from Ajmerc, .. } O. Ii. Agent. 

Iron ores and other spcci-^ 
mens from Hunumkoondah £ " ^ a ^ ver * i^sq. 
in the Nizam’s territory,.. ) ^ 

Museum, 1st June, 1841. 

Note.*-— I insert this report in this No. with reference to a further notice on Che- 
dooba soils which will appear m No. U4, and to which the above remarks ore inductive 

ft 
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( Continued from page 'dll.) 

Division V. 

Manners and Customs , Education , Language, and Religion . 

The population of Chedooba is, with few, and trifling exceptions, entirely 
Mug, and from their isolated position, its inhabitants afford perhaps a 
truer exhibition of the character of these people than their brethren of 
the main land, or of Ramree, whose intercourse with their fellow subjects 
of different parts of the Peninsula, has by no means been attended with 
benefit to their original and national character. The Mugs of Chedooba, 
are a simple, moral, and inoffensive race, of frank open manner, cheer- 
ful, find forgiving disposition ; exhibiting much independence of feeling, 
the consequence of a thorough contentment with their lot $ respectful to 
their superiors, though perfect strangers to the crouching servility of the 
Hindoo ; throughout their character, exhibiting those trails, which are 
most readily appreciated, and admired by ourselves, some which might 
even be copied with advantage, and which, if duly fostered and encouraged, 
offer with his freedom from all the obstacles of caste aground work whereon 
to elevate the Mug high, if not the highest, in all the benefits of European 
civilization of all the natives of the East, subjected to our rule, from 
whom in almost every point of character, as in appearance he differs 
most widely ; in the last particular less to his advantage, than in the 
No. 114, New Series, No. 27. 3 G 
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former, ns his features proclaim him a Tartar, and arc but rarely found 
modified with the more regular ones of the people on whose border he 
has so long inhabited. 

The only custom among them, (other than the idolatrous ones of their 
worship of Gaudma) which appear at all repugnant to our own feelings, 
is that of a plurality of wives, which is permitted; but is a permission 
seldom taken an advantage of, especially in Chedooba. 

The most notorious case met with, was in that of the Soogree of Meng- 
bieng ; a d ie intelligent man of 45 with 3 wives, and a family of 18 child- 
ren, from 21 years old to (5 mouths, all living in the most perfect harmony 
and peace under the same roof. Although in every respect bona fide 
wives, yet the two younger observed a dutiful attention and submission 
to the first and eldest, who was considered as the governess of the 
household, the others in regard to her, conducting themselves more as 
daughters. It was a curious and not uninteresting family scene, and 1 
spent near two hours with them, enquiring, without the slightest offence 
to husband, wives, or children, into the peculiarities, and relative duties, 
and stations of a style of family partnership 1 had never before witnessed 
so extensively, and was answered with the greatest frankness and 
good nature, our remarks often causing a general laugh. The elder wife 
had supplied her share of the family circle, not so the two younger, and 
at least in this case, polygamy does not threaten a cause of depopulation 
to Chedooba. 

Marriage is merely a civil contract unmixed with any religious cere- 
mony or sanction, and is the result of mutual preference, as well as of the 
interposition of friends and parents. Those of the would be bridegroom 
proceed with fruits, flowers, wearing apparel, and ornaments to the 
parents of the bride, and seek her formally in marriage. If granted, the 
presents are left for the bride, to whose house the bridegroom proceeds in 
the evening, and where he results and serves his father-in-law, not as a 
servant, but as a partner or a son for an indefinite period. 

As with mutual consent the ceremony is performed, so with the same 
is it annulled, and though this privilege is not unfrequcntly acted on in 
the more populous towA of Ramree, and the Main, yet it is merely so in 
Chedooba, and three cases came under observation, where, although sepa- 
ration took place on the side of one of the parties, the other denied all 
acquiescence in the transaction, and with the community in general 
esteemed it a desertion. One was on an interesting case, arising from the 
conversion of the husband to Christianity ; to all attempts at recon- 
ciliation on the part of himself and others, an obstinate denial waa 
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returned by the wife, while he persisted on his part, on keeping and edu- 
cating His children, two sons. 

On Flat Island, the Soogree and his dame, had been man and wife up- 
wards of half a century. They were both verging towards 80 years of 
age, and their direct progeny on the Island, with themselves, amounted 
to 50 souls. 

In the case of mutual consent, both parties are at liberty to form a 
new connexion, and there are no such matters as family names, whereby 
such intermixture of families maybe perceived. Not the slightest rela- 
tion exists between the names of children and parents. All appellations 
'have a meaning, the males generally of some enviable moral or personal 
quality, or happy anticipation of the future. The females of some tree 
or flavour, or feminine Mug grace. 

Marriage generally takes place early in life ; as soon as marriageable, 
the females assume a particular dress, a species of jacket, which is 
changed on that, happy event to a larger covering over the upper paits 
of the body. The lower garment, both before and after entering on that 
state, admitting perhaps of improvement on the score of ampleness ; on 
widowhood, the maiden dress is again assumed. An ample cloth around 
the middle, and a fellow one, thrown over the shoulders when cold, con- 
stitute the covering of the younger males, who as bachelors live in a 
distinct part of the village. The elders wear a white jacket shorter or 
longer; an article of this sort, made of dark coloured glazed cotton, 
slightly padded with the same material is frequently used liy the elder 
males in the cold or fine season, and is brought from Ava, which also 
supplies a gaudy silk cloth of curiously interwoven colors, but coarse 
workmanship, which is used as a waist cloth on high occasions by all 
who can afford it. The common cloth is a cotton plaid of blue shades, 
aiul of home manufacture. A finer cloth or turban of white is used by 
the men, and interwoven with the hair, which, in both sexes, is of a 
beautiful glossy black, and great length and luxuriance, it occasions 
with both the only labour of the toilette, and they are very proud of this 
natural ornament. With the females, it is simply formed into a roll or 
knot at the back of the head, being parted for thflt purpose in front, and 
brought along the side of the head in a manner not uncommon in England ; 
much good taste is sometimes displayed by the simple addition, as orna- 
ment, of some favourite flowers. Children of both sexes are frequently, 
ornamented with silver rings on the wrists and ancles, and a siring of 
silver coins around the neck; these are usually heir looms in a family, 
and in turn, grace all the young olive branches as they shoot forth. 
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Infants are slightly, if at all clad, and there is no custom among these 
people tending to produce any deformity of limbs, which frfem the 
birth are allowed free developcment, nor is any care taken to prevent 
exposure to either sun or rain. Infants are seen in the houses of all the 
villages crawling about alone, and as soon as old enough to get down 
the, so called, stairs of the raised doors, they are to be found in groups 
amusing themselves without any controul, and naked as when born. The 
girls clothe when 5 or 6, the boys seldom submit to the restraint till 8 or 
9 years old. This freedom enables them to exhibit in youth well made 
persons, tends to much personal activity, and inures them to subsequent 
exposure, without any fear of ill consequences. The government of their 
children is mild and affectionate, and is repaid by duty and atten- 
tion in after life, and there is little evidence to be derived from their 
noise of crying, of the number of children who flourish in a Cheedooba 
Village. 

Though well proportioned, and exhibiting a good share of muscle, 
especially on the lower limbs, they are a small people, and of moderate 
stature, the tallest among them not attaining a height of 5 feet 10 inches ; 
5 feet 4 or 5 inches may he the average ; the females less. 

Though with decided Tarter features, all search for any thing approach- 
ing to what constitutes in our ideas, beauty, must be in vain, yet there is 
an open expression of frankness and good humour, in the countenances of 
many of both sexes, and very commonly so in age, which with us must 
be allowed to pass in its stead, and among themselves constitutes that 
envied distinction. But truth compels to the avowal that this is found 
oftener with the males than females. The colour of the skin is not a 
black but that of a mulattoe. 

Of ornament, when grown up, neither sex have any; but a practice 
designed for such purpose in all other countries, is here transferred into 
one of every day usefulness ; w ith both, the lobe of the ear is perfoiated, 
and the large hole fully occupied with the ever accompanying cigar. 
A roll of paper fills its place, wdien not present, in order that the capacity 
of this natural cigar case may not be diminished by contraction; where 
it can be afforded, silver Is used instead of paper, and sometimes the white 
pith of a particular wood is used. When about to make a journey, the 
dimensions of the cigar are greatly increased, and it is then as thick as 
the fore-finger, and from a foot to 15 inches in length ; a party on the 
road with both ears thus mounted, looks not a little singular. Neither 
the practice of smoking, nor the method of carrying the cigar is confined 
to the men, and from infancy both sexes are accustomed to the indulgence j 
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but ns before noted it is of a most mild quality, and made principally from 
a leaf found in a jungle, with but little tobacco. It is the only one of an 
excitable nature in use, if indeed the mild mixture they smoke, is so at all. 
The only beverage is water, and though the licensing of shops for liquor 
and opium, is, in the more populous towns of Ramree, and the mainland, 
gradually tending to deprive their neighbours and countrymen of those 
parts, of the invaluable inheritance of national sobriety, Chedooba is as 
yet clear of the infection. 

The acquirements of education are the result of the labours of the 
priesthood, who thus repay the maintenance allotted them by the public. 
All classes receive alike attention, the extent of which goes to the learning 
to read and write ; of this benefit however, the children alone of the more 
populous villages of Chedooba principally partake, they alone being large 
enough to maintain continually an establishment of the sort, though every 
village has attached to it, a Riong or Church, and a School room, 
to which occasional visits are paid by itinerant priests. Spinning cot- 
ton, and the use of the loom are branches of domestic education, 
learnt by the females at home ; while as soon as he is old enough to 
bear its weight, the boy sallies forth with his parent, and his dah, to assist 
in clearing the jungle for cultivation, or in felling it for fuel. 

The skill in the use of this weapon, thus learnt, is very great ; in shape 
it resembles our bill-hook, with the sharp edge along the outer or convex 
side, but it is without the crook, longer and heavier, the largest in this 
latter particular fully equalling that of one of our own axes, with a blade 
nearly two feet long, and about 4 inches in width. With this weapon, 
the ease and rapidity with which the largest trees are felled is very great, 
and the Mug is perhaps as dexterous a woodsman as the Kentucky 
man himself; the facility with which acres of large trees were felled on 
the hill tops, to clear them for Theodolite observation, gave ample oppor- 
tunity to note and appreciate his ability in this point, as from it was 
reaped a most valuable and correct means of effecting a survey, which 
without it would have been greatly increased in labour and sources of 
error, as well as occupation of time. 

The tree is not felled so low* down as with the axe, but breast high, 
which raises an objection to felling with it for timber, though not in mere 
clearing for cultivation. Every man in the Island has his d&h, which is 
his constant companion, and is in constant use, to fell his timber, to make 
his cart, his house, his canoe, his baskets for fishing or other purposes, 
and last not least to chop up his curry. A Mug without a d&h might as 
well be without a right hand. 
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In falling trees of very large diameter, an axe is made use of, it is a sort 
of thick chisel, with about a two inch blade, inserted into a handle knobbed 
at the end for its reception, where it is further secured by a seizing of 
rattan. This is a formidable weapon in a Mug's hand, and he fells liis 
tree with it quickly and clean. 

With a disposition greatly averse to any continued or fixed labour, the 
Mug yet is always on the move, either at work, or half amusement 
with his dab in the jungles, or wandering through them from village to 
village; this constant out door exercise and use of limb, gives a supple- 
ness, and develnpement of muscle to their legs and thighs particularly, 
which constitute him an untiring walker, and is very perceptible even in 
very old age, rendering him to the last independent of all other means of 
progression, and able still to indulge his love of rambling with those 
he was born with. 

I found to my astonishment that the oldest man on the Island, number- 
ing 10G years, had walked from his own village, a distance of 13 or 14 
miles, in order to meet me at another, and walked back again on being 
disappointed. He subsequently came two miles from his own village to 
where we did meet, and during our interview, 1 could not but be much 
struck with the exhibition lie made in illustration of the above remarks. 
While on his body the skin lay quite loose, and was perfectly festooned 
with wrinkles, his legs and thighs exhibited as much plumpness, and ful- 
ness of flesh and muscle, as they could have done, when they had performed 
but half their over century of work, and though in other cases 1 found old 
men, whose faculties had broken down under years, I never heard of one 
whose linibvS had given way, or who was bedridden; a staff was all 
the assistance the above old gentleman required. 

Beside the above out door duties and amusements all the heavier la- 
bours of agriculture fall to the share of the man; but the cleaning of 
the rice for ordinary consumption after it is brought in, is done by the 
women, with the instrument in common use for this purpose in other 
parts of India. This falls to her lot as one of the household duties 
which are assigned to her ; but in none any more than in her general 
treatment and place in society, has she ought to complain of. Besides her 
household affairs, she goes to market, and prepares the family meal, at 
which she invariably eats out of the same dish with her husband. No 
restraint is imposed on her liberty, and she may attend all places of 
amusement and religion, unaccompanied by her husband. In the per- 
formance of religious duties, the women are more punctual and attentive, 
than the men. But she is restricted during her monthly state from 
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having any connexion with thorn ; to this restraint is added, that she may 
not touch her husband’s head, save for the purpose of cleansing it, when 
she makes obeisance before commencing work ; that she may not touch 
the sacred books nor the consecrated image of Gaudma, nor pass over 
the shadow of a temple or any place containing the said image, but on 
foot and barefooted. 

The villages of the western circles are, strange to say, in better condi- 
tion, and cleaner than the eastern ones, and the houses display more 
neatness and attention to repair. 

In erecting his hut, the Mug has only to purchase materials, the neigh- 
bours assemble as soon as these are prepared, and his house is estab- 
lished in a very short space of time. They are all constructed on the 
same plan, raised on poles from the ground several feet ; the flooring 
and walls are of bamboo matting, wove in a neat pattern; the roof 
of the Ahtup leaf neatly covered with a frame work of bamboo to prevent 
its being injured by the monsoon winds. 

Alhapartmcnts whether sleeping, sitting, cooking, bathing, or private, 
are on this raised floor, through which all refuse finds its way underneath, 
where what is left by dogs and vermin, serves as manure for the garden 
attached to each house. Shelter is also afforded underneath to the 
poultry, of which they have much, and sometimes to the smaller kine. 
The kitchen range is formed by a round tray of moist clay about 3 feet 
in diameter, and 5 or 6 inches thick, leaving three small projections or 
columns on its centre, whereon to rest the cooking pot, when dried in 
the sun, it is fit for employment, and effectually protects the combustible 
floor; the furniture consists of a few reed mats, and each member 
possesses a wooden pillow, these are the whole amount. The rice for 
the family meal is served up in a wooden bowl, around which the whole 
party squat; the fish, flesh, fowl or vegetables are served in small 
coarse China tea cups, the right hand, and the mouth arc always washed 
before, and after the meal ; w^ater is t lie only beverage at the meal, 
and when it is over, paw T n is in use, and the cigar lit. Ttvo meals suffice 
during the day, the one at 7 in the morning, the other at sun down, 
and both are very soon despatched. On taking a journey the meal is 
carried in a few leaves bound up with a rattan ; on such occasions they 
have also a practice of cooking rice, which I believe to be peculiar ; it 
is partly boiled, and then pressed with force into a bamboo, with 
a further portion of water, and when full, the bamboo is put into 
the fire, and roasted. The rice within, when dressed, thus keeps for 
many days, and a bundle of these bamboos is the simplest 
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manner of carrying more than a day's provisions through the jangle. 
When to he eaten, it is split with the dah ; the rice is formed into a kind 
of semi transparent jelly of strong consistency with the soft inner lining 
of the bamboo firmly attached to it, which is eaten with it. When 
baked with milk instead of water, and with the addition of a little flour, 
rice cooked in this manner, is described as quite a luxury. 

As in the construction of his hut, so in all other labours and necessities, 
the readiest assistance is rendered by every one to all ; hospitality is 
universal, and the last grain of rice will be cheerfully shared with 
the stranger; every village has its traveller's house, and he who occu- 
pies it is the general guest. Besides being too inde pendent to beg when 
able to work, amongst a people so disposed charity has no place, or 
rather the universal hospitality is exalted into that virtue. At a late 
period when the w hole province suffered from the visitation of cholera, 
hundreds of children were orphaned, but neither were they sold as is 
common in India, nor was the assistance of Government called in 
charitable aid for their support ; all were adopted at once into famiKes of 
neighbours or relations, and treated as their own sons and daughters. 
No part of the revenue was sought to be remitted, on account of the 
general calamity, but all was paid. 

The Mug of Chedooba is strictly honest, no such thing as theft is known 
among them, and even in the more populous tou'ns, it is most rare, if 
known, for a Mug to be brought into court on such a charge. In their 
dealings with one another but one price is asked, though the simplicity 
and honesty of such a custom is giving way before the worse example of 
the Bengallee in the larger towns ; but no Mug will degrade himself by 
a charge of * customs ’ on the purchaser, for the benefit of his servant. 
To this may be added that in all my experience of them, I do not know 
to have had occasion to entertain even suspicion of their word. The Mug 
will not bear the restraint on his time, or his will, necessary to qualify him 
as a servant ; and though hard labour, w hen imposed, is submitted to with 
his universal cheerfulness, it is never freely chosen. Their respect and / 
esteem of Europeans is very great, and any services in their power, were 
cheerfully performed for our party with no object beyond that of 
giving satisfaction. On many occasions I have found it necessary to 
despatch a messenger to the ship, both to take, and to bring communica- 
tions or supplies; the parties were always punctual to the time they would 
appoint for their return, but w'ould never take a pice in remuneration, 
seeming hurt even at the offer, and whatever return was made them 
was always obliged to be given strictly as a present, and as a pledge of 
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approbation and kindly feeling. When engaged in the endeavour to 
bring down from the West Hill a large tree, which I was anxious to 
obtain, nothing could exceed the cheerfulness with which the labour was 
undertaken, in fact so much so as to give it more the character of an 
amusement; with the exertion of all the able bodied men of the Island, 
amounting to about 1,200 they were yet unable to move it after many days 
trial ; and they requested assistance from us. With a party of twelve men, 
and purchases we joined them, and with this assistance the ease with which 
the tree was moved, astonished and delighted them ; the labour was 
subsequently given up as occupying too much time, but up to the time 
of their dismissal to their villages, nothing but cheerfulness and good 
humour prevailed. 

Not the slighest inconvenience was occasioned during their stay of 14 
days in the neighbourhood of the village, which was our head quarters ; 
parties were sent for their provisions from their own houses, and not a 
grain of rice or a fowl was demanded from the village, which was just 
as qjiet, with the close neighbourhood of a body of men, as if 
no one had been there, the jungles affording shelter by night. A 
dinner was given to all who would remain to partake of it, on their giving 
up the work, the only return which could be made in approbation of 
their cheerful and efficient labour, and a promise was afterwards procured 
for the remission of a portion of the annual taxation, to those villages 
who were called on to render the greatest assistance in the labour of the 
Survey. 

In the case of one of our Bengallee attendants who had struck a Mug, 
vof which complaint was made to me, was afforded an evidence of their 
forgiving and unrevengeful disposition. The man though much hurt with 
the blow of a stick, and indignant at it, expressly requested on the offer 
being made, that no punishment might be awarded, all he required was that 
such treatment might not again be repeated. They are very fond of 
public amusements, which are generally given in honor of the exertion of 
some work of public utility, at these, plays, dancing, and wrestling take 
place ; of the former two, not much may be said ; of the latter, the most 
remarkable feature exhibited, appeared the total absence of nil angry 
feeling on the part of the cfatagonist. Boxing is also at such times 
another exhibition. 

* Old age is treated with great respect, and the elders of a village, even 
when not officials, are consulted and listened to in all matters of debate 
relative to the interests of the community. When addressed they are 
called ‘ Appogec, 1 a title of respect. 

3 n 
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From his frequent indulgence in bathing, the Mug may be inferred to 
be partial to cleanliness, but it is more with the idea of cooling his body 
that so much water is used, his head being seldom wetted, and on this 
score there is room for improvement in his character, as relates to person 
and to clothing, but especially with regard to children, whose great free- 
dom from any confinement, calls perhaps for the greater recourse to means 
of cleanliness in their case. 

The language of the Mug is with slight difference, the same as that 
of his neighbour the Burmah, of which it would seem to be a mere pro- 
vincialism, and the similarity in this, in feature, religion, and all leading 
customs, and points of character, proclaim them hoth to be the offspring 
of one common stock. A difference in the pronunciation of certain of 
the letters, constitutes the principal distinctions between the two lan- 
guages, and of these distinctions, that affecting the Y and the R stands 
first ; the Y vrith the Burmese is always changed into an R by the Mug. 
The language in general use sounds uncouth arid indistinct, but when 
properly spoken is said to be otherwise ; it is difficult to acquge by 
Europeans. 

The character again is the same as that of the Burmese, so that these 
people have all the benefit of the productions of the Moulmein press, 
which are printed in that character, and amongst these that of a trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into their vernacular. Their own books which 
treat principally of religious or philosophical subjects are impressed 
with a style on dried leaves stitched together, and rubbed with the finer 
produce of the Petroleum wells to preserve them ; paper is only used by 
the district officers of different grades. The religion of the Mug is 
that of Boodh, and in Chedooba 1 believe, the only exception to this, is to 
be found in the Christian convert, who has been before mentioned ; in 
Ramree and the main coast, Mug Mussulmans are not uncommon. 

How far the character of the Mug has been moulded by his religion, 
or how far it is the result of mere natural constitution, is a speculation 
well omitted here. But in the mild morality inculcated in the code, and 
practised in the conduct of its professor, at least an adaptation of the 
one to the character of the other is observable, beyond the common case 
in these matters, and is both pleasing in itself, and betokens wisdom if 
not goodness in the framer of the system; this much may be truly said 
in its praise, but to this is all favorable opinion I think to be limited. 
The sanction by which its observances are enforced are absurd, and 
unworthy the attention of a reasonable being. Its history a most childish 
invention, and is comparatively commendable again in its freedom 
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from the obscenity which stigmatizes other religions around it. It 
stands also peculiarly marked off from them, based on its principles of per- 
fect selfishness, in not even acknowledging fear or respect for a Supreme 
Being. 

Annihilation is the goal to be attained, not participation in the perfec- 
tions, nor reward at the hands of deity ; in reference to whose anger or 
approbation, not an action to be perfomed has the slight regard, even if 
his very existence be at all admitted. A certain amount of good deeds 
registered in the sacred books are to be performed, in order to entitle you to 
a happier state of existence for another life, which is again to be a scene 
of endeavour to the same purpose, and this gradual improvement in succes- 
sive periods and states of existence (if merited) is to continue progres- 
sing till a certain point 6f goodness is attained, when as he can then 
become no better, existence itself is of no further use, and as the reward 
of all this labour, in the attainment of perfection, the fortunate being is 
annihilated; a consummation to which their object of worship, Gaudma, 
arrived in the most limited number of existences ever yet run through. 
On the other hand the usual terrors of transmigration are held out, and a 
fish or a dog, or some less reprobate animal, is to be the lot of those whose 
misdeeds prevail against their good ones. Some infractions of the law f 
indeed are of themselves sufficient to ensure such punishment, and 1 was 
gravely assured by the principal man on the Island, who was ordered to 
attend me throughout it, that if unluckily I did shoot a wild pig, here- 
after I should meet my desert, in not only being turned into, but actually 
shot by one myself. 

This person, the Soogree of Chedooba, was otherwise a very intelligent 
young man, and though the most zealous adherent of Boodhism on 
the Island, yet he seemed but half pleased with it, and was fond of 
bringing its merits into discussion, and never shewed the slightest 
symptom of annoyance at the laugh which a relation of its absurdi- 
ties sometimes called forth, and which his better reason told him was 
well deserved. He had been at school at Rararee studying English, 
when called away to succeed his father in the Soogreeship 4 years 
since ; and he had then built a King or Church, a work which had 
fairly committed him to as strict observance of all other good works, 
saving celibacy, as if a priest. In observing the prohibition to eat of any 
thing which had ever enjoyed life, in order not to encourage its destruc- 
tion, he would not touch of food wherein were eggs or milk ; but in the 
list of the protected the poor fish are not included, and he laughed 
heartily while taking advantage of his privilege, and making a sound 
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meal of some delicious oysters all alive. When on board the 4 Childers f f 
he reconciled his conscience to the indulgence of eating salt pork with 
the reflexion, that as it had been killed so long, and so far off, it was 
impossible it could have been killed for him. 

The observance of this prohibition is the only one generally practised 
in the Island, and that more through habit, than with a sense of 
its religious necessity. In short, their religion sits but lightly on them, 
maintaining its supremacy more because it is unopposed by any other, 
than from any attachment of the people to its precepts or practice, and 
when discussing, and ridiculing its absurdities, as brought forward by 
our friend its advocate, the laugh and joke was fully participated in by 
all the hearers, who appeared much to enjoy and even promote such a 
scene. • 

All the Pagodas are in a state of ruin or decay, or rapidly approaching to 
it, and broken fragments of the image of Gaudma lie strewn about, with- 
out any one attempting the restoration of him or his temple. The old 
Christian before mentioned, had taken forth his god years ago, and both 
broken, and deserted him on the high road side, where his remains were 
pointed out to.us without either mark or expression as to any impro- 
priety in such conduct, but contrariwise, the forlorn state of the poor 
idol excited laughter instead of commiseration. On a remarkable hill 
in the centre of the Island stands the principal Pagoda in the common 
ruinous state ; no pious hand, had for many a year attempted to anni- 
hilate himself by its restoration ; but whether in waggery or not, its 
chief ornament consisted of a cut glass decanter, turned bottom up, on 
a bamboo stuck into its pinnacle, and excited the laughter of our native 
party, as much as our own. 

The Mugs are superstitious, and though by no means more deficient 
in personal courage than their Burmah neighbours, yet exhibit in some 
points a weakness, which might cause a doubi on this point. No Mug 

will travel alone in the dark, nor even on moonlight nights, for fear of 
evil spirits or Naths; but when together ‘three Mugs will face the 
devil.' Nothing but positive order and accompaniment by us would 
induce them to trespass on many of the hill tops, which were inhabited, 
they said, by these demons, but with us not only would they advance 
fearlessly, but did not hesitate to fell the trees, though the blame of such 
sacrilege was always laid on us, in direct apostrophe to the supposed 
injured inhabitants. On felling any very large tree one of the party at 
work on it, was always ready prepared with a green sprig, which he ran 
and placed in the centre of the stump, the instant the tree fell, as a 
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propitiation to its spirit which had been dislodged so roughly, pleading 
at the same time the orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing the 
top of the South Hill, the Cliupprassie, whom I had sent to see it 
done, though attended to the summit with the labourers all ready pre- 
pared, was forced to take. a da.li, and fell the first tree himself, before a 
Mug would make a stroke, and was considered to bear all the odium of 
the work with the disturbed spirits, till our arrival relieved him of the 
burden. On such occasions, with their customary cheerfulness, the 
whole body would join in the laugh at the folly of their own superstitious 
fears, of which they latterly seemed half ashamed. Several of the circles 
are without any priest at all, and and those who are found on the Island 
do not suffice for the instruction of the children, a subject complained of, 
and offering an opening of favour to these simple people, w hich has only 
to be afforded in order to be appreciated and embraced. Any person of 
any religion has only to assume the dress and follow the observances of 
the sacred hook, and he is at once acknowledged a bona fide priest. 

At Meugbreng an old priest paid me a vUit, and begged alms, the only 
case I ever met with, and not only unnational, hut most unpriestly ; he 
avoided the prohibition to touch money by taking it through his yellow 
gown, and then handed it to an attendant pupil ; he had been a Soogree 
in one adjoining circle, and gave up his office in order to get worshipped 
ns he said. He w ? as nearly. 80 years old. No distinction of caste is re- 
cognized by their religion, and the priest both eats, and will accept the 
offering of all and every class. There exists however on the Mainland, 
some distinction of this sort, observed among the laity; they are the re- 
mains of the political quarrels and dissensions of the Mug Raj, and are 
fast wearing out. They consist in feelings of prejudice against the 
eating and drinking with those who are descendants from the captives of 
former w f ars, to w'hom the most menial offices were assigned ; they have 
no existence on Chedooba, nor will have shortly elsewhere among the 
Mugs. The priests are forbidden even to look at women, even their eyes 
may not wander above a limited distance beyond their feet, lest they 
should light on the forbidden image ; he may not cat after midday, when 
his second meal is taken, his first having preceded it about 6 hours. 
The dead are burnt, the bodies of priests with great pomp and cere- 
mony, after being preserved a considerable time, and the bodies of all 
with decency; this constitutes a very meritorious deed when performed 
with the remains of a stranger. 

Chedooba as observed, has not many strict votaries of Boodhism ; but 
its effect in the neighbouring countries where acted on in strictness, is 
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curious in some particulars. It has a direct tendency to destroy all feel- 
ing of gratitude, the real favor conferred being on the part of the re- 
ceiver, in the opportunity afforded by him to the giver of performing a 
meritorious act. Robbery and even murder have been committed for 
the sake of the means of erecting a church, or* constructing a road, ora 
tank, and the end has consecrated the means. These good works are 
performed in Chedoobaas elsewhere among Boodhism, but I was inclined 
to think with motives more pure, and that the general character of its 
inhabitants would justify the opinion, that the reward outwardly and 
inwardly reaped by the performance of such public benefactions, is in- 
ducement enough to their execution there. 

The construction of such as above, of wells, traveller’s houses, or the 
keeping of any of these in repair, renames the party undertaking them, 
and he is thenceforth only known by the honorable title of the ‘well 
digger,* the ‘road maker,* the ‘ house builder,* &c. 

The old Christian above mentioned, is the only one on the Island, and 
is a sincere, and pious old man, deeply interested in the improvement, 
social and religious, of his Island countryman. He is intelligent and 
well informed for his means, of the mildest manners, and benevolent 
appearance; though between Jb and 76. His pittance is small, 5 rupees 
a month from the American Baptist Mission, of which he is an assistant \ 
he is listened to with great attention and curiosity, but, unsupported 
as he is, and with but little encouragement, his success is small. 

Ramree, the chief town of the Province, enjoys the privilege of a 
School, where English is taught, and Chedooba, as a part of the province, 
is entitled to send its quota of pupils. But the habits of the people, and 
even the regulations of the school, deprive its inhabitants of making 
almost any use of it. Payment is required ; there may be no friends at 
Ramree to take charge of the children, and the Chedoobans are attached 
to their Island too much to allow willingly even their children to leave 
it for any length of time, very few parents, therefore, and those chiefly 
the Island authorities, give their children the benefit of the advantage 
offered by the provincial school. But the payment which is begrudged 
to the Ramree establishment, would be willingly made even in higher 
amount to one at home; both children and parents in Chedooba are all 
common friends, and mutually known ; and such an establishment, which 
the deficiency of priests, for educational purposes, points out as wanted, 
would soon meet with that most grateful appreciation of the boon, a large 
attendance, nor in other respects would it be without reward to its 
founders. Not a whit behind his Ramree brother in intelligence and 
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desire to improve, and especial desire to learn English, the simpler, 
and more honest and moral character of the Chedooba scholar, would 
give to him the preference, for filling those grades of employment in 
the public offices open to him ; while the grateful reflection would not 
be wanting, of affording a valuable means at once of improvement, and of 
the maintenance in fact from contamination, of a character high and rare, 
to perhaps the most interesting community under the Government of 
British India. 

Division VI. 

Geology. 

The Geology of Chedooba presents characters of so much general in- 
terest, that any report on this Island might be looked on as imperfect, 
in which the subject was wholly omitted. 

But as it is intended in a separate notice to give such details, accom- 
panied with specimens, as may render the subject capable of investiga- 
tion, by those able and interested in the science ; the present one will 
be here confined to a mere statement of the general features exhibited. 
The elevation, out of the sea, of large tracts of land by effect of volcanic 
action, has in more modern times been noted as occurring on the coast of 
Chili in South America, and in the territory of Cutch in this country. In 
the former case some doubt has been thrown both on the fact itself, as 
well as its amount; and the circumstance of a similar phenomenon 
having taken place within the memory of man, not only throughout the 
coasts of Chedooba, but extending over all the shoals and islands from 
the Terribles, off the north end of Ramree, to Foul Island, will be held a 
not unwelcome addition to the evidence yet gleaned of the occurrence of 
such extensive changes of level in the present day. The above are the 
limits of the survey on which the * Childers 1 has been employed, over every 
part of which the evidences of this elevation were seen, and in many 
places accurately measured, and it includes the whole of that irregular 
collection of Islands and shoals, which, projecting far into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, yet maintain the general direction of the main land coast near it. 

But these limits are not to be taken as those which hound the elevation, 
which with little doubt, from # similarity of formation, will be found to 
extend north and south and east, over all these parts of Arracan, so 
peculiarly marked by the intersection of deep narrow, salt water creeks, 
from Akyab, even perhaps as far south as Cape Negrais. 

The line which was under observation is about 100 miles in length, 
varying from 20 miles in width, to that of a mere patch, according as 
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opportunity of notice was afforded l>y the existence of rocks or islets 
above water, and its general direction is from N. W. b. N. to S. E, b. S. 
The elevation has been greatest towards the centre of the line examined; 
at the Terribles about 13 feet, on various parts of the N. W. reef of Che- 
dooba 22 feet, at the north point of the Island 1(5 feet, at the centre of 
the Island on the west coast 13 feet, at the southern end 12, and at the 
Islands south of it, as far as Foul Island from that to 9 feet. 

It would also seem to have been greater on the western limit of Chedooba, 
than on the eastern, a fact not however ascertained from the extensive 
level plains which exist on this side, whereas on that, measurement was 
easily made on the sides of perpendicular rocks. This elevation occurred 
about 90 years ago, and there is, now living, a party 10G years old, who 
was then 15 years of age, and had been accustomed to fish over a portion 
of the now upraised land. On the coasts of Chedooba, its traces are in 
most parts as clear as could be wished, bounding the natural jungle ivith 
a bank of greater or less height, composed of sand or of shingle — the 
plain beyond being thickly strewed with coral and shells, such as are 
now growing on the shore. The natives are all perfectly aware of the 
bank having formerly been the limit of their Island, and even the young- 
est would point it out, if asked to do so. 

The old man above mentioned was not in Chedooba, but at Ava, when 
the event happened, he had gone thither that year, and experienced at 
that place the violent earthquake which accompanied the elevation. From 
other natives of great age, I received information of the occurrence, not 
direct, but traditionally from their parents. 

The earthquake w r as very violent, the sea washed to and for several 
times with great fury, and then retired from the grounds, leaving an im- 
mense quantity of fish ; the feasting on which is a favorite story through- 
out the Island j no lives were lost, no rents in the earth occurred, nor 
fire from the volcanoes of the Island. 

The above is not the only event of the sort traditionally known, another 
occurred a century previous to it, and these elevations arc considered 
periodical by the inhabitants, occurring every 100 years, and the next one 
is even expected in the course of a few years, and would excite but little 
surprize. Traces of a third beach line wtre several times thought to be 
found, before this information was given ; but on the western coast, about 
half way down, an evidence of its truth was afforded; a remarkable 
column or rock, about 40 feet high, standing on the beach shewed the re- 
mains of a second line of rock. Oysters adhering to it, at an equal ele- 
vation of 13 feet above the first, as it was again, above the one, which on 
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all the rocks of the western <?oast distinctly points out the limit of the 
present high water. On Flat Island was subsequently found three dis* 
tinct beaches, and the coral found on the different extents of the Island 
clearly proclaimed in their relative states of decomposition, the difference 
of their periods of exposure. 

The external and more apparent means by which these great changes 
are effected, areas yet known, I believe, quite peculiar, and exhibit features 
which may be valuable in assisting investigation into the immediate 
causes of volcanic violence. 

Every one of the mud volcanoes of Chedooba were visited, and examined 
as well as those of the neighbouring Islands, south of it, and on none ith 
strictest search could be found any traces of direct fire, or of those peculiar 
formations produced by that agent, gas alone seems to be the one imme* 
diately occasioning these strange exceptions to the general character of 
volcanoes. It is no doubt inflammable gas, and the light given by some of 
them in activity has been so great as to enable a book to be read by it 
at a distance of 9 miles, as was credibly related to me as having occurred 
at the last eruption of the large Volcano of Meugbreng, the largest on the 
Island: that heat is present in the more recent ones, I found it myself 
to be the case, in one examined on Ilamree, where the mud brought up on a 
bamboo from, 17 feet in depth, shewed a temperature of 92° 20’ above that 
of the atmosphere. But a white stone like chalk found on all the large 
volcanoes, which was considered as the common greenish sandstone 
discolored by heat, was the only substance found, which exhibited a 
trace of no intense heat, and in this case the abstraction of color alone 
was effected without, the least change of composition or form. The 
large volcanoes of Chedooba are four in number, they arc detached 
mounds rather than cones, varying from 100 to 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, composed of a stiff grey clay with large quantities of singu- 
lar fragments of stone, their sides much cut up by the effects of rain, 
their summits quite bare, and from 210 to 50 yards in diameter; on these 
are disposed cones of stiff clay from a few inches to 4 feet in height, 
and the same variety of dimensions, in diameter. These are hard on the 
outside, but filled half way up with a thick well mixed mud, which every 
now and then exudes from a hole at the sides or summit*, at the bursting 
of a bubble of gas which occurs every 3 or 4 minutes. There are two 
other volcanoes of small dimensions, and but little elevated above the 
plains where they are found to exist ; they are composed of the same 

* The readers of the Journal will he struck with the similarity of the description to 
thut of the mud pools at llingliij — As. tSoc. Jour , No . 1)4. 
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soil of mud, emitting large bubbles of gas;%nd besides these there are two 
spots whence water alone is brought up by the gas. In all these the 
water or mud is salt, and their number with the four Petroleum wells 
which are in constant ebullition with gaseous exhalation, seem to ex- 
hibit this agent as powerfully, and extensively at work, throughout the 
Island. The minor volcanic vents seldom exhibit any change ; the larger 
ones when in eruption, which generally takes place during the rains, 
either throw forth to a considerable height accompanied with flame, 
fluid mud, which spreads over a certain extent, or the surface effected 
boils with the escapement of gas, bring too consistent to flow or be 
thrown up. The angular fragments of stone mixed with the mud are 
clearly tom from the strata, through which the vent is forced, and small 
portions of copper ore are found attached to some. 

Besides the volcanoes seen, one was described as existing under water 
on what is now a reef N. W. of Plat Island, and which a few years since 
gave forth flame when in eruption. But independent of such direct evi- 
dence a mere examination of many of the reefs would convince of the fact 
of the bed of the sea being equally affected w ith the surface of the land. 

1 conclude with the observation that the clearness of the jungle of 
Chedooha, the healthiness of its climate, and the late clearing of the 
principal hill tops for purposes connected with its survey, afford for the 
ensuing fine season a most interesting ground whereon to examine, more 
minutely than either time or ability w'ould enable me to do, the peculiar 
geological features thus briefly noticed. 


Examination and analysis of a soil brought from the Island of 
Chedooha by Capt. Halstead, of II. M. 8. ‘ Childers? by Henry 
Piddington, OJ/g . Curator Museum Asiatic Society . 

This soil was sent with a collection of soils and minerals from Chedooha, 
for the Museum of Economic Geology, with a request that a report 
might be made upon them. I was immediately struck with its resem- 
blance to the finest Georgia Sea Island cotton soil which I analysed in 
1838, and which has such a peculiar appearance — resembling a mixture 
of sand and charcoal — that it immediately attracts attention ; I thought 
it well w r orth while to ascertain their identity. To show how nearly they 
are like I set down in parallel columns the results of my examination of 
the Chedooha soils and of the American one; the last abridged from my 
paper on the cotton soils of America, India, Mauritius &c. in vol. VI. 
of the Transactions Agrl. Soc. of India, p. 198, 
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Appearances. 


Chedooba Soil. 


) 


rThe same. 


American Soil. 

1. When sifted, like fine dark- 
grey sand and charcoal dust, arti- 
ficially mixed. 

2. The sifiing coarse sand, frag- 
ments of sandstone and shells with 
pieces of dried and charcoal wood, 
or charcoal in all states from char- 
coal to soft lignite. 


The same, but no shells, and the 
sandstone in very minute frag- 
ments— perhaps oiving to the spe- 
cimen being in very small quan- 
tity. 


With cold water. 


3. When agitated settles in a 
coarse greenish-grey sand, with a 
layer of black matter above it. 

4. When left for a day or two 
water is tinged of a pale yellowish 
colour. 


I 

l 


The same. 


The same. 


Healed in the Matrass. 


5. Smokes and gives out a 
strong peaty odour. Silver leaf 
and litmus paper are discoloured 
and a brown smoky-tasted oil is 
deposited in the tube. 


The same. The silver leaf I think 
more discoloured ; the litmus pa- 
per not so immediately. In all 
other respects the same. 


Analysis gave 


Saline matter, Mur. of 
lime and soda, but no po- 
tass 

Vegetable matter : most- 
ly lignite or peaty powder 

with a little water 

Iron, protoxide 


I 

} 


Carbt. of lime 

Alumina 

Silex ....... 


0.20 


Saline matter Mur. of 
lime and sulphur of soda, 
but no potass 


I 


3.20 


The same 


1.00 

2.76 

• 0.20 

92.00 


Protox. (and pproxide in £ 

small quantity p) ^ 

Carbt. lime 

Alumina 

Silex 


2.00 

I 75 

3.00 

0.40 

91.65 


99.15 

Water and loss.. .15 


99.05 

Water and loss. . .95 


100.0 0 


100.00 
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Remarks. 


Silex is mostly in coarse glitter- 
ing grains like pounded loaf sugar, 
shewing that it is mostly from disin- 
tigrated and not decomposed rock. 


The same, but grains of silex 
uller and more powdery, silex 
with them. 


N. B. — The smell of Petroleum is owing to a bottle of it having been 


sent in the box. 


For all agricultural purposes these soils may be pronounced so nearly 
the same, that, in the same climate, the difference would only lie in the 
amount of produce being a little more or less on the one than on the 
other. The ( hedooba soil contains but one ingredient, Sulphate of Soda, 
not found in the American, but this is in extremely minute quantity, 
and moreover seems favourable to the growth of cotton, for the soil of 
the Tinnevclly district, which produces the Madras, Bourbon cotton, con- 
contains it, as does also tl, at of Singapore, on which very fine Bourbon 


cotton is grown. 

Captain Halstead’s remarks on this soil are as follows. 

‘No. 11, represents the more sandy soil of the eastern circles. It was 
taken from the neighbourhood of Meugbrcng. The circle of that name 
with the one just noticed (Mrooma) are the most populous on the island, 
the greatest quantity of exports being produced in these, and chiefly 
on this soil — a more productive one than its appearance would seem to 
warrant.’ 


The importance of this curious soil to America we well know. It may 
be hoped that ours may be ere long turned to account and that many 
other spots on the islands and coast, from Akyab to Sandoway, may be 
found to possess it. From difference of climate, as far as this may 
affect the cotton, there will he, I trust, little to fear, for we know that 
the dry months allow lime enough for the production of all kinds of 
cotton, some of very fine quality, on the main land of Arracan ; and it 
is mentioned as a product of Chedooba by Captain Halstead. Very fine 
Sea Island has been produced on Saugor Island, and the late Mr. Kydd 
gave me a very beautiful sample of it, which he said was grown there 
‘ upon a sort of black sandy soil ’ but I could not obtain a specimen of it. 
I venture to suggest that if a small quantity of the Sea Island seed was 
Bent down to the Commissioner, accompanied with a brief notice, to be 
translated into the Mug language, and distributed with the seed, stating 
what it was, its great value when carefully picked, and that no sort of 
extra rent or claim would be made for this kind of cultivation, wc might 
hear of it again ? Small prizes might be offered to those who produced 
the best samples. IIknry Piddinutok. 
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List of Soils and from whence taken . 

1. Clay of upraised plain, near the N. W. point of the Island. 

2. From Una Tanghee inside the above plain. 

3. From the N. \V. peak. 

4. From the West Mill. 

5. From interior of Krae-roue circle. 

6. From Eastern part of Krae-roue circle. 

7. From Petroleum well of Krae-roue. 

8. From West part of Inrooma circle. 

1). From central valley of Inland (Inrooma circle.) 

11). From Petroleum well of Inrooma circle. 

11. From village of Meugbreng. 

12. From interior of Meugbreng circle. 

13. From Tang-roa circle near Rua Sekkea. 

14. From the summit of Pagoa Hill. 

15. From Ree-giung (Flat Island). 

16. Iron ore from North beach of Ohedooba. 

17. Copper ore from different volcanoes of Chedooba. 

18. Coal or lignite from Tang-roa circle. 

18. Petroleum of Krae-roue. 

It appeared advisable to attach to the accompanying selection of the 
soils of Chcdooba, the few following observations on the subject in 
addition to the mere list of places whence each was procured. 

In making the selection, which was done tinring a progress on the 
greater part of the Island, high and low, jungle and cultivated, and mostly 
on foot, from the 1st of January to the beginning of March, care was 
taken to choose soils which should represent those of the greatest extent 
to be found on the Island, and where specimens have been taken of soils 
less general, they have still existed over extents ample enough to afford 
room for the cu’tivation of that produce, for which they might be consi- 
dered most applicable. But here it may be at once observed, that no 
material difference or contrast was found to exist in the soils of Chedooba; 
a clay of light brown or grey colour, more or less modified, as it had 
been subjected a longer or shorter period to the effects of tillage or na- 
tural vegetation, const iiuting the bases of all. This clay base being again 
on the eastern parts of the Island found with a large admixture of fine 
sand. This clay base seemed to give throughout a permanence to the 
productiveness of the soil, which must constitute a very valuable quality, 
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placing it on a par with those which if more fertile or sooner exhausted, 
from generation to generation the same lands being yearly cultivated 
without manure; traces of lands lying fallow it is true, were discoverable 
in many parts, and sometimes extensively, but on enquiry they proved 
to be those which had fallen out of cultivation from the decrease of 
population attendant on the disturbed state of all these countries for 
many tens of years previous to our occupation of them, and not from 
exhaustion of the productiveness of the soil. But the clayey nature of 
the soil appears to make it liable to > early improvement by a process of 
manuring of natural occurrence, and which is most effective where most 
needed, in the newer soils of the lately upraised lands. 

During the dry weather the surface of the soil becomes cracked in every 
direction to a considerable depth, but mostly so in the above lands, where 
a suffer clay is found, and into these cracks dried leaves and grass at such 
times fall in considerable quantity. 

A custom is also prevalent of burning the dry grass, stubble, &e., every 
year at the close of the dry season, the ashes from which are therefore 
all ready to he washed deep into the body of the soil, by the first heavy 
rains of the monsoon, which do not close the large openings for some 
time. The large quantities of Coral and Madrepore distributed over the 
surface of the new plains, is also by this practice of annually buruing very 
much aided in its decomposition. 

I was informed by a native that the extensive new plain of the N. W. 
paitofthe Island, which was raised out of the sea about 90 years ago, 
was only then acquiring its first covering of grass when visited by him 
15 years after its elevation. That produce now covers most parts of it 
high and luxuriant enough to screen a buffaloe from sight, while other 
parts yield ample crops of rice, and where not otherwise claimed, the jun- 
gle is fast taking possession of it, especially over those more rocky portions 
which have on them the greatest amount of Coral. 

The clay soil of this plain is shewn in No. 1, compartment. Embosomed 
in trees on the old N. W. point of Chedooba, and therefore just within 
the border of the above plain, stands the village of Tanghee, the soil of 
its neighbourhood includes a larger amount of vegetable mould, than is 
to be found in that of the plain so low r as will be seen by the specimen of 
it in No. 2. 

This soil may be taken as representing all the cultivated soils of the 
western part of the Island which lie within the limits of the old beach 
time. It amply repays all labour bestowed on it, though such labour is at 
present small, owing to the smaller amount of population to be found in 
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the two circles of Kam-mad, and Tang-wa, which enclose this side of the 
Island, than in any of the others with one exception; this want of 
population arises from other causes than any connected with want of 
productiveness in the soil. 

Chedooha was originally peopled from the eastward, and has never been 
so thickly inhabited, as to oblige the cultivation of the western lands, 
which have therefore been hitherto visited, more than inhabited, the 
want of gratification for his social habits always driving the western 
settler, after a certain period of sojourn back again to his more thickly 
populated native village to the eastward. The present Rua-gong of the 
village of Kammaa was formerly Soogree over but seven houses, in a 
district where his ov\n village now numbers 300. 

The extent of plain between the hills and the sea, half way down the 
west side of the Island is small, but 1 here saw one of the largest and 
richest gardens of plaint ains in the whole Island, while as the general 
produce of the above soil along the limits mentioned. I observed, rice 
(the staple) tobacco, sugar cane, some cotton, hemp, and indigo (in 
cleared spots in the jungle) ; of fruits and vegetables, the cocoanut, 
plantain, orange, lime, tamarind, yam, bringals, and other garden pro- 
duce of these climates. 

The specimens in 3 and 4, represent the soil found generally in the 
hilly, and jungly parts of the Island. The largest and most luxuriant 
trees in the Island are found in the loose friable soil which is found on 
all the hill tops, in that of No. 4 were flourishing perhaps the very 
largest on the Island. An oil tree felled measured for a length of GO 
feet, 4 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet G inches in diameter at its respective ends, 
and a like tree left as a beacon, on the summit of the hill, measured 21 
feet 4 inches in girt, as high as the arm could reach. 

In mentioning however the size of these trees, it is not to be inferred 
that valuable timber is to be looked for as a produce of Chedooha. The • 
largest trees are almost Exclusively confined to the hill tops, where 
they are difficult of access, and of no very valuable quantity, enough 
however, and of sufficient size,, and good quality for all domestic pur- 
poses, is every where to be found, nor do 1 doubt that woods, affording 
valuable produce of different kinds, would on examination be found 
among the jungles. The wood-oil tree as has been observed, was found 
in luxuriance cm the west hill, where was also the gamboge, and many 
trees large and small yielding caoutchouc, some in great profusion. I 
would here mention while. on the subject of the jungles, that no part, in 
the many miles of it, travelled through, appeared to offer any serious ob* 
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stacle to clearing for cultivation ; there are few parts where a Mug with 
a good d;ih would not fell m one day the trees over half an acre ; much 
of it consists of open clamps of bamboo, and throughout the lower part, 
open plains of grass of more or less extent are very frequent; in no part 
which was seen would a person on foot find any obstruction in walking 
which way he would, and this is stated from experiment, having been over 
many parts where no native ever before penetrated, not from inability 
but from superstitious fear. 

No. 5 and 6 represent ^generally the soil of the Krae-rouc circle, the 
Northern one of the Island of which parts are more sandy than others, 
but the whole very productive. I, found the betel in this circle first, 
and in its jungle, of which it has a due share, the caoutchouc plant of 
South America ; a good deal of Jtice for export is here grown. 

No. 7 is a soil taken from the neighbourhood of two Petroleum wells, 
which lie close to one another in this circle, having no doubt one common 
source of supply. This article, as may be seen, is surely a produce of the 
soil, which by simplest means might greatly be increased ; at present these 
two wells yield about half of the 300 pots, which constitutes the yearly 
produce of the four petroleum wells of Chedooba. 

No. 8 is a soil taken from the next adjoining circle, eastward to that of 
1 Inrooma. * Its principal village (Chedooba) lioasting to be the capital 
of the Island. The specimen, and No. 5 may be taken to represent the 
interior and more clayey soils of all the Eastern circles, including those 
of Inrooma, Mengbreng, Kyouk-tair, aiid the eastern part of Tang-nia. 
While No. 0 taken from a spot in the same circle, is, I apprehend of more 
limited extent. 

Near the centre of the Island, and not far from the large Volcanoes of 
Meng-breng w’e came on a small level valley with a stream running 
through it, on either hand overlooked by wooded hills. This valley 
whence No. 9 is taken, was the best cult ivated spot 1 bad yet found, being 
one continued tobacco garden and Here the best of that plant on the Island 
is produced. While speaking of this article, 1 venture to express by belief 
that parts of Chedooba would produce with proper care and attention, as 
good tobacco as perhaps any in the world ; and here I speak also from 
experience. My own stock of Cigars having l>een expended, 1 procured 
some to be made for me on the Island, out of native tobacco, many of 
which to my gratification and surprize 1 found of as high and as delicate 
a flavour as any which I had ever tasted direct from the Havanna. But 
the leaves of which these were formed,' 'appeared to be accidentally larger 
and more ripe than they are generally gathered. Though as it is at 
present planted and prepared. Chedooba tobacco is highly prized. 
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No. 10, shews the soil from the neighbourhood of a petroleum well in 
this circle (Inrooma). Some time since it was destroyed by fire, since 
which the public claim it, but its produce is therefore nothing, though the 
soil is full of the oil. 

No. 11, represents the more sandy soil of the eastern circles. It was 
’taken from the neighbourhood of Mengbreng. The circle of that name, 
with the one just noticed (Inrooma) are the most populous on the Island 
the greatest quantity of export rice being produced in these, and chiefly in 
this soil, — a more productive one than appearances would seem to warrant. 

No. 1‘2, is also a soil of the Mengbreng circle, and taken from a spot 
about 3 miles W. S. W. of the village of that name, and amid the jungle. 
It may not be put forward as a representative, though in the neighbourhood 
whence taken, it may be extensive. The largest trees were found on the 
lower grounds principally ; the wild mangoe were found growing in 
this soil. 

No. 13, from the Tangee, a circle and neighbourhood of the village of 
Tekkea, at the foot of the south peak, is again a soil peculiar as far as was 
observed. East and west of it the cultivated soils arc represented by No. 
2, while Nos. 3 and 4, peiform the same office for the soils of the hills 
which are highest in this the southern circle of the Island. 

No. 14, is a specimen of the most peculia* soil on Chedooba, taken from 
its only barren spot, the higher parts of its central hill. 

No. 15, ik not of Chcdooba at all, hut from its sort of dependency, Flat 
Island, separated from it by a narrow strait. It has been added from its 
great similarity to the stiff clay of No. 1, whose productive properties 
it may serve perhaps to illustrate. 

Jt was taken from the centre of the Island where it had been under 
constant-cultivation for more than one century, yielding an ample annual 
return. Every patch of available land on this Island is fully tilled, its 
centre, one continued rice ground. 

Nodules of Iron ore, as in No. Id, will on search be found generally 
over the Island, cither embedded in the greenish sandstone, or having 
been detached from it. Though often very rich, they are not in sufficient 
quantities to amount to valuable, nor am 1 of opinion that the ore in con- 
tinuous beds will by any search be discovered. 

No. 17, shews some fragments of copper ore, a few also of silver may 
be found, but both are confined to the surface of the volcanoes in the 
Island, and have been ejected by them from beneath. Even on these sites 
a strict search is necessary to detect them. I only heard of one piece of 
the siz£ of two eggs having ever been found. 
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The 18th compartment shews specimens of a coal or lignite found 
in the northern parts of Tang-wa circle, and not a mile distant from* 
the beach. It lies a few feet above the level of the watercourse formed 
between the first and second lines of hills, dipping deeply under the latter, 
which rise 800 or 1,000 feet above it. Its site is therefore I fear a very 
bad one ; perhaps a matter of no great moment as its qualities 1 also 
fear partake of the same character. It is traceable in an east and west 
direction about 20 yards, the vein, 3 feet and a half thick, is a series of 
small layers from the 16th part of an inch to 3 inches in thickness, 
separated by their laminae of ferruginous sand. It has been dug into by 
the natives, and perhaps two tons of it excavated, from which the speci- 
mens shewn were selected. On the spot, I could not make it ignite, it 
only smouldered. 

No. 19, shews a specimen of the Petroleum of the wells of Krae-roue. 

As it may not be considered a matter very foreign to the subject under 
notice, and is inserted in furtherance of the same view, that of, it may be, 
usefulness to any concerned. I venture to conclude with a slight notice 
of what 1 experienced of the climate of Chedooba in traversing it, through- 
out all parts from the beginning of January to the middle of March, 1841 ; 
a period which no doubt constituted, with the previous month of December, 
the healthiest time on the Arracan Coast, or at least when exposure to 
weather may best be borne by the European. As is the case in all coun- 
tries subiect to periodical rains, the time of commencement, and taking 
off of these, will also here be doubtless found the most unhealthy. 

But previous to the arrival of the Monsoon, I think that, to all Eu- 
ropeans, exposure to the direct rays of the sun, (often done incautiously 
or unnecessarily) would be found almost a certain cause of illness, and 
this more particularly during the 'months of March, April, and May. 
when its heat is most violent. But exposuie of the above sort must 
at all times, l think, be deemed highly imprudent, especially when the 
remedy of a cliat tab is so easily procured. 

This effect may be constilutional and peculiar, but I am inclined to 
think, that any exercise in the climate of these parts requires for its 
support good generous food, in the 05th Regiment N. 1., while on the 
coast for nearly two years, mortality from fever among the troops was 
fearful in amount, among the officers no case of fever occurred. I do 
attribute the contrast to the difference of living, iu which the statemeut 
made to me by the Medical Officers and others of that Regiment seems to 
bear me out, viz., that the troops died from the consequences, more than 
the fever itself, that in spite of all cordial and strengthening food, and 
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medicines liberally administered, there was not stamina in their constitu* 
lion to enable them to rally from the debilitating effects of the disease. 

In the course of our duty in surveying along the coast, considerable 
exposure was necessarily made of the crew of the * Childers/ On all such 
occasions it was as much as possible endeavoured to give the people extra 
food, and quinine was also administered, in fact, throughout the service, 
every exertion was made to procure as much and as great chan cs of diet 
as circumstances would permit. Up to this date, March 24th, twenty-seven 
cases of fever have occurred ; (12th of May, G3) cases on board, all of the 
same debilitating nature; but, with the exception of one, under peculiar 
circumstances, which proved fatal, all were recovered, and in general at 
duty again in 7 days. 

1 believe that my own experience of the shore climate was far greater 
than that of any one else among us. I>ut I have reason to be thankful that, 
though occasionally unwell, 1 did not suffer from a headache throughout 
my whole visit. 

Next to the two precautions which may be inferred from what has been 
said, viz. those of keeping from direct exposure to the sun ; and a generous 
— not intemperate — diet. I would mention the necessity of watching and 
preparing for the great changes of temperature to which the climate is 
liable; while by day the lightest clothing was too heavy, by night it has 
been chill under two blankets and a counterpane. An hour before sunset 
this change takes place, and should always he met by a change to woollen 
clothing; last, not leatt, I mention the necessity of keeping a careful watch 
over the due and regular performance of the digestive functions. Under 
employment for mind and body, with the above cautions, viz. avoiding 
undue exposure; good — but temperate living ; accommodation to changes 
of temperature ; attention to regularity of digestion, I incline to think that 
Chcdooba, if not Arracan generally, would be found not so fatal a climate 
to Europeans as has been hitherto supposed. 

With regard to the effect of climate on the natives, I would observe first-, 
ly, that in the course of their employment for objects connected with the 
survey, there are few of the able bodied males on the Island whom I had 
not under personal observation. A small, but well made, active, intelligent 
race, most cheerful and enduring of fatigue (when obliged to it). In my 
journeying through the Island, at every village (and few if any were not 
visited) all ailments were made subjects of application for advice or medi- 
cine. These cases amounted to two of fever, one of dropsy, one of paralysis, 
one of blindness, and one of deformity of limbs. Three cases of fever also 
occurred among the native (Bengallee) attendants who were with me. 
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But it may be fair perhaps to increase the apparently small list, by the 
admission that there exists a disease to a considerable extent, to which the 
inhabitants of Chedooba are subject, and under which at every village w r e 
found perhaps many sufferers, women as well as men, but chiefly the latter ; 
nor in any case though always coming forth to meet us, did it seem to be 
looked on by either the parties themselves, or their friends as a case on 
which to apply for commiseration or relief. 

* Old age * is very prevalent on the Is'and, and but few of the villages of 
Chedooba but can produce more than one, often several, of their inhabitants 
labouring under the affection of four score years or upwards ; many under 
such burthen, hale, almost vigorous, in mind and body. The party who 
informed me of the period taken for the clothing of the N. W. plain 
with verdure, and who had till 15 years old been in the habit of fishing 
over it, when under the Sea, with his father by name Pallaree, and living 
in the Inrooma circle, is generally looked on as the senior amongst these 
* Appogee* (a respectful term of address to old people). He claimed to 
have run through 10(> years, at which age he walked 12 or 13 miles in 
order to meet us, and on being disappointed then walked back again (not 
I believe the same day) ; when we did meet, it was after a wralk of nearly 
twro miles, when he was certainly in body, rather shakey, but after a 
short rest he recovered himself perfectly. Ilis mind and memory were 
perfectly sound, as also his hearing, and sight, his speech very slow, 
but clear and distinct ; not a tooth in his head was gone or apparently 
inclined to depart, and he w T as not only cheerful, but joking with all 
around. He ridiculed my not being so old as his great-grandson, who 
accompanied him, said that he had left olf eating animal food but two 
years since, and when questioned as to what had been his customary food 
in ages by-gone, answered readily 1 any thing even a part of a man if I 
had wanted it, ’ a confession which he only modified, to the laughter and 
remark of the party around, by adding 1 if it had been given as medicine,* 

1 know not whether it may be taken as evidence of the existence, to any 
considerable extent, of another interesting disease in Chedooba, to add 
that Pallaree, entered into the bonds of matrimony with his last v*ife 

2 years ago. 

* (Sd.) C. P. Halsted, 
Commander . 
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The box of Soils ami Minerals, brought by Oapt. Halsted, having 
been referred to me for report, I take leave to subjoin the following 
remarks to Captain Halsted's very able notes. Me has, most unfortu- 
nately, omitted to bring us specimens, of the different rods as well as of 
the soils. It would have been highly desirable to have had a complete 
series of these, from the beach lines to the highest point, and in various 
directions, with as many shells and other organic remains, as could be 
found, and measurements of elevation ; especially those of the * old 
beach lines ’ alluded to by Captain llalsted. Such a series if it can be 
still obtained, would be of the greatest interest, for we have there an 
active volcano in the centre of an Island, upheavements going on on 
the Coast within the memory of m;m, and coal found ; all within the 
space of a few miles ! I need not say how valuable rocks and organic 
remains would be to illustrate all this. 

In the absence of any geological data then my remarks must be mostly 
agronomical, as regards the soils, and mincralogical in regard to the 
minerals. 1 take them in the order in which Captain llalsted has 
numbered them. 

No. 1. Of this little or nothing can be said in addition to Captain 
Halstcd’s remarks. The process of natural manuring, to which he 
alludes is not however, I should think, the sole cause of the fertility of 
the soils. It will be seen upon close inspection, particularly with a 
magnifier, that minute particles of carbonaceous matter are dispersed 
throughout the mass as if they had been originally deposited with the 
soil, by whatever process this was formed ; the one described by Captain 
Halsted would scarcely we may suppose have distributed it so evenly, 
but a more extended examination on the spot, could alone entitle us to 
argue safely on the subject which is one of much importance. No 15, 
is a soil of the same kind, and it has also some, though a smaller, mixture 
of carbonaceous matter dispersed through it : both appear to be surface 
soils only. 

No. 2 and 3, are more sandy. No. 3, seems to contain some carbo- 
naceous matter also. 

No. 4. Remarkably assimilates to the tea soils of Assam and China, 
in appearance ! and like those of Assam this also occupies the higher 
spots. As the climate and population of Chedooba probably place tea out 
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of the question, as a product, I have not thought it worth while, to 
institute any closer examination. 

No. 5. Contains, apparently, a portion of carbonaceous matter. 

No. 6. Docs not shew any trace of it. 

No. 7* la a very curious soil, if of any extent, on account of its 
locality in the neighbourhood of the petroleum wells. Captain Hal- 
sted does not say if these soils are fertile or barren, which it would be 
of interest to know; vegetable matter* in the shape of leaves and roots, 
abound in the specimen. As No. 14, i» said to be ‘ the only barren spot’ 
so that wc may suppose this was not wanting in fertility. Nos. 10 and 
12, much resemble No. 7* in appearance, though they are not so strongly 
impregnated uilh petroleum. 

Nos. 8 and 9. As tobacco soils probably owe their superiority to the 
free peroxide of iron dispersed through them in veins aiul spots. 

No. 11. Is identical with the best Georgian Sea Island cotton soil. 
1 must re r er here to my special report on this soil : 

No. 13. Is remarkable as being the only soil which offers any sensible 
proportion of free calcareous matter in the shape of debris of shells ; 
and here again wc have to regret the want of the rocks, for Lhcse would 
have assisted us in forming a judgment as to whether the soils have been 
formed from their decomposition, or in horizontal beds and raised up 
with tli * Island. We have here a succession of strata through which 
the voleana may have forced its way without much disturbance ? or 
which may have been raised up so as to shew its edges in overlying 
beds? Which should then correspond round the volcanic centre; or 
which may have been formed by the eruptions ? All these are curious 
questions for investigation, and it is to be hoped will not long be left 
unexamined. 

No. 14. 4 The only barren spot on the Island’ says Capt. Halsted 
4 being the highest part of the central hill,* I could not on examination 
detect any saline or acid impregnation in this soil, and I should take its 
barrenness, in the absence of any gaseous exhalations, which are no where 
noticed in the report, to be owing to the great quantity of peroxide of 
iron which it contains, so much indeed that it is almost a red ochre. 

No. 15. I have already referred to above. 


Minerals . 

No. 16. Is sent as iron ore. It is merely composed of masses of 
amorphous iron pyrites, and wholly useless as an ore of iron. 
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No. 17. Is also unfortunately not copper ore, but cubical iron pyrites, 
containing no trace of copper, and quite valueless, unless it be abundant 
enough to smelt for its sulphur where fuel and labour arc cheap. The 
mass of silver ore alluded to by Capt. H. was probably a lump of the 
white kind of pyrites. 

The coal I should think promises well, judging from these specimens 
at the out-crop of a seam. It is bituminous, though not highly so, and 
I found also its Sp. Grav: to be 1-31, which is that of the best 
Burd wan coal. Its appearance and the fracture of some of the specimens 
are also in its favour, but any opinion would be premature till we have 
samples from a greater depth. 

The petroleum does not call for any remark. 

II. PlDDINGTON. 

Illustrations of the Genera of the Bovijuc. — Part L Skeletons of 

Bos , Bibos and Bison , the individuals examined being the 

Common Bull of Nepal, the Goicri Gao of Nepal and the Yale . 

Bos and Bibos, resemble one another in the general formation of the 
trunk, and in having each 13 pairs of ribs, an l li Lumbar vertebiie. In 
both, the ribs, from the 5th pair inclusive, bulge outwards gradually to 
the 13th which are the farthest apart. In Bisonus, on the contrary, all 
the ribs are much straighter; the first 6 pairs diverging very little more 
from the perpendicular than in a horse { from the 7th to the 10th pair 
inclusive, the bulging is greatest; the latter pair being the farthest 
apart, whence to the 14th they rather approximate, the last pair being 
nearer one another than the intermediate ones. This gives a cervine 
character to the trunk of Bisonus. In Bisonus 14 pairs of ribs, and only 
5 Lumbar Vertebra), making an equal number of Vertebra), in all 3 
animals. 

The differences between Bos and Bibos, are as follows. The spinous 
process of the Dorsal Vertebra) in Bibos from the 3d to the 5th inclusive 
are of equal length, with a very gradual shortening of the others to the 
10th which is 2 inches longer than the 1 1th. and the 12th is two inches 
shorter than the llth. The droop towards the loins from the greatly 
elevated spinal crest of Bibos is so sudden, that in one specimen in which 
the spinous process of the 10th vertebra measured 10J inches, that of 
the 13th was only 5 inches. In Bos, the 3d spinous process is the longest 
whence the droop commences, the dorsal spines gradually shortening 
until the 10th, whence to the 13th they are not longer than those of the 
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Lumbar vertebra*. The Humerus in Bos, compared with the fore arm 
is somewhat shorter than in Bibos. The carpus and canon united, 
compared with the fore arm is shorter in Bibos than in Bos. 

The following comparative peculiarities in all these animals present 
themselves 

The skull and horns are greatly heavier in Bibos than in Bos or 
Bisonus. The forehead of Bibos is at first sight hollow, but is actually 
flat ; the concave appearance being derived from a great transverse arch 
of bone which surmounts the face; projecting forwards in some 
degree, but its direction taken along the convexity parallel with the 
centre of the horns' cores. The orbit in Bibos projects more than in 
Bos, or Bisonus: the nasal bones are most arched (transversly) in 
Bibos, least so in Bos. The face — from anterior margin of orbits 
to muzzle — longest in Bisonus, about equal in Bos and Bibos. In 
Bisonus the forehead above the orbits, is transversly arched, in Bos it is 
quite flat. In Bos, placing the muzzle on the ground, the parieto-frontal 
junction is flush with the superior aspect of roots of the horns , cores. In 
Bisonus, placing the skull similarly — the superior portion of the frontal 
bones is, for about an inch and a half on each side, on a line with superior 
aspect of roots of horn cores; the medial portions and frontnls are con- 
siderably elevated, forming a central truncated cone between the two 
portions already noted as being on a line with superior aspect of root 
of horn cores.’ In Bibos again, the skull disposed as above, a large bony 
arch protruding so as to overhang the forehead runs across from horn to 
horn, the arch commencing at once from their roots. Viewing the three 
skulls from the superior margin of the intcrcornuai space, (skulls placed 
as before with muzzles on the ground) to the foramina magna, the follow- 
ing differences appear so remarkable in Bibos, as to be alone eminently 
fitted for at once distinguishing it from the others. In Bos, the entire 
space from the superior margin of the foramen magnum, to the inter- 
cornual crest of the frontals, is occupied by the insertions of the nuchal 
muscles, and it is nearly square (trapezium.) In Bisonus, the same space 
is an equilateral triangle, and divided into two separate parts. 1st. The 
truly occipital portion, into the whole of which the nuchal muscles are 
inserted, formed anteriorly (the muzzle on the ground) by a slightly arched 
line drawn between the posterior margins of the bases of the horn 
cores ; and posteriorly by the superior margin of the foramen magnum. 
2nd. The parieto-frontal portion, of a triangular shape, free from mus- 
cular insertions, only Jth the extent of the 1st portion, and forming the 
apex of the larger triangle. 
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In Bibos, the same space (or posteal aspect of the skull) is of a 
spheroidal shape, deeply indented about its centre by the temporal fossa?, 
thus dividing it into two nearly equal hemispherical portions, viz., the 
anterior and larger one formed entirely by the great intercornual crest, 
and free from the insertions of nuchal muscles and ligaments, and the 
posterior or truly occipital portion, occupied wholly by the insertions of 
the neck muscles. The size of the intercornual crest in Bibos is so 
great that the posteal aspect of the skull equals in extent the anteal 
one, bounding the latter inferiorly by a line drawn across the face from 
the centre of the orbits. Leaving the skulls, the following are the com- 
parative differences in the trunk of these three animals. 

The great developement both in elevation and extent of the spinous 
ridge in Bibos, at once distinguishes this animal from Bos and Bisonus. 
In Bos the greatest elevation, much inferior in height, is confined to the 
spinous process of one vertebra (the 3rd) whence the declension is 
uniform to the 10lh. In Bibos the extreme elevation is extended to three 
of the spinous processes ;the 3rd, 4th and 5th), and considerable elevation 
prolonged to the l Itli. In Bisonus again, which occupies a middle station 
between Bos and Bibos in regard to extensive developement of the spines, 
the extreme elevation, great in height as compared with Bos, is confined 
to one spine, whence the declension is more sudden than in Bibos, but 
less so than in Bos. These differences in the skeletons are manifested in 
the living animal thus : in Bos the rise from the neck to the greatest 
elevation of the spinous processes is most gradual, the highest point 
being between the scapula, with declension thence gradual and uniform. 
In Bibos the rise from the neck is more abrupt than in Bos, and the 
declension very gradual until near the loins (at 10th Vertebra), whence to 
level of loins very sndden indeed, giving the animal an appearance of 
disproportioned smallness in its hinder extremities. In Bisonus the rise 
from the neck is most abrupt, and confined as in Bos to the shoulders, or 
rather entirely to the withers, whence the droop is more gradual and 
uniform than in Bibos, but less so than in Bos. 

In detail these appearances arise from the following state of spinous 
process. In Bos the first spinous process is only 2-3ds the length of the 
2nd. In Bibos the 1st spine te to 2nd as 7 to 8. In Bisonus the 1st 
spine (dorsal) is of extraordinary length and only perceptibly shorter 
than 2nd one, which is the longest of all, whereas in Bos and Bibos the 
3rd is the longest. 

Summary of Osteological Characters a v noted above . 

Bos. — Dorsal Vertebra? and Ribs 13; Lumbar Vertebrae 6 ; Ribs laterally 
bulging from the sixth pair giving great expansion of costal region ; 

3 L 
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transverse processes of Lumbar Vertebrae long and strong, spinous process 
of this not specially developed: the 3rd Dorsal Vertebra the longest, 
whence a gradual and uniform shortening of spinous processes to 10th, 
which is not longer than those of Lumbars, Metacarpal bone (Canon) 
long, ditto Metatarsus, forehead flat, nasal bones obtusely arched ; facial 
portion of skull (all below the orbits) longer than in Bibos, shorter than 
in Bisonus, or Bubalus, in which longest of all. lntercornual space 
scarcely arched ; skull less massive than in Bibos, more so than in 
Bisonus ; Posteal aspect of skull square and smaller compared to fore- 
head (all above orbits) than in Bisonus, greatly so than in Bibos. 

Bibos . — Skull deep, broad, and very massive, an elevated massive and 
protruding intercornual crest, overhanging the forehead nasal bones, 
longitudinally arched (especially in the male), giving along with the 
protruding intercornual crest, a hollow appearance to the forehead. 
Posteal aspect of skull as extensive as the forehead. Horns of great 
thickness, short and invested over their intermediate crest. Ribs and 
Dorsal Vertebrae 13; Lumbars 0; lateral processes of Lumbars, less 
developed than in Bos, more so than in Bisonus. Ribs laterally bulging 
as in Bos — if any difference less so. Metacarpus (Canon bone) and 
Metatarsus shorter than in Bos, longer than in Bisonus. Spinous ridge 
greatly developed both in altitude and in extent — the processes conti- 
nuing of great length to the 1 1 th. They exceed those in Bos, even in 
a greater degree, than the massiveness of skull and horns would in- 
dicate. 

Bisonus . — Dorsal Vertebral and Ribs 14 — Lumbars 5 — Ribs straight, 
and costal cavity compressed and cervine compared with Bos and Bibos. 
Spinous ridge greatly developed anteriorly, but less protracted in extent 
and declining (from 3d spinous process) more abruptly than in Bibos. 
Skull less massive than in Bos or Bibos, facial portion longer and more 
finely tapering. Superior portion of forehead transversely arched. In- 
tercornual space centrally elevated, viewed anteriorly, this portion is a 
truncated cone, posteal aspect of skull triangular, more extensive than 
in Bos, but greatly less so than in Bibos. Metatarsus and Metacarpus, 
shorter than in Bibos or Bos. 

Remarks.— The character of the limbs in Bos, indicate the greatest 
degree of locomotive speed, and the developement of the Lumbar region, 
promises the greatest burden-bearing power. The cervine character 
of costal region in Bisonus may, in locomotive energy compensate the 
longer canon bone, and Metatarsus of Bos, nor is it improbable, that 
the additional pair of ribs in the same animal, by adding to his length 
of barrel and shortness of loins, may compensate to him the greater 
indications of strength in the Lumbar region of Bos. 
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P. S. — Since writing the above I have seen the sculls of a male and 
female Gayal from Sylhet. The face is Hat, the intercornual space is flush 
as in Bos ; the horns arc somewhat triangular at their base, tapering to 
a sharp point, dark green, about 4 \ feet apart at the apices, and laterally 
diverging from their base. The Gayal, Mr. Ifodgson informs me, has 
13 Ribs : its head it iudispulubly Bovine, much more so than in Bibos. 

A. C.* 


Part !I. Craniohg;/ of Bibos , Bison and Bubafus , the subjects 
of examination being the Court Cao, the Guyal % the Yak and the 
A nut . 

Adverting to the annexed table of admeasurements, l proceed to re- 
mark upon the several sculls : 

Dimensions and irn)/ht of the mills and horns of Mhos Carifrons (\ ), Bos Caroms 
( 2J, Bisomts Pthphtn/ttt nr fht Yak (3), and jiubalns Arna(4) t Common Domestic 
Bull of Mt pa! (3), M, 7 /nm <f 1 and 2. 
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The prime characteristics of No. I, or the scull of the Gouri, are 
enormous size, (above a third greater than that of the ox) ; more than 
proportionate massiveness or weight (being treble that of the ox) ; and 
lastly, great breadth, without marked deficiency of correspondent height 
or length. The greatest width of the frontals, between the extreme 
bases of the horns, is to the length as 14 to OJ ; but the greatest w f idtli 
between the extreme margins of the orbits is to the length only as 11 to 
9|. At first sight the frontals, exclusive of their crest , look flat ; but they 
are really somewhat concave, and that, as well across between the very 
salient orbits, as longitudinally between the arched nasals, and the com- 
mencement of their own crest. That crest is most remarkable : it 
occupies the whole breadth of the bases of the horns and ascends nearly 
2 inches above them, in a bold transverse arch. From the plane of the 
forehead it rises with a slight declination backwards, has a round edge 
on the crest, and thence falls perpendicularly upon the parallel plane of 
the occiput of which it constitutes (with the entirely merged parietes) 
above one half. The posteal plate of the scull thus becomes of an 
extreme size, being in depth to the lower edge of the condyles of the 
great foramen, longer or deeper, than the antcal plane of the frontals, 
great as the latter is. Another feature of the postcal plane is the very 
deep indentation of the temporal fossa?, which cut half in two the 
superior, pseudo-occipital or cristate, and the inferior or truly occipital 
portions of the posteal plane. 

\ Of the trigonal ridge, which, in the Bisons, bounds superiorly the 
parietals, there is no trace, and very little of the true transverse ridge of 
the occiput which commonly limits the parietes inferiorly. With regard to 
shape, the occipital plane is neither square or semi-circular, but rather 1 if 
you exclude the interruption made by the temporal fossae, spheroidal between 
the incurved salient alee of the condyles below, and the bold transverse ar- 
cuation of the crest above ; and if you include that interruption, bi-elliptic 
or composed of two oblate rounded figures of an ovoid or elliptical out- 
line, and lying, one above the other, transversely to the scull, the upper 
or pseudo-occipital portion being the larger. The facial portion of the 
scull is equal in length to the frontal portion : the orbits are very salient 
and cervine, with rapid contraction of the head’s breadth before them 
towards the nasals, which are of ample length and exhibit an arched 
form both lengthwise and across. The breadth of the intermaxillaries 
is moderate, in the position of the muzzle, which in the living animal 
is small ; and though the nasals are produced much to the front, yet 
the lateral solution of continuity in the bones towards the malars 
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(the intermaxillaries not reaching the bones of the nose at all) is ample'; 
and this, with the convexity of those bones, leaves abundant space for the 
olfactorv apparatus. Other peculiarities of this scull, arc, that the rami 
of the lower jaws are but slightly bent in comparison to those of Bos ; 
and that their condyles as well as those of the foramen magnum have a 
lower than ordinary position. The horns, of very moderate length, and 
gradually attenuated from a very thick base, occupy the extreme ends 
of the frontal crest, filling its breadth but not ascending within two inches 
of its greatest height. Their direction is towards the sides with a slight 
uniform ascending and retiring curve, which brings the points back about 
half way to the bases with a direction suited to their junction over the 
neck, though, in males especially, the distance between the points always 
remains great. The horns are upon the whole rounded, but with consi- 
derable oblique depression towards the massive bases, so that their breadth 
is greater by l , than their depth, and the anterior surface sharper or 
narrower than the posterior one, the greatest surfaces being (in a hori- 
zontal position of the scull) towards the zenith and nadir. The result 
is a subtrigonal or ovoid section at the base, where in old animals there 
are externally several heavy wrinkles : the colour is horn green with 
black tips. 

No. 2, which is the half reclaimed stock of Gavocus vel Bos sylhetanus, 
is likewise a large scull, not above a 6th less than the preceding in 
dimensions of extent, but scarcely exceeding half of the weight of it, the 
bones being far less massive and also smooth on the surface. Here again 
wc have signal length and breadth in the frontal region, both rapidly 
diminishing in the relatively contracted facial, so that the distance 
between the small fine muzzle and the eyes exceeds not that between 
the latter point and the summit of the head. In the precedent scull, 
the same proportion was observed. But in the profile of the pre- 
sent there are none of the curved lines, so noticeable in the last 
— no frontal crest, no saliency in the orbits, and no arcuation in the 
length of the nasals, which are, besides, as well comparatively as posi- 
tively short, whence the interval, between their points, and those of 
the intermaxillaries is much greater than in the last; though, as in it, 
these bones are entirely disconnected by the intervention of t lie 
malars. The greatest width of the .frontals, at the two points before 
indicated, is to their length as 13 and 10 to 8j. These arc dimensions 
and proportions preUy similar to the last, and exhibit a comparative 
breadth not found in the common types of Bos, with which however the 
present scull agrees in the perfect flatness and rcctilinearity of its frontals, 
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owing to the non-saliency of the orbits and to the straightness of the 
culmenal line drawn between the bases of the horns. There is a further 
essential agreement with Bos and disagreement with the last, in the 
circumstance of the horns being inserted on the summit of the frontals, 
which however, as in the last arc carried high up between the horns 
and thence clropt perpendicularly upon the parallel plane of the occiput, 
of which they constitute with the entirely merged parietes, not indeed 
a half as in Bos, but a very material portion, almost |th. The posteal 
plane of the scull is consequently of dimensions inferior only to those 
of the last but superior to those of the occipital surface in Bos or Buba- 
lus or Bisonus. In the present subject its depth or length is not far from 
equal to that of the frontal plane, large as the latter is ; and as in the 
last temporal fossm make a deep indentation upon it, though not so deep 
as in Bibos nor so centrally placed in respect to the height or depth of 
the plane. This indentation in both sculls marks by its position the 
extent of the f.ilse and true portions of the occipital plane, or that com- 
posed of the frontals and the parictals, and that composed of the occi- 
pital bones inclusive of those of the foramen and its condyles. In Bibos 
the former portion is equal, and more than equal to the latter, and the 
indentation is consequently central ; in the present animal the propor- 
tions of the two parts arc as 2 to 3 and consequently the indentation 
is supercentral. This indentation likewise, as already noted is much 
less deeply cut, though more so than in the more ordinary types of Bos ; 
in which latter, however, the false occiput, so characteristic of these 2 
sculls (Gouri and Gayal), cannot he said to exist ; nor is there in Bos 
proper any sign of the trigonal ridge defining the course of the parietes 
superiorly in the Bisons and in them only. The transverse ridge bound- 
ing the parietes inferior ly is defined ill this sen 11 (Gayal) about as dis- 
tinctly as in Bibos and in Bos. In point of shape the posteal plane of 
the present subject represents in its upper portion a vague transversely 
laid parallelogram, and in its lower, an oblate sphere — of which two the 
proportionate size has been already stated as 2 to 3. But, if we take no 
heed of the indentation of the temporal fossm and moreover consider 
(as Cuvier always does) the base of the plane as rectilinear , the figure of 
the plane maybe called square. In the cfommon Ox this indentation is 
really almost obsolete : but in botl^Ox and Yak, as in the Bibos also, the 
basal line is arched downwards. The culmenal line is arched, (upwards) 
only in the Gouri or Bibos and in the Bisontinc Yak. The angle formed 
by the posteal with the anteal plane of the scull of the Gayal is very acute 
and in fact a right angle as in Bos and Bibos. The non-saliency of the 
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orbits anil the straightness, longitudinally viewed, of the nasals, have 
been already noticed. In these respects, as in the lesser compression of 
the lachrymal and malar bones, the present scull agrees with that of the 
common Ox ; but the intermaxilluries are narrower at their extremity, and 
the nasal bones are shorter in proportion to them, .and to all the other 
dimensions indeed, than in the common Ox. In the narrowness of the 
muzzle (intermax:) there is a point ofafllnity with Bibos : and with regard 
to the bend of the rami of the lower jaws and to the position (high or low) 
of their condyles, as well as those of the foramen magnum, the scull ex- 
hibits a mixed character composed half of Bibos and of Bos. Duvuncel 
erroneously I think stated to Cuvier that the Gayal species in the wild state 
have no proper dorsal ridge. Dr. Buchanon, however, asserted, of the 
reclaimed race, that the true ridge is present but short in extent, not ex- 
tending over more than a third of the back. 1 cannot, decide that essential 
point: but l know that the Cayai has only 13 pairs of ribs; and from the 
characters of the scull, I deduce a confirmation of II. Smith’s opinion that 
the animal is an osculent species, as I should say of Bos or of Bibos ac- 
cording as it has, or has not the true dorsal ridge. The horns are placed 
at the ends of the highest part of the froutuls, a large portion of which on 
both surfaces of the scull they cover or flank rather with their thick bases. 
Towards the bases they exhibit several wrinkles, but are smooth upwards 
and rapidly attenuated to the blunt points; as in Bibos the horns are 
subtrigonal and depressed the broadest faces (in the horizontal position of 
the head) being the superior and inferior, the next so, the post cal. and 
least broad, the anteal. The depression is even more distinct than in 
Bibos, but still the section is, upon the whole, ovoid. The horns are 
directed outwards with a slighL inclination backward and upward, and 
hardly any curvature so that their divergency is exteme. The colour is 
wdiolly black, and this as well as the very moderate curve of the horns, 
and their position upon the summit of the perfectly flat frontals, may be 
used as decisive critcrea to distinguish the spoils from those of Bibos or 
No. 1. In the females of Bibos the frontal crest, though less conspicuous 
than in the males, is ever present, and may be marked at once by the arclud 
line passing between the highest bases of the horns, which it transcends in 
the middle — and by the depression of the frontals between their lowest 
bases. The sculls too of Govcuus are^om a half to a third smaller, taking 
weight and dimensions together. In the females of Bibos the horns are so 
much bent that the tips are as near as the bases, and pointed directly at 
each other just behind be nape. I proceed now to No. 3 or the Cliowry 
Bull of Tibet which has 14 pairs of ribs and a strong dorsal ridge, though 
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limited in extent to the withers ; and which is therefore justly consi- 
dered to belong to the Bisontine group, though it be perhaps an .aberrant 
or osculant species more connected by some of the characters of its scull 
with the Bubalines than with the Taurines. The distinctive characters 
of this scull are moderate size and weight, dimensions of length more 
preponderant (from increase in the facial region) over those of breadth, 
and more specially of height, than in either of the foregone or even in 
the common Ox ; and, lastly, frontals distinctly though trivially convex 
in the upper part, whence they pass with a somewhat obtuse angle into a 
semi-circular or rather trigonal occipital plane of very moderate size. 
The excess in length of the facial over the frontal portion of the scull is 
as 11 to 7. The greatest width of the frontals at the two points before 
named is to their length as 10 and 9 respectively to 6] : but as, owing to 
the higher position of the orbits, the nasals do not really- extend upwards 
beyond a line drawn across anfeul the edge of the orbits, the proper pro- 
portion of length to breadth of frontals is really about to 9$. This is 
an excess of proportionate width by no means exceeding that of the preced- 
ing examples, nay rather falling short of their proportionate breadth. 
It, however, exceeds the proportion in the common Ox, whose frontals, 
measured in the way just suggested and for the same reasons, are only as 
broad as long, and that equally whether we take the breadth between the 
orbits or between the bases of the horns. At first sight the frontals seem 
flat, owing to the elevation of the orbits ; but they are effectually, and 
especially in the upper part, arched, as well across as longwise, so as to 
lessen the angle made w ith the occipital plane which is of moderate size, 
and composed entirely of the true occipital and parietal hones. These 
bones, elimited by a continuous ridge, whose apex constitutes at once the 
summit of the frontal crest and of the occipital plane, constitute the 
latter aright angled triangle, defined laterally (below the parietals) by 
the temporal fossm and lnmbdoid crest, and basally by an imaginary 
straight line drawn transversely throu h the condyles of the foramen 
magnum. The indentation of the temporal fossie upon the occipital plane, 
though larger than in the domestic Ox, is far less than in either of the 
preceding species ; and, as it is drawn much upwards close under the 
horns, the occipital trigon is uninterrupted'; as, for a similar reason, is the 
occipital square of the Ox, whose ^|rietes, however, are merged, as in the 
Gouri and Gayal, though placed as high as in the Yak. Owing to this 
merging and to the absence of transverse arcuration in the frontal ridge 
line, the occipital plane in the Ox becomes square ; whereas, owing to 
the boldly defined and pointed parietal ridge, and to the rounding off of 
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the frontals on either side of it, the Bame plane in the Yak becomes trigo- 
nal — or where the parietal ridge is more obscure and the rounded off and 
transversely arched ridge line of the frontals is made to define the occipi- 
tal plane superiorly — semicircular j the base being always considered a 
straight line. There is a strong tendency, no doubt towards the Bubaline 
scull in the Yak, and not merely in the round and sloped off frontals as 
as above noticed, but also in the great extent of the facial portion of the 
scull, and in the very small curve of the rami of the lower jaw. Towards 
Bibos again there is an inclination in the transverse intcrcornual arch 
though it be vague, in the salient orbits, and in the longitudinal arcua- 
tion of the nasals, as well as in the large lateral vacuity towards the 
molars. The intcrmaxillaries cease considerably short of the nasals and 
the tw r o sets of bones are consequently wholly unconnected, more so even 
than in the Gouri or Gayal. The nasals are no way deficient in length $ 
yet is the interval between their anteal extremities and those of the in 
terrnaxillaries more signal than in the Gouri, the Gayal, or even the Arna 
in which last the nasals are at a maximum of developement so as to be 
connected with the intermaxillarics for a considerable extent — a circum- 
stance sometimes observable to a less extent in the sculls of the common 
Ox. In the living Bison or Yak the muzzle is small as in Bibos, but I 
cannot say I clearly trace the symptoms of this in any unusually narrow’- 
ncss of the intcrmaxillaries at their symphysis. Upon the whole the scull 
of the Yak as compared with that of the common Ox, is larger in propor- 
tion to the size of the animals, and exceeds the Bovine scull as much in 
breadth as it falls short of it in depth or height. These are characters of 
depression and are no where else so noticeable as in Bibos (excluding the 
crest) w hence the sculls of both come further to agree in the common in- 
clination towards straight lower jaws lowly articulated. But in the 
length of the facial JBrtion of the scull as compared to the frontal 
and consequent high position of the orbits, and in the tendency of 
the rounded frontals to slope off easily towards the occipital plane, 
the Yak's scull differs antipodally from that of Bibos, approaching 
in the same degree to the Bubaline cranium. Of all the sculls now 
before us the position of the orbits is highest (longitudinally viewed) 
in the Arna or wild buffalo?, and lowest in the wild Gouri or Bibos ; 
in the Yak its position is most analogous to that it holds in the common 
Ox. In regard to saliency of the orbits, there is the strongest resem- 
blance between the Bison and Bibos — none of the others showing the 
least tendency that way. The horns of the yak, of moderate size, jetty 
black, rounded and smooth occupy, as usual, the ends of the frontal 

3 M 
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apex having the frontal bones somewhat arched between them as well 
transversedly as lengthwise, though the evenness of the arcuation both 
ways be somewhat broken by the salieney of the apex of the parietes, 
which apex shows itself palpably on the central point of the crown of 
the forehead sometimes rising a little above and in rear of the cases of 
the horns. The horns arc directed at first outwards, and then reverted 
upwards and backwards with a bold curve, which often leaves the points 
not remoter than the bases, in which case the points will tend towards 
the crown of the withers, or if less curved, directly backwards and 
parallelly. 

1 proceed now to No. 1 or the Bubaline scull, the most signal charac- 
ters of which are elongation or preponderance of length over both 
width and depth, the very large proportion of that length borne by the 
facial portion in comparison of the frontal or cerebral, and the easy 
rounded slope by which the clearly convex frontals pass into the occi- 
pital plane. In regard however to the last named characters there is 
considerable diversity of degree found in different sculls, those which 
have the horns directed most backwards from and at their bases being 
most signal for the confluent, rotundity of the frontals and parietals (in 
some almost as noticeable as in our own heads) and those which have 
the horns directly len^t backwards, being least so. Massiveness and 
size are no doubt further characteristics of the Bubalinc scull ; but 
characters in which it will bear no comparison, at least in regard to 
weight with that of Bibos, though the vast size of the Arna’s horns will 
sometimes approximate the weight of both scull and horns- to that of 
the scull and horns of Bibos. The Arna or type of Bubalus has 13 
pair of ribs and no trace of the dorsal ridge of Bibos and of Bison, the 
ridge line being perfectly straight in the living animal from the nape 
to the root of the tail. The Arna is one thA larger than the finest 
domestic breeds of buffaloe, and, like the wild type of Bibos, is distinguished 
for a short tail reaching only to the hocks. The limbs are much less 
fine than in the other Bovines, the body longer in proportion to its height, 
and the habits quite different, leading the animals perpetually to wallow 
in mud and water. Mais revenons a nos rvsscmenls. The length of the 
facial portion of the scull compared with that of the frontal is as 15 to 10 
nearly. The greatest width of the frontals at the two points before 
indicated is to their length as 10 and 87 respectively to 7:»* The frontals 
in fact are both short and narrow, and they are invariably more or less, 
and generally markedly, convex, as well transversely between the unsa- 
lient orbits as lengthwise from behind the orbits to the occiput. The 
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more arched the forehead the obtuser the angle formed with the occipital 
plane and the more distinctly do a portion of the frontals and all the 
parietal go to from a part of that plane. In such cases the pseudo- 
occipital portion of the posteal plane is very noticeable constituting 
nearly one half of its whole depth and representing a transverse ovoid 
figure or oblate sidieroid bounded above by the vaguely defined crown 
of the frontals, and below by the rather deep indentations of the temporal 
fossa? connected by any imaginary line. But usually, and whenever 
the frontals are not very much curved in their length, the pseudo-occipital 
portion of the posteal plane of the scull is trivial in depth, and defined 
above by a nearly straight line between the ends of the horns — the rest 
of the posteal plane constituting a second and less depressed sphere, 
defined above by the course of the true occipitalr idge, and nearly exclud- 
ing the parietal trigon so strongly marked in the last or the Bison of 
Tibet, but here wholly unmarked, the hone itself being utterly merged in- 
the frontals. 

In point of size the posteal plane of the scull, though moderate on the 
whole, is yet usually larger than in the Ox or in the Yak, but far inferior 
in extent to what is seen in Bibos— most nearly rcspmbling the propor- 
tion and figure too in the (I ayah The nasals, molars and intermaxil- 
laries are extremely developed longitudinally, so that the orbits are 
nearly twice as far from the symphysis intermaxill. as from the crown, 
of the frontals. These bones have no proportionate breadth so that the 
face is narrow as well as long, except at the symphysis of the intermaxil- 
laries where the dilation of the bones clearly indicates the broad massive 
muzzle of the live animal. The intermaxillnrics intervene between the 
molars and nasals for 2 to 3 inches : the nasals are not at all arched and 
are well produced to the front so that the nasal cavity is upon the whole 
small, though somem half increased by the lateral dilatation of the intermax- 
illaries in the region of the muzzle. The deficient width of the scull 
is indicated by the close position of the rami of the lower jaw, and 
its moderate height or depth, by their small curvature, though in the 
last particulars of deficient depth and consequent straightness of the 
lower jaws, the Yak’s scull i$ pre-eminent. The horns of the Arna 
are signally remarkable for size, for horizontal it y, and for depression : 
their thickness is not so remarkable as their length and their tendency 
backwards parallelly to the plane of the face with bold lateral single 
curves (to the sides neither sinking nor rising) and more or less of 
divergency. Their length is sometimes enormous and there is a clear 
distinction between the breeds with the longer and less divergent, and 
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those with the shorter and more divergent horns. The horns are 
inserted typically at the ends of the frontal line which usually lies evenly 
between them, but is sometimes arched. They are so much depressed 
that the width is more than double of the depth, and the depression 
being at the same time oblique, the outer or anteal side presents a consid- 
erable flat surface, while the inner or posteal one shows an edge only. 
The horns are therefore strictly triangular and that invariably so, 4 or 5 
inches only at the points being rounded, and there only the horns are 
smooth, the rest of the surface being covered with close transverse wrin- 
kles or rugae. 

With regard to the sculls of the domestic Ox and those of the females 
of the Gouri and the Gayal, I will not fatigue the reader by any separate 
remarks on them. They have been sufficiently mentioned incidentally. 

General dimensions, aspect and external characters of the Gouri Gao, 
the Arna and the Yak. 


(1) Gouri Gao, 


(2) 

Arna or wild Buflaloe, 

Nape to root tail, straight 

(i) 

7 6 

x 

7 

(2) 

9 

0 

Height at shoulder ditto 

5 

8 

0 

5 

4 

L 

2 

Ditto at croup ditto 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

b 

Depth of chest ditto 

3 

1 

1 

J 

3 

0 

1 

•2 

Girth behind shoulder 

8 

7 

0 

8 

G 

0 

Fore leg to line of Chest 

2 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Tail only 

2 

7 


2 

9 

0 

Tail and tuft 

2 

9 

0 

2 

11 

0 

Head, length from nape to snout along 
the curve [ 

f 2 

10 

I 

J 

2 

8 

1 

3 

Diito straight, snout to crown forehead. 

1 

10 

1 

j 

1 

10 

J 

Ditto ditto Snout to fore angle of eye. . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Thence to nearest base of horn 

0 

5 

•1 

■h 

0 

4 

1 

■I 

Depth of head, greatest from crest of -j 
forehead to edge jaw J 

i* 

4 

1 

2 

1 

I 

0 

Breadth of forehead, greatest above or- ' 

hiK* 

u 

11 

•» 

H 

0 

9 

8 

Length of ditto from line of upper edge - 
of orbits to crest of head 

i° 

11 

1 

St 

0 

8 

l 

Length of ears 

0 

10 

h 

0 

11 

1 

'2 

Greatest width of 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Length of fore hoof 

0 

G 

0 

0 

7 

1 

u 

Greatest breadth of ditto. 

0 

4 

t 

•t 

0 

7 

0 
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Length of hind hoof ... 0 5 0 0 G J 

Greatest breadth of ditto 0 4 0 0 5 £ 

Horns length outside curoge 1 9 0 4 6 0 

Terminal interval of tips 1 9 0 1 9 J 

Nearest basal interval postcal 0 7 0 ant — 6 0 

Remotest basal interval anteal 1 1 J post 10 0 

Weight of scull and horns 32 lbs 30 lbs. 

Girth of horns at base 1 6 \ 1 8 0 

Character of the heads with their integuments. 

Gouri Gau. The head is large and massive with great breadth and depth 
rapidly diminishng towards the gape where the ample lips and muzzle cause 
it to swell again : the straightness of facial line is slightly interrupted by 
the arcuation of the chafTron, even before you reach that light point where 
the frontals commence to make their huge curved sw eep towards the occi- 
put. The crest of this sweep is about H inch above the horns ; its anteal 
base 5J, and its posteal, 2j above the proximate planes, fore and aft. 
Its form is almost cylindric between the bases of the horns which occupy 
its ends entirely, and pass behind it on the dorsal surface ; muzzle of 
small size for a taurine animal and somewhat indented curvately on 
superior edge instead of running straight across between tops of nares ; 
nares broad, lunate and oblique : upper lip full, laxly applied to head, 
and falling over lower lip which has a small beard : both lips near the 
gape have large soft pointed and recurved papillae. The 8 incisors below, 
which are ranged in a small arch with broad nearly level crowns, are 
quite moveable in the gums : the chaffron is of medial length and boldly 
convexed lengthwise and across : the forehead is long, broad and flat, 
till the arched sweep between the horns commences at 7 inches from 
the extreme anteal base of forehead or a line drawn across the anteal 
points of orbits : From this line to the crest of forehead there is a length 
exactly equal to the greatest breadth between the orbits, which is at 
their posteal salient angles. From the great length and bread the of 
forehead result the low position and great separation of the eyes. 
The interval between them across the top of the chaffron is one foot by 
the natural curve ; and the distance from their anterior canthurs to the 
nearest base of the horn is 5.J inches. In the Arna the same interval is 
but 8 ] ; and the same distance, but 3. The ears are of ample size and 
spread greatly towards the tips, the shape being somewhat ovoid ; from 
anterior edge of helix proceed some long hairs, and the lower margin 
is indented by short strim of closer hairs which run all round its edge : 
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the rest of the interior is nude ; the auditory orifice is at the very bot- 
tom of the ears, small and round, and protected on the anteal side by a 
process equivalent to the tragus, but wholly internal above this a short 
transverse bilobate process defining the upper line of the small and 
vague concha, and having a deep inclination above it answering to the 
lower ridge of the antihelix and seapha respectively. 

The eyes are rather small, oblique, full with oblong oblique pupil and 
large soft lashes to upper lid. The horns are very remote, short thick, 
directed nearly outwards and a little backwards with the tips recurved 
inwards and backwards. They have a very broad base passing gradually 
into skin and posteally secreting and nude. They are depressed and 
snbtriangular, the broadest faces being the superior and inferior, and tne 
third of the triangle, the postcal face : the anteal is reduced to an ob- 
tusely rounded edge merely : the trigonal form gradually gives way 
upwards, and the recurves are conic, ending in a sharp point : two or 
three heavy rugae near base : rest of horn very smooth and glossy : colour 
pale green with black points. As already noted, the horns lie 1] inch 
below the crest of the forehead ; but a portion of their base passes a 
good way behind that crest, which ends on the occipital surface of the 
head in a small segment of a circle, below which the plane of the occi- 
put is quite and falls perpendicularly on the nape with a clear dip of se- 
veral inches wholly unoccupied by the muscular attachments of the neck. 

The hoofs in the living animal are not spread, but rather compressed, 
with the flat sides of the cleft nearly touching. The sole is flat, rounded, 
softish, and ascending posteally wards the false hoofs which are con- 
siderably developed and conical, the fore hoofs larger than the hind : 
the neck short thick, and sunk between the frontal and dorsal crests the 
shoulders and trunk very massive and deep, being surmounted by an 
elevated dorsal ridge conterminous with the ribs : the hind limbs and 
croup lower and feebler; the barrel tapering ventrally towards the 
hind legs : limbs low, stout, fine ; tail hardly reaching the hocks, slender, 
cylindeco-tapered, closely haired and ending in a full tuft. The hide is 
exceedingly thick : the hair close, glossy anti of one sort only, though 
the specimen be a mature male killed in mid winter. On the forehead, 
on the chin, and thence to the chest (along 'the abdominal aspect of neck) 
and on the fronts of the limbs below the central flexures, and there 
only, is the hair a little elongated and slightly waved or curled; but 
only slightly and every where else the coat is short, straight and ap- 
plied. The hairs of the fail tuft also are course, a little elongated. 

There arc 4 teals plainly developed and running in two lines on cither 
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side the scrotum before it begins to depend : a fifth is bastard and irre- 
gular. The colour of the animal is black : but the forehead, the whole 
limbs below the central flexures, the edge of the upper lip and the chin 
are dirty yellow white: the scrotum, and insides of thighs near it, tan 
colour : insides of fore legs near body, or sides of chest, also paled and 
yellow grey : internal nude parts of lip and palate, fleshy white : in- 
sides of ears, ruddy fleshy. 

Buffaloe wild. The head is as long as the Gouri' s but not so massive. 
Its entire facial line is straight: the forehead is much shorter and nar- 
rower and convexed across. By reason of the shortness of the frontal 
bones, the eyes are more raised and much nearer to the horns. In pro- 
portion as the frontals are shortened, the nasals (or chaffron) are 
elongated, giving the head a narrower longer look. The frontals are 
not raised above the superior edge of the horns, and they pass with a 
gentle curve to the occiput : Ears larger, narrower and more pointed : 
muzzle larger and squared between superior edges of the nostrils, which 
have a longitudinal direction not obliquely across, as in the Gouri. 
Tile whole animal is clearly in make longer than the Gouri but not more 
massive on the whole, more so iu the hind quarters, less so in the 
fore. The back is quite straight without osseous crest or fleshy 
hump, and the neck and head are in line with it : the tail as short 
as in the Gouri: skin nearly as thick. The Gouri has more massive- 
ness in the head and shoulders, and its chest is quite as deep or 
deeper, but the barrel and croup both follow much behind. As the 
Gouri stands at e:iht\ the crown of his forehead is as high as the 
crest of his shoulders ; but there is a deep fall between the two, and 
the back has a long and pretty equable slope from the withers to 
the croup where there is a sudden droop. The limbs are shorter 
but as strong though less gross than in Arna,and the hoofs are smal- 
ler and less spread : tail similar in both : Ears shorter broader and less 
drooped in the Gouri Gau. The Arna is longer and higher on the whole ; 
is equally strong fore and aft ; and the line of the back is quite straight 
from tile head to the tail. Both have the knees and forehead tufted : but 
the Gouri is uniformly and fully clad in short Bovine soft hair, while the 
Arna has its head, neck, chest, shoulders and greater part of its body 
above, scantly dressed in bristly hair, and the rest of the skin, more or 
less denuded. 

June 1. — Ftiiius in Utero of Gouri Gau. Snout to rump 16 inches. 
Height at shoulder I ’, at croup 9*,. Head (straight) from snout to fron- 
tial ridge, 5. Tail 1, is probably not above 3 months old, nude, fleshy 
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red, with yellow hoops ; is a female. 13 Pairs of ribs, 7 true and 6 
false per side : dorsal vertebras 13 : Lumbar 6 : (Ilium in fcotus joined 
only to one sacral vertebra) alias, ossa ilii jointed with 1st sacral verte- 
bra only. Hollow of sacrum formed of three. In all 4 sacral: caudal 
16: cervical 7: Spinous process of the 7th but moderately raised, 
process of 1st dorsal twice as long as 2nd and 3rd dorsals, gradually 
increasing : 4th to 8th nearly equal and longest : Dth 10th about length 
of2 3: 11 to 13 gradually falling ofT ; spinous process of lumbars not 
noticeably larger but broader than those of dorsal. Dorsals : Dorsal 
vertebras 13 : Spine of dcntalc vertebra; rather large. The general 
contour of the head from nose to occiput presents an equable arch in all 
its length, the frontals having no transverse dip, and but a moderate 
crest passing backwards with a broad quiet swell : frontals 2, divided 
longitudinally: 2 parietals occupying the sides of the head, contributing 
to the full uniform swell of superior surface and indented postcally in a 
triangular shape, which indentation is filled by the an teal portion of the 
occipital, and is still on superior surface of the scull. This triangular 
occipital bone is bounded below, by the transverse suture, and here the 
fall towards the posteal surface of the cranium begins. The second, or 
true occipital bone, bearing the crest is shaped differently. The others 
are two for the codyles, and one for the cuneiform process. 

This young is a female, and probably therefore as well as on account 
of its imperfect state, the head shews nothing of the transverse depres- 
sion or of the huge crest, characterising the frontals of mature male. 
Kidneys, as in Bos, oblong and multilobular, Intestines 20 feet, of thin 
uniform diameter. Cu;cum 1 J inch long, and 36 inches from end ; its 
diameter and that of gut below it, rather plus that of the small guts. 
Stomach 8 inches long ; length between orifices, 5— from Cardiac to 
funders, 3 ; peculiar formation vaguely traceable j great paunch largest ; 
next solvent, rather less. 

June 20. — Mot iir a of above, from Sai;l forest. Snout to rump nine 
feet. Height before 5 feet. Tail 2 feet one inch. All essential characters 
and the aspect, of mas, hut smaller considerably and dorsal and frontal 
crests less developed. Colours identical. 


Yak , Bis onus Prrphagus , male, mature , July 12. 


Nape to root tail (straight), 5 6 0 

Height at shoulder, 4 2 0 

Ditto at croup, 3 6 0 
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Depth of chest, 2 6 0 

Girth behind shoulder, 5 10 0 

Foreleg from rest to elbow, . 1 10 £ 

Hindleg from ditto to true knee, . 2 4 ~ 

l'ailonly, 1 3 £ 

Tail and hair, 2 10 0 

Head, from nape to snout (curve), 1 11 0 

Ditto from snout to top frontals (straight), 1 8 0 

Snout to fore angle of eye, 1 1 0 

Thence to nearest base horn, 0 4 £ 

Greatest depth of head frontal crest to lower edge of jaw, 011 0 

Ditto width ditto, , 0 9 £ 

Ear’s length, 0 5 \ 

Ditto maximum width, 0 2 § 

Length of fore hoof (rest), O 4 £ 

Greatest breadth of ditto, 0 3 f 

Length of hind ditto, 0 4 0 

Greatest breadth of ditto, 0 3 £ 


4 teats narrowing wcdgwise backwards. Whole of perineum, 
scrotum, inside thighs and hypogastric region, from anus to prepuce, 
nude; skin, white. Hair along superior edge of whole of above nudity- 
forming a long fringe with a very definite margin: nudity carried parti- 
ally forward from prepuce to end of sternum with accompanying fringe; 
and armpits quite bare. 

Head largish : facial line straight : muzzle vague and small : narcs ob- 
lique ; eye medial and with brown iris : ears small, oval, horizontal : 
Dorsal ridge true, elevate, abrupt, confined to withers : limbs very short, 
sufficiently fine. Barrel deep and compressed. Tail (true) very short, 
tapered, reaching only to mid buttock. Hoofs and false hoofs much 
scooped below : the latter, also large. The small guts are 107 feet, mean 
diameter, inch: diameter for 19 inches from pylorus, 2 inches: caecum 
2 feet 3 inches, not sacccd : max. diam. 4 inches. Ditto at entrance of 
small gut, 3 ditto at blind end, 2: Large gut 33 feet 4 inches: mean 
diam. 2 inches; for 18 inches frpra coocum, diameter 3 inches, diam. of 
rectum, 2: spleen 22 inch by 4, of uniform diam. ; ends rounded, weight 
1; lb. ; kidneys lobulated greatly ; 63 long by 2% of equable diam : weight 
of each 10 oz. Liver one great lobe, with 9 small lobuli on lower surface, 
white without, gamboge when cut into, and full of tubercles : gall-bladder 
5 inch, by 4, of uniform width, attached to costal margin of liver which is 
7 lb. weight. 
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Length of 4th stomach 1-10 shape of a bottle with a neck of 4 inches 
long and in diameter; above which is an oval dilatation 5 inch in 
diameter, coursely rtigose internally, and with glandular looking bodies 
between its inner and outer coats, diameter of pyloric orifice itself, lj 
inch ; basal width of 4th stomach, 10 inch : 3d stomach, round, 10 inch of 
diameter: 2d stomach sporran-slmpcd or hemispheroidal, 10 inch long 
by 7 k of diameter : 1st stomach, quite round, 27 inch in diameter. Blad- 
der, as spread, -3 by 7 inch. Depth of sternal cavity, or thorax, 20 inch : 
from ensiform to spine, width between lltli pair of ribs, 20$. Lungs — 
right 4 divisions and much the largest, one is the lowest of them — left, 3 ; 
lowest largest : another central one from the right, under apex of heart, 
very small — 3 lobes in all. Larynx ringed only in front. Heart 11 inch 
by Gy of greatest diameter. Diameter of larynx at branchial division, 3 
inches. Thoracic viscera, 14 lbs. Heart with pericardium, 3 lbs. 3 oz. 

Another Yak, alive, head large with round forehead and straight facial 
line; eye full; muzzle moderate; ears small and rounded; body full; 
limbs low; large, abrupt, sloping ridge occupying the hind j of the neck 
and fore y of back, Dewlap none . 


Nape to rump, 6 1 

Height a fore, 4 3 

Ditto a hind, 3 G 

Fore leg (from body), 1 5 


Tongue white and strongly aculeated, processes corneous, pointed and 
inclined back in fore part, Hatted and level and larger towards root of 
organ. 

In concluding these tedious, but in the present state of science, indis- 
pensable details, we may be permitted to enquire whether they suggest 
or lead to any general principles or facts? Whether, for instance, they 
justify our separation of the Gouri Gao as a distinct type among the Bovi- 
na; ? and whether, as well with reference to the introduction of this new 
form as to the obvious vagueness characterising the extant definitions of 
the other forms, these details suggest no feasible improvements upon 
those definitions ? 

Both these questions may I think be fairly and usefully answered in 
the affirmative and I shall terminate this paper with the following im- 
proved indications of the principal Genera or groups of the Bovinm. 

Bos. Cranium moderate, proportional or without excess in the cere- 
bral or facial region : frontals shorter than the face, flat and not broader 
than long. Occipital plane of the scull quadrangular, never arched along 
the culinenal line, nor indented by the temporal fossm ; smaller much 
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than the frontal plane and forming an acute angle therewith : Horns 
attached to the highest line of the forehead, rounded, moderate, curved up 
or down or forward: 13 pairs of ribs : no true dorsal ridge, but sometimes 
a fleshy hump : dewlap and muzzle large and square. 

Type. Bos domesticus. 

Bibos. Cranium large, massive, exhibiting preponderance of the fron- 
tal and cerebral portions over the facial : frontals as long as the face, 
concave, broader than long, and surmounted by a large salient crest ascend- 
ing above the highest bases of the horns. Occipital plane of the scull 
spheroidal, very large, larger than the frontal plane, deeply indented in 
its centre by the temporal fossee and forming an acute angle with the fron- 
tal plane. Horns attached below the highest line of the frontals, massive 
but short, ovoid or subtrigonal, and curving ascendantly : 13 pairs of ribs: 
a true dorsal ridge coextensive with the ribs and terminating abruptly : 
Dewlap and muzzle small; period of gestation longer than in Bos. 

Type, Bibos Cavi irons. 

N. 13. Gavirus an aberrant species leading to Bos? 

Bison. Cranium moderate, depressed, inclining to Bubaline forms in 
the excess of the facial portion over the frontal, and in the rounding off 
of the frontals into the occiput: frontals decidedly broader than long, 
more or less convex, and forming an obtuse angle w ith the semicircular 
or trigonal occipital plane, which is strongly ridged by the parietes at its 
summit, is smaller than the the frontal plane, and moderately indented. 
Horns attached rather in advance of the parietal apex of the Cranium, 
small, rounded, curving ascendantly, or out of the horizontal : 11 (or 15) 
pairs of ribs ; a true dorsal ridge but confined to the w ithers and terminat- 
ing posteally in a gradual slope : Dewlap and muzzle small. 

Types, B. Americ anus, et Poephagus. 

Bubal us. Cranium large, elongate compressed or narrow, dispropor- 
tional exhibiting great ex^ss (a 3d) of the facial over the frontal or ce- 
rebral portion : frontals short, narrow, convex, usually forming an obtuse 
angle with the occipital plane, which is large and circular in proportion to 
the obtuseness of that angle and to the consequent arcuation of the cul- 
mcnalline of separation : Parietals merged, not ridged as in the last, nor 
cuhnenal. Horns attached to flic ends of the highest line of the scull, al- 
ways exceeding in length that of the Cranium, and usually greatly so 
depressed, strictly trigonal and neither ascending nor descending but di- 
rected horizontally backwards: thirteen pairs of ribs: no true dorsal 
ridge nor fleshy hunch : muzzle large and square : Dewlap medial. 

Type Bubalus Arna. firm, Arncc. 
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Cuvier first divided the Bovins into subordinate groups, as usual with 
him employing only craniological characters. 11. Smith has since added to 
Cuvier’s the osteological characters of the carcase — the number of ribs and 
the all important dorsal ridge. I have only more consistently and thoroughly 
applied these principles at the same time rejecting several palpably false 
or trivial diagnostics ; and having said thus much for my suggested defi- 
nitions I now leave them to the discretion of the expert. Though I have 
thought it expedieut for the present to consider the Bos Gavscus vel Syl- 
hetanus (Gayal) as an aberrant speries rather than as the type of a new 
form, I have not failed to remark how singularly, were it regarded in the 
former light, the entire series might be made to exemplify the quinary 
and circular system. If we dispose the five supposed types thus. Bibos, 
Bison, Bubalus, Bos, Gavceus, we shall find the circularity of the series 
in many respects very curious and complete. Thus, looking to the cranea 
alone, Bibos is connected with Bison by broad frontals, salient orbits, and 
other quasi cervine attributes. Bison, with Bubalus by the prolongation 
of the facial part of the scull, and the easy rotund transition from the 
frontal to the occipital plane. Bubalus with Bos by comparatively nar- 
row frontals and broad square muzzle. Bos with Gavoeus by flatness of 
frontals and the acute angle they form ivith the occipital plane. Gavrnus 
with Bibos by great width of frontals and increased extent, and peculiar 
characters of the occipital plane as well as by contraction of the muzzle*; 
the acute angle of the two planes of the scull being still maintained. 

If again we pass from a consideration of the cranea to that of that osteo- 
logical carcases, in regard to that most important feature the osseous dorsal 
ridge, we shall find this ridge at its maximum of development in height 
and extent in Bibos ; next diminished in extent in Bison, but not in 
height,* lost in Bubalus; tending to reappear in Bos ; and clearly resumed 
(as it alleged) in Gavscus, and in that peculiar shape too which is so 
highly develoded in Bibos. 

The above indications of circularity in a complete series of five forms 
are at all events curious and calculated to stimulate further observation. 
They have therefore been thus mentioned and should future inquiry tend 
to confirm the conjectured importance of Gavseus, it will be but the work 
of a few minutes to characterise this species as a distinct type. 

B. H. Hodgson. 


Valley of Nepal, April, 1841. 
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On the Geology , §c. Sfc. of Hunumkoondah (TI. H. the Nizam's 
Territory) byDR. Walker, Madras Army , continued . 

The route from Hunumkoondah to Pukhall, lies almost due east. The 
intervening country is on the whole less hilly than that left behind as 
far as this place, when a chain of low flattened hills, covered with trees, 
and shrubs, is observed to extend in a direction from N to S, and is lost 
in the horizon at both points. The black soil becomes more abundant, 
no longer occupying mere patches, but forming tracts of considerable 
extent, and here it may be noted that to an eye at all accustomed to 
observe this country with reference to its vegetation, an open treeless 
plain suggests at once the prevalence of the regur soil ; for with the 
exception of the Butea Frondosa (Palas), which here, and there appears, 
there is scarce a tree that affects it, while on the red soils care and 
industry can alone prevent high jungle from springing up. The granite 
continues the only surface rock until Sarapore, near which there is an 
out cropping of sandstone, granite however, re-appears, and may be 
observed near the road leading from that village to the lake at the 
crossing of the first stream, but in this neighbourhood it is soon lost in 
sandstone, which as far as 1 have remarked forms the masses composing 
the hills abovementioned. This rock is of various degrees of hardness j 
it is sometimes of such a dense crystalline structure, as to possess the 
qualities and appearance of quartz rock ; at others the arenaceous form 
is distinctly visible ; the stratification also is of great variety ; at certain 
points the layers are so thick, massive, and irregular, as to resemble un- 
stratified rock ; at others the strata are not thicker than a quarter of an 
inch, and are disposed in parallel layers. This last appearance is par- 
ticularly well marked at the Chubootra of ShetabKhan, where the rock 
looks more like a schist than a sandstone. No specimen I have yet met 
with of the rock effervesces with acids, and the only earthy minerals 
that it appears to contain .are fragments of red jasper, and chalcedony 
approaching to flint. I have not seen these in situs, but think it 
probable that they form with the rock a conglomerate. Dr. Voysey 
speaking of the sandstone rock of the Nizam’s territory states 1 in no 
instance have I seen the sandstone stratified, ’ by which it is clear he 
could not have been at this place; it is likely that beds of oxyduloua 
iron are to be met with here ; I draw this conclusion from the fact of the 
sandstone being in some cases distinctly encrusted with thin layers of 
this mineral, and also from the point of junction of two rocks being the 
locality where metallic minerals are most frequently met with. This 
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Pakhall tank (for the name of lake, is scarcely in accordance with its 
artificial embankment) is a fine sheet of water, and takes precedence 
of all the tanks in Telingana, boLh as to depth and extent of surface. 
It is at least thirty miles in circuit when quite full, and besides affording 
a deep and copious stream for the purposes of irrigation, sends a 
tributary to the Kistnah, which even at this season of the year 
merits the name of a small river ; it is bounded on three sides by 
low T hills covered with wood, and although the vegetation is now, par- 
ched and burnt up, picturesque beauty is by no means wanting to the 
landscape; immediately after the rains it is quite conceivable that it may 
vie in scenery with the bettA known and much lauded Italian Lakes ; 
considering its extent, its value is small, for its w hole circumference to 
some depth is occupied by a dense jungle, and fifteen hundred bigahs 
under cultivation from its irrigation are but slender tribute to the chief of 
tanks ; the situation is said to be unhealthy, for at least eight months of 
the year, which may account in part for its thinly peopled neighbour- 
hood. 

The draught and carriage bullocks met with appear strong and hardy ; 
they are not equal in symmetry or size to those of Guzcrat, or the 
Lllichpore part of Berar, hut very similar to the Malw r ah animal, to the 
strength and vigour of which they probably come up ; they are usually of 
a white colour, and are much sought after by the Bunjarrics. The method 
of breeding and rearing these animals would be deemed singularly judici- 
ous, did not the necessity of the care, which forces the proprietors into 
the best mode of management, take from it all merit. The cows 
from which they are bred are allowed to roam about the jungles in a half 
wild state, with a few keepers nearly as wild as themselves to tend and 
occasionally milk them. These possess many of the habits of the wild 
cattle of South America, and also of the remnants of that aboriginal 
race still kept in a few British preserves, such as combining for mutual 
defence, and attacking by the whole herd rushing on in a body ; they 
guide rather than follow their herdsmen, who wisely enough suffer them 
to choose their pasture ground by that instinct which domestication blunts 
without annihilating. In a dry year they congregate in great numbers 
around this tank, from all parts of the country, during the months of 
April and May, for the pasturage which at that period in the less exten- 
sive jungles fails them. 

It is evident that no better means could be devised for keeping up a 
vigorous and serviceable race of bullocks than this treatment of the 
cows* 
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In addition to the cultivated plants mentioned in my first letter a small 
quantity of sugar-cane has been lately added to the list, and with some 
success ; it is unnecessary to say that the expression and boiling of the 
juice are conducted in the same manner that these operations are perform- 
ed throughout India from the Himalaya to the Cape Comorin, and that the 
compound of sugar, molasses, earthy matter and other impurities,’ called 
goor is the result. A Sugar Mill, wood, carpenter’s work and all costs 
from five to six rupers. The fixed state of the industry of Asiatics 
cannot find a more fit illustration than in the management of their Sugar 
Cane. For at legist two thousand years, for of that period we have record, 
that the same rough process has been gone through, the same amount of 
labour wasted rather than expended, and the step beyond their rude and 
economical preparation of sugar-candy (in which they have been com- 
pletely distanced by the Chinese), has never been thought of. A fol- 
lower of the School of Madame de Stael, who apportioned invention and 
suggestion to certain parallels of latitude, and improvement, and perfection 
without discovery to others, would point to the history of the manufacture 
of this necessary springing up in the South, but perfected by Northern 
skill as proof of their theory : but another estimate would refer this back- 
wardness to improvement on the part of the Asiatic to that ever enduring 
insecurity of property which has taken from capital nearly all its power 
to stimulate or reward industry, from combination all its force, and from 
skill every disposition to suggest, far less improve. 

It would be wandering far from the subject to enquire how this inse- 
curity arose, and how* it lias been perpetuated, but deficiency of moral, 
much rather than intellectual energy has been at its root and accom- 
panied its growth. 

A very common plant grows on he black soil, chiefly in the jowarrie 
fields, the Croton plicatum mistaken b. Barman, for the Croton tinctorium 
of the South of Europe, which plant it greatly resembles in proper- 
ties and appearance. The Croton tinctorium, is cultivated in the South 
of France for its dye, the litmus or turnsole as it used to be called. Drs. 
Aitislie and Roxburgh have both suggested the employment of the Croton 
plicatum for this purpose ; acting oil their opinion, I have extracted', by 
a simple infusion from the capsules of the plant, a dye having the peculiar 
properties of litmus, but have failed in purifying it from the extraneous 
substances contained in the aqueous solution. This is commonly done in 
Europe by fermentation and by admixture of some alkali, or alkaline 
earth, by which the blue violet, its peculiar colour, is maintained, but 
these means will not answer in a tropical country, where the great heat 
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causes the infusion to pass almost at once to the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion, whereby the colour is vitiated or altogether discharged, a thing not 
likely to occur in the more temperate climate of Europe. I see that the 
same vitiation of colour of the Himalaya Archil, a litmus lichen, is 
complained of in the transactions of the last meeting of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of Bengal, and I would recommend that a sufficient 
quantity of capsules of this plant (which I can readily supply) be sent 
to England there to be tested by superior Art, and under the more advan- 
tageous circumstance of a cooler temperature. The natives regard the 
plant as completely useless, and are even ignorant that the juice of the 
capsules gives a blue stain to cloth j I shall now give some account of the 
more useful trees and shrubs, all of which arc found growing in the 
neighbouring jungles. 

Cary ota Urens. This stately palm is indigenous to these jungles, but 
from all I could bear is not to be met with in great abundance. 

The soil would appear to suit it well, as one specimen 1 saw r grew at 
least to the height of 60 feet. This is the sago palm of the interior as 
the other species which yield that article are either insular, or coast 
productions, which would in all probability perish if transplanted from 
the soil and climate they most affect. To those who have witnessed 
or even heard of the dreadful and unavoidable calamity of famine to 
which every well peopled tropical region is subject, any suggestion 
by which the horrors of that scourge may be averted or even mitiga- 
ted must prove acceptable ; a feasible means of doing this would ap- 
pear to exist in propagating and carefully preserving these sago trees, 
and I cannot conceive a fitter purpose for the almost useless waters of 
this splendid tank, than their contributing to the inestimable end ; for a 
preserve of these palms in its neighbourhood would not only be secured 
in a never failing supply of water, but the tree jungle with which it is 
surrounded would afford shade to the young plants, which, from the si- 
tuation that they are found wild in, would seem requisite. Far be from 
me the wish to see a race of men palmivorous, for lotophagi and anthropo- 
phagi notwithstanding all that the poets have sung of the golden age, may 
on most occasions be made convertible terms without. any violation of 
the truth, but the very nature of things precludes the supposition of the 
natives of India ever becoming so, as much as it does our painting our- 
selves with wood or worshipping the mistletoe. As to the fitness of the 
food for the support of life during famine, I subjoin the statement of Dr. 
Roxburgh, who must have been an eye witness of the facts related. 1 The 
pith or farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, is said to be equal to the 
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best sago, the natives make it into bread and boil it into thick gruel ; these 
form a great part of the diet of those people, and during the late famines 
they suffered little, while those trees lasted. 1 have reason to believe this 
substance to be highly nutritious. I have eaten the gruel, and think it 
fully as palatable as that made from the sago we get from the Malay coun- 
tries/ 

The fronds make a better cordage than those of the Elate sylvestris 
commonly used by the Coonbies. 

The worst property of this palm is the only one with which the natives 
are familiar, the inexhaustible supply of Toddy which it yields. 

Butea Frondosa (Palas) Butea Supcrba. 

Both these, and especially the last, which is a magnificent climber with 
a trunk of the thickness of a man’s body, yield the palas gum or East 
India kino as it has been called; of this a specimen is sent. Dr. Roylc has 
lately estimated the quantity of tannin, which this gum yields at no less 
than 50 per cent, two per cent more than that yielded by the Catechu of 
Bengal. 

Tannin is the substance which, by combining with the gelatine of hides 
forms leather, and is that which gives to oak bark, Aleppo galls, Valonia, 
&c. their high commercial value. Although every second tree in this 
part of Telingana is the Palas, there is not one ounce of gum collected, 
being reckoned wholly useless and unprofitable by the natives. 

I cannot help thinking that this production will soon be looked on as 
very valuable in the arts, should this hajf^en, they will not be wanting a 
su ppty from Telingana, where both Buteas are so common. 

liohuna tree — Swietenia Febrifuga. v 

The bark of this tree is the well known febrifuge — On the authority of 
Dr. Ainslie, certainly very respectable — Dr. Lindley, in his valuable works 
has stated that given in large doses it is apt to produce nervous symptoms 
and hence objects to its use — does not the very same objection apply to 
Cinchona ? 

Besides the evidence of any one physician on the febrifuge properties 
of a medicine is wholly .insufficient, for what is so common as head affec- 
tions in tropical fevers. With the permission of the resident, I shall send 
a parcel of the bark to the medical store-keeper of H. H. the Nizam’s 
Army, that it may be sent to Britain for trial in the less bulky form of an 
extract. 

Wrightsa Antidysenterica. 

The bark of this small tree is the once celebrated Conessi bark, it is 
said to have got into disuse from other inert barks being substituted for 

O 
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it. I shall send also a parcel of this bark to the medical store-keeper. 
Sterculia Urens. It is said this tree yields a gum similar to the gum 
Tragacanth of commerce (Royle). 

Buchanania Latifolia Chironge tree. The nut is used for all the pur- 
poses of the Almond by the natives, it would in all probability produce 
as good an oil as the almond. 

Chloroxylon Swietenia, juice said to give a yellow dye. Of other 
useful trees here are Nauclea Cordifolia, Mimosa Xylocarpa, Mimosa 
Serissa, Allangium Hexapetalum, Pentapteracoriacea, Dalbergia, Lati- 
folia; Hibiscus populneus Terminalia Bellerica, Strychnos Nux 
Vomica, and a species of Gmelinu Ulinus integrifolia, well adapted for 
furniture building, &c. all are in great abundance. The Teek Tectona 
grandis is stunted and worthless in these jungles, and the Diospyrus 
Melanoxylon — Black ebony, grows to no great size*. Of the less useful trees 
are Careya Arborea, Barringtoona acutangula Ixora parvitlora, Ficus Co- 
mosa, Erythrina Suberosa, &c. The principal shrubs consisted of the 
Ochna squarrosa, Grewea orientalis, Symphorema iuvolucratn, Gardenia 
Latifolia, with fragrant beautiful flovvers, Trophis Aspera and Premna 
Tomentosa. The climbing plants are chiefly the Sifonia Nutans, Com- 
bretum Ovalifolium, the Ventilago Madraspatana and the Olax. 

The Cissus Cornosa and Dalbergia Scandens were also seen. The most 
common parasite was the Loranlhus scurrula the Bassia Latifolia, Mowah 
tree was comparatively rare. Some trees were so utterly without leaf, or 
flower, that their names or valdfe could not be conjectured but these were 
in no great number. The Herbaceous vegetation w T as completely burnt 
up. 


Note and Tabular Statement N. IV. Frontier . 

The annexed statement (No. I.) will shew the enormous increase 
which has taken place in the Export trade to Cabool during the past 
year, aggregating on the three descriptions of produce no less than 
38,08,873 rupees as compared with the preceding year. 

Of the three denominations of exports, one only, being Country pro- 
duce is prepared from Official records (ohokie registers). No Account 
being taken at the customs chokies of free goods, I have been obliged to 
refer to the Merchants themselves for information as regards them, and 
they have obligingly allowed me access to their ledgers, from whence the 
amount of exports under the heads of 1 Hritish Manufactures and Pro- 
ductions/ and Sea importations, has been ascertained, not in exact details, 
but sufficiently accurate to meet the object in view. 
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I may as well mention, that previous to the occupation of Affghanistan 
by our Troops in 1833-39, the Exports from these Provinces were trifling 
to a degree, the returns for the Imports being for the most part sent back 
in specie. Within the last year or two, however, the demand for our 
Exports has so greatly increased, that instead of taking back specie, 
Hoondies to a very large amount are sent to Delhi from Cabool, to meet 
the deficit caused by the excess of Exports from these Provinces, over 
the Imports from Affghanistan. Some time last year one merchant sent 
us a single remittance, Hoondies on Delhi from Cabool for no less a suin 
than forty thousand rupees, to be invested in the purchase of British 
goods. 

Formerly the whole of the Export trade with Cabool, was carried on 
by the fruit merchants, who merely took back a small portion of their 
returns in British manufactures. There are now, several highly respect- 
able merchants wholly unconnected with these traders, who confine their 
operations to exporting, from our Provinces goods for which, at present, 
they are unable to find a return in kind. 

As it shews how anxious they are to establish a return trade, I will 
mention, that more than one instance has been reported to me of Russian 
goods (principally hardware and spurious gold tissue) having been, 
brought across my frontier line, the packages having Moscow marked 
on them, these goods were however of so inferior a description as to be 
rejected by the natives whenever offered for sale. Indeed the cutlery was 
inferior to that made at Monghyr and in the Delhi Bazar. 

In reply to your second question, as to whether 1 can do nothing to help 
the Cabool Merchants, I can only state, that I have done and am doing 
all in my power to encourage this enterprizing and deserving class of 
men, in every way possible. 

In the mean time, I would suggest that the first object of Government 
should be to open the route fur trade, through the Khyber Pass, by 
obtaining from the intermediate states, some modification of their present 
system of duties, which press so hard on the merchant, as to drive him 
round by the circuitous route now taken, where they are subjected to 
exactions it is true, though less oppressive and vexatious in their 
nature than those in force in t I/e Seik states. 

P. S. — To shew the enterprizing disposition of the Cabool Merchants, 
I will mention that a short time ago I gave one of them a note to Mr. 
Clarke, to aid him in his endeavour to take ail investment of Indigo, 
Jewellery, Gold Lace, &c. to Yarkund. 
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On the € Electro-type.' — By Charles Huffnagle, Esq. 

REFERENCES TO THE PLATE. 


1. Wooden cell. 5. 

2. Glass cylinder. 

3. Brass binding-screw. 6. 

4. Shelf perforated in the 7. 

centre. 


Copper plate, on which coin is 
placed. 

Zinc plate on acid liquid. 
Crystals of sulphate of copper to 
keep up a saturated solution. 


My Dear Torrens, — I felt gratified, at our last meeting, to find you 
were also much pleased with the fnc-simile of my coin of * Alexander* by 
the Voltatype, and I cheerfully promised at your desire an account of the 
process, for which, and also for the successful result of the experiment, 
I am indebted to my talented friend Professor O’Shaughnessy. I believe 
detailed accounts have already appeared in print, but this mode of copy- 
ing coins and medals is so exceedingly simple — the result so surprising 
and satisfactory, and it is so fully in the power of every body disposed to 
devote the slightest attention to it — that we cannot make it too widely 
known. • 

1st. You must provide yourself with a wooden cell 8 or 10 inches 
square — with an inside coating of sealing wax — or other cement to ren- 
der it water tight. This box should be 3 inches deep, with a ledge l inch 
from the top to support a wooden shelf. 

Affix to the edge of the box a brass binding-piece, formed of square 
brass, perforated with two holes and furnished with binding-screws. 

2d. A glass cylinder open at both ends, to the lower end of which a 
piece of moist bladder must be secured with a waxed cord , and the diameter 
of this cylinder must correspond with the perforation in the shelf fitted 
to the square box. 

3rd. Plates of sheet zinc amalgamated by mercury; i. e., by rubbing a 
few globules of mercury over the zinc, after dipping it into a mixture of 
one part of sulphuric acid and one of water, must also be provided; and 
these plates corresponding in length and breadth to the size of the cylin- 
der, must be attached to a copper wire 6 or 8 inches long. 

4th. A plate of copper 3 or 4 inches square with a copper wire 6 inches 
long. 

5th. Supplies of sulphate of copper in crystals, and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. 

When you proceed to use the apparatus, prepare a saturated solution of 
the blue salt, in soft hot water, strain it off turbid and allow it to cool— 
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prepare a dilute acid with one part of concentrated sulphuric acid and a 
pint of water. 

Brighten the copper plate and place the coin to be copied thereon, then 
apply a coating of bees-wax over all parts of this plate and wire, allowing 
the surface of the medal you wish to copy, to be the only surface ex- 
posed. 

Place the plate so that it shall rest flat upon the bottom of the cell- 
fill this with the solution of sulphate of copper to within half an inch of 
the top — fix in the shelf, and over the perforation place the cylinder, 
charged with the dilute acid. Into the acid introduce the zinc plate, and 
now let the wire of this as well as that of the plate of copper be inserted 
into the brass * binding-piece .* 

[The coin should be previously warmed — wax rubbed over the side we 
wish to copy and then the wax while warm rubbed off carefully with a 
soft rag. Lumps of sulphate of copper must also be placed upon the shelf 
in order to keep the solution in a saturated state.] 

In twenty-four hours a reverse impression of your coin will be deposited, 
to remove which, take the coin from the copper plate, and warm it over 
a spirit lamp for .a few seconds, then introduce the edge of an ivory 
knife, and you will be able to detach the copper deposit with case. You 
have now only to substitute this mould as in the first step for the coin, and 
you will have your * fac-simile.’ 

Here then you have the account you w'ished for, in which, recollect, I 
don’t claim the least originality . 

Yours very truly, 

Charlks Huffnagle, 

%lh June, 1841. 


Rorec in Khyrpoor ; its Population and Manufactures . — By Capt. 

G. E. Westmacott, 37 th Regiment Bengal N . /. 

(Continued from page 415 .) 

There were four paper factories in the town of Roree in 1839, worked 
alternately by men who had learnt the craft from their master Jhoora, 
the principal manufacturer, who receives two anas a day from each ap- 
prentice. The finest paper he produces is inferior in quality to that of 
Delhi and Agra; it is made entirely of old hempen rope and string, 
brought from Hyderabad in lower Sind, and sells in lioree at 6£ rupees 
a mun ; the consumption is very limited and it forms no part of the regu- 
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lar imports of Roree. The manufacturer draws his supplies from time 
to time from Motoo, a suhokar of Noushuhra, who also supplies the facto- 
ries of Khyrpoor and Shikarpoor. The suhokar is exempted by govern- 
ment from taxation, in consequence of services rendered by his ancestor 
to the Tal poor family of Khyrpoor, who resided, I believe, at the town of 
Noushuhra belonging to Meer Roostum, before they acquired sovereign 
power; this of course enables the suh okar to sell hemp at a cheap rate 
and gives him almost a monopoly of the trade. 

The hemp is chopped on a plank, with a knife, int * small pieces, and 
thrown into a washing vat one yard square, and half the depth, coated 
With mortar. It holds three seers of lime and two of khar (impure alkali), 
with water contained in five or six earthen pots; the manufacturer does 
not measure the water and is ignorant of the quantity required, but a pot 
contains usually ten seers, and w hen very foul and sandy it is purified 
with alum. 

The hemp is washed, bleached, and macerated in the vat, and after 
being shaped into cakes and masses of all sizes, is put in the sun to dry ; 
it is thrown afterwards into a pit to reduce it to pulp. The pit is five 
feet long, four feet broad, and three feet deep, paved with large 
stones and half of it nearest the bottom lined with stone. The tow is 
pounded half as long again in winter as it is in summer ; in the latter 
season the shreds arc more easily divided and macc rated. Two or three 
men work the machine by placing one foot on a lever (F.) nine feet long, 
connected with a hammer (E) (see plate Fig. 4, No. 113) half the length, 
and the other foot on a bank of earth (B. ) along side it, four feet long and 
eight inches high. They support themselves on a transverse rest six feet 
long (A.), or by grasping loops of ropes suspended from the timbers of the 
shop roof. The lever is kept in its place by stakes and a groove, and a 
transverse beam seven feet long (C.) prevents it rising above a certain 
level. The labour of working the pedal is extremely fatiguing in the hot 
months; a man sits in the pit (D.) during the operation of pounding the 
tow, to separate and moisten it occasionally with w T ater, ami pushes it 
under the hammer ; this is usually done by the master; twelve hours 
labour arc required to reduce to pulp a seer of tow, but a larger quantity 
is generally prepared at one time. The tow is taken from the pit in 
fiat cakes and masses of the pulp weighing fifteen or sixteen pounds, and 
piled on stones in the sun to dry ; afterwards it is thrown into another 
vat four fee’t square and two feet deep, lined throughout with mortar, 
and, after being dilated to a proper consistency with water, is separated 
with the hand and stirred two hours, and left about nine hours in the 
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vat. It is then dipped up by the workman on a light wooden frame 
or mould of seven bars, on which a mat (boora ) is laid of the size of the 
intended sheets, made of sur (the stem of moonj grass) split into ex- 
tremely fine pieces and united with horse hair. 

The man sits on the $dgc of the vat, and is often provided with a pipe 
with a long tube, to which he applies his mouth from time to time without 
staying his work. He regulates the number of dips of the mould accord- 
ingly as he wishes to give consistency to the paper, always taking care to 
to stir the liquor well before he raises it. He transfers the sheet, as soon 
as formed, to another frame of fine reed, which is placed upon one of sir Are 
(the upper si t m of moonj grass,) carefully laying sheet upon sheet as he 
takes them L< m the vat, without the interposition of cloth of any kind, 
and leaves ' • * m about nine hours to drain ; the sheets are then pressed 
under a phu k, upon which two men stand for an hour. Those made dur- 
ing the da\ are pasted at night against a mud wall made smooth with 
clay and cow dung, and the men use for the purpose soft brushes of moonj 
grass ten inches long, which they prepare themselves. The paper is re- 
moved in the morning to a plank or board, where it is rubbed with acoiton 
cloth dipped in wheat Hour, and suspended on hempen strings raised on 
sticks in a yard for twelve hours until perfectly dry; it is then carried 
back to tiie hoard aiul put into the hands of the polisher, who dues not 
belong to the factory : he rubs it with a large smooth stone to give it a 
glaze or polish. Some of the stones are black basalt from Khurasan, 
and appear to have been rounded by the torrents; and smooth pieces of lime- 
stone and white marble are also used. On the completion of (his process, 
the rough edges of the paper are cut with large scissors, like those used 
by tailors, and it is now ready for sale in the bazar. 

On my second visit to this factory I found the work stopped in conse- 
quence of the men having gone to the British camp at Sukur, where 
they w ? ere employed in other labour at eight pys (four pence) a day. 
Until the establishment of our camp, there was a small consumption of 
paper, and it is by no means a profitable occupation ; Jhoora could not 
afford to employ men above half a day at a time, and their labour in the 
factory w*as more severe than that exacted from them in the cantonment. 
The manufacturer (Jhoora) employs four men (Moosulmans), at ten pys 
(4i) each per diem, to sweep the building, chop hemp, bring water from 
the Indus, and conduct the whole process of manufacture. He estimated 
the cost of his shop and machinery at 100 rupees, and the pit in which 
the tow is beaten at half the sum, but w f as not positive as his father built it. 
It is a large sum, but I do not question his veracity, as he did not over- 
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value other parts of the machinery ; the large stone at the bottom of 
the pit took twenty men to lift it, and this, and other large stones at the 
bottom and sides of the pit, were brought from a long distance. 


Bs. A. P. 

Pit, 50 0 0 

Two vats lined and terraced at the edges with two muns of 

mortar, 10 0 0 

Wooden lever (Talee Y.) and hammer, E 10 0 0 

This is exclusive of seven seers of iron fastened to the bottom 

of the hammer which cost, 7 0 0 

Transverse beam (C.) and supports, 2 0 0 

The beam (A.) and its two supports, 1 00 

The shop which holds the three vats and machinery, 5 0 0 


The shop was a kind of shed, open at the sides and measured 
twenty-four feet in length and eleven in width. Two sides 
were walled in with houghs of the date tree, and the roof was 
mat and reeds upheld by wooden posts. Neither mud nor 
bricks w r ere used in the construction. 

Six frames or moulds of fir wood measuring 23 inches in 
length and 20 in width, for raising the stuff from the cistern, 


at 6 anas each, 2 4 0 

Three fine mats of split reed 23 inches long bound together 

by horse hair to place on the frames, at G anas each, 1 2 0 

Sirkee mat to receive the sheets, 0 0 2 

Board on which the paper is polished, 0 40 

Polishing stone, 0 2 0 

* Earth pot ( muttee) to contain a mun of water, 0 3 0 

Tw'o earth pots ( dillee ) containing each ten seers, 0 04 

Thirty strings to hang paper on, 0 4 0 

Pair of scissors for cutting paper, . 1 00 

Chopper ( koolharee) to chop hemp, containing half a seer of 


iron, 1 0 0. 


Rs. 91 5 0 

I need hardly observe the fine texture of paper depends on the hemp 
being well beaten, and the number of dippings required to form a sheet 
depends a good deal on the vatman’s dexterity in raising the stuff ; some- 
times five and six dippings are necessary. Hemp is pounded four days 


Earth pot? are dear at ltoree, and there are only two potters in the town. 
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to form fine paper, and three days to forma coarse kind, 18 or 20 day* 
are required to convert a mun of hemp rope into paper, which gives sixty 
large quires of twenty four sheets to a quire, each measuring 22 inches- 
by 18; or one hundred small quires measuring 20 inches by 12; supposing 
the assertion of the manufacturer to be true, that to convert a mun of rope 
into paper costs him twenty rupees, he derives a profit of 25 rupees. 

Rs. A. Vt. 

One mun of hempen rope to make paper of the best quality,. . (5 8 0 


Wages of Workmen, 9 80 

Lime at 50 seers per rupee, 0 10 

Two seers of khar (alkali) at 1 pys per seer, 0 02 

Polishing GO quires at 1 ana per quite, 3 12 0 

Alum, 0 io 


Its. 19 14 2 

The manufacturer sells a quire of large paper of the best quality when 
polished af 12 anas, and unpolished at 10 anas ; sixty quires at 1*2 anas 
per quire give Rs. 45. 

Five quires of paper made in another factory, sold for a rupee, and wcl'd 
the produce of three and four layers of stuff; the machinery and ap- 
paratus were similar to those I have described, but not so expensive, and 
the manufacturer had less capital than his neighbour. The pounding 
pit had a single stone at the bottom over the spot where the hammer 
descended, the rest of it was covered with planks to prevent the stuff 
mixing with earth, and the sides faced with brick ; the pounding pit* 
hammer, and shed, cost together 80 rupees. 

There was only one reservoir lined with mortar measuring nearly two 
feet square and 2 \ feet deep, into which the stufT was thrown after it was 
removed from the beating pit ; 

Rs. A. Pi 

cost > 5 0 0 

The branch frame for taking up the stuff, 0 8 0 

Fine mat to place upon the frame, q 4 g 

Hoard on which the paper is polished, ... 0 GO 

The shop which held the vat 32 q 0 

Lever, Hammer, and supports, 21 0 0 

Pit IS 00 

Polishing stone, earth pots, and strings, 0 8 0 

Scissors and chopper, 2 q ^ 


Its. 7U 10 0 
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The shop measured eleven feet in length and seven in width. The 
walls were sun baked brick, and timber interlaced with tamarisk boughs, 
the interstices filled with mud, and the roof of timber covered with 
reeds and clay. 

The factor paid four workmen from six to ten pys a day (three pence or 
five pence), but did not employ them regularly ; the vat man who raised 
the pulp worked only half the day, as his labour is very constant and 
tiresome, and received two anas (three pence.) The factor does not 
weigh the tow as he considers it w’ould bring ill-success on his work, 
and throws into the pit any quantity that is cut. 

Roree receives silk from Persia, and from Bokhara and other parts 
of Toorkistan. During the war between Shah Shoojah and Dost Mahomed 
Khan in 1833, the supply was stopped six or eight months and the wea- 
vers out of employ. The invasion of Afghanistan by the British eight 
years afterwards, interrupted commerce by the route of Kandahar and 
the Bolan Pass, but did not interfere with the supply of silk from Cabool 
which was, on the contrary, in excess of the quantity imported the pre- 
ceding years, and came as usual, on camels via Peshawur, Dera Ismail, 
Mooltan, and Bahawulpoor. 

A single hand silk loom can be established in Roree for 4 rupees, or 
about 8 shillings English. I annex a list of tools and their cost : 

lis. A. 1\ 

A Spinning Wheel, 1 40 

Rods of Surkunda reed passed through the warp to preserve 
the shape or lease, cut in the wilds. 

The pit or workshop, three feet long, two feet wide, and two 
feet deep, dug by the weavers. 

The cloth-beam or breast roll, a square beam of talee wood 
three feet long, placed over the pit and to which the ends of 


the warp are fastened, 0 8 0 

Kite . Two upright posts six inches high which support the 

breast roll and in which it revolves, 0 0 4 

Handle (phirnee) to turn the breast rool, 0 0 1 

Sundulee. Two sticks attached to the breast-roll to which the 

warps are fixed, 0 0 2 

IJutha . The lay cap 2* feet long, 0 8 0 

Phunee . * The reed 9 a sort of comb of split Surkunda reed 

between which the warp passes, 0 1 0 

Dootna . Two painted and varnished rollers forming part of 
the heddles to which the loom is fixed and suspended from 
the shop roof, 0 0 2 
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Ruchee, Four thin sticks set upright find connected by cot- 
ton threads and forming part of the heddles, 0 40 

Cotton threads to form the heddles for suspending the ruchee, 

and lay cap to the shop roof, 0 2 0 

Ponsur. Two round sticks attached to the ruchee aud sus- 
pended in the pit, 0 0 2 

Two wooden treadles, 0 0 2 

Duna. Horizontal beam or yard roll on which the ends of 

the warp are wound, 0 0 1 

Post to which the yard roll is fastened by a rope, 0 0 4 

Rope of date leaves, 0 0 0 

Nar or shuttle of taree wood, the only part of the machine 

that is formed neatly, 0 80 

Iron reel or needle, 0 0 } 

S/pee. A thin plate of blunt iron 2} inches long and I ] 

inches wide for scraping the woof, 0 20 

Jjuhla. A piece of leather paid with the hand under the 

woof wheu it is scraped, 0 0 4 

Iron pincer to pick off rough threads from the surface of the 


silk, 0 02 


Rs. 3 14 0 

A weaver earns four anas (six pence) a day, and will finish a piece of 
silk 24 yards long and 11 inches wide in a month. The manufacturer’s 
profit is from 3 to 5 rupees. 

A piece of Dunjaee 24 yards long and 11 inches wide manufactured of 
Slialbnfee or Nuicabee silk from Toorkistan, costs : — 

Orange colour 12 rupees or 8 annas a yard. 

Blue 11 do. or 7 do. do. 

Yellow and green 10 do. or G do. do. 

Raw undyed silk thread imported from Persia and Toorkistan sells in 
the bazar at 16 or 17 rupees the seer, and J or % of a seer are required to 
weave a piece 9G yards long and 11 inches wide. The import duty on 
undyed silk thread is 1 rupee per t seer and i{ ana extra on thread dyed at 
Shikarpoor or elsewhere in Sind. 

The dyer’s charges are : — 

For reddish-brown or orange colour, formed by safflower (the dried 
flowers of the Oarthamus Tinelorius), 2* seers per rupee. 

For blue, formed by Indigo, 1 seer per 21 rupees. 

For green, formed by Indigo with gooljulcel (mettilet,) 3 seers per rupee 

For yellow, formed by gooljulcel, 3 seers per rupee. 
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They are the only colours used in Roree by silk-dyers, and the weavers 
are ignorant how to produce any pattern or design. 

When the weaver receives thread from the dyer he smears ghee over it 
to give it strength and flexibility, and applies wheat starch occasionally 
to the woof with the point of a stick enveloped in cotton rag. 

As far as I could ascertain there arc 160 silk looms in Roree which pay 
a yearly tax of 900 rupees, which is 200 rupees less than the sum realized 
in the time of the late Meer Sohrab. I visited several loom-shops and 
found them all in a stjite of wretchedness and discomfort. The shop from 
which the description is taken, measured eight feet in length and twelve 
feet in width, and cost ten Shorabee rupees; it had a pent roof of reeds, 
mats, and date leaves in bad repair; the ends rested on square pillars of 
sun baked bricks and the middle on posts, and a low door was built in a 
wall of tamarisk boughs kept together with posts set on end and sticks 
tied across them, it was no protection from thieves. Work-shops are 
not, however, built with a view to secure property, and tradesmen and 
mechanics rarely sleep in them ; they return home at night and carry with 
them any articles and machinery likely to tempt the cupidity of a thief. 

Cotton weavers have a loom of the same description as silk weavers, 
and worth 3 rupees : 

Jl». A.P . 


The spinning wheel, 1 0 0 

The hand wheel, 0 0 3 

(This is worked by a female whose hire is included in her 

husband’s wages of two anas (3d. a day), 1 03 

30 lease rods of Surkunda reed cut in the wilds. 

The pit in which the weaver sits dug by the weavers. 

The cloth-beam or breast-roll 4* feet in length, 0 8 \ 

Two posts in which the cloth beam revolves, 0 0 2 

The lay cap 3 feet long, 0 8 0 

pootna and Sundulee , part of the heddles, 0 04 

Two Ruchee part of the heddles, 0 6 0 

The ‘ Reed, * of split Surkunda reeds, 0 0 3 

Two Ponsur, 0 0 2 

Two treadles, * 0 0 2 

Puna, or horizontal beam, 0 0 1 

Goats* hair rope to which the end of the warp is fastened,. ..005 

Shuttle of kundee wood, and iron reel or needle, 0 4 £ 

Cotton threads and horizontal sticks firming the heddle or 
harness for suspending the loom to the* shop-roof, made in 

the shop. — — 

Us. 3 2 o 
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In 1839, coarse cotton thread fetched in the Roree market from four to 
sixteen anas a seer, and fine thread four rupees a seer. A weaver works 
a piece of cloth 12 yards long and £ a yard wide in a clay, * seer of thread 
is sufficient for a piece this size which sells for I \ rupee. A piece of 
coarser texture which consumes a seer of thread sells at $ rupee. A 
weaver in Roree earns 2 anas (3 pence) a day, which is a half-penny more 
than is paid in the best cotton factories at lloulac (Cairo). The master’s 
labour is calculated to be worth double, and he prepares the most difficult 
part of the work. 

The shop I visited held two looms and a female spinner. It measured 
15 feet long and 9 feet wide and cost 5 rupees, three of which went for 
labour; two sides of it were fenced with tamarisk twigs unplastered and 
kept together with sticks laid across them ; the third side was open, and 
the fourth joined a mud wall of another house : the shop had a low wooden 
door and a broken roof of mats and reeds propped on posts, and this 
is a fair description of by far the greatest number of shops belonging to 
mechanics and artizans in Roree. 

Cotton cloths were among the few articles which became cheaper at 
Roree after the arrival of the British. This was owing to the large quan- 
tity imported by merchants from the Punjab and Bhawulpoor : they 
took advantage of the diminution of duties and increased facilities of 
navigating the Indus. 

The process of printing and dyeing calico is usually conducted by one 
person, and the proprietor of the shop I am to describe, had no assistants, 
and performed the whole work himself. Working dyers receive 2 anas a 
day, and food morning and evening, consisting each time of half a seer of 
wheat flour. The dyer had a walled court ten yards long and six yards 
wide which enclosed two sheds. The one he occupied himself measured 
twelve feet in length and ten in width, and he let the other to a cotton 
spinner. 

To prepare cloth for the print and dye, it is immersed four hours in an 
earthen pan of alum and water mixed in the proportion of 1 to 1G, and 
care must be taken if it be intended to give the piece a uniform tinge from 
the dye, that this substance, technically called mordant, is universally 
applied over the whole — otherwise it is applied inly in parts ; it is then 
withdrawn from the alum mordant, drained, and washed. A piece of cloth, 
24 cubits long and 1 cubit wide, requires an ana's* weight of alum and five 
seers water. The dyer afterwards grinds some tamarisk flowers (xak oar) 


A u ana is a 8iud weight cijuul to 0 Shoralicc rupees. 
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in a common stone hand mill and mixes one part flour with sixteen of 
water. Cloth impregnated with this fluid acquires a yellowish hue, and 
the immersion is repeated before it is consigned to the colouring vat. 

Black spots are left on a white ground of cloth by applying to these 
points a paste, composed of acetate of iron, gum ( cheer), and fuller's earth. 
The dyer forms the acetate from old nails or any rusty iron which he throws 
into an earthen pot w T ith wheat starch and water, in the proportion of one 
of iron, two of water, and one fifth wheat starch, and exposes it in the 
sun four days in summer, and eight in winter as the iron is then longer 
dissolving. The stuff is transferred to another vessel and fullers* earth 
melted with it in no fixed proportion until it becomes a thick paste, and 
to every five seers he adds an ana’s* weight of.gum. 

The dyer pours the stuff into a shallow box of baked clay, glazed inside 
and out, and measuring eight inches square and three inches deep. A 
frame five inches square formed of twelve small bars of sirkee reed, bound 
together at the ends by transverse wooden bars and twine, is set on the 
paste, and over it a piece of coarse wool on which the dyer presses the block 
to avoid taking a superabundance of the stuff which would happen if he 
plunged the block directly into it. The dyer had twenty blocks or en- 
gravings in relief, of different designs, made at Shikarpore of tamarisk 
and tamarind wood, and measuring four and five inches each way. The 
stuff which accumulates from time to time in the engravings, is removed 
at intervals by small brushes made of hoar’s bristles. 

Madder (nuinjeeth) is the dye stuff used for producing red colour, 
and the best kind sells at 2J seers per rupee ; it is not a product of 
Khyrpoor and imported from Ivhorasan and India, and through the 
sea port of Korachee. The stuff is obtained by boiling one part madder 
in thirty parts water in a copper vessel, till the colour is thoroughly 
extracted from the root, which takes about four hours. The 
root is then withdrawn from the pot and thrown away. Eight pieces 
of cloth each 24 cubits long and 1 cubit wide, are sometimes dyed at 
once, and boiled two hours in four seers of madder. The cloth is taken 
from the colouring bath to a river, and beaten on a plank cut in furrows, 
like the one used by washermen, to deprive it of superficial colouring 
maker. It is rubbed an hour with cowdiing and left all night to dry, 
and in the morning washed again in the river in the manner noticed, and 
spread in the sun to dry. The dyer renders the colouring matter a more 
decided red by mixing khar (alkali, with waler,) and sprinkles it upon the 


* An ana is a Sind weight equal la 6 Shorubcc rupees. 
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cloth. Two ana's weight of alkali are sufficient to moisten a piece of 
cloth 24 cubits long. He washes the cloth a third time in the river, 
carries it home, and, after folding it, beats it into a smooth even surface 
with a wooden roller which terminates the process. Four days are required 
to print and dye a piece of cloth 24 cubits long and I cubit wide of any 
pattern. Fine calico absorbs a larger quantity of fluid than a coarse 
kind. The man charges one rupee for printing and dyeing a piece this 
size of the best pattern, and half the money for an inferior pattern. In 
both instances the charge for printing amounts to one fourth of the whole 
sum. The man does not use any other colour than madder, and he was 
the only dyer in Roree in 1831) The dyers of green and yellow cloths 
had fled to Khyrpoor to escape the exactions of the Governor, and the dyer 
of blue cloths had removed his shop for the same reason to the British 
camp. 

The Roree cotton printer had : — 

Rs. As . 

Ten wooden blocks (chemba) 4 inches long and 2 } inches 


which cost 5 anas each, 2 2 

Ten wooden blocks 4 inches square at 4 anas each, 8 3 


Two small brushes of hog’s bristles for cleaning the blocks, 0 5 

Two boxes ( dubkee ) of baked clay, 2 anas each, 0 4 

Bench \ \ feet .long and 2 feet wide raised on legs to hold the 


cloth for printing, I 0 

Mat of date leaves 0 l 

Large earthen pan, 0 8 

Three earthen pots, 0 3 


Rs. 7 15 


The price of ingredients he requires to carry on his business is stated 
below : — 

. Rs. As. Pa. 


Madder root 2J seers, 1 0 0 

Tamarisk flowers ( sakoor ) brought from the wilds per 

seer, 0 0 8 

Gum (cheer ) per seer, 0 8 0 

Alkali ( khar) per seer, 0 0 1 

Alum per seer, ' 0 6 0 


The road duties, and octroi or barrier duties, levied on four-footed ani- 
mals is ruinously high, and of course affects their hire. For instance be- 
tween Roree and Kyrpoor, a horseman pays 
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At the gate of Roree,. . 

Half way, 

At the gate of Kyrpoor, 

4y 

The distance between these places is only 8 kos. 

Between Roree and Shikarpore, 16 kos, he pays:— 


Pys. 

At Roree, 2 

Indus ferry, 3 

At Sukhnr, 9 

Village of Driha 4 kos from Sukhnr, 4 

Barrier of Shikarpore, 5 



23 


or nearly one shilling English. These heavy charges are the consequence 
of Roree, Sukhnr, and Shikarpore being under separate Governors. 

Hire of cattle from Roiee to Shikarpore, and Khyrpoor. 


Rs. As. R$. As. 

Of a Camel, 1 4 1 0 

Of a Horse or Pony, 0 12 or 16 0 8 or 9 

Of a Mule, 0 10 0 8 

Of an Ass, 0 7 0 5 


Hindoo merchants and Bankers exact 24, and sometimes 36 per cent, 
for money borrowed by zumcendars and persons in needy circumstances, 
and collect it monthly. But in money transactions with each other they 
only take 6 per cent. No moosulman practices usury. 

Ferries are little frequented except on the line of commercial intercourse, 
and the roads leading directly to large towns : in other situations they 
do not give regular employ to the boatmen. Flying bridges of a single 
rope fixed to stakes on the banks, are thrown across canals and streams 
cut from the Indus, and a man pulls the passenger across in a boat. 
The charge for crossing the Indus is, one pys a head for foot passengers 
double for an ass, and quadruple for a cow or buffalloe, and on small 
rivers like the Anul and Nuhra, half these respective amounts. 

Boats proceeding up and down the Indus before the treaty of 1839, 
tthich established the free navigation of the river, paid a toll of one rupee 
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at Bukur without reference to their tonnage, and tolls at Kurdehee and 
Thatta. They were searched at Hydurabad, Sehwan, Chilka on the 
Arrut, Khyrpoor on the Nuhra, and at Roree. An attempt to conceal 
goods not entered in the bill of lading, condemned the cargo to confisca- 
tion and the owner to fine and imprisonment. He must exhibit the 
merchant's accounts of whom he purchased the goods and a certificate of 
the custom house officer of the place where they were embarked, without 
which they are stopped. Grain landed at Roree is charged about 4J per 
cent, duty regulated by the price current of the town. 

The natives of Sind, with the exception of a few high caste Hindoos who 
abstain from fish, subsist on fish, milk, and wheat or joowara^ or rice where 
it is cultivated, and a variety of vegetables which grow in plenty. From 
motives of economy they eat wheat during the rubbec or spring harvest 
and Joowara or maize in the Khureef or autumnal harvest. The price 
of rice lias risen considerably since 1838, and is now beyond the means 
of the lower orders except in districts where it is the staple. Rice is the 
red kind and people clean it by pounding it in large wooden mortars with 
salt in the proportion of one part salt to six of rice. It is sifted from the 
salt and something less than a pound of wheat flour added to bleach it. 
Every boat on the Indus is provided with a deep wooden mortar formed 
of the hollow trunk of a tree. The boatmen buy grain in the husk 
because it is cheap and beat it in the mortar w ith a club to separate the 
chaff. 

Meer Roostum obliged the milkmen of Roree to dispose of milk at 
2^ pys a seer, but on their threatening to go over to our camp, allowed 
them to sell it at 3 pys. At Sukhur the price formerly was 2 pys a seer, 
and doubled in 1839. Curds (Duhee) continued at the old rate of 2 
pys. Ox and Cow beef sold formerly at 2 pys a seer in Roree, and 
latterly at 2J, and goat’s flesh rose from 5 to (5 pys. The beef and mutton 
killed in camp for the troops, was extremely lean and tough, and hardly 
eatable, when cooked in a common way, nor was this surprising as the 
Sind butchers feed their sheep and cattle on the refuse of stables, and 
do not give them grain and very rarely Kurbee (the stalk of joowara 
and bujra .) 

Labourers and other poor people, cat twice a day, in the morning and 
evening, and consume ^ of a seer of wheat or joowara flour, and one pys 
worth of ior, a condiment made of fish, spinach, or pulse. To prepare 
bor the fish is cut in pieces and thrown into boiling water, and onions, 
black pepper, coriander seed, turmeric, and pomegranate seeds, are added 
as seasoning. At present (183D) i of a seer of wheat or joowara flour costs 

3 Q 
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3 pys, so that including the price of bor f a poor man consumes two pence 
a day. Labourers earned high wages in our camp and could afford to 
purchase comforts, but they had been so little accustomed to possess 
cash beyond their daily and pressing wants that they spent the surplus 
improvidently. After working a few days they absented themselves, 
without leave, for a week, and squandered their earnings on hemp juice 
and tobacco. They returned to ask their employer’s forgiveness and 
to resume their labours, but followed again the same improvident course 
when they amassed a little money. 

The food of a Moosulman of the better class costs about a rupee a day, 
and consists of : 

Pys - 


1 lb. Rice, 3 

1 lb. Wheat Flour, 2£ 

1 lb. Goal's Flesh, 4 

1 lb. Ghee or Clarified Butter, 8 

2 lb. Butter Milk, 4 

\ lb. Butasha, 4 


25, j 

The family eat half about sunrise and the other half at noon, and a third 
meal, consisting of the same quantity, at the first watch of the night. 
A Zumeendar of Sukhur of my acquaintance, spends % of a rupee a day 
on food, and his servants eat what is left. Hindoos live more frugally. 

Poor people eat with their food a large quantity of chillies which they 
pound in a mortar with an equal quantity of coarse salt, and add some 
oil to diminish their fiery taste. Three pys weight of whole chillies 
are sold for a copper pys, and half the quantity pounded for use. Fish 
is dressed with linseed oil and a variety of spices, and the lower orders 
grill the entrails on wood ashes and eat them with salt. 

There is little in Sindian cookery to tempt an epicure who has tasted 
the delicacies of a Parisien restaurateur , or the royal kitchens of Dilhee 
and Lucknow. I shall give the reader an idea of their cookery by des- 
cribing a banquet at Sukhur in 1839 to which about two hundred guests 
were invited. Sher Moohummud, a great savant of Roree, gave the 
dinner to the principal tax gatherer of Khyrpoor, who sent a nuzzur , 
exceeding the expense of the entertainment, which cost about eighty or 
ninety rupees. He and she goats were cut in pieces and stewed to rags 
in large copper cauldrons $ and salt, garlic, turmeric, blackpepper, 
cocoanuts, onions, and the seeds of black cummin, coriander, and anise 
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were pounded and mixed with the meat and some ghee added after it 
was removed from the fire. 

Another dish consisted of rice served in the water in which it was 
boiled, and seasoned with salt, ghee, and lime juice. 

A third dish, called 1 think Ruhta , was made of white pumkin cut in 
small slices, parboiled, and thrown into about eighty pounds of duhee or 
coagulated milk, and served with cayenne pepper, salt, onions, and garlic. 
Every one was helped to a small cup of ruhta . The rice was thrown 
into large earthen platters each capacious enough to allow eight or nine 
persons to sit round it, and the meat was heaped on the rice and a little 
ruhta poured over it. The Company dined in the open air and were 

much scattered. Some sat on mats and blankets they brought with 

them, and the greatest number on the bare earth. It would have been 
prononnced a shabby banquet in India. According to a Sindian 
custom, each groupe before they drew to the platters, looked cautiously 
round, to ascertain if an enemy not bidden to the feast, was watching them. 
They devoured the meat in unseemly haste and it was over in about 
an hour. 

The Belooch, Puthans, Moghuls, and other northern tribes, settled in 
Sind, are tall and well made, and the upper classes have dark brilliant 

eyes and expressive features. They as much surpass the inhabitants of 

Oude and the Delhi Territory in bulk and stature, as the latter do the 
tribes of Bombay, Bengal and the Konkan. In complexion, they are 
fairer than the Bengalees but less so than the Moosulmans of Northern 
India. They let their beards grow to a great length regarding a well 
covered chin as a handsome and becoming ornament of the face. Asiatic 
monarchs, like the early French Kings (the Franks,) never allow the 
scissors to touch their beards, and regard the beard as a mark of freedom 
and illustrious birth, and cultivate and prize it exceedingly. The 
Belooch also permit the hair of their heads to grow in wild profusion 
which I need not observe, is expressly prohibited by the Koran, for a 
Moosulman is enjoined to leave only a small tuff of hair on the crown 
of the head to afTord Moohummud a hold in lifting him to Paradise. 

The beards of the Belooch, like those of other Asiatic faces, are mostly 
black and the practice of staining them as they turn grey, is almost 
universal. An extract from the leaves of kina (lawsonia inermis) and 
indigo are used for the purpose, and if not renewed at proper intervals, 
changes the beard of a fierry red or deep orange colour. It is much the 
custom, among the Persians and Afghans, and they assist the operation 
by the vapour bath. 
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Hina leaves are ground in a mortar or stone hand-mills and immersed 
an hour in warm water until they acquire the consistency of thin paste. 
Women mix it with the paste and apply it to their riuglets to conceal the 
ravage which time has made with them, and it gives their hair a dis- 
agreeable smell. 

The lxina paste is strained and applied to the beard with paper and 
cotton cloth which are passed under the chin and over the head, and a 
warm situation, particularly a hot bath, favours this troublesome opera- 
tion. It is left on four or five hours to produce a good colour. After- 
wards the beard is thoroughly washed with warm water, combed clean 
and dried, and covered with a decoction of indigo leaves made into paste 
like hina and tied on the beard for double the period. It is generally 
put on at night and washed o(T in the morning, and the beard combed 
and cleaned. The dye should be applied once a week, to procure the 
colour, but is not usually renewed oftener than the tenth day. 

The national head-dress is a circular cap called Shulizadpooree. It 
is about eight inches in height and made of silk or cotton thread of seve- 
ral colours according to the prevailing fashion and taste of the wearer. 
Scarlet was the favourite colour at Ilydurabad in 1839. The crown is 
flat with a sharp projecting rim, and of a different colour from the rest 
of the cap, and sometimes covered with brocade. A gay coloured band, 
the depth of the cap, goes round it with the exception of two inches in 
the front which is of another pattern. Caps are made upon very small 
blocks, and worn on the brows so that they just cover the crown of the 
head. They cost from six annas to five rupees, and common people 
wear one, three months, or until the threads fall in pieces, and are dis- 
coloured from dirt and grease. 

Many Puthans, Moghuls and other foreigners, who have settled in Sind, 
adopt the Belooch cap, and dress to identify themselves with the con- 
querors of the country and to procure respect and security from oppres- 
sion, and even Hindoos, in Government employ, wear it. The Ameer 
occasionally presents his servants with a cap or a dress, and they could 
not neglect his gifts without giving offence. 

Suyads sometimes wear a three-cornered cap made of rich crimson 
silk sprigged with flowers, or covered with gold brocade, and a handsome 
one may be purchased at Shatta for 4 or 5 rupees. They -are stiffened 
with paste or buckram and fold up like an English cocked hat. 

A few Belooch have adopted the turban, but they usually prefer the 
national cap. Poor Sindees have cotton turbans either white or dyed 
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blue with indigo. They take from six to twenty yards of cloth about 
sixteen inches wide, and cost from 6 annas to 2 rupees. 

Slippers arc of brown leather made of a peculiar form, and the soles 
stitched together with cotton thread. They cost half a rupee per pair, 
and an inferior kind six and seven annas. Poor tradesmen and manu- 
facturers change their shoes every six months and sometimes twelve 
months. 

The upper garment ( cholo) of the Sindces, is a loose shirt of w’hite 
cotton similar to the smock of an English ploughman : it has alow collar 
fastened over the right breast and readies below the knee, and takes six or 
eight yards of cloth. The pastoral tribes of the desert and poor farmers, 
usually dye the frock blue, and other classes a sort of yellowish brown 
colour with extract of turmeric and pomegranate shells. Some wear a 
loose waistcoat with a cotton sheet ( bocltun) twisted over it, containing 
from six to twenty yards of cloth according to the means, and taste of 
the wearer. 

Their trousers or drawers arc of course cotton stuff usually dyed blue, 
made very full, low in the scat, and rather tight above the instep. Some 
reach only to the small of the leg and are fastened at the loins with a 
running string. Tradesmen and manufacturers allow themselves four 
or six suits of dollies in the year. 

The higher ranks wear round the waist a loongee made at Thatta of 
mixed silk and cotton threads of gay colours. The middle ranks have 
loongeea of white cotton with blue cross bars six or seven cubits long with 
a border of crimson silk and cotton mixed, and the poor gird their loins 
with a bit of coarse cotton cloth. 

Some women of the low r er class wear drawers ( Saoturi ), but ladies who 
are behind the curtain and do* not quit their chamber, wear petticoats 
confined at the waist wdth a string. Cotton drawers are sometimes striped 
red, made full to the knee, and tight below it, leaving an opening scarcely 
wide enough to admit the foot, and falling under the heels. 

Their body is cased in a sort of spencer or boddice with short tight 
sleeves : it reaches to the waist and is tied above and below the bosom 
with strings, leaving the back exposed. The spencer is dyed brown, 
red, or dark blue, and sometimes prettily worked and spotted with 
coloured silks and covered w'itli talc spangles fixed on their leaden me- 
dallsion, which are also used to decorate mantles and petticoats. They 
are put on with gum and other adhesive substances. 

The following list exhibits the wearing apparel and its cost, of a land- 
holder of the middle class, and of Government officers, in Khyrpoor. 
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Rs. As. Fys. 

Cholo or Shirt of coarse cotton called 1 Udhotur’ of 
Kbyrpoor manufacture, 20 cubits, at 28 cubits per rupee • , 0 113 0 
Bochin or mantle of the same material 28 cubits long .1 0 0 

Sootun or Drawers 1 1 cubits at 9 cubits per rupee . . 1 3J 0 

Loongee of striped cotton . . • • ... 2 80 

Shahzadpooree cap of yellow silk and crown of red cotton. 1 0 0 

Pair of Shoes ....080 


Rs. 6 15J 0 

The three first articles on the list are sewn at home, and 


the usual allowance is six suits iu a year which cost . .17 Hi 0 

Six Caps GOO 

Four pair of Shoes 2 0 0 

Total cost of a dress annually about £ 2-11. Rs. 25 llj 0 


About 4s. 6 d. are sufficient to provide a poor person such 
as stone-cutters, silk and cotton weavers, washermen, lea- 
ther cutters &c., with a suit of wearing apparel, and women 
of this class may be clothed for 4 or 5 shillings. 

A man requires : — 

A cotton chola 12 cubits 6 annas, sewing anna • .0 7j 0 

A cotton Bochun 18 cubits 9 annas, sewing 1 anna . . 0 10 0 

Drawers, of cotton cloth 10 cubits long \\ cubit wide 5 

annas, sewing 1 anna 0 6 0 

Cap 6 annas; or cotton turban 12 cubits loDg, the same 

valuse ....060 

Shoes 7 annas per pair 0 7 0 



Rs. 2 


0 

Chola 4 per annum, at annas ?\ each 

- 1 

14 

0 

Bochun 4 per annum, at anas 10 each 

. . 2 

8 

0 

Drawers 4 per annum, at annas 6 each 

. 1 

8 

0 

Cap 4 per annum, at annas 6 each • . 

. . 1 

8 

0 

Shoes 2 pair per annum at annas 7 each 

. . 0 

14 

0 


About 16;. Gd. per annum, 


Rs. 8 4 0 
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A woman requires Rs. As. Pys. 

A cotton petticoat (puro), 24 
cubits golong and 2 cubits wide 

1 rupee, sewing 2 pys. • 10 0 Four per annum 4 

A Boddice ( Choolee ) of cot- 
ton cloth 4 cubits long and 1J 
cubit wide, 2 annas, sewing 2 as. 0 4 0 ditto 

1 4 2 

A mantle or sheet ( Chuddur ) 

20 cubits long. It is thrown 
over the head, envelopes the 
figure, and descends to the 
heels, cost 12 annas, sewing 1 

anna 0 13 0 Four per annum. 3 

Shoes 7 annas per pair .. 0 7 0 Two per annum. 0 

2 8 2 0 

Drawers take about 9 cubits 
of cotton cloth, 1 i cubit wide 
and cost 8 annas and 1 anna 

sewing 0 9 0 Four per annum. 2 

Clothes are generally made 
by the females of a family. 

Women sometimes wind a cloth 
or mantle round the body and 
veil their features like Indian 
women. 

The Ameer’s dress costs about 
£ 7 10, and he is said to allow 
himself four suits a month. 

The cast off suits he gives to 
his servants • • . . 

A Chola costs . . .300 

Drawers . • . . 10 0 0 

Loongee . . • . 30 0 0 

Roomal or Handkerchief .10 0 
Cap • . • . • 10 0 0 

Shoes 10 0 


3 2 

0 0 


4 
14 

5 2 


4 0 


Rs. 75 0 0 
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The dress of ladies of the Ameer’s Haram costs about the same, and 
they wear also a silk Uorungshahee of Persian or Toorkish manufacture, 
worth 30 or 40 rupees. The best Uorungsliahee are usually red and 
studded with emeralds, pearls, and other precious stones arranged in pat- 
terns. There are some in the Palace valued at 2,000 rupees, and Meers 
Roostum and Ali Morad have each one said to be worth 5,000 or 6,000 
rupees. 

So strong is the women’s passion for jewels and ornaments, that even the 
poorest lay by a trifle out of their scanty earnings to gratify it, and l 
recollect seeing a female at work in a field at Sukkur covered with filthy 
rags, who had ornaments on her person worth twenty rupees. A triple 
amulet of silver round her neck cost alone six rupees. 

The gold and silver ornaments worn in Khyrpoor and Moghulee, are 
more remarkable for their weight and number than delicacy of finish. 

The Chotee Phool is a medallion for the back of the head. 

Tiko. A large oval forehead ornament of gold or silver, painted three 
or four colours usually red, green, and yellow. A similar ornament is 
worn in India by shop-keepers wives and prostitutes, but not by peasants. 
The peasant women of Sind wear the tiko at feasts and holidays, 
and fix it on the middle of the forehead by gold or silver chains ( daonree ), 
which are brought across the fori head and fastened with hooks behind 
the ears, or to the crown of the head. A gold tiko cost 32 rupees and a 
silver one l \ rupee. 

Punra from seven to sixteen ornaments worn in the rim of the ear with 
pearls or silver beads. 

Nusbee worn near the orifice of each ear. 

Joomuk suspended before the car to cover the orifice. 

Chupla gold or silver wires set with about a hundred small turquoise 
stones worn in the middle of the rim of the ear. 

Boolu a small ring set with pearls worn through the cartilage that 
divides the nostrils. 

Nut ring generally set with three pearls worn in the right nostril. It 
is always gold, and the lowest half swells into a crescent form. The gold 
costs from 5 to 9 rupees. A poor woman will have a nose ring worth ten 
rupees of which the gold costs five and a pair of pearls five. Country 
people have a cumbrous description of nose ornament resembling in shape 
and size the two handed instrument used in India to cut betel nut. 

Kundhee necklace of gold or silver beads strung on silk threads and 
falling below the bosom and fastened to an angular barrel-shaped orna- 
ment {pootlo.) 
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Taweez % three square amulets of gold or silver, sometimes coloured 
green or red, suspended round the neck by silk threads. 

Sookree , an oval ornament suspended round the neck and below the 
bosom. 

Zunjeeree, a double chain which is passed over the neck and across the 
loins and attached behind and before to oval medallions, and falls below 
the bosom. 

Chelkee , a waist chain. 

Dorhir, armlet of three barrel shaped ornaments like the pootlo % 
worn below the elbow. 

Banhee, long bangles of embossed gold or silver, worn from the wrist 
to the shoulder leaving only a small opening at the elbow joint, so that 
the arm is in fact cased in metal. Ivory armlets are turned on a lathe 
and sold by weight, and a sufficient number to reach from the wrist to 
the shoulder may be purchased for 25 rupees. They have a clumsy and 
disagreeable effect on the sable skins of the women. 

Moree , pointed bangle of gold or silver fastened with silk threads on 
the wrist. 

JVadolu, Mungloo , and Knngur, three kinds of bangle for the wrist. 

Moondree, seal rings worn on the fingers. A chain {wung) is attach- 
ed to the ring on the middle finger, carried round the thumb and fasten- 
ed to the bracelet. 

Wehr , ring worn on the fore finger of the right hand. 

Aee?iu t Mirror ring worn on the thumb. 

Kuriyon, heavy silver anklets each weighing from 40 to 100 rupees. 

Ghinguroon , anklet worn lelow the Kuriyon and fastened with an orna- 
ment (?ioora.) 

Paeenzeb , silver anklet worn below the ghinguroon. 

i Jngoothee , angular medallions fastened on the toes by rings and some- 
times ornamented with blue enamel. 

Men of the middle class wear a gold or silver finger ring with a white 
or red cornelian or other coloured stone, set in it. If set in gold it costs 
8 or 9 rupees and 8 or 9 annas in silver. The stone costs a rupee. 

Boys wear a ring ( walee ) through the lobe of the ear ; an ornament 
( Kewatee ) in the rim of the ear ; or Kungna or bracelet on the wrist, and 
sometimes seal rings {moondree) on the fingers. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society , Wednesday Evenings 
2d June, 1841 . 


The Hon’ble Sir E. Ryan in the Chair. 

Mr. S. G. T. Heatly was proposed a Member by Dr. J. T. Pearson, 
seconded by the Secretary. 

1 Books received for the Library of the Asiatic Society , 2d June , 1841, 


Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 37 to 40, December, 

1840 to February, 1841, 4 

The Calcutta Monthly Journal, for April, 1841, 3d Series, No. 77, . 1 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 3d 
Series, vol. 17, Nos. 112 and 113 and vol. 18 No. 114, London, 

1840-41, 3 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds, January 1841, part 22, I 

Ouchterlony’s Mineralogical Report, Madras, 1841, I 

Bollard's General and Medical Topograghy of Kalee Kemaoon and 
Shore Valley, Calcutta, 1841 1 


Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons Tome 15, et Planches, Nos. 

389 a 420, 

Journal des Savants, Septembre, Oct. et Nov. 1840, 

Tassy, Doctrines et Devoirs de la Religion Musulmane, tires du 

Coran Paris, 1840 120, . . 1 

Antiquitates American rc, Hafniae, 1837, (in Danish and Latin,) 4to,.. 1 

Samlede Afhandlinger of R. K. Rash Kobenhavn, 1838. Fredil del, 

8vo 1 

List of Mammalia, Contained in the Museum of the East India Com- 
pany, (for distribution,) 

Pamphlets in Chinese Characters, 2 

Read the Report submitted by the Officiating Curator for the month 
of May last already published in the body of the Journal. 


w CO 
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Read Letter, from Mr. E. Blyth, dated, London, 30th March, 1841, ap» 
prising conclusion of an arrangement for his passage to India per 
* Larkins / and expressing obligations for conferring upon him the ap- 
pointment of Curator to the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengaly 
also forwarding abstract of a memoir on the wild sheep. 

Read the following correspondence with Professor Wilson. 

East India House, 31st March, 1841, 

To 

The Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal . 

Sir, 

1 have the satisfaction to inform the Asiatic Society, that at last the 
travels of Messrs. Moorcroft and Trebeck have been given to the public. 
The society is no doubt aware that the work was printed, and even 
reviewed three years ago, at which period it was expected by the pub- 
lisher that the map would have been completed. The unaccountable 
and unjustifiable tardiness of Mr. Arrowsmith in the preparation of the 
map has been the sole cause of the delay. 

The Society was apprised as soon as Mr. Murray engaged to publish 
the work of the nature of the arrangement, which had been entered into 
with him. It was stipulated that the Society would guarantee him 
against loss in case the book should not meet with a ready sale, either 
by payment of the deficiency or by paying for such copies as they might 
desire to possess. If the book were sold, a certain number of copies 
(40) should be placed at the disposal of the Society. Mr. Murray has 
sold all the copies except the 40 thus reserved. They have been handed 
over to me. A promise was given to Mr. Trebeck, the brother of the 
traveller, that of the copies so received by the society, 12, should be 
made over to him. As he was recently in town the 12 sets have been 
delivered to him. Of the remaining, 10 have been sent to the Society 
on board the Tamerlane. I have distributed six others in the following 
manner : 

1 To the Royal Society. 

1 To the Royal Asiatic Society, 

1 To the Royal* Society of Edinburgh. 

I To the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

1 To the University of Bonn. 

1 To the Royal Geographical Society* 

They have been presented in the name of the Society. There thus 
remain 12 copies to the appropriation of which by myself 1 trust the 
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Society will not object, as I had much trouble in preparing the book for 
publication, having been obliged indeed to re-write the whole of it. 
Of these 12 copies, several will be presented to public Libraries. Of 
those sent to India, 1 take the liberty of suggesting that a copy should 
be sent to the son, and another to the daughter of Mr. Moorcroft. They 
are both in India. The son is, I believe, in the Madras Army, the 
daughter is married to an officer in the Bengal army. I am not able to 
furnish more particular directions as I omitted to ask Mr. Trebeck when 
I saw him, and I do not know where to apply to him ; but it will probably 
not be difficult to obtain the necessary information in Bengal, from per- 
sons connected with the houses of Palmer and Co. and Cruttenden and 
Co. with whom Mr. Moorcroft was in correspondence. 

Mr. Blyth has taken his passage in a ship that is to sail at the end of 
this month, I am in hopes that the arrival of the mail will bring the 
Society's approbation of the measure of making him an advance for 
outfit and passage, as without it, he could not have joined the museum. 

I believe I have already acknowledged the receipt of the Bill for 
£200, for Mr. Prinsep’s bust. The charge is 200 guineas or £210, the 
difference can he remitted hereafter. In the case of my own bust I paid 
it myself. The Society may do as it pleases about the repayment. Mr. 
Prinsep’s bust has been modelled, and will I hope be as good a likeness 
as can be expected under the circumstances under which it is made ; it 
will no doubt be worthy of the reputation of the Artist. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) H. H. Wilson. 


To 

Professor Wilson . 

Sir, 

The Hon'ble the President and Committee of Papers of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal desire me, in reply to your letter of 31 st March last, 
to state that they have duly received from Mr. Blyth himself notice of 
his embarkation for Bengal to assume the r office of their Curator. The 
Local Government have called upon the Society to reimburse the Court 
of Directors in the sum of £150 advanced to that gentleman. The 
Society, I am desired to observe, was not consulted before this advance 
was made, but the local Government have consented that payment shall 
be deferred until Mr. Blyth arrives. 
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Notice has been given to our Agents, Allen, Parbury and Co. to pay to 
your order £ 10 being the balance due on account of your bust, and we 
regret that your should have been called on to advance this sum on 
account of the Society. The Society is happy to say that the funds 
available for that of Mr. James Prinscp are ample ; its members desire 
me to return you their thanks for the continued interest which you have 
evinced on this subject. 

The Society observes with satisfaction that the travels of Messrs. Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, ably edited by yourself, have met with so ready a 
sale. The period of three years however, which elapsed between the 


printing and publication of the work 
have allowed of a definite reference 
to it on the subject of the disposal 
of the 40 Copies to which by the 
terms of an ample and hazardous 
guarantee it was entitled. The So- 
ciety anxious to improve its con- 
nections with scientific bodies on 
the continent of Europe, would 
have availed itself with readiness 
of the occasion thus offered, of 
making presentations on its own 
immediate account of a work pub- 
lished only by its interposition. 

The receipt of the 8 copies sent to 
in due course. 


Asiatic Society's Rooms , 
Calcutta , 

The 8th June, 1841. 


might, in the opinion of the Society 

40 Copies of Mooreroft’s Travels due to 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

12 Given under promise (of the Society ?) 
to Mr. Trelieek *s Brother. 

2 Intended for Mr. Trebeek’a son and 
daughter. 

6 Presented by Professor Wilson to learned 
bodies. 

12 Taken by Professor W ilson. 


8 For the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


the Society will be acknowledged 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. Torrens. 

Secy, to the Asiatic Society. 


The Secretary presented to the Society a valuable collection of coins, 
consisting of the following : 

List of the Coins ; presented to the Asiatic Society , by H.W. Torrens, Esq* 

I. Greek and Carthagerian Coins in 5 packets : 

1. Ptolemy (copper) 4. Five coins (copper) of Carthage* 

2. Ptolemy (copper) 5. Silver coin of Carthage. 

3. Two coins of Mclite (Malta) 
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II. Bad Roman copper coins : 
One packet, containing 35 various coins. 


1. Minimus. 

2. Tiberius. 

3. Antoninus. 

4. Faustina. 

5. Lucilla. 

6. Gordianus (2) 
7- Alexander. 


Roman Copper coins in 14 packets : 

8. Carus. 

9. Maximianus. 

10. Licinius. 

11. Constantinus. M. (11) 

12. Constantins (6) 

13. Magrentius. 

14. Decentius- 


IV. Copper coins of 12 Rajahs of Cashmere in 12 packets. 


1. Taga Deva. 

2. San grama. 

3. Sassala. 

4. Didda Rani. 

5. Kshema Gupta. 

6. Gopala Vermma. 


7. Kalasa Rajah. 

8. Sankara Vermma. 

9. Ananta Rajah. 

10. Taya Sinha. 

1 1 . Kersha Rajah. 

12. Sugandha Rani. 


V. Copper coins of some of the Mussulman Kings of Dchli. 

1. Three coins, Julal Shah, A H. 841, (scarce.) 

2. Four coins, Naser ood deen Mahmood, I. A. II. 643 to 644. 

3. One coin, Noosrut Shah (usurper,) A. II. 790 to 800, (very scarce.) 

4. Four coins, Mahomed Tughlaks, A.H. 725 to 752. 

5. Four coins, Tughlak, A.H. 721 to 725. 

6. Four coins, Kutbood deen Moobaruk, A.H. 717 to 721. 

7. Four coins, Feroz 3rd, A.H. 752 to 790. 

8. Four coins, Shums ood deen lltnmsh, A.H. 607 to 633. 

9. Three coins, Aboobukr, A.H. 791 to 793, (very scarce.) 

10. Four coins, Mahomed, A.IJ. 83 7 to 850. 

11. Four coins, Mahomed Adil, A.H. 060 to 962. 

12. Four coins, Islam Soor, 952 to 960. 

13. Four coins Ala ood deen Masaood, A.H. 640 to 643. 

14. Four coins, Naser ood deen Mahomed, 2d A.II. 796 to 816. 

15. One coin, Sikander Humayun, A.H. 796, (extremely scarce*) 

16. Four coins, Bhatool, A.H. 854 to 894. 

17- Four coins, Mubarak, 2d A.H. 824 to 837» (very scarce.) 

18. Four coins, Naser ood, deen Mahomed, A.II. 793 to 796- 

19. Four coins, Ghias ood deen Bulbun, A.H. 664 to 685. 

20. Four coins, Moaz ood deen Kai-Kohad, A.H. 685 to 688* 

21. Four coins, Ala ood deen Mahomed. A.H. 695 to 716* 
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22. Four coins, Shahab ood deen Mahomed bin Sam, A.H. 588 to 602. 

23. Four coins, Sheer Shah Soor, A.H, 947 to 952. 

24. Four coins, Jelal ood deen Feroz, A.H. 688 to 695. 

A beautiful set of casts of coins by V, Tregear Esq. was also presented. 
Read the following List of Silver Coins of the Mehomedan Kings of 
Delhi purchased from Lieut. A. Cunningham by the Society. 


A.H. A. D. 

588. 1102. 
643. 1245. 

664. 1265. 

685. 1286. 

688. 1289. 

695. 1295. 
717. 1317. 

721. 1321. 

725. 1324. 

947. 1540. 

952. 1545. 


Silver Coins of the Mahummudan Kings of Delhi . 


PUTHANS. 


Shahab ood dccn Mahummud, 
Nascr ood dccn M ah mood, . 
Ghias ood deen Bullum, . . 

Moozood deen, 

Jelal ood deen Feroz, . . • 
Alaoodeen Mahummud, • . 

Kutt ood deen Mooburuk, . . 

Ditto, 

Ghias ood deen Tughlak, • . 

Mahummud Tughlak, . • . 

Ditto, 

Sheer Shuh, Farced ood dccn, 
Islam or Suleem Shah, . • 


Price . 

Size. It. A.P. Remarks. 

Type. 

Rupee 10 0 0 Unique & unpublished, 
do. 3 0 0 Cotnmou. 

do. 5 0 0 Rare, 

do. 7 0 0 Very rnre. 

do. 5 0 0 Rare, 

do. 2 0 0 Very Common* 

do. 7 0 0 Very rare, 

i Rupee 10 0 Common. 

4 do. 2 0 0 Rare. 

Type. 

1 Rupee 10 0 0 Unique & unpublished. 
£ do. 10 0 Common. 

Rupee 2 0 0 Very Common, 

do. 2 0 0 Common. 


13 at Rs. 57 0 0 


963. 


1014. 


1037. 

1068. 

1068. 

1118. 

1124. 

1124. 

1131. 

1161. 

1167. 

1173. 

1173. 

1221 . 


Moguls. 

1556. Akber, Roundjul jululeh, . . 
Ditto, Squarejul julaleh, . . 
Ditto, Char yurch rupee, , 
1605. Ichaugir Square, in bcauti- 3 
ful preservut ion, . • .3 

Ditto, Round, ...... 

1628. Shah Johan, ...... 

Ditto, 

1658. Murad Ruksh, ...... 

1658. Aurungzeb, 

1707. BehadurShah, 

1713. Jch andar Shah, 

1713. Ferokhser, 

1719. Rufi ud darjat, 

1749. Ahmed Shah 

1754. Alunigir Sain, 

1759, Shah Jehau Sain, .... 

1759. Shah Alum 

1806. Akber Sain, . • . . . . 


Rupee 2 8 0 
do. 2 8 0 
do. 2 8 0 


do. 2 8 0 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


2 8 0 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 

5 0 0 Extremely scarce. 
2 8 0 
2 8 0 

4 0 0 Very scarce. 

2 8 0 


10 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 
15 0 0 
1 8 0 
18 0 


\ \ Unpublished extreme* 
£ rare* 


18 Coins, 66 0 0 
13 57 0 0 


31 123 0 0 

N. B. — The Mogul rupees are all in the most perfect preservation, having been 
selected out of 200 Coins ut Delhi, at 2 Rupees each. 
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The Secretary submitted a sample of the Tooloot paper presented by 
Mr. John S. Torrens. In forwarding it that Gentleman writes, 1 1 was 
4 reminded of it the other right on hearing the Curator speak of the 
‘ inconvenience caused by the rapid destruction of the labels, on the 
* various specimens in the Society House. This paper is prepared at 
‘ Nuddea, where it has long been made use of by the Brahmin’s in their 
1 writings. It is proof against insects, and 1 am afraid to say the age 
4 of some writings on it, which have been produced before me in a perfect 
4 state of preservation. I am also told that moderately sized boxes, 
4 lined with it will secure papers deposited in them from the attacks of 
1 insects; and from some experiments, 1 have myself made, I should think 
« the paper would be of much use in libraries by merely pasting a slip 
« of it down the backs of books between the leather, another stitching. 

4 In records in public offices, it would doubtless be of use.’ 

4 It may be as well to mention that it is impregnated with Sulphate 
of Arsenic.’ 

Dr. H. H. Spry presented on behalf of Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, Com- 
missioner at Agra, a beautiful specimen of the musk deer of the Hima- 
lya. 

Mr. Hamilton in sending it, writes, * I have sent to you a skin of a 
musk deer, quite perfect, the head is good, but from having been badly 
packed in the hills beyond Alraorah, it is crumpled up. I know not whe- 
ther it will be acceptable to the museum of the Asiatic Society, but if so, 
will you present it ? ’ 

The Hon’ble II. T. Prinscp Esq. presented several Chinese pictures 
and books brought round in one of Aga Kurboloi Mahomed’s Ships, 
which had been engaged in going to the northward for cattle for the 
China expedition. 

Read letter of 16th April, 1838, from Mr. C. C. Rafer, Secy. Royal So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquities, Copenhagen, offering the establishment 
of a connexion between that institution and the Society of Bengal, and 
with this view presenting a copy of the ‘ Antiquities of America before 
the time of Columbus.’ 

Ordered that the civility be reciprocated by the presentation of a copy 
of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, and that Mr. Rafer be request- 
ed to enroll the Society as subscriber to the publication. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Acsoma Korosi of 22d May, 1841. 
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To H. W. Torrens, Esq. 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal . 

Sir,— I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated on the 
15th instant, acquainting me with the resolution of the Committee of pa- 
pers, in answer to my letter to you. 

I feel greatly obliged by the Asiatic Society's kindness, generosity and 
liberality towards me, in having acceped my resignation, in having de- 
clined to accept the money, which 1 most willingly and respectfully offer- 
ed to repay, and in having permftted me to remain at this place until my 
departure from Calcutta, granting me in the same time a monthly allow, 
ance of 50 rupees for which I return herewith my respectful thanks, 
and beg to be kindly excused from accepting the offered monthly salary ; 
since 1 cannot employ the money. Should 1 be successful on my in- 
tended journey to Tibet, to find an opportunity for improving myself in 
the language and literature of that country, and to procure some interest- 
ing works, 1 shall then take the liberty to apply to the Asiatic Society. 

I sincerely declare herewith that, if not hindered by death, I intend to 
return again to Calcutta, and to acquaint the Society with the result of 
my peregrination. 

I beg to remain with great respect, 

Sir, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

A. Csoma K6r6si. 

As. Society's Rooms , ] 

Calcutta , > 

22 d May , 1841. ) 

This letter having been read, the Hon’ble the President observed that 
that eminent scholar was not less remarkable for the high and gentlemanly 
feeling which he had always manifested in his intercourse with the So- 
ciety than for his great erudition, perseverance and enterprize. The 
expedition Mr. Csoma now meditated to Lassa would be undertaken 
wholly on his own resources, its object being the noble and laudable 
one of furthering the ends of Philological and Historical enquiry. The 
President trusted that should Mr. Csoma find himself in a position dur- 
ing his expedition into Thibet, to require aid, he would not fail to consi- 
der the Asiatic Society of Bengal as gratified by being able to lend 
their assistance to so esteemed a co-adjutor. 
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The Asoka stone bearing the Palee Inscription, forwarded by Major 
Thorcsby. The mass of granite bearing the Asoka Inscription, facsimile 
and translation of which was published in No. 95 of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, was laid in the Society’s rooms for the inspection of the meeting, 
having arrived only four days previously. This the most ancient (B. 
C. 250) and one of the most valuable of the relics of Indian Antiquity in 
the possession of the Society, was inspected with extreme interest by all 
the Members present. 

It is in admirable preservation, and the characters are cut with dis- 
tinctness and elegance. A careful comparison with the published fac- 
simile shewing that it is perfectly correct. The Society have now by 
the intervention of that zealous antiquarian Capt. Burt, and the obliging 
kindness of Major Thoresby, been placed in possession of an Original 
Edict of Asoka. It is the decyphering of the character in which the 
Edicts of that Monarch are written, and the interesting and important 
historical results deduced from the interpretation of them, which have so 
greatly contributed to raise the reputation of the Society among learned 
bodies in Europe, the credit and the merit of the discovery being wholly 
due to the late Mr. James Prinsep. 

It was suggested that on receipt of the bust of that lamented and dis- 
tinguished man, the inscription now before the meeting, could not be bet- > 
ter placed in the museum of the Society that at the foot of the Pedestal, 
which is to bear his effigy. 

For the presentations and contributions, the thanks of the Society were 
accorded. 
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On the Natural Products about the Pundeelah River , H. TI. the Nizam's 
territory . — By Dr. Walker, Madras Army. 

I marched from Pakhall on the 7th instant in a North-westerly direc- 
tion towards Madhapore, which I reached on the 13th. I remained 
there for five days, when I proceeded to this place, deviating from 
the direct route by going ten miles up the Pundeelah river. 

At Dogundah, the first stage on the march from Pakhall, so deep 
was the soil, that I experienced considerable difficulty in procuring 
a specimen of the surface rock. Upon obtaining one, I found it to con- 
sist of sienitic granite, with a considerable quantity of mica inter- 
spersed. One of those greenstone veins so commonly met with, 
was found traversing the rock in the usual direction from East to 
West to near the next stage, Korapack. Here, in some places of 
the plain, the granite was observed to lose its hornblende and mica 
altogether, and become the pegmatite of French writers. The great 
’ proneness of the felspar to decompose in this form of granite, is 
shewn by the brackish water of the neighbourhood ; and here it may 
be remarked that, within the tropics, where from the great heat and 
other causes, there is a continual tendency to decomposition and 
recomposition, it necessarily appears that wells sunk in rocks con- 
taining alkali, particularly if lime is present in the soil, must ever 
contain water more or less impure, and that the impurity will always 
be found in a direct ratio to the facility with which the rock disinte- 
grates. It must also follow a3 a consequence, that the older the well 
No. 115. Nbw Series, No. 31. 3 s 
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is, the worse the water; for the salts that occasion the brackishness 
are by no means removed on their contents being drawn out, or 
evaporated ; but adhere to the sides of the well, or being extremely 
soluble, as they all are, impregnate the bottom mud to some depth. 
May not the proverbial unhealthiness of old deserted cities be in 
a great measure attributable to the water reservoirs being all in the 
same state ? 

At the next stage, Gunpoora, the elevations to the right were ascer- 
tained to be of the sandstone formation, similar to that of Pakhall. 
The granite continued for some miles to be the surface rock ; but it 
finally disappeared at Chintakaminah, the stage next to Madhapore, 
where its place was taken by the sandstone. 

Between Senapore and Madhapore, the country, particularly after 
entering the Chinnore Sircar at Chumblepore, is exceedingly jungly. 
The wood jungle, which commences at the last mentioned place, con- 
sists of the trees formerly noticed in the description of Pakhall, with the 
addition of two or three Gardenias. Two species of Bignoria, the 
crispa and quadulocularis, the Schrebera Swietienoides, a species of 
Cordia, the Strychnos Potatorum, the Randea dumetorum, the Termi- 
nalia Chebula, two species of Casearia and Celastrus raniculata ; the 
last a climbing shrub. Of the grains and legumes cultivated in this 
Sircar, there is little or no difference between them and those of llu- 
numkondah, mentioned in my first letter. The Linum usitatissimum 
is grown here in small quantity, but a good deal is imported from 
Chandah. Its oil is chiefly used by the sawyers. 

A species of Capsicum, known in Western India by the name of 
Nepal chilty, is grown here. Cotton is also raised, but in very small 
quantity. The Goands who inhabit the hills and fastnesses of the north, 
use the bamboo seeds, ground to a meal, and mixed with milk, as an 
article of diet. Cattle, buffaloes included, present nothing remarkable. 
The latter, as elsewhere in other parts of India, are used for draught. 

There are flocks of sheep, with the brown wool, here ; it is not 
esteemed of much value, and is chiefly sent to Chandah in the Nagpore 
territory. The Goands bring in hides of the Samber* and Nilgyef for 
sale ; the price is from eight annas to twelve annas each. 

* Samber or Samur. The Indian Elk. 
fNilghye. 
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The principal manufacture throughout this district is the tusser 
or jungle silk. The tusser breeders are a class quite distinct from the 
weavers, and are either Telongoos of low caste or Goands ; the former 
reside principally at Chilpore, Madapore, and Chinnore. At Madapore, 
which may be regarded as the centre and head quarters of the tusser- 
breeders, there are at least seventy families. 

The tusser-breeder never thinks of keeping up the breed of the 
insect throughout the year. When the leaf is off the tree, about the 
middle of March, he deems his occupation gone, and he leaves the 
object of his former excessive care to shift for itself, thinking of 
nothing but his present ease, which may be summed up in a few words, 
— sloth, a bare subsistence, and an occasional debauch in his nectar, 
palm toddy . But with the rains returns his toil, and some little difficulty 
is experienced in procuring insects for a fresh campaign. If he 
can gather a dozen of promising cocoons, which his experience tells 
him are of females, he is quite satified. Carefully does he watch the 
bursting of the cocoon, and much care does he take of its winged 
inmate, having previously prepared for it a house of teak leaves dried. 
The male is not tardy in approaching. 

Impregnation takes place, the male dies, and in four days after 
laying her eggs, the female also. The eggs are in number about sixty, of 
these one-half prove abortive, while the others are hatched in ten 
days. The small insect is fed on the tender leaves of the Careya sphaerica, 
and in six weeks spins its cocoon ; the first brood arc spared and 
allowed to burst their cocoons to supply a sufficient quantity of ova for 
the first tusser harvest ; the same process as described is again gone 
through, with this exception, that the young worms are this time 
fed on the leaves of the pentaptera tomentosa, as those of the Careya 
sphaerica are, by the period of the season, supposed to have acquired 
some influence noxious to the insect. It is during the progress of 
the worm, from the egg to the formation of the cocoon, that every 
energy of the tusser-breeder is called into action for the preservation 
of his charge. Every animal, footed, winged, and creeping, is said 
to be the enemy of the tusser grub. Ants destroy them, kites and crows 
prey on them, snakes devour them, and squirrels are said to make 
a repast of them. To protect them first from their insect enemies, the 
tusser-breeder ascends the Muddy tree, (Pentaptera tomentosa,) the 
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leaves of which are the insect’s food ; every branch he carefully clears 
of the different species of ants by which they may be infested, pre- 
venting the access of others, by surrounding the trunk of the tree at its 
foot with ashes. The other enemies are kept off by shouting, throw- 
ing stones, firing guns, &c. Their life at this time would appear, 
by their own account, to be one of the most unremitting toil ; to devote 
themselves to which they forswear not only every indulgence, but 
every comfort; and it rouses the apathetic peasant of Telengana to 
eloquence, when he recounts what privations he undergoes, what 
pleasure he derives himself, and what incessant labour he incurs while 
watching the rearing of the worm, and the perfecting of its work. 
The tusser butterfly is a species of Saturnia, probably the aphia 
described by Dr. Ilelfer as the most common of the native species. 
I send a specimen of a female moth.* 

From four to five hundred of the cocoons are sold to the Bunny as 
and weavers for one rupee ; the moth is killed by means of heat. There 
are three tusser harvests, one at the end of the rains, the other two in 
the cold season. The winding of the silk is accomplished by boiling 
the cocoons, separating the doss of which no use is made, and twisting 
eight or ten filatures from as many cocoons on the middle of the thigh 
with the left hand to be wound on the instrument, of which a muster is 
sent : this instrument the middle bar of the wood is held lightly in the 
hand of the workman and made to move in a semicircle. An ounce 
and a quarter of silk is the average daily winding of a single workman ; 
his wages are, at the common rate of one pice for winding the silk 
of fifty cocoons, about three pice a day, as he cannot wind more silk 
than from a hundred and fifty cocoons. The pice, however, are large, 
and go there by eight to the rupee. f The only- dyes used for the tusser 
silk, as far at least as my observation or inquiry has gone, are the 
flowers of the palas and turmeric ; by the former the usual familiar 
colour is produced, by the latter a golden yellow is brought out after 
the threads are for some time immerSed in a solution of ashes. The 
warp threads are stiffened with rice congee. 

Wax. — A good deal of honeycomb is brought into Madhapore and 
Chinnore by the hill people. It is quite impossible, under the present 

* This has not reached us, but it would be very curious to know, if that of Assam, 
described by Dr. liclfcr and Mr. Hugon is the same as this of Hunumkonda. Ed. 

f So in MSS. 
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circumstances of limited demand, to say what further supply these jun- 
gles might afford. The honey is sold for ten seers the rupee, and sent 
to Hyderabad. After the rains, and during the cold season, six or seven 
seers of wax can be purchased for a rupee. 

It may here be mentioned, that the seer of both this and the Sircar 
of Hunumkondah, consists of fourteen thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-seven grains, that is, about half an ounce more than two pounds. 
The maund is equal to twelve seers. 

Lac. — The jungles in the Sircar, by report, yield this substance in 
abundance ; but the little demand comparatively speaking, induces few 
traders to encourage the hill people to bring it in. It is thus impossible 
to say what the actual supply of Lac really might be without traversing 
the jungles at the proper season ; but there can be little doubt that it 
would be ample. A specimen of it is sent. 

Gums. — East India Gum has obtained the bad fame of almost every 
East Indian production not under the direct superintendence of Eu- 
ropeans. It is called a spurious inferior article ; — the cause is obvious — 
the collectors mingle all sorts together, and there being no one to 
select from the chaos they bring in, to check the admixture of good and 
bad, or to fix a value on the article, they go in this state to the Euro- 
pean market with the brand of East Indian. They are soon found, like 
all mixtures, to be inferior, and the original prejudice acquires at once 
the stamp of currency, the cause of their inferiority being wholly over- 
looked. The value of gum depends on its whiteness and solubility. Who 
has ever separately tested the solubility of the Gums now sent ? at least 
three of them are not even mentioned in botanical works ? 

Gum 1. — Conacarpus latifolia. This is used by the tusscr weaver. 

Gum 2. — Terminalia tomentosa. 

Gum 3. — Terminalia bellerica. 

Gum 4. — Buchanania latifolia. 

Gum 5. — Garuga pinnata. 

Gum 6. — Cochlospermum gossypium. 

Gum 7. — Sterculia urens. 

The two last are nearly similar in their properties to gum traga- 
canth, and the gum of the Sterculia urens was actually used for some 
time as a true Astragalus gum ; there can be little doubt but that both 
are still constantly substituted for it. 
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It is difficult to say with any exactness, at what price these gums might 
be procured from the collectors, as the Bunnyas are very partial to the 
truck system, and rarely pay in money if they can avoid it ; a state of 
things almost natural in a country like this where money is scarce. 

Gum Resin. — Frankincense of the Goswellia thurifera, the olibanum 
of the ancients. Of this a specimen is sent. The tree is very common 
in the jungles. 

Resins Decamully. — This substance, formerly accounted a gum, 
has been fully proved to be a resin. It is the produce of three 
species of Gardenia, all exceedingly common. 

I am not aware that this article is yet employed for any economical 
purpose, but it is a substance that certainly deserves the notice of 
the artisan. It is very much used in native medicine. 

Oils. — Both varieties of the sesamum plant, black and white, are cul- 
tivated, and from the seeds of the Bassia latifolia and Balbergia latifolia, 
oils are expressed and used for common purposes. Two varieties of 
the castor-oil are cultivated. I made a trial of the quantity of oil 
that the kernel of the nuts of the Buchanania latifolia, ( Chirongy ,) 
would yield, and obtained an English pint from two seers of seed. 

This is an oil seldom or ever used by the natives. If it possesses the 
drying quality of nut oils in general, it may become a valuable article 
of commerce. The kernels of the Chirongy nuts are purchased at 
Madhapore, from six to eight seers the rupee. 

The oil-press by which the oil was obtained, was of the simplest 
construction. It consisted of two logs of teak, with a hole in the 
extremity of each, through which passed a stake fixed in the ground, 
the other two ends were left free, and rested on the bifurcation of 
a strong piece of timber shaped like the letter Y. This was also fixed 
in the ground ; the kernels were placed in a small bag formed of the 
liber of the Sterculia urens ; they contained about half a pound, and 
were set one above another at the middle of the lower beam, pressure 
was then made by means of rope tied* round the free extremities ; this 
was done four or five times, the position of the bags being altered 
each time. The whole apparatus did not cost half a rupee ; by it the 
Mowah oil is always expressed in this part of the country. The 
oil mill is used for most of the cultivated oil seeds, and castor-oil is 
obtained in the usual mode, by pounding and boiling.* 
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Articles op the Materia Medica. 

Justicia Paniculata (Creyat). — This drug, which forms the active 
ingredient of the celebrated French nostrum Drogue-amere, gr<3Rvs 
in great abundance here. It is an excellent bitter and febrifuge. 

Strycunos Potatorum. — This tree is found in the jungles ; the 
peculiar property possessed by its seeds of rendering turbid water 
clear, might perhaps be turned to some account in the arts. It possi- 
bly depends on Bassorine, known to be an ingredient in the seed 
of more than one of its congeners. The Nux vomica tree is very com- 
mon, as is also the Celastris paniculata, the seeds of which yield the 
celebrated black oil, (Oleum nigrum,) of Dr. Herklots. Two or three 
mucilaginous roots were shown me ; one of these was that of Asparagus 
acerosus, another was most probably the root of the Curculigo orchi- 
odes. The Asclepias procera was, as usual, very common, likewise the 
Asclepias pseudosarsa, country Sarsaparilla. The tuberous roots of 
two wild species of Dioscorea were brought ; one of these, Dioscorea 
oppositifolea, has been found to yield a good arrow-root. 

Dyes. — The Oldenlandia Umbelata (Cherwil) grows wild here, as 
well as in the Hunumkondah Sircar. The bark of the Morinda ex- 
erta, which grows in the jungle, is also employed to dye red. A sug- 
gestion lately made by Mr. Solly of London, of making extracts of dye 
woods and barks, would be applicable to a bulky material like the 
present. The Crotum plicatum grows in great luxuriance on the allu- 
vial soil on the banks of the rivers. 

Timber, — Madhapore is the great depot for timber, chiefly teak, that 
is floated down by the rivers from the Nagpore country. Ebony trees are 
found in the jungle to the south of this. The Schrebera Swietienoides, the 
wood of which is said not to warp, grows to be a fine tree, and is abun- 
dant. All the valuable timber trees mentioned in my last letter, are to 
be met with. 

Cordage. — The common Sunn plant, the Crotolaria juncea, is cul- 
tivated, and its fibres are made use of for many purposes as hemp. The 
fibres of the inner bark of’ two species of Bauhinia are twisted and 
used as rope, particularly by the Brinjarries ; the inner bark of the 
Butea superba is also employed for the same purpose. I send a spe- 
cimen of the rope made from the last. 

The Asclepias Tenacissima of Roxburgh is found here. It is well 
known to yield very strong fibres, the strongest indeed of any plant 
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known. The fishermen in the rains collect it, beat out the fibres, and 
twist them for their nets. I shall endeavour, although the plant is out of 
season, to procure a specimen of this hemp, which 1 shall forward ; and I 
have left directions at Chinnore, that a parcel be sent to Hyderabad, 
towards the end of the rains ; at which time the plant is gathered, that a 
comparison be instituted between its strength and that of the various 
hemps, whether the produce of this country or of Europe. It is 
also said to yield a species of caoutchouc. I propose starting from 
Chinnore en route to Cummurret this evening. 


Note on Timber. 

Although valuable teak is not the produce of this part of the 
Nizam’s dominions, (for the greater part growing here is adapted 
solely for props and rafters,) yet as Madhapore is the great depot 
from which the wood is sent to Hyderabad, &c. a brief notice res- 
pecting it may not be deemed out of place. The teak (Tectona 
grandis) grows to a large size in the country to the north of Chinnore, 
about eighty miles distant; chiefly in the territory of the Raja of 
Nagpore, along the banks of the streams tributary to the Pundeelah. 
Other valuable timber, particularly the Diospyrus melanoxylon, yielding 
black ebony, and another species of Diospyrus yielding green, a Dal- 
bergia called by the natives shesum ; but which may not, however, 
be the real sissoo, but rather its near ally the Dalbergia latifolia, for 
from such observers accuracy the distinguishing species is not to be 
expected — all these different woods were floated down some years 
ago by the house of W. Palmer and Co., but at the present time teak, 
and a very small quantity of shesum, are the only kinds cut. I have 
merely native report as to the extent of the forests yielding these 
woods, but they are described as of great extent. During the dry months 
the teak- trees are felled — they are conveyed sometimes on carts, but 
more frequently by bullocks yoked to them to Eeroo, or Agree, a village 
fifty miles up the Pundeelah from its junction with the Godavery. 
Nullahs in the rains are also taken advantage of for the same purpose. 
It is well known, that the natives prefer the period when the moon is 
on the wane for cutting timber, assigning as a reason, its liability 
to be attacked by insects when cut at the period of the moon’s 
increase. When we acknowledge, as is now usually done, lunar influence 
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on the animal kingdom, we must be slow to deny its power on the less 
perfectly organized vegetable, and hence we must regard this practice 
as not the mere result of ignorance or prejudice ; but must class it 
in the catalogue of facts to be investigated. With teak, however, it 
is remarkable that no period of the moon is observed, being cut 
without reference to any such time, as they allege that the oil contained 
in it, is protection sufficient against the common casualties to which 
other timber is subject. 

At Teroo, the teak is barked, squared, and dried. From the beginning 
of the rains until February it is floated down in rafts, and landed princi- 
pally at Madhapore, although still a certain quantity passes on to Raja- 
mundry and Masulipatam. The raft consists of three tiers of wood 
placed across each other, and firmly bound together with ropes of the 
liber of the Bauhinia parvijiora and Butea svperha . They are con- 
ducted by persons of the bearer caste, and usually take six or eight days 
to reach their destination to Madhapore from Eeroo, although sometimes 
the voyage is accomplished in a couple of days. The timbers are 
there classed according to their size : — 

1st. — The Mowhoont, twenty-four to thirty feet in a length, with 
breadth and depth of eighteen inches. A log like this requires a bandy 
(hackery) with from six to eight bullocks for its conveyance. 

2nd. — Doolkalioont. This also is a laige timber ; but shorter than 
the preceding, and not so thick. 

3rd. — Danpet. Common wood for beams and deals. 

4th. — Sarmundum. A smaller timber than the last, used for the 
same purposes. 

All other kinds are classed under Dunta for the larger, and Kurry 
for the smaller. The carts for conveying the wood are strong and 
well built ; their axle trees are of the wood of the Conocarpus latifolia, 
and the wheels solid and without spokes of the Pentaptera tomentosa. 
Considering the variety of soils they have to traverse before reaching 
their destination, they are well adapted for their object ; they take fifty 
days to reach Hyderabad, and it was stated to me, on what I consider 
tolerable authority, that the price for conveying sixty square feet of teak 
from Madhapore to Hyderabad, was not much under five rupees ! From 
eight hundred to a thousand carts are annually despatched with teak 
from Madhapore ; the Brinjarrics convey the smaller kinds. ^ 



Report on the River Indus , ( Sections 1 to 5.J By Lieut . 
Wood, Bombay Marine. 


I . — A General View of the Indus 

This report is confined to the navigable Indus, or that portion 
of the river lying between the Sea and Attock. 

Throughout the whole of this distance, the river is known as the 
Sinde, sometimes indeed it is called the Attock, but this latter desig. 
nation is local in its application. I have retained both, and apportioned 
them as follows : — 

The Lower Sinde, or Indus, extends from the Sea to Bukkur. 

Upper Sinde, or Indus, extends from Bukkur to Kalabagh. 

Attock from Kalabagh to Attock. 

By dividing the river into these sections, each is made to mark 
certain important alterations in the navigable character of the stream. 

It may here be premised, that of the course of the river North 
of Attock, our knowledge is confessedly superficial. A few miles 
above that fortress the Indus ceases to be navigable ; but not be- 
fore it has received in the Cabool river a tributary, that further 
extends the advantage of water carriage to the West, — the most im- 
portant of all directions. 

Source. — To what Lieutenants Burns and Macartney have written 
on the subject I have nothing to add, unless Moorcroft’s travels settle 
the question. The source of the Indus is still a problem to be solved. 

In the plain above Attock, the Indus is divided into many branch- 
es, but abreast of that fort they all unite. One deep, narrow, clear, 
blue stream, shoots rapidly past, and at once entering the hills, disap- 
pears from sight. Among hilly groups it winds to Kalabagh. At 
Mukkud the channel widens, and the expanded river flows quietly 
forwards with a lessened velocity, and a reduced depth. On escaping 
from its rocky bed the river enters a level country, through which it 
winds onward to the sea. Its boundaries are now those of the valley ; 
the Soliman mountains are on one side, and the Indian desert on the 
other. 

Length of Course. — From the Sea to Attock, the distance in a 
straight line is . . 648 miles. 

By the River it is increased to . . . . . . 942 miles. 
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Breadth of the Stream — The width of the surface water in the dry 
season, varies from 480 to 1600 yards ; the usual width is about 
680 yards. 

Depth . — When the river is in full freshes twenty- four feet ; but 
in an opposite season of the year, nine, twelve, thirteen, and fifteen 
feet are the usual maxima of its soundings. The greatest depth of 
water in the Indus occurs between Kalabagh and Attock ; one hun- 
dred and eighty-six feet has been here sounded. 

Velocity. — Seven knots an hour in the freshes, and three when the 
river is low. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the three last 
items are very inconstant. At no two places are the measurements 
exactly alike, nor do they continue the same at one place for a single 
week. A more particular account of these will be found under the 
next head. 

Fall per mile . — From Attock to Kalabagh, . . . . 20 inches. 

Ditto Kalabagh to Mittun, .. .. 8 ditto. 

Ditto Mittun to Sea,* 6 ditto. 

Discharge per second . — Cubic feet Maximum — 
in August, 446,080 

Maximum in December, 40.857 

Annual Discharge— 5, 383,600,934,400— or 150,212,079,642 tons 
avoirdupois. 

Power of Transport. — Rolled pebbles do not occur in the bed of 
the Indus below Cliandia-ke-kote, a village five miles South of Kala- 
bagh. Above Kote, though not below it, the sand of the Indus is 
searched for gold. The precious mineral is also found at Dera Ismail 
Khan; but not in the river. 

It is washed down by the rains from the Soliman mountains. 
Pebbles also occur at a certain spot in the river below Hyderabad, 
in Lower Sindc; but they can be traced to hills in the neighbourhood. 

Height of the River* s Banks.— Assuming for the purpose of expla- 
nation that the source and the; embochure of the Indus are upon 
the same level, the river in its long course may be said to have 
two maxima of rise. These are shewn in the following sketch, where 
the measurements are those of the stream when in full flood. 

* The fall of the river from Mittun to the Sea is from Captain Burnes’ Memoir of the 
Indus. 
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Distance by the River . 



Sea Rise at Hyderabad 15 /. 1 tittun 8 \feet, Kalabagh and Attock 4% feet. 


The rise between Kalabagh and Attock cannot be called natural ; it 
is caused by the contracted bed, into which the stream is here thrown 
among the mountains. The rise at Hyderabad is the result of a care- 
fully kept register daily ; but at the other places, this item has been 
reduced from an examination of the river’s banks, and the best infor- 
mation I could procure. 

Colour and Temperature — To Dcra Ismail Khan, the water of 
the Indus is of a lead colour ; below that town it becomes of a dirty 
whitish yellow, tinged with red. In the freshes the red tint is 
heightened ; but the general colour continues the same. 

Between Attock and Mittun, all the streamlets that fall into the 
Indus are of a bright red ; save the Hurroo and Toe, which have peb- 
bly beds and clear water. 

Temperature of the River. 


Months. 

Air. 

River. 

Remark; 

February, . . 

.. 69° 

2' 

04° 

2' 

2 «*-< 

March, 

April, 

. . 90° 

.., »7° 

0' 

0' 

78° 

81° 

O' 

0' j 

o 

‘SS-d 

> 75 1; 

May, 

.. 100° 

O' 

84° 

o' ! 

*-• 2 o 

June, 

.. 101° 

O' 

87° 

o' ! 


July, - 

. .! 95° 

5' 

; 88° 

O' ! 

. ^ r\ 

August, 

. . i 95° 

7 

, 88° 

0' | 

S.SJn 

September, . . 

..1 94 J 

5' 

88° 

o' ! 

£ 


II . — Navigable character of the Indus . 

Between the Sea and Attock the facilities for navigation are not 
everywhere equally great. They vary with the state of the river's 
bed. As an acquaintance with the one may contribute to a know- 
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ledge of the other, I shall apportion the river into sections correspond- 
ing to its capabilities, and afterwards indicate the character of the 
present method of navigating the stream. 

The Delta . — As high as the influence of the tide extends, there 
will always be an ample depth of water for even vessels of a greater 
draft than those elsewhere described as the best and only boats 
suited to the river under all circumstances. 

It reaches to Nooroo-kanand, a village on the left bank of the river 
below Tatta. But above this navigation is intricate, nor does it ma- 
terially improve till beyond the Delta . 

This is owing to the great expansion of the river's bed, where among 
the numerous channels that present themselves, it is not always 
an easy matter to select the right one. No great inconvenience is 
felt on this score by the vessels now upon the river, for whether 
they ascend it laden, or in ballast, dragged by the track rope, or 
propelled by the breeze, their progress is so slow that they may be 
said to feel every inch of the way.* 

From the Delta to Sehewan. — This is the best portion of the river, 
and the Valla fisherman as he floats down the centre of the stream, 
proclaims the fact. The pole to the lower extremity of which his net 
is fastened, measures from sixteen to twenty-two feet, and according 
as this may be in March or August, either eight or fifteen feet of its 
entire length is immersed in water. Two rocky ledges occur in 
this section ,* both project from the right bank of this river, and are 
found, one under the village of Jcskh, and the other at the north end 
of the Hilaya reach. Both are under water in the swell. 

Sehewan to Roree , or Bukkur. — As the character of the last section 
was determined by the avocations of the fisherman, so may be that of 
this one. The fishing pole is no longer in general use ; but among the 
shallows in the middle of the stream, men armed with creels, shaped 
like inverted cones, may be seen busy at work ensnaring the pulla 
fish. Here then it may be presumed, the depths arc too irregular for 
the employment of the former method. Such is the cause, and thus 
does the practice of the fisheries on this river become an index to the 
state of its navigation. 

Bukkur to Miltun. — A great change here takes place in the charac- 
ter of the river. The stream at Roree, though at some places it may 

* Sec Appendix, Table V. lor the soundings nl this and other .sectional divisions 
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be found in a single bed, is more often divided into two or more 
parallel branches, from 400 yards to four miles apart. Where the 
former is the case, (at Mittun-kotc and for some distance below it, 
for example,) the channels are more mazy and intricate than where 
its volume, as in the latter instance, is apportioned among a number 
of branches. These changes in the configuration of the river are met 
by a corresponding alteration in the build of the boats. A new de- 
scription of vessel, called a tohruk , of a less draft than the doondah , is 
now the common cargo boat. Where the other is retained, its size is 
reduced. Doondahs , it will be afterwards shewn, requiring five feet 
and half an inch to float them, are in use upon the river below Buk- 
kur ; but above that fort, I have not met a single boat of a draft ex- 
ceeding three feet nine inches. 

Mittun to Kalabagh . — The Indus in this section, as high as Dera 
Ismail Khan, is equally well suited to navigation, though not better 
than that last described. It also in some degree resembles that sec- 
tion in its parallel branches and broad bed. Between Dera Ismail 
Khan and Kalabagh, the difficulties of the navigation increase. 

Kalabagh to Attock .— The downward voyage may be made through- 
out the year; but from April to October the passage is hazardous, and 
rarely attempted. Boats at all seasons may ascend as high as Sharkee, 
a village on the right bank of the river, a few miles above Mukkud, 
but between that and Attock the upward navigation is restricted to 
the winter months, and even then a boat must have a double crew, 
and be of a build that does not obtain below Kalabagh, called a dug - 
gah . For a description of this vessel see the 7th article in this Report. 


III . — Of the Soundings in Indian Rivers. 

After having sketched the greatest capabilities of the Indus from 
the draft of its boats, it will not be necessary to enlarge in this place 
on the nature of its soundings. South of Mittun-kote I have inserted, 
under sectioned heads, specimens enough to shew the characters of the 
Channels,* referred to. A table marked maximum, minimum, &c. 
is quite the thing for a thermometrical register ; but such a formula 
for soundings, when applied to an Indian river, mars its own object. 


See Appendix, Table V. 
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unless indeed it be based on the accumulated experience of years. That 
1 do not therefore crowd these pages with figures, is from a firm con- 
viction of their inutility. They are in fact positively injurious ; for 
when a practical man at a distance casts his eyes over the contents 
of a table, purporting to give the soundings in a river’s channel, and 
finds the least depth to be two fathoms, he very naturally concludes 
that a boat constructed to draw only nine feet, will navigate the said 
river. No conclusion could be more erroneous, the reasoning is suited 
to the equable streams of the new world; but not applicable to the 
ever-changing channels of our Indian rivers. To what other causes 
can we attribute that crude digest of a prospectus for introducing 
steam upon the Indus for commercial purposes, that lately reached 
this country from England, authenticated by names of the first rank 
and respectability in the mercantile world ? One of the articles in the 
proposed Joint Stock Company provided for stationing a ship of one 
thousand tons, (an old East Indiaman,) as a depot inside the river. 
Such a vessel could hardly come in sight of the Sindian coast. 
Lieutenant Charles’ survey of the mouths of the river has made us 
acquainted with their actual condition, and in another part of this 
report, what should be the draft of the Indus Steamers ;* and this 
decision is the result of a most careful examination of the river, both 
in its dry season and during its freshes. 


Sketch of a Reach below Sehewan . 
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IV . — Of the mode of Navigating the Indus. 

The diagram on the preceding page, represents a reach of the river 
below Sehcwan. The better to illustrate the figure, I shall suppose a 
boat deeply laden at the village Y is about to start on the downward 
voyage, and that her “ rneerbarf or man in charge of the boat, is 
a stranger to the river. Leaving the village, he would doubtless take 
the large channel indicated by the colored arrows, without regarding, 
if indeed they had been seen, the numerous offsets on the right hand ; 
when abreast of the shoal S, a decrease in the depth of water would 
for the first time apprise him of his having lost the fair channel, 
and shortly after this intimation had been received, the boat would 
ground on the bar G. Now by inspecting the sketch, it will be seen that 
between the villages X and Y, the deep channel has shifted from the 
left to the right bank of the river. The alteration has been effected by 
the silent drainage of the lateral channels O, P, E, and D, and 
by the unperceived departure of a large body of water over the bar 
extending from S to G into the back water F. E is the passage the 
boat should have pursued ; but this knowledge could only have been 
the result of a previous careful examination, appearances at starting 
being decidedly in favour of channel D. The nature of these changes 
will be rendered still more evident, by inspecting a section of the 
river’s bed. Take for example the following : — 

1st. Channel. 2nd. Channel. 


3 . 4 . 4 ^ 41 . 31 . 2 ^. 2 . 
3rd. Channel. 


3 3 3 1 

4 4 


14.14.2.24.24.2*. U.i.i. 24 -jsij*i* t 


1^.1£.1£.2.2.1. j fathoms. Such a line of soundings is not uncommon, 
though this one differs from the usual section in having an additional 
channel, two being the more usual number. The junction of these is 
not effected at a particular spot, but is, on the contrary, the result 
of a parallel course of many miles, during the whole of which distance 
the change is gradually being effected. They thus imperceptibly 
glide into each other ; and should the channel selected by a boat 
descending the river, be that which the stream is in the act of 
abandoning, she must be moved into the new formed channel as soon 
as a decrease of soundings gives warning of the fact. Now it i3 deserv- 
ing of remark, that when the necessity of change first becomes apparent. 
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there is seldom more than three-quarters of a fathom water on the 
spot separating the channels. Whether alterations in the channels 
of other large rivers are brought about in a similar manner, I am not 
aware ; but this peculiarity, if it can be so termed, is familiar to 
the boatmen on the Indus ; and with a description of the manner 
of their meeting it, and of the precautionary measures to which 
it gives rise, I shall conclude this notice of its navigation. 

No vessel with cargo on board makes a downward voyage unaided 
by a pilot boat; it is called here sooee , or guide. These are small 
cheap skiffs managed by a couple of men, one of whom standing on a 
platform in the bows gives the depth of water, while the other, with 
his scull over the stern, steers the boat. Cheap as the services of a 
pilot may be had, the protracted length of the voyage makes it a 
burden too weighty for a single cargo to bear, and the custom there- 
fore is, for boats to drop down the river in fleets, or by divisions, 
when sooees become so multiplied, that to every two or three large 
boats a tender is attached. Grain being the only freight, all ship- 
ments are made at a stated season of the year ; and as the quantity of 
corn produced on the banks of the Indus in autumn far exceeds that 
cut down in spring, the winter fleet outnumbers in an equal pro- 
portion that which takes its departure about midsummer. In February 
1837, when the river was at its lowest level, I counted forty- two grain 
laden boats pass Sehewan on their way to Hyderabad, whither the 
surplus of the Upper Provinces is yearly exported. 

The largest of these boats drew five feet and half an inch of water, 
and the manner of conducting the fleet was as follows: — When the 
day's stage has been fixed, a detachment of sooee went ahead to 
sound, into each boat there being, besides her own small complement, 
two or more of the doondalis men. On their arrival ail is bustle 
and noise in tjie fleet. The fastenings of the boats are cast off, the 
oars are plied, and the huge hulk, preceded by her guide, shears out 
into the stream. , 

If the meerbars have confidence in the channels, and the wind be 
fair, a large square sail is set, and the unwieldy doondah , deep though 
she be, outstrips her tender, and seems to skim the surface of the water; 
— such a fleet in motion is worth seeing. First, the large white sail of 
the headmost boat is discovered at the top of the reach, then another, 

3 u 
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and another, until the surface of the river becomes studded with those 
uncouth, yet really interesting objects. As may be supposed, this 
mode of navigation is tedious, the daily stages not averaging more 
than from ten to twenty miles. Delays too are not unfrequent in the 
dry season; but never exceed fifteen days, and rarely extend to half 
that number. 

When there is a prospect of a long detention, it is customary for 
large boats to transfer a portion of their cargo into smaller ones, and 
take it on board again when the shoal water is past. In high wind, 
the boats remain fast by the bank of the river. The two following 
Tables are inserted in illustration of the above remarks : — 

Tables , shewing the cargo draft of the largest boats upon the Indus, 
with the least water in the continuous channel , during the drg 
season of lt\ 3/. 


Draft of Boats. Channel. 


Class of Boats. 

Cubic Draft. 

Gunwale above 
water line. 

i 

j Places. 

! 

Depth. 


Ft. 

111. 


! 

1 

Ft. 

In. 

1st Class, .... 

5 

04 

10 Inches. 

Gooloo, .... 

3 

8 

2nd ditto, . . 

4 

9 

j 1) ditto. 

Lillong, . . 

4 

4 

3rd ditto, .... 

4 

3 

0 ditto. 

jJNIycotta, . . 

4 

8 

4th ditto, . . . . 


3 

i 7 ditto. 

SBuIalpoor, . 

4 

1 

5th ditto,* . . . 

1 3 

0 

1 5* ditto. 

Kaira, ....! 

1 4 

8 


The places in the above Table are all situated between Sehewan and 
Roree ; but they furnish a good example of the depth in other places. 

Boats descending in the freshes, proceed as above described. In this 
season the length of the voyage is much shortened, though attended 
with considerably more risk. A pilot is still required; but a previous 
examination of the channel is not always considered necessary. 

The following Table gives a statement of the downward voyage at 
opposite seasons of the year. It embraces the whole navigable extent 
of the river, and includes Pilotage where such a custom prevails. The 
voyages are such as are rarely performed even by Sinde boats, even 
when the river is clear, and other circumstances favourable. 
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The Downward Voyage. 


Stages. I Dry Season. Freshes, i Pilotage. 


Attock to Kalabagh, 

1 A Days 

1 

Days 



Kalabagh to Dera Ismail 





Khan, 

7 ditto. 

2 

do. 

(5 Rupees 

Dera Ismail Khan to Dera 




Ghazee Khan, 

10 ditto. 


do. 

i> do. 

Dera Ghazee Khan to Mit- 





tun, 

Mittun to Iioree, ... 

4 ditto. 

2 

do. 

3 do. 

6 ditto. 

3-A- 

do. 

a boat 1811s. 

lloree to Sehewan, 

7 ditto. 

4" 

do. 

do. 10 do. 

Sehewan to Hyderabad, 

3 ditto. 

2 

do. 

do. 12 do. 

Hyderabad to Sea, 

2^ ditto. 

2 

do. 

do. 12 do. 

Total .... 

4 1 Days. 

1 20 Days. 



The upward voyage is performed by the aid of the wind and 
track rope. This last mode of procedure is slow, but certain ; and 


averages about eight koss, or thirteen miles, a day. With a strong 
favourable breeze, the daily progress is increased to twelve and 
eighteen koss. The prevailing winds during the year, and their 
consequent influence on the navigation of the river, are given under 
the next head, and it will there be seen that the freshes, far from 
presenting any obstacle to the upward voyage, are more favourable 
to it than otherwise. During their continuance, a south wind blows 
from the sea to Kalabagh ; and though less steady on the Upper Indus 
than in the lower part of the river, it is a great service to navigation, 
since the time consumed by an up-river voyage, in the dry season, 
may be stated as one-lialf in excess of that required to perform it 
in the swell. Annexed is a Table, shewing the relative time occupied 
by the voyage at opposite seasons of the year : — 


The Upward Voyage. 


Stages. 

Dry Season. 

Freshes. 

Seaport to Hyderabad, 

15 Days. 

7 Days. 

Hyderabad to Sehewan, 

8 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

Sehewan to lloree, . 

14 ditto. 

7 ditto. 

lloree to Mittun, 

14 ditto. 

8 Jr ditto. 

Mittun to Dera Ghazee Khan, 

Dera Ghazee Khan to Dera Ismail 

10 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

Khan, 

11 ditto. 

10 ditto. 

Dera Ismail Khan to Kalabagh, 

12 ditto. 

7 ditto. 

Kalabagh to Attock, 

15 ditto. 

Impracticable. 

Total, . . 

107 Days. 

4f>i Days. 
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Of the foregoing Tables it may be remarked, that under a different 
management, the number of days occupied in performing the voyages, 
especially up-river in the dry season, will be much reduced. At 
present, time is no object to the Sindian ; and besides, he loads his 
boats so deep, that the ripple caused by only a moderate breeze, en- 
dangers her safety. 


V . — Of the Winds and Weather in the Valley of the Indus . 

The prevailing winds of the Indus conform to the direction of 
the river, blowing for six months up the stream, and as many down 
it. From April to September the breeze is southerly, and during 
the other months of the year it comes from the north. An east wind 
of twelve hours' continuance is rarely felt. When a change in the 
prevailing direction takes place, the wind veers by the west from 
10 p. m. till noon of the following day; the wind is usually fresh. 
The evening and afternoon too often oppressive, for want of the usual 
breeze. This last remark is, however, more especially applicable 
to the weather on the Upper Indus. 

In Lower Sinde it is often just the reverse, the breeze there freshen- 
ing up about 3 p. m. However warm the day may have been, the 
nights, with few exceptions, are cool. A more particular account 
of the prevailing winds will be found in the annexed Table : — 


Prevailing Winds. 


Months. 


January, . . 
February, . . 
March, 
April, 

May, 

J une, 

July, 

August, . . 
September, 
October, . • 
November, . . 
December, . . 


North. 

South. 

29 

2 

22 

6 

17 

13 

7 

15 

1 

•29 

0 

28 

0 

28 

6 

27 

0 

24 

i 


Calm and Variable. 


0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 
0 
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The south wind . — It reaches Kalabagh at theentrance of the moun- 
tains, and last year was as fresh and steady upon the Upper as oil the 
Lower Indus. This wind is believed by the boatmen of the latter to 
cease at Sehewan, and in my report on the inundation in 1 836 I men- 
tioned the circumstance. Such, however, is not exactly the case. 
South of Sehewan a spur from the Hala mountains comes down upon 
the Indus, which intercepts the breeze, and turns it off from the river, 
so that above the town for many miles calms and sultry weather are 
characteristic of a season remarkable at other places for the steadiness 
of the prevailing wind ; yet though this peculiarity is thus shown to 
be local, another circumstance leads me to think, (contrary to my own 
experience,) that the south wind is less fresh upon the Upper Indus 
than lower down the river. Above Roree the boats have but a single 

reef band in their sails, while at Hyderabad it is no uncommon thing 

* 

to see them scudding before the breeze with their sails double and 
even triple reefed. 

The north wind is not so steady as the south, but is oftener more 
violent while it lasts ; clouds of sand darken the air, and compel the 
trackers to bring their boat to the bank. This wind is cold in 
November, December, January, and February ; the thermometer at 
sunrise is often but a few degrees above the freezing point. During 
the season that northerly winds prevail, gales from the south are not 
infrequent. These are always scarce, and usually, last three days. 
The change is marked by cloudy, rainy weather, lightning, and 
thunder. 

Variable Winds . — During those sultry breezes that follow the daily 
lulling of the prevailing wind, the calm is often agreeably broken by 
light breezes off the river. 

These are seldom sufficiently strong or lasting to benefit navigation, 
but in tempering the heat of the atmosphere, and conducing to the 
health of the numerous tribes that dwell on the banks of this river, 
they serve an important purpose. 

Storms . — Plenty of warning is always given, and ample time 
afforded to secure the boat, which should be done either under the 
weather bank of the river, or the lee side of an island or sand bank. 
An unsheltered position in deep water, with the open river to wind- 
ward, generally settles the fate of an Indus boat. If loaded, she 
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at once fills and goes*down, and if empty, the shaking produced by 
a short chopping sea soon opens the seams of a vessel that has no beams 
to hold her frame together. 

In a river danger from this cause may appear slight; but when the 
stream and wind are opposed to each other, a short breaking sea 
is formed, that will swamp a six-oared cutter at a grapling. Most of 
the boats that are lost on the Indus, are wrecked in the manner here 
described. Gales of wind are experienced throughout the whole 
line of the Indus. They are more frequent near the mountains, 
than in the neighbourhood of the sea. 


VI . — Of the Boats upon the Indus. 

The boats upon the Indus^ are of simple construction, and their 
figure is perhaps the best that could be given, considering the kind of 
navigation in which they are employed. They are easily constructed, 
not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo, no form could be better 
devised. Their proportions though not elegant, are pleasing, and 
tracking or under sail, their appearance is pretty. 

The employment of the Indus craft is confined to harvesting the 
crop, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel. For these 
purposes, the supply is ample. Second, between the sea and Attock two 
kinds of vessels are in use, the zohruk on the Upper, and the doondah 
upon the Lower Indus. In boats belonging to the latter class, a slight 
difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this 
description of vessel the moohanah , (boatman,) enumerates more than 
one variety. But before particularizing each, a description of the doon- 
dah is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are shared alike by them 
all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel on the river : — 

Form and method of construction . — The hull or body of the boat 
is formed by the junction of three detached pieces, namely, two sides 
and a bottom — at variance with our ideas of naval architecture ; the 
three parts are first separately completed, and then brought together 
as a cabinet-maker does the side of a box. The junction is thus 
effected : when each of the three parts that are to form the whole is com- 
pleted in itself, the sides are carried to the bottom of the boat, and at 
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once secured by crooked pieces of timber to the flat future bottom of 
the doondah. To bring the bow and stern up to the corresponding 
parts of the side is more difficult; and to effect this, many days are 
necessary. Where the bow and the stern are to rise, the planks are 
lubricated with a certain composition, which gives them a tendency to 
curve upwards, and this is further increased by the application of force. 
The extremes thus risen, a tackle is stretched between them, and by 
constant application of the heating mixture, and a daily pull upon the 
purchase, they rise to the required angle, and are secured to the side, 
while an advantageous curve is imparted by this process to the plank 
in the boat's bottom. The bow of the doondah is a broad inclined 
plane, making an angle of about 20° with the surface of the water. 
The stern is of the same figure, but subtends double the angle. 

Advantages of this construction .—^ To the slight curve in her 
bottom planks she is indebted for the following advantages : — In 
descending a river, should she strike upon a sand bank the boat turns 
like a top, and presents no stationary point for the stream to act 
against. A merely flat-bottomed vessel would probably shew her 
broadside, and the stronger the current was running, the greater 
would be the difficulty in getting such a boat again into deep water. 
Thus in a situation where the doondah experiences but a little incon- 
venience, and occasionally it may be a few hours’ detention, a boat of 
another and but a slightly altered form would be very awkwardly 
placed, though her safety might not be actually endangered. In 
passing through eddies, the common or wedged -shaped bow dips con- 
siderably, while the form of the doondah* & prow has a tendency to 
lighten her draft, and the more rapid the current or the greater her 
velocity, the more buoyant she floats. When forced out or against 
the river’s banks — an accident which the defective steerage of the 
doondah renders of frequent occurrence in tracking — the form of her 
bow, where the bank is not too high, parries the violence of the shock. 
A greater defect in the commop wedged-shaped bow for river navi- 
gation, (at least in those of the Indus, where the current is very 
irregular,) is the surface it presents for currents or cross-currents to 
act against ; these force the boat from its course, and deprive the helm 
of its power. In tracking this is often seen ; and I can remember 
rather a ludicrous instance which occurred to the Indus Steamer, 
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whilst coming up the river to Hyderabad in 1836. The day to which 
I allude, it was necessary to second the power of the engine by a 
tracking party on shore, and a number of Hindoo countrymen were 
employed for the purpose. All went on well, till the bow of the boat got 
inclined to the direction of the current, when out she shot like an 
arrow into the stream, and with her dragged the trackers. 

Casting off the drag rope prevented accident ; but the situation 
in which it left the Hindoos, was not a little grotesque. Between 
the firm ground and the river lay a strip of recently placed alluvium, 
and in this the Sindees were planted at various depths, from the middle 
downwards. 

The present great defect in the form of the doondah is bad steerage. 
By rounding her quarter, and making other judicious alterations, 
this could be improved. To fit them for conveying merchandize, 
they require to be stronger built; and for the convenience of the 
merchant, to have better accommodation ; in fact to be restored to 
the state in which an early traveller, Captain Hamilton, described 
them when trade flourished by the Indus, and its arrangements 
were such as to attract the notice of an intelligent European. 

Rig of the Boats . — The masts are poised upon strong beams resting 
athwart the gunwales. Moving on this fulcrum their management 
is easy, and the masts can be lowered down or placed upright at 
pleasure. 

The sail is hoisted behind in preference to before the mast for 
several reasons, the principal of which is, that as the boat sails only 
with a favourable wind, it is never necessary to brace or haul up 
the yard, and fewer hands suffice to manage the boat. 

The Jumptee is the state barge of the Sinde Ameers, and is used 
by them and their principal officers on all occasions, whether of 
business or pleasure. Perhaps the appearance of this boat, as she 
approaches the capital, is more characterestic of the Indus and of 
Sinde, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day 
her mcerbar puts on clean clothes, and the national cap received 
from the Ameers on a recent river excursion. The bright hues of 
the cap, formed by the gaudiest coloured chintz, vie with those of 
a Kilmarnock bonnet, or a Paisley tartan. The crew are dressed 
becoming the occasion, and as they bend to the track rope, the breeze 
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distends their ample robes, and a further character of stateliness 
is imparted to th cjumptee. Large red flags were over her stern, and 
from the raking mast streams a long party-colored pendant that anon 
skims the water, as the breeze lulls and freshens. In the bow of 
the boat is a small crimson pavillion, in which royalty reclines, and 
in the other extreme of the vessel, a roomy cabin of elaborately carved 
work, for its numerous attendants. 

The steersman on an elevated platform, stands in bold relief, and 
while he guides the boat, encourages the trackers. The jumptee's crew 
are a noisy set ; but for aged men, wonderfully good humoured. They 
arc divided into two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of 
good bang, as sailors are to grog. These boats are decked, and of consi- 
derable tonnage. One which I saw at Hyderabad, measured one hundred 
and twenty feet over all, with a beam of 18 i feet ; her draft of water 
was two feet six inches, she pulled six* oars, and had a crew of thirty 
men. They are built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughribee 
and Curatchee. Jumptees are seldom lost ; the only danger to which 
they are liable is that of having their bottom pierced by sunken trees. 
Their more substantial build keeps the frame of the boat together 
in situations where the poor-pieced shell of a doondah would fall asun- 
der. The doondah is the cargo boat of Sinde ; her principal and almost 
her sole employment being, the transport of grain. 

The Cowtell. — This again is the ferry boat of Sinde ; her construc- 
tion adapts her for this service, and for conveying houses up and down 
the river. From her great beam and high draft of water, she is a 
faster boat than the doondah . In all their excursions on the river, the 
Ameers are accompanied by many boats of this description. The class 
is not numerous, and most of the boats are the property of govern- 
ment. 

The doondee is common from the sea to Mittun, and the boat most 
generally used in the fisheries, both upon the river and its dunds , 
(small lakes). It is the smallest description of vessel upon the Indus, 
and at the same time one of the most useful. Two men are ample to 
its management ; but a man and wife are its usual crew. 

The '/johruk. — What the doondah is in Sinde, the zohruk is upon 
the Upper Indus, namely, the common cargo boat of the country. The 

* So in MS. ? 1G oavs i* ft 
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planks of this vessel are held together by clamps instead of nails, and 
the junction is often neatly enough executed. This class of boats is not 
so strong as the doondah , but they sail faster and draw less water. 
They are more roomy than the doondah , and though less adapted for 
the conveyance of goods, are much superior for transporting troops. 

The Duggah. — This is the clumsiest, and at the same time, the 
strongest built boat upon the Indus. She is confined to that rocky 
and dangerous part of the coast, between Kalabagh and Attock. The 
form of the boat differs but slightly from that of the doondah . The 
duggah has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindean word 
for cow, and the awkward sluggish motion of this boat shews that 
it has not been misapplied. If the duggah drops down the river 
to Mittun, there she must remain, and be sold for whatever sum she 
will bring; for to drag her up against the stream to Kalabagh, would 
cost more money in the hire of men, than the boat is worth. 

Management of the Boats. — Under sail the very best of them will 
not be within eight or nine points of the wind. Dropping down the 
river with a contrary wind, the mast is unshipped, as also the rudder, 
and the latter is replaced by two sculls. Should the wind blow strong, 
a boat without cargo can make no progress, and the safety of one 
laden, is endangered by the chopping sea it raises. 

Tracking is performed as follows: — the boat is provided with a 
track rope at least a hundred fathoms long ; it is rove through the 
uppermost sheave-hole at the mast head, and the inner end fastened 
to the rail or platform on which the steersman is standing. On the 
hauling post before the mast, is a guy, called a “ laghf the lower end 
of which passes through a ring bolt in the bow of the boat. This 
guy is of as much utility as the helm itself. Before the boat starts 
the track rope is middled, and the inner half coiled down under 
the feet of the steersman : one man is stationed by the guy, and the 
remainder of the crew toggle on to the shore part of the line. Thus 
yoked they march at the rate of two miles an hour up to the knees, 
often higher, in water or in mud. Whilst thus advancing the foremost 
walker calls out “ shoal water,” on which the inner end of the clog 
rope is let go, the guy eased off, the helm put to one side or the other, 
as the case may be, and the boat thus relieved, avoids taking the 
ground by shooting out into the stream. The sho$l passed, the guy 
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is shortened, the line again middled, and the crew advance at the 
same slow pace as before. Boats should have two track ropes, and 
when turning the bends of the reaches, both should be on shore. 
They should also be provided with a heavy grapnel to drop, in the 
event of accident to the track ropes. 

The steep banks in bends of the river should be avoided, for under 
it circles a current in a contrary direction to that of the main stream, 
the quick gyratory motion of which is constantly exerted to the 
destruction of the bank, and that of such boats as frequent it.* 

Boat Building, Materials , Suggestions . — Boats are constructed 
according to established usage, which has fixed a proportion between the 
beam and length of each boat. The tonnage is calculated on the boat's 
bottom, from the point where the stem and stern rise. The angle at 
which it takes place is matter of taste, a high projecting stern improves 
the steerage, and a low bow gives speed. The banks of the Indus are 
deficient in almost every article used in constructing the boats on the 
river. The Lower Sinde is supplied with plank and spars from the 
Malabar coast, and with coir and cordage from the same quarter. The 
Ameers of Hyderabad, are, however, the chief, almost the sole pur- 
chasers. The Moohana, unable to give the high price asked by Cutch 
boatmen for teak plank, exhibit both skill and ingenuity in building 
boats of timber of their own country's growth ; for this the orchard is 
robbed, and the country for miles round laid under contribution. In 
the bottom of a single boat, teak, baire, fir, babool, and the correct 
tree are sometimes seen together, and in the same extent of workman- 
ship, six hundred and seventy three patches have been counted. 

The Upper Indus is principally supplied from the banks of the 
Chenaub, where the talee tree, the sissoo of Hindostan, is seen with a 
trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference. Three such trees furnish 
plank enough to build a large sized zohruk. 

The Attock boats are built of good fir, brought down the Cabool 
river, and from the forest of the Lower Himalaya. 

Iron Work . — The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the 
upper portion of the river from the mines of Bunnoo and Badjour. 


* See an example of this in Table VI. of the Appendix, headed Irregularities in 
l he bed of the Indus. 
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It is customary to purchase the latter in the matrix, and to allow 
a per centage to the blacksmith who smelts the ore, and works it up 
into nails. 

Cordage . — Upon the Upper Indus the rope is either of hemp, or 
formed from the culm of certain tall reedy grasses, very plentiful on 
the banks of this river. 

The tools of the Sinde carpenter are as little diversified in form as 
those used by the same class of artificers in India. The absence of 
good material to work upon sharpens his inventive powers, and gives 
a manual dexterity that improves the execution of whatever he may 
have to do, when really good timber comes before him. If a curve is to 
be imparted to one or a dozen planks united, chaff moistened with 
water is the Sinde carpenter's store ; or what answers the purpose still 
better, the dung of animals, and more especially that of sheep. 

Teak-built boats are much prized by the Moohana , as are those of 
cedar and fir construction, which come from Pind Dadun Khan, on the 
Jalum. Such boats, when well put together, will run forty years; but 
from seven to ten is the duration of those patched up with the jungle 
wood of the country ; and if care has not been used to see that the 
wood employed in her construction was originally well seasoned and 
selected, a less number of years brings on the decrepitude of age, when 
to delay a thorough repair, is to lose the boat. 

Adaption of the Indus Boats, for the transport of military stores. 
— They are not calculated to bear the weight of ordnance, such as a 
battering train ; and at the present moment there is not a boat upon 
the river, which a Committee would declare efficient for the transport 
of these heavy guns. For this purpose, the boat should have a per- 
fectly flat bottom, that the weight of metal may be equally distribu- 
ted over the immersed portion of the hull. The sides too require to be 
fixed to the bottom in a more secure manner than is at present custom- 
ary. The knees which connect them should be formed of iron, in 
preference to wood. If shot is to ,be carried, the bottom of the boat 
should be planked over the beams, as well as under them. The latter 
is all that is done at present ; but if this is not guarded against, the 
nails will draw, and the shot fall through. 

Should it become desirable to increase the amount of tonnage upon 
the Indus, boats could be built at Bombay, Hyderabad in Sinde, or 
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Pind Dadun Khan in the Punjab. If at the former place, it would be 
desirable there only to prepare the frame ; but to build the boat, that 
is, to put her together in the river, good artificers are to be had in the 
country ; but the introduction of a few superior workmen from the 
dockyard, with a clever native foreman or overseer would be necessary. 
A smith is an indispensable accompaniment, and when steamers are 
introduced, this establishment should, to be efficient, be possessed of 
science, material, and skill. If Hyderabad were to be selected for build, 
ing boats, still all the material must come from Bombay. If Pind 
Dadun Khan had the preference, a small supply of cedar plank might 
be there calculated upon, and the services of better workmen than are 
to be procured in Sinde. 

Boat Hire . — In this charge there is some incongruity ; yet it does 
not appear to exceed the rate of hire that prevails upon the Ganges.* 


VII. — Of Steam Vessels for the Indus. 

Naturally solicitous to be acquainted with the present state of inter- 
nal steam navigation upon the Ganges, on presenting Government 
with the result of my experience on this river, I addressed a letter, 
forwarding a list of queries on the subject, to Mr. C. B. Greenlaw of 
Calcutta, and through the kindness of that gentleman, I have been 
favoured with the accompanying valuable report from the pen of 
Captain Johnston, controller of Government steam vessels, — an officer 
more conversant with these matters than any man in India. In sub- 
mitting this document to his Lordship the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, I will only remark, that in every essential point the class of vessels 
described by Captain Johnston, seems well suited to the Tndus, and the 
economy that pervades the steam establishment upon the Ganges, 
is worthy of imitation here. 

Towards the close of the year J835, when the Indus steamer arrived 
off Hyderabad, one of the Sinde Ameers expressed a wish to be possessed 
of a similar, but a more powerful vessel. Captain Burnes, who was then 
at that court, requested my opinion on the description of vessel best suited 

* Sec Appendix, Tables IV, VII, VI 11 , lbr the tonnage, price, and hire of Indus 
"oats. 
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for the Indus, and from the reply to his communication, the following 
paragraph is an extract, from which it will be observed, that I had then' 
fixed for the draft of an Indus steamer, the exact number of inches, 
which boats upon the Ganges draw. 

Paragraph 1 Uh. — “ In a preceding paragraph, I stated that powerful 
vessels were required on the Indus ; the reason is this : In some parts 
of the stream, the current has a velocity of five and six knots an hour.* 
It will, therefore, be wise to possess a sufficient power, since steam is 
now so under controul, that in the downward voyage, where accidents 
are more liable to occur, it can be reduced at pleasure ; but if the 
engines be originally too weak, a new boat is a costly remedy. Two 
feet six inches is a good draft of water, and ought not to be exceeded, 
the boat to have great beam, not much length, and no keel.” 


Remarks on the Steam Boats of the Ganges, furnished hg their Control- 
ler , Lieut . Johnston , R. N. 

“ Four iron steam boats are now employed in inland communication ; 
each steam boat is 125 feet long over all, 22 feet broad, and tows an 
accommodation boat of the same length, and 20 feet broad, with a hold 
of five feet deep, capable of towing 4000 feet of cargo, weighing 40 
tons, the boat’s draft when so loaded, not exceeding 30 inches. The 
iron sides of the boat are 5 feet deep, above that is a light superstruc- 
tion of wood in the accommodation boat; between the deck, which 
forms the hold and the deck on which the crew and passengers walk, 
the height is nearly 7 feet, and the included space from one end of the 
vessel to within 20 of the other, or fore end, is divided into cabins and 
dining rooms, &c. Fourteen cabins are available to passengers ; four 
of 12 feet by 9 ; four of 9 by 8^ ; and six of 8-J- by ; a dining room 
20 by 12 ; two bathing rooms ; two pantry or store-rooms, a butler’s 
room ; guard room, and two cabins 'for officers. Each cabin has a 
water closet ; the windows or Venetians are 4 feet deep by wide. In 
the steam boat, the iron side is continued up in the centre to the height 
of the beams, which carry the paddle shafts, and the light paddle boxes 


* I had not, when thia was written, seen the Indus during its freshes. 
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are of wood. The engines are double, of 60 horse power, oscillating ; 
they consume of Burdwan coal about 10 pounds per horse power per 
hour, and carry at a draft of 30 inches, about 450 maunds. In 
the steamer there is a large cabin abaft the boiler, not habitable 
by Europeans in the warm weather; but very comfortable in the 
cold. Before the engines, there are two cabins on each side, 8 
feet by 5, with a space between that forms a mess room. There is 
also a very light cabin on the deck of J inch board 8 feet by 10 ; the 
engines are before the boiler ; the steamers have one mast and top-mast, 
on which they set square sails when the wind is fair. The boat, 
(a good stout cutter,) is always towed close up to the stern of the 
accommodation boat. The anchors are 4 and 5 cwt., besides stream 
and kedge anchors, grapnels, &c. They are well furnished with 
ground tackle ; chain cables are alone used. The diameter of the 
paddle wheel is 16 feet, the breadth 6, the board 6 feet long, 8 inches 
deep, and 18 on each wheel : they are preferred of fir, and are 2 inches 
thick. The centre board, when the vessel has her coal on board, is 
3 inches below the water surface. The greatest speed of the steamer 
when alone, is 9 statute miles an hour ; with the accommodation boat 
v in tow, 7 miles. 

“ The contractors have their coal in depots on shore, and send it in 
boats to the steamers when they cannot lay along- side the bank. Coal 
is taken by weight, and one hour allowed for the delivery of one 
hundred maunds. * 

“In the bow of the accommodation boat and in the stern of the steam- 
er, are fixed strong posts well secured, and at the same height a saddle 
is bolted on each, and protected by an iron plate. An iron hoop 6 
inches deep is on the post also above the saddle, in contact with it ; 
a beam of 18 feet long, 14 inches broad, and 5 inches thick, with 
jaws at each end, connects the boats by resting with its two ends 
on the saddles, and is secured round the posts with a chain with 
a hook and lever, so as by letting go the end of the lever, to detach the 
chain in an instant, and allow the boats to separate. There are also 
hawsers from each bow of the accommodation boat to the paddle boxes 
of the steamer, which serve to guide the boats, and assist the steering ; 
the following boat acting as a powerful rudder to the preceding one. 
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“ Progress is more easy and safe up the Ganges during the dry 
season. There is little danger at any time in ascending the streams, 
but much in coming down ; most during the dry season, when the 
channels are all defined, and the commanders are instructed to come 
with great caution, dropping through the difficult reaches with the head 
of the boats up the stream. They are instructed to consider the pre- 
servation of the boats the first consideration ; speed a secondary one. 
In the dry season, the voyage downwards frequently occupies sixteen 
or seventeen days ; in the swell five, six, seven, and ten ; the upward 
voyage during the greatest strength of the current occupies from twen- 
ty-five to thirty days ; at other times nineteen to twenty- three, and 
twenty-five in the swell. The current of the Ganges is seven miles in 
the dry season. 

“ The boats in the swell can generally evade the strength of the cur- 
rent by running over, or on the edge of sands ; in the dry season they 
must generally encounter it in full force. 

“ There is an establishment of Pilots, (native fishermen.) The dis- 
tances vary from eighteen to twenty-six miles, through which they are 
required to be acquainted with the channels ; nevertheless, a boat seldom 
makes a voyage without grounding, and the principal injury the boats 
sustain, is coming in contact ; under these circumstances, it is nearly 
confined to the superstructure. On one occasion only a pair of boats 
suffered under water, being thrown against rocks by a strong eddy when 
descending under steam ; each boat had a hole forced through the 
bottom ; they were easily stopped, the injury being confined to the por- 
tion of metal actually in contact with the rock. A wooden boat would 
have been shattered by the concussion. 

“ It would not be possible to construct wooden boats to retain their 
form as the light draft the iron boats do ; and I can conceive no means 
of improving on the boats we have, limited, as by the nature of the 
rivers we are, to length and draft of water. I believe, that for the 
Ganges above Allahabad it will be in* my power to fix a steam boat 
not to draw more than 22 inches, with 24 hours’ fuel, the economy of 
weight will be confined to the superstructure, the iron hull being the 
same in point of form and dimensions as those now plying, the metal 
a little higher.” (Signed) Jamf.s II. Johnston. 
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There is one point in the above report, where I conceive a different 
arrangement must be made upon the Indus to what prevails on the 
Ganges. Most of the fuel depdts oil the Indus must be afloat. If 
wood firing is used, there is no alternative, for otherwise the time lost 
taking it on board will cancel .all the other advantages of steam. 

The banks of the Ganges are high, substantial, and compared to the 
banks of this river — permanent. Towns overlook the river ghauts, or 
landing places are constructed on the banks, and the steam boat at 
most of the stations has only to shore alongside the ghaut and receive 
her fuel. 

It is very different with the Indus. Towns stand within two~miles of 
the river, and the banks are ever varying their outline. I would there- 
fore recommend that large manageable flats be used for this purpose, and 
anchored at such distances apart as subsequent experience may suggest ; 
their draft should be restricted to 3 feet 6 inches, and each should 
have a small boat attached, by which means the crew of the flat 
would be able to keep the floating well supplied from the shore store. 

I am further of opinion, that were the zohaulCs defective steerage 
overcome, steamers built upon her model will prove efficient boats. 


VIII . — Of Fuel for Steam Boats. 

The jungle on the banks of the Indus contains the following trees: — 

1. Manyrove . — Found in the Delta, is plentiful, and burns well. 
Though it attains no great height, it has sometimes a circumference 
of 1 2 feet. 

2. Kundie . — Rarely exceeds 9 feet in height, and is found, though 
not confined to the locality under the Lukkee mountains, between Chand- 
kote and Sehewan. In Lower Sinde, this wood is scarce ; but twelve 
miles south of Mittun, on the west bank of the river, is an extensive 
jungle, in which this is the most common tree ; the hardness of its fibre 
and the crookedness of its grain* make it in great request among the 
boat- builders. 

3. Bawi . — Little of this wood is seen below Hyderabad ; but between 
that capital and Sehewan the tree is common. As a fuel, it is useless. 

4. Jail or Pello . — This tree is found in every part of the river’s course. 
Between the river and Desert, two descriptions of trees prevail. Tama- 

3 v 
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risk fringes the river, Jail or Pelloo the desert ; the latter as a fuel is 
not superior to Baun. 

5. Tamarisk . — From the sea to Kalabagh, this wood is more or less 
plentiful ; almost any quantity of it is procurable ; but the large wood is 
distant from one to twelve miles from the Indus, and considerable 
expence and delay must necessarily be incurred in transporting it to the 
river. Tamarisk is the common firewood of this country. 

6. Kurreel. — It is plentiful in Sinde ; but makes an indifferent fuel ; 
it gives out volumes of smoke, but emits no flame. This wood is gene- 
rally crooked, and its fibre being hard, it is advantageously used for 
knees of boats, and wherever curved lines, strength, and durability 
are sought to be combined. 

7. Loohera. — Between lake Munch ur and the mountains, grows 
a tree of this name, of a dwarfish size, and very common ; as a fuel it is 
even worse than the last described. 

8. Tallee. — This tree is not common on the banks of the Indus, and 
the few that do occur, are found near villages, in single trees. It 
attains a large size, and is much in request amongst the boat-builders. 
It burns well ; but the tree is too valuable to be cut down solely for 
firewood. 

9. Rahool or Rubber. — This tree is plentiful in Sinde; but becomes 
less as we ascend the river. It makes an excellent fuel. 

Shikargahs or Hunting Forests. — They are numerous below Sehe- 
wan ; but above that town, they are not found. The trees they contain 
are mostly Tamarisk and Babool. These forests at some places fringe the 
river for three and four miles; but their medium width seldom exceeds 
one. In a few of them are trees of a large size ; but far the greater 
number are merely extensive thickets, containing saplings of sorts, tall 
grass, and reeds, the spontaneous offspring of a rank inundated soil. 

In December 1835, I made several experiments with the Indus 
steamer to ascertain' the relative strength of wood and coal fuel. The 
result was as follows : — Tamarisk, When newly cut down, would not 
generate enough steam to keep the engine, though working only one- 
half power. If the billets were large and thoroughly dry, it answered 
the purpose better; though I consider this wood at best but a very 
indifferent fuel. Mangrove and the Babool trees are much superior ; 
burning equal proportions of the two last, the furnaces were reple- 
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uished once in seven minutes : with coal, (not however of a very good 
quality,) every fifteen. Coal has thus an advantage over wood fuel 
in something more than the proportion of two to one, and when the 
superior performance of machinery driven by the former is taken into 
account, it is doubtful which is the more economical plan to navigate 
the Indus, with coal from England, or the jungle now growing upon its 
banks.* The question resolves itself simply into one of expence, for 
there is wood enough on the banks of the Indus, to keep two or more 
steamers constantly plying for years to come. 

On this subject, Captain Johnston, the Controller of Government. 
Steam Vessels, has made several experiments with steam boats on the 
Ganges. The result is already before Government ; but having obtained, 
through the kindness of that officer, a copy of his report, the nature and 
value of its contents is my apology for introducing it here. 

Report on the relative value of Wood and Coal \ by Captain Johnston , 
the Controller of Government Steam Vessels. 

On Friday the 27th instant, I ordered the steam to be got up on 
board the Experiment Flat , and ran for two hours on the ebb tide be- 
tween Fort William and the Reach below Budgebudge, and consumed 
nine and half maunds of coal, making on an average 29 revolutions. I 
then returned with a flood tide, and in two hours consumed ll| maunds 
of wood, making on an average 21 revolutions. I also noted the time 
we were running the same distances under coal and wood stearn ; the 
periods were 90 minutes with coal, and 112 with wood; great care 
and persevering attention were required in the stocking with wood 
to keep the steam up, and twice the engines were nearly at rest from 
the steam failing. Admitting that the revolutions of the wheel on the 
strokes of the piston in the cylinder measure the steam expanded in 

any given time, the coal would have supplied the cylinder 6960 times. 

The wood,... ... * ... ... 5040 

• ■ 

Making a difference of ... ... 1920 

* Coal has been discovered on both banks of the Indus; the locality is the salt range, 
in the parallel of 32° North, deposits extending in a longitudinal direction; but not in 
a North and South one. Ten specimens from the West bank procured by Captain 
Burncs have been analized by Mr. Prinsep, and four of them pronounced to be the 
purest form of mineral coal. Those forwarded by me, and discovered on the East bank, 
have not yet been examined. 
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measures, which at 42 per minute, would have required 45J minutes 
longer of the consumption of wood to have completed, which at the 
rate of 1 1 £ maunds in 240 minutes, would have required 4£ maunds 
nearly, which added to 1 1£ would make 15^ maunds of wood to pro- 
duce the same quantity of steam as 9 J maunds of coal ; but it has been 
seen, that owing to the weakness of the steam provided by the consump- 
tion of wood to perform the same distance, required ^ or one-sixth 
more time nearly, a detention most injurious to the interest of Internal 
Steam Navigation. 

3 Oth October , 1837. (Signed) J. H. Johnston, Controller. 


IX . — Of the Inundation. 

Like all other large rivers, the Indus is subject to a periodical in- 
crease of its water ; during the continuation of which, it inundates a 
large tract of country. The river rises in March, and falls in September. 
From Mittun upwards, I have delineated the flooded district upon 
the chart ; but in tracing their boundaries between that district and the 
sea, I labour under the disadvantage of having to draw my material 
as much from hearsay as personal observation. 

It may in this place be observed, that the valley of the Lower Indus 
owes its crops entirely to the yearly swell of its river. 

The soil of Sinde is naturally poor, producing spontaneously the pro- 
ducts of the desert ; but save within the belt of inundation, neither grain 
for man or grass for cattle. Even here grass is scanty and coarse ; a 
turf is a thing unknown on the banks of the Indus, and the Islands in 
the stream below Bukkur are nothing more than naked sand banks. Two 
consecutive crops exhaust the soil, unless manured. The natives it is 
true liken it to gold ; but the comparison would be more just if applied 
to the river, the cause of all its fertility/ On the banks of the Upper 
Indus the soil improves, and were such subject not irrelevant to this re- 
port, I might proceed to adduce the proof of this assertion, and to in- 
vestigate the cause of so apparent an anomaly. 

In some respects, the annual swelling of the Indus is attended with 
peculiar phenomena. One year the country on its right bank is so 
deluged, that towns and villages, though protected by strong dams, 
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are threatened with inundation ; while on the opposite side of the 
river, there may be found, during the same season, a difficulty of 
irrigation. In thus distributing its favour, the stream exhibits more 
of constancy than caprice, for when once it has taken to either of the 
banks, it adheres for a scries of years to the favoured side. Another 
circumstance merits notice. The Missisippi when in flood, as we 
learn from Audubon, the talented American ornithologist, inundates 
the valley to a large extent ; at that season the Squatter and a Lumber 
river canoe pierce the thickest depths of the forest, while flat boats 
of great burden, and steamers of noble dimensions, are seen moored 
to stately trees overhanging its banks. The Ganges in the lower part 
of its course, overflows its banks in a similar manner to the Missisippi. 
During the S. W., or rainy monsoon, when the former river is in flood, 
the whole of its Sunderbunds, or Delta lands are, according to Rennel, 
submerged. With the Indus it is different. Inundation here is more 
often partial than general, and at the height of its freshes, the Persian 
wheel may be seen watering fields on the verge of its banks. The 
Kurreef and Rubhee (Autumn and Spring) harvest affords the most 
conclusive evidence in this case. The crops of the first are produced 
from an irrigated, and those of the latter from an inundated, soil ; while 
the weight of the Kurreef harvest is to that of the Rubhee nearly as 
two to one. 

On inspecting the accompanying chart of the Upper Indus, it will 
be seen that the river has double banks, or inner and outer ones. The 
first of these is as changeable as the navigable channels of the 
Indus, the latter as permanent as the river’s course ; the inner banks 
from its bed in the cold season, when the water is low and perma- 
nent, hem in the floods and freshes of an opposite season. The follow- 
ing Table will further illustrate this interesting feature of the Indus, 
though I believe it is one common to all rivers flowing through plains : — 


Parallel of La- 
titude. 


Outer and inner Banks of the Indus. 


jtt-sM f *1 River's Bed. 

Dry season « 4 ? ^ Surface Water in the 

Surface Water. * freshes . 


26° 28' N. 1456 yards. 788 yards 2244 yards 

26° 44' 658 do 1560 do 2218 do 

27° 18' 850 do 3004 do 3854 do 
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The double banks accompany the Indus after it has left the moun- 
tains at Kalabagh for the remainder of its course. Were the perma_ 
nent continuous, the inundation would be restricted to narrow and 
defined limits ; but as this is not the case, I will endeavour to point 
where this barrier is broken or wanting. 

From Altock to Kalabagh. — No inundation. 

From Kalabagh to Mittun. — It may be generally remarked, that 
in the northern part of the Upper Indus, there is no inundation, while 
in the south, or lower part of its course, the flooded districts arc of a 
considerable extent, as a reference to the chart will shew. 

Mittun to Bukkur. — Neither on the east or west banks of this division 
is there an outer bank, and the consequence is, that the country here 
is largely inundated. In the Mozarry districts, the floods of 1837 
fell twenty miles back from the river ; but in ordinary seasons twelve is 
the more usual measure of their width. On the opposite bank, the 
inundation about Subzalkote reaches to the edge of the desert. 

Bukkur to Sehewan. — Though the permanent banks may be traced 
in this section, their outline is broken, and the low districts behind 
them overflowed in the freshes. South of Sehewan inundation of the 
west bank is general, though the quantity of uncovered land exceeds 
that submerged. Chandkote, the most valuable province in Sinde, is 
situated here, and its exuberant crops are to be attributed to its 
great command of water. Upon the opposite bank, between the river 
and the desert, is a strip of alluvium, the medial width of which is 
four miles. This belt marks the extent of the flooded districts ; 
but for some years past, there has been scarce any inundation upon 
this side of the river. 

Sehewan to efflux of Fulailee. — The Tela mountains for some 
distance below Sehewan prevent the river from expending in a wes- 
terly direction, and a creeping hilly ridge serves the same purpose 
further South. On this side of the riVer, the inundation is confined 
to a very narrow belt ; on the opposite side the desert opposes any 
outlet to the East, and here, though the inundated belt be wider 
than that upon the West bank, its breadth cannot be estimated at 
more than three miles. 

Efflux of Fulailee to the Sea. — The Delta of the Indus may be 
said to commence from the eftlux of F ulailee. The lower portion 
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of it only is under water, and the inundation here as in the upper 
eourse of the river is partial; the submerged part is a belt fringing 
the sea, measuring in width about twenty miles.* 


X . — Fords of the Indus. 

There are properly speaking no fords on the Indus below Attock, 
that is, there is no spot in its course where their annual occurrence is 
so certain as to warrant a dependence on their existence in any subse- 
quent military operations, of which the banks of this river may become 
the scene. 

But that the Indus is at times fordable is certain, and in the course 
of my inquiries on the subject, I have met with many individuals who 
assured me of having done it. What may be done once, may be per- 
formed a second time, and when a solitary unassisted Moohaud can 
cross, it is just as possible that a regiment of infantry may follow. A 
ford open to a foot soldier, would prevent no difficulty to horse. The 
practicability of fording the river being once admitted, becomes a subject 
of importance, and viewing it in this light, I shall devote more space 
than I otherwise should to its consideration. 

The months in which the river is fordable, are December, January, 
February, and March. No instance is on record of its having been 
done either north of Mittun, or south of Hyderabad in Sinde. The 
Indus does not within the excluded track run deeper than in that por- 
tion of its course where the river is known to be fordable ; but being 
less frequented by the boatmen, its capabilities are not so generally 
known. 

The fords are discovered by the annual fleet of grain boats, which 
descend in the cold weather from the Upper Provinces to Lower Sinde. 
Some boats in this fleet are of so large a draft, that their safe naviga- 
tion calls for the most minute survey of the river’s channels, and it is 
whilst so employed that the boatmen sometimes find they have crossed, 
almost unknown to themselves, from one bank of the river to the oppo- 
site, without once having had to swim. 

* These observations on the inundation of the Indus south of Mittun are given with 
much deference, as I have not had proper opportunity of inquiry. This docs not 
apply to any remarks on this subject above Mittun. 
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During the dry season of 1836-37, I had frequent intimation of fords ; 
but was not fortunate enough personally to discover one, for it so hap- 
pened, that by the time I had got to the spot, they had always disap- 
peared. The following sketch is taken from a trust- worthy person, whom 
I had sent to report on a suspected locality : — 


Ford in the neighbourhood of I Jala. 



The centre channel is here the continuous one ; that on the east side 
was however the deepest, and discharged the most water ; but its mouths 
were closed up by shoals. Forty-two boats were lying above the ford, 
waiting for the channel to open ; this was on the 27th February. The 
dotted line shews the ford. On this subject I am glad to have the 
testimony of Dr. Gordon, the officer who went from Loodiana to Bom- 
bay with the Maharajah's (Runjeet Sing) mercantile speculation. He tells 
me, that some distance north of Hyderabad, he came upon a shoal 
stretching completely across the river, when many grain boats unable to 
pass over it, were lightening their draft by transporting a portion of 
their cargo into smaller boats. Dr. Gordon finding more water above 
the shoal than the boats in his charge drew, held on his course. 

The custom of bridging the Indus by boats at Attock, has prevailed 
since the days of the Greek invasion, avd it appears to me, that the 
same might be used with equal success to cross an army much lower 
down the river. 

The place most adapted for this purpose, whether viewed merely 
with reference to the river itself, or to the Afghan Passes that lead 
down upon it, and which have not be unaptly termed the gates of 
Khorassan, is Bukkur fort. Here we have a permanent channel, both 
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banks of the river being faced with hard Bint hillocks, while in the 
middle of the stream are some islets of the same material, on one of 
which is the ford, and contiguous to it, or rather adjoining it, another, 
containing the tomb of Peer Khaja Khizr. At no other spot below the 
mountains, does the Indus present similar facilities for bridging. The 
channel here is as follows : — 

Above the fortress the river widens to 1244 yards. 


In a line with the fort it is less, say .. 1000 do. 

The channel between the fort and the west 

bank of the river, is by measurement 98 do. 

Ditto ditto on the opposite side of the fortress, 

estimated 400 do. 

Width of fortress and Isle of Khaja Khizr, 502 do. 


1000 do. 

Depth of the Channels . 


West Channel yards measurement. hv/(l East Channel 400 yards ; estimated 
Current 2.9 knots. Current .‘3.7 knots. 

15,6,7,9, IS, I/>,9, 3 feet. ^ ^7,7, 9, 9, 9, 12,12, 13,16,18,30, 24, 12ft. 

x. 


A spit projects from the north-west end of the fortress, and extends 
to within fifty yards of the west bank. In this gut the current is four 
knots an hour, the depths were 6677 666655 feet ; at the time these 
measurements were made, the river had 12 feet more to rise. In fact it 
was when at its lowest level. 

Last June I had an opportunity of examining this bridge of boats at 
Attock, it contained thirty-si* boats, and the river, when they were 
moored, had a width of 540 feet, its depth by measurement taken the 
preceding year was 10 fathoms, and the current about 6 knots an hour. 
By comparing this account of the Attock bridge, with the details 
of the river at Bukkur, it is evident that circumstances are greatly in 
favour of the former j but surely, if a few untutored boatmen succeed 

so well at one place, we ought not to despair of our success at Bukkur. 

3 z 
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The chief, in fact the only difficulty is, mooring the boats, and to 
effect this, the Seiks use an anchor of a form the very worst that could 
be imagined, and which has no other recommendation than its an- 
tiquity, and perhaps the ease with which it can be dropped from the 
boats. The figure is pyramidical, a skeleton of wood filled with stones. 
These uncouth things, when once let go, cannot be recovered, and 
as the strength of the bridge is not proof against that of the current 
in June, July, August, and September, a new set has to be made as 
often as the bridge is required to be constructed. Now were a line of 
mooring anchors once laid down in place of these wooden baskets, and 
beyond chain bridles attached to them, a bridge of boats could be put 
together in about as many hours, as days and weeks are now consume 
in preparations. 

The number of boats required to form a bridge, would be built 
of a form the best that science could propose, and always kept in 
a state of readiness to haul out to their several berths, numbered 
as the buoys would be, 1, 2, 3, &c. A bridge so formed, would be 
a very solid construction, and able to brave, under proper superin- 
tendence, the ^strongest freshes in the Indus, whether abreast of 
Attock or under the fort at Bukkur. Should it become necessary 
to destroy it, one end of the bridle chain has only to be slipped 
and the mooring anchors are useless to an enemy. But little weight 
is due to the opinion of men, who not conversant with military affairs, 
cannot be expected to have clear ideas on such a subject. But still 
I venture to hold the opinion, that bridging the Indus at Bukkur, 
is a practicable question.* 

The difficulty would be to moor boats in the eastern channel ; but 
this once accomplished, the bridge might be made permanent, as the 
small western channel might serve for the navigation of the river. 


XI. — Of a Site for a Fair. 

While Government has it in contemplation to establish an entre- 
p6t for trade on the banks of the Indus, it will not be irrelative 

* I need not observe that this was written before Capt. Thompson (Bengal Engi- 
neers) threw his noble bridge across the river, by which the British army crossed in 
1838, with their baggage and battering train. 
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to the subject of this report, briefly to say a few words on the locality 
of those towns where the mart is likely to be fixed. 

This question will perhaps be ultimately decided more by the 
existing foreign relations of the different towns, at the time when 
this selection is made, than with reference to their geographical posi- 
tion, or their local site. Shikarpoor has hitherto Ijeen excluded from 
the list of places best adapted, to answer the purpose of Government 5 
but in the turn which current events may give to the political relations 
of Afghanistan, that town may yet become one of the entrepots for 
the trade of Central Asia.* 

Shikarpoor is not destitute of collateral advantages. The large money 
transactions of its bankers; the extent and skilfully organized 
agency which they have difFused, are known to all interested in these 
matters ; though the advantages of such an establishment can be duly 
appreciated by merchants themselves. With steamers upon the Indus, 
the proximity of the town to Bombay, the market for Europe goods is 
favourable to its site as a mart ; and were Bukkur fort in our posses- 
sions, the British flag upon that fortress would win confidence by 
guaranteeing security. 

The Zccarat of Khuja Khizr, a peer, alike worshipped by Maho- 
medan and Hindoo, adjoins the fort of Bukkur, and on the anniver- 
sary of a certain day in April, multitudes of both creeds flock to this 
shrine. Opposite, in the town of lloree, is a place of pilgrimage of still 
greater sanctity ; for here, say the faithful, is preserved a lock of the 
prophet’s hair. 

The distance of Shikarpoor from the river, operates unfavorably 
to its becoming a commercial mart ; it lies eighteen koss inland of its 
port of Shukur. From May to September inclusive, boats can come 
up to the town by means of a fine canal, called the Sinde, and were 
this work deepened and connected with the Larkhana canal or the 
Noroab canal of the Indus, we should have an inland navigation 
throughout the year, between .Sehewan and Shikarpoor. It would 
traverse the richest portion of the Sindian territories, and evade 
an intricate passage of 100 coss upon the main river. So ad- 
mirably is the country adapted for this means of transit, that 

* It is a proof of Lieut. Wood’s judgment and sagacity, that his supposition is now 
in course of fulfilment. 
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throughout the entire line, not a single loch is necessary, save for 
occasionally cleaning the canal. The returns would be great, and the 
outlay very moderate compared to that of similar work in countries 
where natural obstacles have to be surmounted, and labour is a more 
valuable commodity than in Sinde. 

The country around Shikarpoor is subject to inundation ; but west 
of the town, and contiguous to the suburbs, is a dry plain, where 
buildings to any extent could be erected. 

I do not believe there is a healthy spot on the banks of the Indus ; 
in this respect there is little choice ; some towns have ailments peculiar 
to themselves ; but from the day the river begins to fall in September 
to the end of November, asthma and fever are common, from the 
mountains at Kalabngh to the sea. 

Bukkur fort and Roree are built upon hillocks of flint, which though 
not high, render both these places more healthy than towns in the 
plains. The first is a fortified islet amid channel, and Roree overhangs the 
left bank of the river, with a depth of four fathoms water under the 
walls. As a depot for military purposes or an entrepot for commerce, 
much could be written in favour of both these places. 

Mittun . — The. geographical position of Mittun is superior to that of 
any town upon the Indus. In addition to commanding of both the 
Indus and Punjaub streams, it stands midway between the gates (as the 
natives term them) of Khorassan, namely, the passes of Bolan and Sakhi 
Surwar, while immediately behind it are the entrances of the former 
pass by the auxiliary routes of Assui and Ilunuund. The town is built 
upon a small artificial mound, and when the freshes are in the river it 
is surrounded on three sides by water ; it is two miles distant from the 
Indus, but from the middle of June to the 22d of September, 
boats can discharge or take in cargo immediatly under the town, by 
means of a fine natural water-course, navigable down the Bangalah and 
Omerkote. South of Mittun, is a dry plain /.hat fringes the above nullah ; 
and should this town be preferred for the site of a fair,* it is on the 
bank of this stream that booths and other buildings should be erected. 
During the inundated months, camels cannot travel north or west of 
Mittun. The inhabitants prefer well-water to that of the Indus. When 


* Since selected for the purpose. A 
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the river has been falling for four or five successive days r to drink the nul 
lah water is almost certain to bring on an attack of illness ; this the na- 
tives attribute, and I think very properly, to the vegetable matter which 
must be brought into the water- course, by the drainings of the inunda- 
ted districts. Mittun, and the village of Chatchur upon the opposite 
bank can, taken together, supply forty boats of from one hundred mauuds 
burden to one thousand. 

I ought before to have said that cutaneous eruptions trouble the 
inhabitants of Mittun ; the sores frequently become ulcered, but though 
difficult to heal, the disease does not appear to affect the general 
health. 

Dera Ghazce Khan . — This town has been more than once en- 
dangered by the inundation when Nawab Jubber Khan, the brother 
of Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabool, was governor of the province ; a wall 
that surrounded the town had to be thrown down to keep the water 
out, nor is there within a circle of many miles a spot exempt from its 
effects. Dera Ghazee Khan is situated about four miles from the 
river ; but in the swell, like most of the other towns upon the Indus, 
it has a large navigable canal, by which it may be approached by boats 
for some months. Dera Ghazee Khan has, however, advantages that 
it will be difficult to set aside ; the town lies at the foot of a pass in the 
Soliman mount ians, that leads both to Cabool and Candahar, while it is 
equally central with respect to the Indian routes. It is the largest 
town upon the Indus, and even under the Sikh rule, it wears an appear- 
ance of increasing prosperity. Its merchants, though they do not specu- 
late largely, have an extensive agency, and a considerable command 
of money. The country around yields heavy crops of grain, and the 
staples of cotton and indigo, while its home manufactures of silken 
stuffs, such as gool buddens, timorees, &c. is only equalled by the 
manufacturing marts of Bhawulpoor and Moultan. When to the 
above recommendations are a<Jded, the fairs at Peer Adul and Sakhi 
Surwar, I believe that every thipg considered, Dera Ghazee Khan, 
or rather some spot in its vicinity, will at once be considered the most 
eligible place to lay the foundation-stone of an Indian St. Macrera. 
By a reference to the map it will be seen, that Sakhi Surwar and Peer 
Adul, are towns in the district of Dera Ghazee Khan ; at each of these 
places, a large Mela } or fair, is annually kept ; that of Sakhi Surwar 
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occurs in the Indian month Visukh, answering to our March. It is 
held in honour of the peer 9 afer whom the place is named; the 
fair lasts five days, and pilgrims from India’s furthest shores come to 
prostrate themselves at the tomb of Sakhi Surwar. Few come from 
the countries west of the Suliman range ; and the followers of Brama 
out-number those of Mahomed ; the aggregate of both cannot be much 
under 100,000 souls. Though commerce is not neglected, there is 
but little business done. 

A Khorassan or Afghan horse-dealer may now and then exchange 
an animal of his stud for the productions of India, or the manufacture 
of Europe ; but this Mela is essentially an assemblage for devotional 
and pleasurable purposes ; but with such a material, and the example 
of the holy Mecca, it is easy to fortel that (when the fair is establish- 
ed,) many individuals in this annual concourse of devotees will become 
as cnterprizing merchants as they are now zealous and bigotted 
fakcers . Sakhi Surwar is twenty-four koss nearly direct west of 
Deera Ghazee Khan ; it is a considerable town situated in the mouth 
of the pass. Firewood is abundant, and a mountain rivulet supplies 
the town with water. At Peer Adul Zeearat, seven koss in a N. W. 
direction from Dera Ghazee Khan, a fair is held in February, similar 
to that of Sakhi Surwar. 

Dera Ismail Khan is never inundated from the river, but is yearly 
Hooded by mountain torrents. The present town lies about a mile 
back from the river, and was built about eight years ago, when the 
old Dera was washed into the Indus. Dera Ismail Khan is well planned, 
and when its skeleton streets are filled with occupants, they, for width 
and cleanness, will match with those of most eastern towns. The 
houses are of mud or sun-dried brick, terrace roofed, and rise from 
a ground platform of from one to two feet high. Few are of more 
than one story. When I passed through it in the middle of summer, 
the bazar was well frequented ; but in th§ winter months it is much more 
thronged. The town is a sort of nucleus or rallying point for those 
pastoral tribes of Affghanistan, who prefer a clement winter in the 
valley of the Indus, to the security of that which characterizes that of 
the mountain districts of their own land. Carriage is thus almost 
unlimited, as some of the tribes rear camels for no other purpose than to 
put them out to hire. The Lokanas , who from before the time of Baber 
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have been the great carriers and traffickers of these countries, still 
frequent Dera Ismail Khan. The transit trade of India and Aff- 
ghanistan is already fixed here, and if the routes radiating from the 
town are considered merely in reference to Cabool, then is Dera 
Ismail Khan better situated for a commercial mart than towns lower 
down the river. 

These are all the places that present themselves as eligible spots 
for the establishment of commercial depots west of the Indus ; but 
should it ever become an object to Government to have the mart 
within their own frontier, then Leia, upon the Indian bank of the 
river, lying between the two Deras, is its proper site. 

But to give full effect to these fairs, it is desirable that two be 
established, one for the lower Indus and one for the upper ; the latter 
will supply, besides the markets of Afghanistan, those of Central Asia 
beyond the Parapamisan chain. The other, by the roads of Kandahar* 
and Kelat,* will draw from Beloochistan, the districts around Herat, 
and the southern provinces of Persia, their staples of wool, assafictida, 
and madder ; while in return, it can supply the whole of this extensive 
region with the growth of India and manufactures of the British Isles, 
at a cheaper rate than can be done by any other route. Thus, should a 
general war in Europe exclude England from the Black Sea, an outlet 
equally good for the staples of her trade is offered by the Indus, with 
an entrepot at Bukkur and another in the Deraj at. 


XII . — Indus and Punjauh Rivers . 

Travelling over the Punjab, in a westerly direction, when its rivers 
are in flood a little above the parallel of Kalabagh, no less than five 
streams are crossed, each occupying a larger bed, and seeming to the 
eye, a more important river than the Indus. 

The Punjab rivers, as are well known, fall into the Indus in one 
stream, and if we call our attention to the confluence of the united 
volume with the latter, the result is strikingly at variance with ap- 
pearances and pre-formed opinions. 

* The port of Sommeeance seems by recent accounts to be most favoured by impor- 
ters, and 1 understand that merchants arc only awaiting the pacification of the country, 
to commence carrying thence, via Biela and Kelat. ill 
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About the middle of May, I examined both when the relative size of 
the Indus and its Indian feeds stood as follows : — 

Indusy or Sbide. Chenaub t or Punjaub. 

Width 608 yards, max. current Width 1766 yards, current 1.8 
4.8 knots, 2.1.1. 1.1. l.J.ii.ll 1?. knots, 24.2.2.121412.1^2.1121 1. 

2.2.24.21.24.24.24.24.21 2. 21.2. 14. 14.12.2.2.24.2.II 2.2.4.2.II 2. 

14.1.2.4-2 fathoms. Discharge 24.24. 14 1 14444 fathoms. Dis- 
per second 91.719 cubic feet. charge per second 68.955 cubic 

feet. 

Here the principal cause of the disproportionate size of the Indus 
is the early commencement of its freshes. Indebted for its periodical 
rise principally, if not solely, to snow-clad mountains, an increase is 
first perceived in its stream when the sun comes into our northern 
latitudes at the vernal equinox in March ; but the Punjaub rivers de- 
pending upon theirs upon another and less constant source, namely, the 
rainy season of Hindustan, have their freshes later. At the time of my 
examination in May, the Sutlej, the most eastern of the Punjab rivers, 
was at its lowest level; while the Jalum, the most western of the five 
rivers, and the one which has its source nearest to that of the Indus, 
had already shewn signs of rising ; from which I am inclined to think, 
that measurements made in July would give, if not an entirely different, 
a less disproportionate result in the amount of water discharged by the 
Indus and its Punjaub auxiliaries. 

But that the Indus is a superior river to the Punjaub, seems very 
clear ; and amongst the collateral proofs of this which may be urged, 
is the direct nature of its course, compared with those of the Punjaub 
streams. Also the dread in which the river is viewed by the Mohanas, 
who, were the choice left to themselves, would prefer dragging their 
boats twenty coss up the Chenaub, to half that distance upon the Sinde. 

Another circumstance connected with these two rivers is worthy 
of notice ; in the Doab, or country lying between them, all canals are 
cut from the Sinde, in the month of J uly, when both rivers are in the 
flood, the surplus water of the Sinde pours down into the Chenaub, 
proving that though their beds for a distance of sixty miles are not 
more than ten miles asunder, yet that in their relative level, there is a 
considerable difference. 
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It appears to me, that Captain Burnes must have erred in giving 
so large a fall as twelve inches a mile to the Punjaub streams, and but 
half that quantity to the Indus. In the dry weather, the latter river has 
most decidedly a much stronger current, than any of these streams, 
and even in the freshes, their current as far as I have been able to 
observe the Punjaub rivers, is not so strong as that of the Indus. On 
the 27th of June this year, the current of the Roree at Lahore was 
not more than three knots an hour, and neither that of the Jalum 
or Chcnaub exceed four. 


XIII. — Concluding Remarks. 

It has been matter of regret, that so noble a river as the Indus, 
should have no port accessible to vessels of burden. 

The disappointment is, however, more imaginary than real. If in- 
deed the merchant is necessitated to employ ships of 1 and 500 tons 
burden, such a class of vessels cannot enter the river, and he must 
land his goods at Curachee, the only port in Sinde open to vessels of 
this description ; but if, on the contrary, he prefer water carriage to land 
portage, why not avail himself of tonnage? In the fair season, hundreds 
of boats frequent the mouths of the Indus ; they are the common coast- 
ing vessels of Cutch, ilnd none of them exceed, when laden, a draft of nine 
feet. The average draft is six and seven. I believe that the principal 
mouth, namely, one that discharges the greatest body of water, will 
even be found the least navigable, and that the port of the Indus, 
though it may fluctuate between the Luckput creek and Curachee, will 
always be situated in a secondary branch, discharging little or no fresh 
water, but connected with the main stream by a creek or navigable 
chaunel, open only to the flat boats of the river. But even admitting 
that a vessel drawing seven foet water could get upon the main trunk, 
nothing would be gained, as no other description of vessel but the light 
drafted steamer already noticed, will be found to answer upon the 
Indus, and such vessels will be able also to keep up the communication 
between the sea-going craft and the main river. If then a portage is thus 
shewn to be unnecessary merely to give free access to the river, it is 
equally useless by way of avoiding the difficulties of navigation in any 

4 A 
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particular part of its course. In my former report, I did indeed advocate 
the plan, but I did so then from hearsay. Now I give the result 
of my own observation. The navigation of the Delta is certainly 
intricate ; but the difficulties are not so insurmountable tg render a 
portage desirable, nor does the river improve so much above it, as I 
was at the time given to understand. 

In one respect, the authorities on the river have it in their power to 
confer a considerable boon on the navigation of the Lower Indus. The 
only obstacle in the river, from which danger is to be apprehended, and 
which no attention can effectually guard against, is sunken trees?. Now 
the river brings down none of these from the mountains. All come 
from the shikargali , or hunting preserves of the Sinde Ameers. The 
supply might be cut off without material injury to these forests, or 
interfering with their Highnesses’ amusements. Let the Ameers but 
give an order, that between the shikargali and the river, a clear belt of 
twelve yards wide be left, ^nd in a few weeks their numerous foresters 
will have cut down a twelve months’ fuel for our steamers, and insure 
a path for the trackers. 

As these forests do not extend north of Sehewan, the operation 
would not require to be carried above that town, the jungle wood there 
being too small to affect the channels of the river. 
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TABLE No. I. 


Comparison of Chronometers . 



Chronometers. 

Differences. 

Date. 

No. 256. 

No. 257. 


1st. | 

2nd. 

1836. 










Dee. 27th 

4 

18 

00 

4 

31 

05 

13 

"05 

2 0 

28 th 

4 

13 

30 

4 

26 

37 

13 

"07 

2*0 

29th 

4 

26 

50 

4 

39 

58*5 

13 

"08*5 

1 *5 

30 th 

4 

11 

15 

4 

24 

25-5 

13 

10*5 

20 

1837. 










Jan. 1st 1 

4 

12 

35 i 

4 

25 

49 

13 

14 

17 

2nd i 

4 

36 

05 i 

4 

49 

21 

13 

16 

2 0 

10th 1 

4 

4.5 

35 ! 

4 

58 

06*5 

13 

31-5 

1*9 

Ilth ! 

4 

42 

35 

4 

56 

08-5 

13 

33*5 

20 

12th ! 

4 

48 

20 

5 

01 

55*5 

13 

35*5 

20 

Felt, loth ! 

11 

5 1 

35 

12 

06 

235 

14 

48*5 

20 

20th : 

11 

18 

30 

i 11 

34 

31-0 

15 

01 0 

2*5 

26th 

10 

49 

15 

1 1 

01 

28*5 

15 

13*5 

2 1 

March. 1st 

10 

48 

00 

11 

03 

19 

15 

19 

1*8 

5th 

11 

09 

50 | 

11 

25 

16 

15 

260 

1*9 

9th 

4 

38 

00 

4 

53 

32*5 

15 

32*5 

1*8 

April 9th 

4 

18 

30 

4 

34 

59 

16 

29 

0 

14th 

4 

02 

21-5 

4 

19 

00 

16 

38*5 

1*9 

17th 

4 

24 

14*5 

4 

41 

00 

16 

45*5 

2*3 

18th 

4 

00 

12 

4 

17 

00 

16 

48 

2 5 

19 th 

3 

49 

10 

4 

06 

00 

16 

50 

20 

20th 

3 

54 

37-5 

4 

11 

30 

16 

52*5 

2*5 

27th 

3 

34 

49 

3 

52 

00 

17 

11*0 

2-6 

29th 

4 

00 

14 

4 

17 

30 

17 

16 

25 

May 19th 

3 

35 

56 

3 

54 

00 

18 

04 

2*4 

20th 

2 

51 

53*5 

3 

10 

00 

| ,8 

06*5 

2 5 

1838. 

i 









July 16th 

9 

59 00 

5 47 07-5 

4 

11 52*5 

3*5 

17th 

8 03 

00 

3 

51 

05 

4 

11 55 

2*5 

18th 

9 56 

58 

! 5 

45 00 . 

4 

11 58 

3*0 

19th 

9 

43 

00 

5 

30 

59 

: 4 

12 01 

3 0 

20th 

: 7 13 

00 

.3 

30 

56 

4 

12 04 

3*0 
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TABLE No. 2. 


From Mittun to Dera Ghazee Khan. The Time-keepers were exami- 
ned at Mittun, and again at Dera Ghazee Khan. The following Table 
shews the result of each rate, while for the Longitude it gives a Mean 
of both.* 




Diff. Longitude by j 



Stations. 

Latitudes. 

Mittunkote. Dera Ghazee 
| Khan. | 

Mean. 

Longitude. 

No. 1 

2 

28- 58-25 N. 

29- 04 38 

03-57 

I 

04-21 | 

04-9 

70-30-34 E. 

3 

2904-49 

10-45 

11-10 

10 37 

37-22 

4 

29-23 44 

12*54 

13-31 

13-12 

39-37 

5 , 

29-31-53 

25-36 

26-20 ! 

25.58 

52-23 

6 1 

29-42 00 

25-15 

26-01 

25-38 

52-3 

7 

29-53.00 

28-34 

29 20 

28-57 

55-22J 

8 

30-0602 

27-34 

28-04 

28-4 

54-29 


Dera Ghazee to Dera Ismail Khan. The Watches were examined 
at these places, and the following Table gives the Longitude of the 
intermediate stations, deduced from a Mean of the old and new 
rates. 




Diff. of Longitude by rates. 


Stations. 

Latitudes. 

j Old. 

New. 

Mean. | 

Longitude. 

No. 1 

30-33 19 

02-00 E. 

01-51 E ! 

01-55 E. 

70-56-24 E. 

2 

30-56-49 

oi-oow. 

01-18WJ 

01-09W. 

70-53-20 

3 

31 0909 

0110 E. 

OQ-39 E. 

00-52 E. 

70-55-24 

4 

31-24*55 

04-42 

04-24 ! 

04-33 

705902 

5 

31-37*16 

09-57 

09 21 1 

09-39 

7104 08 

6 

31-42-30 

05-03 

04-24 ; 

04-43 j 

70-5912 

7 

31-47-54 

06-30 

05-50 

06 10 

71 00-39 


* Mittun wa*. fixed from Rorcc. 


f Indifferent. 
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TABLES, 

In which the Geographical position of points and places in the 
line of the Indus , as they stand in the published, Maps , are compared 
with the Observations of the present Mission. 

No. 3. 

From the Sea to Mittun . 


Latitude. Longitude. 




o t II 

c in 

O t If 

o / " 

Nowshaira 

29- 11 00 N.' 

29-12-19 N. 70-38-00 E. 

70-35-28 E. 

Raick, 

29-21 00 

29-24-20 

70-45-00 

70-39-01 

Sherroo, 

29 42 00 

29-42-00 

70-58-00 

70-50-03 

Dera Ghazee 





Khan, 

29*58*00 

30-03-26 

71-00-00 

71-51-23 

Dera Dean 





Pemah,* 

30*40 00 

30-33-19 

71-06-00 

71*00-24 

Ditto, f 

30-51-30 

30-39-20 

70-57-30 


Leia, 

31 08-00 

30-58-01 

71-05-00 

70-59-23 

Rajun, 

31-1400 

31-08-39 

71-06-00 

70-57-12 

Khahree, 

31-30 00 ' 

31-24-25 

71-01-00 

70-54-02 

Bukkur, 

31-44-00 

|31-37-16 

71-14-00 

71-06-28 

Dera Ismail Khan, 

31.57 00 

!3 1-48-39 

71-07-00 

70-59-30 

Kalabag, . . 

330700 

32-57-36 

:7 1-49-00 

71-35-23 

Confluence of 


1 




33- 10-00 

33 - 01-48 



Ot lit? >Y<1 11 j ••• 

Attock, 

u tj 1 V/ v/\/ 

33-55-40 

UU Ml 70 

33-53*53 

72-2700 

7216.27 


* East bank. f West bank. 
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TABLE No. 5 . 


Sectional or Cross River Soundings. ls£, in the Delta in the months 
of December and January . 


Parallel of 
Latitude. 

Soundings. 

Widths. 

24 ° 17 ' N. 

5 . 6 . 7 . 6 . 51 . 5 . 41 . 4 . 4 . 3 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 14.14.I.14 fathoms...'. 


19 

4 . 2 . 31 . 4 . 41 . 6 . 54 . 54 . 6 . 4 . 34 . 34 . 3 . 3 . 24 . 24 . 21 . 2 . 2 . 



2.2.24 

734 yds. 

21 

l^.l 4.2.3.34.34. 1 4. 1 4.2.2.3.24.24.24. 1 .2.24.2. . . . 

631 

26 

I4.i4.i4.i4.i4.i4.l1.i4. 1.14.14.14.14.14.14.1^. 



Ia.i4.i4.i4.i4.lf.i4 

455 

28 

1.1.1.14.14.1 1.2.24.2.2.2.2.2. 1 4.1 4. 1 4. 1 . 1. 

1277 

34 

M-U- 1.14.14. 14.14.14. 4 - 14-4* 2 - 2 - 2 -H-H- 



24.24.1.1 1.4.4 


37 

1. 1.1.1. 1.14. 14.14. 14.14.1.1.1.14.14.1.1.1.1.14. 



l.l.l. l.l. 1.1. 1.1. l.l.l. l.l. 1.1.1. 4. 4.4.1. 

HU 

44 

1.1.1 .4.3.3.3.44.34.3.2.1 4. 1 .1.1.1 .4.4.4. 

691 

47 

4 -i-a - 4 "i*®' 4 "f • 1 - 4 . 2 - 3 . 3 - 4 * 34 * 34 * 3 > 


48 

4.I.4.4.4. 2 . 2 t. 4 . I.I.I.3.3.3.3.34. 34.24.2.1 4. l.l. 



1-4* 4„ M J0«T.rtry.. ^1.1. 1.I.4. "• 

1132 

50 

I.2.24.2.2.I4.14. 1.2.2. l-i.2.2.2. 14.I A. 15.2.1.1.1. 



Between the Delta a?id Sehewan , in the months of Jan uary and 


February . 


Parallelof 

Latitude. 

Soundings. 

c 

Widths. 

54 

i.i. 14.14.2.14.1.1.1.4. 1.14.14. 14.14.14.14.14. 



14.2.14.1. ... ... ... ... ... 

780 yds. 

58 

1.1.14. > 4 - 2 . 2 . 2 . 2. 2.2.14. 1.4.4. 4 - 4 - 4 - 1 . 4-0 



1.14.1. 1.1.2.14.14. 14.4.4 "... 

978 
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Between the Delta and. Sehcwan , in the months of January and 
February . — (coniin ued. ) 


Parallel of 
Latitude. 


Soundings. 


Widths. 
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Retween Sehewan and Ruhhur , in the months of February and 
March . — (continued ) 


Parallelof 

Latitude., 


Soundings. 


A C}f 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 111 * 

I,* 1-2-2- fS w :4M- r-4'4- 4 - 1 - 1- 1 1 1 4- 1 4- l S- 


1 I 

V •2-2-5, 




•.11111 ..**•*•. 1 1 1 1 1 i o 1 
W a-a*S* 5 - 2 - W *i-S*s 

24.24.24.24.24.2.3.2.24.2.24.I5.I5.I4.I., 

^ ».*. 4.4, 2.1 i.l 4.I4..4.4.I4.4. 4.2.24.24 

| 2.2 i. 3.3 

ir. 1 l | 9 o a ai 91 01 ai 01 99 91 91 01 01 01 

t*j 2 * * >( 4,1 • /» j • < 4 • /w . /w j • ^ | i/v.j ■ >/v.j 

I 2.1;].ll.l*.U.l 3 .15.1 ; |.l^ 

,‘>70 10' 2.2.2.2.2.2. 4.1*. 1*. 4.4. 4. 4.4. 4. 4 

4.4.U. i.*.*.>444.*. 

18 4,5, 1 J .4.4. 1 4. 1 1 .1:1 .2.24.24.24,2.24. 34.44 

| 4 

29 1 4,25.3.4. 4.4.44, 4.3.3.3.24.24.24.2. 4,4.14 

I H.iJ.ii 

4 '°l I5.2.25.1 4.2.24. 15.4.14.] *, 14.14. 144-i-i 

15 3 3 1 1 1 11 1111 13 03 03 Ol O 03 

2 ** 1 * 1 - -I * * • 1 4 * A l * t > 2 • I 2 * i 1 • /v | xv.p/v 1 1 (v./v i»«/ 

25.2.4.I 


Width. 

1600 yds. 
658 
452 
622 
850 
690 

1896 


lietween Bukhur and Mittun, in the month of April. 


Parsillrlof 

Latitude. 

Soundings. 

Widths 

27“ 58' 

2t'l..'l}.4.a}.3}.31, 3.21.2.1 *.1}.1}. 1}. li.lj.ll.il. 1.1. 



Mi , 

5G1 yds. 

28« ():$' ! 

2.2.2 J.3].21.2J. 2.1}. 1. 1. ?.}.}.}. l.}.f.l}.l}.2.2.11.2.2. 



1 }.1}.2. 1}. 1.1.11. U- 1.1*. 21.2J. 1J.11. 1.3.}.}.}.}. 



l.J.l 

1067 

OS 

l.0}.l.l.y.u.Ui. 1 i.U.i}.2.2}.23.lM,. , .i. 5 . 



M.l.l.}.M.l}ililHi|ilii- 14 . 14 . 14 . 14 . 15 * 

1 ). 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 }. 2 }. 2 }. 2.1 }.l }. 1 . 1 }. 2 . 2 }. 2 }. 3 . 3 }. 3 . ... 

1123 
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* Between Bukkur and M titan, in the month of April. 


Parallel ofi 
Latitude. 


Soundings. 


Widths. 


15' | 1 }.l £.1 j.l].2.2*.2*.3.2|.2.2*.2|.2*.2.2.2.2.2*.2.2.3.1]. 

I l*.l*. 11.1.1*. l*.lt. 1 *.1*.2.2.11.1*.1*.1|.1M*.1*. 


1.1.-]. 1.1.1. 1.1. I. 10;) yds. j j.j.j-m.i.j.i-u. 

1969 yds. 

IV 4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.1.4.44.4.1.1.1. l.l.l.l.l. l.l.l.l. 

1.1. 1.1 4.24.21.3.34.4. 1.14.4.44.34.4.21.1 J .3.3J.4.4.1. 
l.J.J 663 

30 1.1.1. j. •]. l.l.l.l. ;. 5.4. 4. i.s.j.j.j. 4.4.4.!. 1 

L].1.1.U.A.M 1 1- U- LL1*. 

* »n«t* '•IS* 1 

1 (.14.24. 11. 1.1.1. 14, lj.ij.1j.14 1685 

36 U-l. 1 1. 2.2. 2. 24.2i.24.24.24.24.2J.2i.2j.2t.2l.2i.24. 

2|-2 j.2J.2J.2|.2 J.2.2.2.1|.l J.l J.2.2J.2J.1 J.ll. 1.1.1. 

| 11.14.11.11.14.1.1.I.1.0 1859 

1:5 2J.2J.2J. 1.14. 1J. 14. 1J. 2.2.24.24.24.24.21.24.2. 

15.14.1.11.14.2.24.1.11.1411.11.2.2.2.14.1.21.24.21. 

24.I5. 15.14.4. l-Oi? 1323 

™ a t .l.U.li.M.l*.li.2.U.l*.l*.]*.ll.l*J*.l*.l|. U.13. 2. 

2.2]. 3*.. r i.6|.7.5|.4].6.4*.4i.4* 9!). r > 


Between Mittun and Kalabagh , ra the months of May , ./w/ie, £ ,/«///. 


Parallel of 
Latitude. 

Soundings. 

Widths. 

i 

:>8' 

I 

i3 £ ii * £ i 3 iiiuiiu 1 i.i.i.i£.iii3.2.2i2j.2£.2i 

I 2|.2i 

fOl) yds 

29" 01 ' 

j 

1.1.1.1.1*.1*.2.1* 13.2.2.2.2.2.2.4. 7.2J 

63. r > 

12 

1 . 13 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 13 . l.liU.lJ. *•*•*•*•*•!' 4-M-l 1 l.l.l.l. j 



1. 1.J.2 «.2 2.2£ 2j.2i.2i.23.2i.2i2 2.13-lj. 1 *.l*.J*.li.l.l 3 j j ££•£. 

! 1132 
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Between Mittun and Kalabagh , in the months of May , June , July . 

(continued.) 


Parallel ofj 
Latitude. 


Soundings. 


Widths. 


23/ 


42 


30 o £7' 


31 o 47/ 


32o 10 


'.Ml* *MJJ* 

2}.l}. lj. 1. 1. 1.1.1.?. 1.1. 11. 1 

i.i.i.i.M.i.n. i.i l.i.j. }.i.i.j.i.}.}.}.j i-ii-i i.j O u - 31 - 2i 
13 . 23 . 3 . 3 . 2 ^ 22 . 2 . 2 . 1 ^. 1 ^ 23 . 1 ^. 1^3 

1J 14.2.1i.l3.2.2.2.2.l3.1.J.li.li.l4 14.14.14 14.14.14.14.141.1.1.2.2.2. 
2 . 13 . 14 . 14 . 1 . 13 . 14.14 1 . 13 . 13 . 1 . 3 . 1 . 14 . 14 . 14.14 13 . 24 . 24.24 

i4.2.i4.i4.i.i.3.4.4.4 i.i4-i-3-*.*.2-2 ^.i.3.ii-i4.ii iiii-n-i4 
2.2.22.2.24.24.24.24.24.34.24.2.2 13.13.2.2.2.2 24.2.14.14.14 13.4.4. 
24.24 24.24.2.2.2.14.14 14.14.14.14.1.1.1.1.1.3.3.3.3.14 2.14.1.14.1 1.1 1 

3.4.4.4-4-t4-i-i-i-4-3.i.i.i-iii4.ii-2-24 24.24.24.24.13.3.1.5.1.1.1.3 

3.4.4.3i-3.3.3.i.i.i.3.3^3.3-4.4.4 


1071 yds 


707 


18 S. r » 


After advancing North of the 1‘arallel of ?9o the freshes were found strong and the river high, 
soundings therefore it is needless to multiply, since the increased discharge does not afreet the 
depths so much as the current, and the general width of the river’s bed. 


TABLE No. 6. 


Irregularities in the bed of the Indus Soundings. 


Between Attock and Kalabagh, there is at some places 
a depth of (in the freshes,) ... 

Ditto Kalabagh and Dera Ismail Khan, under the moun- 
tains on the west bank, do. ... ^ ... 

Ditto Dera Ismail Khan and the Sea, influence of the 
tide never had a greater cast than, 

The result of a register kept at Hyderabad gives the 
mean depth in the freshes at about, ... 

But the common depth in the freshes, ... 


31 fathoms. 

10 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

4 ditto. 

2£ ditto. 
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Current. 


miles, yards. 
... 5 992 


2 1376 

3 1248 


The usual current in the freshes is, ... ... ... 5 992 

When the freshes are strong, ... 6 1272 

The greatest measured velocity, ... ... ... 8 323 

Between Attock and Kalabagh, where the river is hem- 
med in by mountains, it is estimated iu the freshes, ... 10 

In the dry season usual, 2 1376 

Ditto ditto strong, ... 3 1248 

In a channel 1855 yards wide, the current in the middle of July has 
been found to vary its strength in different depths as follows : — 

i- fathom 2*7 knots. 

| do 3*4 do. 

1 do 4*7 do. 

1J do 2*9 do. 

2 do 4*8 do. 

2£ do 5*8 do. 

By experiments witii Massey’s patent Log Machine, the ground current 
of the Indus has been found equal in velocity to that of its surface. 



When the stream A encounters the bank at B y it is throw u off in the 
direction C ; that part of the bed called D is thus cut off from a further 
supply. An irregularity in the level is the immediate consequence, to 
restore which, a surface stream rushes up, as represented by the coloured 
arrow in the figure; but as *he water at the bottom of the surface 
D runs off by the declivity of tho river’s bed, no equilibrium can take 
place, while a rotatory motion, fatal to the bank, is given to a large 
body of water in its immediate vicinity. 
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TABLE No. 7. 


Tonnage upon the Indus . 



Kurwars from 

1 




80 

70] 

60 501 

40 

30 

20 

10 

No. of 

Remarks. 





! 1 

1 





Boats. 


Boats, ... 

100 

■ 

80 

70 

60 

54 

40 

30 

20 













Between the 

Doondahs 

7 

33 

47 

50 

70 

70 


100 

j 150 

627 

i 

Sea and Buk- 
kur. 

Doondahs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 ; 

0 

11 

Bukkur and 

Tohruks, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 ] 

0 

60 

1 

Mittun. 

Tohruks, 

Duggahs, 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

0 

107 

Mittun and 



0 

0 

0 

0| 

10 

0 

0 

10 

jKalabagh. 

Duggahs, 

0 

0 

0 

°l 

0 

o| 

0 

46 

0 

46 

| Kalabagh 
jand Attock. 

Total, 

7 

•33 47 

150 70 

70 

170 

! 264 

150 

861 ! 


Abstract 


Upon the Lower Indus are 627 boats carrying 25,530 Kurwars. 
Do. Upper do. 188 do. do. 6,550 do. 

Do. Attock, 46 do. do. 1,150 do. 


Total, 86 1 

Deduct for old and worn-out 161 


33,230 

5,635 


Boats, 700 carrying 27,595 do. 
Available between the Sea and Attock, in which neither fishing craft 
nor the boats of the Punjab rivers are included. 
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TABLE No. 8. 

Price of Boats at Find Dadur Khan. 


A Tohruk, cedar built, of 100 mds. costs 100 Nanukshakee Rupees. 


do. 

• 200 

do. 200 225 

do. 

do. 

300 

do. 300 

do. 

do. 

400 

do. 350 

do. 

do. 

500 

do. 450 

do. 

do. 

600 

do. 475 

do. 

do. 

700 

do. 500 

do. 

do. 

800 

do. 500—600 

do. 

do. 

900 

do. 600—700 

do. 

do. 

,000 

do. 700—800 

do. 


TABLE No. 9. 

Hire of Boats . 

On the Lower Indus Doondahs of 16 Kurwars KorahRs. per diem. 


do. 

do. 

35 

do. 

34 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

40 

do. 

H 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

38 

do. 

31 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

60 

do. 


do. 

do. 


On the Upper Indus, Tohruks of 100 mds. at 10 Rs. Goondah per month. 
Ditto ditto 700 ditto 60 ditto ditto. 

And in the same proportion for Boats of a greater or less burden. 

Note . 

The Nanukshakee and Bombay Rupee are all equal. Goonda is one 
anna short of the Nanukshakee. 

127 Korah=100 Rupees Bombay. 

18 Mamads=l Kurwar. 
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A Sketch of the Second Silver Plate found at Badakshdn . By Alex- 
ander Cunningham, Esq. 


In the seventh volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society , at page 
1047, was published a sketch of an ancient silver plate, obtained by the 
late Dr. Lord in Badaksh&n. In a letter to me,* enclosing a drawing of 
a second silver plate, which he had fortunately obtained, he mentioned a 
fact regarding the first plate which is worth preserving; namely, that 
it “ had been an heir-loom in the family of the Meers of Badakshdn, 
who claim to be the descendants of Alexander the Great ; and it had 
been sold by them in their distress, when they were conquered and 
imprisoned by Meer Morad Beg of Kunduz, to Atma Ram, his D6wan 
Beghi.” 

Regarding the second plate, I cannot do better than quote Dr. Lord’s 
own words : “ I was aware there was a second patera , but I failed in all 
my attempts to get it when I was before in the country. I have now 
however succeeded ; but find, to my astonishment, that its subject is 
not Grecian, but pure Persian ; probably Shapdr killing a lion, as seen 
in the Persepolitan figures. The patera is pure silver; weight 104 
kaldar rupees, (312 drs.) the workmanship of unequal merit; the 
heads of both man and horse, particularly the latter, appear to me far 
superior to the other parts ; you will notice the peculiar way in which 
the horse’s tail is tied up.” 

I can add nothing to Dr. Lord’s description, except that the original 
silver plate is 11 "2 inches in diameter; and that there is a short in- 
scription of dotted letters on the back of the plates ; which appear to 
me to resemble very closely the Pehlvi characters of the Sassanian coins. 

Dotted inscription on the back of Dr. Lord's plate. For the facsimile Copy of this 



inscription, I am indebted to 
the kindness of Lady Sale. 



In the four corners of the sketch, I have represented four coins, illus- 
trative of the subject on the silver plate. 

No. 2 is the obverse of a silver Sassanian coin, published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. vi. 14, fig. 1, by Mr. Prinsep, 
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from his own cabinet. The king's crescent head-dress is the same as 
that on the silver plate ; and the position of the right arm seems to 
indicate, that it must have pointed a spear towards the indistinct object 
which is seen between the horse’s fore legs, and which is probably the 
lion of the plate. 

No. 3 is the reverse of an early Mahomedan copper coin, published 
by Mr. James Prinsep, as fig. 2, pi. 14, vol. vi, of his Journal. The ob- 
verse has a head and some illegible letters. I have lately procured a 
similar copper coin, on which the horseman faces to the right ; on the 
obverse is an inscription in ornamental Cufic characters, “ Us sultan ul 
azem Ala-ud-dunya tea ud din;” and above the horseman on the re- 
verse are the remains of the letters of the name ; and between the 

horse’s legs is the word Bamidn , the place of coinage. I sup- 

pose this coin to belong to Ala-ud-din Husen, Ghori, who was called 
the Incendiary, after having mercilessly destroyed Ghazni, and put an 
end to the Ghazni vide dynasty.* The horseman I believe to have 
been copied from the coins of the Hindu kings of Lahore, of which 
No. 5 in the lower corner to the right is a silver specimen of Sy&lapati 
Deva. 

No. 4, in the left lower corner, is a gold coin of one of the later 
Guptas, on which the subject is the same as that represented on the 
plate ; the only difference being that on the coin the horseman is using 
a sword instead of a lance. This coin may date about a. d. 500. 
The earlier coins of the Gupta family also display the same subject ; 
but on them the lion is attacked by a bowman on foot ; and on the 
reverse, the goddess Lakshmi is seen sitting upon the vanquished ani- 
mal. 

The subject represented on th^ plate, and on the coins of the Gup - 
tas, is then substantially the same ; namely, a hero-king overcoming a 

* A large hoard of the Indian gold coins of his nephew, the celebrated Mahomed 
Ghori, the first Mahomedan king of India, has lately been found in the Huz&ra country. 
About one-fourth of the gold coins are of “ Sri-man Kumdra Pala Deva ” — the re- 
maining three-fourths being of Mahomed Ghori. They are highly curious, as proving 
that the Musulman conqueror was content to have his name only represented on the 
coinage of the country, without changing the Brahmanical character of the coin. Oil 
the obverse is the seated figure of Durga, and on the reverse, in DevaNagari characters, 
is the legend, “ Sri Mahajduia Mahamada Suma for Sri Moaz-ad-din Mahummud 
S&m. 
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lion. The Guptas besides, were contemporary with the most flourishing 
period of the Sassanian monarchy, from a. d. 350 to 500, and even 
an interchange of presents took place between them and the Sassanian 
kings ; but which however both parties mention as tribute. 

But the coincidence of subject on the coins of the Guptas and Sas- 
sanians becomes more striking, when we see that the sculptures, gems, 
and coins of the latter represent the lion being attacked by a hero on 
foot. A gem published by Ouseley in the Oriental Collections, repre- 
sents the Sassanian king Balash, or Balasces, on horseback, exactly in 
the same way in which the kings Chandra Gupta and Kumara Gupta 
Mahendra are represented upon the Indian coins. But the most curi- 
ous circumstance is, that we can trace this same horseman from his 
first appearance on the coins of the Bactrian king Mayas,* (whom I con- 
fidently hope to be able to identify with Demetrius, the son of Euthy- 
demus,) through the coins of Azas and Azilisas, Undopherras, and Abal- 
gasus, down to the I ndo- Parthian king Arsaces ; and then through the 
Sassanian sculptures, gems, and coins, and through the coins of the Hin- 
doo Guptas of Kanoj, and the Pala family of Labor, down through the 
Mahomedan coinage of the Ghaznivides, and through the Pathan coin- 
age of India, to the time of Mahmud, the cotemporary of Timur; or 
from b. c. 200 to a. i>. 1400, for a period of 1600 years. All this 
I undertake to make good, when I shall publish my account of the na- 
tive coinages of India. 

Alexander Cunningham. 

Lucknow , 2 5th June y 1841. 


* I beg to refer my readers to a paper in No. 9G of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, in 
which the identification of Mayas with Demetrius was first maintained in opposition to 
the theory of Mons. Raoul-ltochette, and others. My friend Lieut. Cunningham has, I 
am gratified to find, adopted my views, as stafcd in the paper above noted ; views how- 
ever which he is infinitely better qualified than myself to maintain by sound historical 
argument. .■*- 



Note by Captain IIay, on a Eird, nat&e of the Eastern Islands, 
an described (?) in a Letter to the Editor. 

hurnaul, June 7, 1841. 

My dkar Sir, — If the following account of an extraordinary bird 
met with among the Eastern Islands may prove new and interesting, 
you will probably insert the following in your Journal: if otherwise, 
destroy the communication. It is as far as I can see a new genus, 
but distant as I am from books, or the means of access to new dis- 
coveries, and not being in communication with Mr. Swainson, what 
I insert is with diffidence. 

I can hardly describe the colours of this bird better than by saying, 
it partakes of precisely the same met with in that well-known and 
beautiful moth, the Bombyx Atlas, upon which insect it is supposed to 
feed; and it is not improbable, for their localities are the same, and it 
will be seen how admirably adapted for a trap is its mouth. 

On first obtaining this very extraordinary bird, I commenced exa- 
mining the generic distinction of “ Eurylaimus,” to which at first sight it 
appeared to be most likely allied. The sombre colours, together with its 
enormous bristles, seemed to point it out as a night-feeder, and sent me 
to hunt amongst the “ Capriinulgidrc but with the assistance of 
Swainson *s Birds, 2 vols. in the Cabinet Cyclopa»dia, and of Vol. x. of 
the Naturalist's Library, I have not been able to discover any named 
genus, to which this very extraordinary, and I imagine very rare, bird 
belongs. 

1 have apparently two species, if they be not male and female ; the 
length of one however being 1()^ inches, whilst the other is not above 
nine; and the larger coming from Sumatra, whilst the smaller was 
procured from Malacca, lead me to believe them different species of the 
same genus. , 

General colour of plumage, different shades of chestnut and rufous 
brown, or fern^inous. Wing coverts dark chestnut, tipped with angu- 
lar white spots, shaded at the edges with black : the larger wing coverts 
are tipped with black spots, the white edging being scarcely visible ; 
the neck has a collar (resembling a pendent crest from the back of the 
head) of similarly marked feathers, though less distinct. Whole of the 
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belly, and beneath wing and tail, pale ferruginous ; throat and breast 
somewhat darker, and speckled with white : wings and tail ferruginous 
and barred. 

Total length of bird 16^ inches. The bill measures 2% inches, is 
wider than the head, and shaped much the same as in Eurylaimus ; 
colour of bill dark red, edged with yellow: the upper mandible overlaps 
the lower, and has a very sharp edge ; bill strong, but not thick in pro- 
portion to that of Eurylaimus. Nares so small as to be scarcely visible, 
and so flat that the point of a penknife cannot easily be introduced ; 
not basal and round as in Eurylaimus, but longitudinal, and covered 
by long bristled feathers lying along and over its extremely hooked 
bill; similar feathers cover the bill to its base, and then recline; 
width of bill at base 2£ inches. The eyes are not furnished with 
lashes above. Wings long and rounded, the sixth quill the longest 
and tipped with black. Tail 6 inches. Tarsus feathered and long, 
ventral feathers entirely hide the feet, which are moderately strong, 
having the inner edge of the nails lengthened and somewhat flatten- 
ed, middle toe the longest. 

This is without exception one of the most extraordinary birds I have 
ever seen, and I do not remember it to be noticed by Dr. Horsfleld. 
The nares being so different from the broad bills, and the supposition 
being, that it rests upon branches to receive and devour that immense 
moth, the “ Bombyx Atlas/* I would propose, should it be a new genus, 
naming it “ Bombycistoma ;** or should a more experienced naturalist 
discover a genus already named, the specific name I would call 
“ Bombycivoras.*’ If however it is as I believe entirely new, I would 
name it “ Bombycistomas Fullertonii after the late Governor of 
Prince of Wales* Island, whose kindness first led me to visit the East- 
ern Isles, and where I first imbibed my taste for Ornithology. 

In describing this bird I have before me, specimens of the genera. 
“ Eurylaimus,’* “ Cymbirynchus,” amj <f Psarisomus.” 

The second species which I have jabove mentioned, has a less brilli- 
ant plumage, and length only 9 inches. Bill 11 inches in width, 
similar to the former, but the bristles covering the nares are less pro- 
minent ; wings not so lengthened ; belly of a much lighter colour ; and 
the beautiful white and black spots so conspicuous on the larger bird 
here scarcely attract the eye. 
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A third bird procured by me at Malacca would appear to unite the 
bird first described with Eurylaimus ; the bill in shape and form is the 
same, but wanting the stiff bristles ; the legs are also much stronger, 
nails differently formed, and tarsus naked. As this is also a rare bird, 
I will describe it as well as I am able. Extreme length 1 1 inches. 
Bill I 4 inches in width ; culmen more arched than in the former, or 
than in either of the genera above named ; eyes unprotected. Nares 
basal and round, colour bluish black, throat and upper part of breast 
dirty ochre. A white bar under both wings and tail. This possibly 
may have been described, but 1 think not. These Broadbills are a 
very interesting series of birds ; the most dull in colour is that last des- 
cribed, and by far the most beautiful, the “ Psarisomus Dalhousias” 
of Swainson, which rare bird I have been so fortunate as to procure. 

My desire is to make, what I consider a new bird known ; not to 
claim a name, which after all may be considered inappropriate, and 
would then be passed over by Naturalists, ef as if it never had existed. v 

It appears to me, that this will be the typical character of the Broad- 
bills instead of Eurylaimus, in which case its name will be changed by 
Swainson, under whose observation I hope this bird may come. 

The enclosed very rough sketch will serve to give some idea of 
the appearance of the head or bill, and if it prove new, it may be in- 
teresting to your Ornithological readers. 





Examination of some decayed Oriental Works in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society . By H. Piddington, Esq. Officiating Curator , 
Museum Asiatic Society. 

At the request of our Secretary, I have undertaken the chemical 
exami nation of the decaying Oriental MSS. Works in the Society s 
Library, of which the following is a description : — 

It is found that, principally in the Arabic books, at the end of a 
certain time, a shade of black is observable about the letters. T.his 
gradually appears to increase to a cloud round each word, such as 
would be produced by a light shading of Indian ink. It increases to a 
decided brown, and eventually a black colour, when the leaves become 
wholly decomposed in the middle, where the black is most intense, 
and fall to pieces like tinder, (the writing still remaining quite visible 
upon them,) so that they crumble under the fingers; and in short re- 
semble, in those parts, books which have been burnt in close vessels; 
reminding us of the descriptions we read of the MSS. of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. In some places, where the page is surrounded with an 
ornamental border of red and black lines, the black line appear^ so 
completely to have destroyed the paper, that the page may be almost 
taken out, as if it had been cut round with a penknife. T-he Moulvees 
said it was owing to the “ Ituthf (catechu, } but. the effect seemed a 
very unlikely one to be produced by an astringent. The disease, how- 
ever, evidently arises from the ink; the paper where not written upon, 
being in good preservation where it has not spread from the writing. 

To discover what can have produced this very serious mischief, was 
the problem to be solved. 


J. The smell of the carbonised parts was something approaching to 
that of caramel ; the taste sharp, saline, and acid, but not caustic. 

2. A quantity of the tinder-like matter from the centre of a book, equal 
to about half an octavo page, was boiled in distilled water. r lhe solu- 
tion was of a dark clear red- brown colour, it reddened litmus paper 
very sensibly; there was therefore free acid, and no free alkali present. 

3. The presence or absence of the following substances were shewn 
by their corresponding tests as follows : — 

f Sulphuric acid 
1 Muriatic acid, (trace,) 

Potass, 

k Lime, (minute quantity,)... 


Presence of \ 


Acet. Barytes. 
Nit. Silver. 

Mur. Platina. 
Oxal. Ammonia. 
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Iron, 

Absence of -j Copper) ... 

^Nitric acid, 



Tinct. Galls. 
Prussiato Potass. 


... Ammonia. 


Mur. Acid and Gold leaf. 


4. The solution being evaporated, a portion of the carbonaceous 
matter became insoluble. Cold alcohol did not act on the gummy mass 
left, nor was any soluble salt obtained by it. 

/). Acetate of barytes was added to the clear solution, and the pre- 
cipitate dried at a low red heat, weighed 2.25 grs. which would give 
0.75 grs. of sulphuric acid for each half, leaf or 450 grs. (by weight) 
for a volume of 300 pages. This is of course but an approximative 
calculation ; but we may be fully satisfied by it, that, the quantity of free 
sulphuric acid in the book, is quite sufficient to produce the mischief. 

(>. This decomposition of paper, so as to crumble to pieces between 
the fingers, (though without being much discoloured,) is familiar to every 
chemist, as happening daily to the edges of his filters with acid and 
alkaline solutions of but moderate strength. The discolouration may 
arise from the ink and iron carried by capillary attraction through the 
fibres of the paper with the acid, or filially, since the ink remains 
unaltered in most parts, from the carbonisation of the paper. 

7. I suppose the excess of acid to have arisen from the use of an 
excess of crude sulphate of iron (/ ieerakosh ) in the ink, which, either 
ignorantly or by design,* is added in too large quantities, and thus an 
extra portion of sulphate of iron, in addition to the sulphuric acid set 
free in the composition of ordinary inks, remains in it. Sulphate of 
iron is a sulphate of the protoxide of iron, and the vegetable matter 
of the paper being particularly prone to combine with both the acid 
and the iron, of which last the common iron-mould spots are such 
familiar examples ; it may easily be supposed, that in our humid climate, 
with its high temperature, new chemical combinations must soon take 
place amongst the varied principles of paper and ink-starch : gum, 
vegetable fibre, gallic and sulphuric acids, iron, lime, and potass ; of 
which, as we see, the result is, that the carbonaceous matter of the paper 
alone remains. An analogous effect is observed by mineralogists upon 
labels or wrapping papers, when, by the decomposition of pyrites, sul- 


* By design. There are secrets iu all trades, and our Moulvcc informs me, that the 
copyists of “ Arabisthan *’ well know that their books will not last too long, and so spoil 
trade. 
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phate of iron is formed in specimehs. The specimen upon the table is an 
instance where this has gone on, and at the contact of the decomposed 
pyrites, the label is exactly reduced to the state of our books. Another 
effect, perhaps of this kind, is the discolouration of the leaves of books 
printed upon ordinary paper, in the making of which, it is said, 
gypsum is used in considerable quantities to increase the weight. In 
this case, as gypsum has a tendency to decomposition when in contact 
with vegetable matter, the sulphuric acid may also be set free? The 
paper of these books becomes brownish, brittle, and finally crumbles to 
pieces, so that it is called “ the dry rot.’* 

The practical inference to be drawn from all this, for our use and 
that of other Societies and collectors, is, 1 think, this ; that in copying 
MSS. we must prohibit the use of mineral inks — being never certain of 
their composition — and employ only China ink, which with a little 
trouble, is well adapted for fine Oriental writing. This being pure 
sepia or carbonaceous matter, will probably be as lasting as the 
best paper. I have moreover recommended, that all paper used for 
copying in the Library, should be well soaked in a solution of alum, 
which will take off the excess of starchy and gummy matter in the size, 
and perfectly secure it against damp ; for paper so prepared is crisp 
in the dampest weather, and no insect will touch it. I should thus 
hope our MSS. will be placed in safety for a long period ; but I should 
urge on the Society the prudence of securing copies of all the rare 
works, in which this discolouration has begun. There is another prac- 
tical inference, which I also take leave to suggest, and it is the follow- 
ing : May there not be a great mass of Government records, subject to 
this cause of decay, through the use of ill-made ink ? 

Museum , 26th June, 1841. II. Piddington. 

Note. — This valuable memorandum was prepared by Mr. Piddington, on 
my shewing him a copy of the “ Murrat ool Jinan,'' which had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the process above remarked on. The MS. is from 
Egypt, and copies of it very rare. Alarmed at the destructive process to which 
other valuable MSS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society were subjected by 
similar decomposition, I at once set copyists to work to make duplicates of 
all which shewed signs of decay, profiting by the suggestions offered in 
this paper, for prevention of the injurious effects of bad ink and paper. I 
may add, that I have procured from Lucnow a copy of the lost MS. which is 
in course of transcription 



On Bos Gaurus. By W. Elliot, Esq. M. C. S. (from the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science. ) 

The notice of the Bovine Genera by Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, published 
in No. Ill, and the observations on Bos Gaurus by that able n&turalist 
and by Dr. Spilsbury, which have already appeared in this Journal, 
may be well followed up by an extract from Mr. Walter Elliot’s (Madras 
Civil Service) “ Catalogue of the Mammalia in the southern Maliratta 
country,” describing the animal above named, with reference to an article 
by Mr. Hodgson on the same subject in the 6th vol. of this Journal. One 
or two short notes have been appended by Mr. Ilodgson to Mr. Elliot’s 
paper, which appear with this reprint of it. By thus borrowing Mr. 
Elliot’s excellent paper from the Madras Journal of Literature aud Science, 
l shall have been enabled to unite with and submit to my readers all that 
intelligent naturalists in various parts of India have observed and re- 
corded regarding one of the most remarkable of Indian quadrupeds 
‘ indicated distinctly,” says Mr. Elliot, writing in 1810, “only within 
the last two years,” and doubly remarkable from its apparent identity 
with the extinct species, fossil remains of which have been exhumed in 
Europe. 

It may be w'orth while to quote a curious notice, one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, by any English writer, of the Bos Gaurus , from the 
narrative of his captivity in Candy by Capt. Knox, (a. d. 1678,) who re- 
sided 10 years in the country : I met casually with it, and do not know 
but that it may have been quoted before. The writer is however so 
correct, and sagacious an observer, that I venture to incur the risk of re- 
petition in order to supply testimony to the existence of the Bos Gaurus 
in Ceylon at the time of his confinement there. 

(Knox’s Historical relation of Ceylon, Chapter VI.) “ Here are also wild 
buffaloes ; also a sort of beast they call (jauvera , so much resembling a 
bull, that I think it one of that kind: his back stands up with a sharp 
ridge ; all his four feet white up half his legs. I never saw but one, which 
was kept among the King’s creatures.” Hi 


.58. — Bos (Bibos) Cavifrons , Hodgson — Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, vol. vi. (1837) pp. 223, 499, 74.5. 

Bos Gaurus , Griffiths. — Gouv , Geoff. 

Kar kona , Canarese. 

J unyli khoolga , Dek hani . 

Gaviya , Mahratta. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of the largest animals of the In- 
dian Fauna, frequenting all the extensive forest tracts from Cape Co- 
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inorin to the Himalayas, should only have been indicated distinctly, 
within the last two years. I have seen specimens from Tinnevelly, 
and likewise from the whole range of the Syhadree mountains up to 
Mahableshwar, and T know that the animal has been killed near Vel- 
lore, in the Sherwaroyah hills near Salem, at Aseergurh, in Kandes, 
Rajamundry, and I doubt not that it will likewise be found in all the 
deeper recesses of the eastern Ghauts, and on the banks of all the great 
rivers passing through them. An imperfect cranium, which seems to 
belong to a female of this species, in the United Service Museum, is 
labelled thus “ Head of a Bison from Kuddah, Straits of Malacca, 
presented by Lieutenant- Colonel Frith, Madras Artillery.” 

The following memoranda were made in 1833 in the southern Mah- 
ratta country, at a time when I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
the animal. “ It is called Gavit/a by the Mahrattas, Jungli khootga 
and Urna by the Mahommedans, (though it has not the slightest affi- 
nity with the buffalo, to which both of these names apply), and Karkona 
by the Canarese, which is of similar import, from Kudu, a forest, and 
Kona , a buffalo. 

It differs also very remarkably from the common ox, and though it 
approaches considerably more to the descriptions of the bison, the name 
generally applied to it by English sportsmen, it exhibits marked 
structural differences, excluding it from the Bisontine group as defined 
by Cuvier. These consist in the plane of the fore-head being “ Hat. 
and even slightly concave,” and in the possession of only 13 pair of 
ribs. It is not improbable that it will be found to constitute a con- 
necting link between the Bisontine* and Taurine groups. The most 
remarkable characters in the animal are an arched coronal, or convex 
bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, and projecting beyond it so as 
to make the line from the vertex to the orbit a concave sweep ; the 
continuation of which from the orbit to the muzzle is slightly convex. 
The other distinctive mark is the prolongation of the spinous proces- 
ses of the vertebra? of the back, from the withers to the loins where 
they cease abruptly. These processes are 12f in number, and their pro- 
longation gives the animal a very extraordinary appearance. 

* One prime character of scull is enormous massiveness, three time that of the Ox’s 
scull. — B. II. II. 

t 13, or same as the ribs. — B. II. 11. 
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The largest individual I met with, was killed in an island of the 
Kaia Nuddee in the district of Soonda, in 1827. A noted shikaree, 
the Potel or headman of Alloor (a Hubshee or negro descendant of some 
of the numerous African slaves imported in the 1 5th century by the 
Mahommedan kings of Beejapoor, and who still exist as a distinct 
race, in this district,) called us at day-light, and promised to shew us 
one of the animals described by him as a wild buffalo. Crossing the 
river in a canoe, we struck into the forest and soon came upon a track 
which he pronounced to be that of a large bull. On this he proceeded 
with the steadiness and sagacity of a blood-hound, though it was often 
• imperceptible to our eyes. At times when a doubt caused us to stop, 
he made a cast round, and on recovering the track summoned us to 
proceed by a loud whistle, or by imitating the cry of the spotted deer, 
for not a word was spoken, and the most perfect silence was enjoined. 
As we advanced he pointed silently to the broken boughs or other 
marks of the passage of a large animal, hnd occasionally thrust his 
foot into the recent dung, judging by its warmth of the vicinity of the 
game. We followed his steps for three miles to the river, then along 
the banks towards Dandelly, where the animal appeared to have passed 
to the other side. Wading across, we ascended the bank of a small 
island covered with thick underwood, and some large trees, amongst 
which it had lain down, about fifteen yards from where we stood. The 
jungle was so thick that we found it difficult to distinguish more than 
a great black mass among the underwood. On firing the animal got 
on his legs, received two balls more, and rushed into the jungle where 
he became very furious, and we were obliged to shelter ourselves be- 
hind the trees, to avoid the repeated charges he made, though one 
ball through the shoulder which had broken the bone above the elbow, 
prevented his moving with facility. He then became exhausted and 
lay. down, snorting loudly and rising to charge when any one approach- 
ed. A ball in the forehead caused him to roll over the precipitous 
bank into the river. Still however he was not dead, and several balls 
were fired into his forehead behind his ear and the junction of the 
head and neck without life becoming extinct ; one ball which had 
struck the vertebrae of the neck was taken out almost pulverized. 

When drawn ashore and examined more minutely, the first sentiment 

produced in all present, was astonishment at his immense bulk and 

4 D 
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size ; but on measuring his height we found him much taller than his 
breadth at first led us to imagine. 

The head is very square, and shorter than in the common ox, the 
forehead ample, the bony ridge rising about five inches in height from 
the plane of the frontal bone over which it inclines. When viewed be- 
hind it rises suddenly and abruptly from the nape of the neck, from 
whence to the vertex it measures seven inches, the horns make a wide 
sweep, in continuation of the arched bony ridge, and turn slightly back- 
wards and upwards, forming an angle of about 35° with the frontal 
bone, the whole of the head in front, above the eyes, is covered with a 
coat of close short hair of a light greyish brown colour which below the 
eyes is darker, approaching almost to black. The muzzle is large and 
full* of a greyish colour, the eyes are smaller than in the ox, with a 
fuller pupil of a pale blue colour, the ears are smaller in proportion 
than in the ox, the tongue is very rough and covered with prickles, 
the neck is short, thick, and heavy, the chest broad, the shoulder very 
deep and muscular, the forelegs short, the joints very short and strong, 
the arm exceedingly large and muscular. Behind the neck and im- 
mediately above the shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity (? ) or hump, the 
same height as the dorsal ridge, which is thinner and firmer, rising 
gradually as it goes backwards; j* and terminates suddenly about the 
middle of the back. The hind quarters are lighter and lower than the 
fore, falling suddenly from the termination of the ridge, the tail very 
short, the tuft only reaching down to the hocks. 

The dimensions of this individual were carefully noted as follows : — 


feet inches. 

Height at the shoulder 6 1 ^ 

Do. at the rump (taken from hoof to insertion of tail). 5 5 

Length from the nose to the insertion of the tail 9 

Do. do. to the end of the tail which was 2 ft. 10 in. 12 

Do. of dorsal ridge including the hump. 3 4 

Height of do. do. 0 

Girth (token behind the forelegs) 8 0 

Breadth of the forehead 1 3^ 

* Less than in Bos or Bubalus. — B. H. H. 


f Quere forwards ? The height of the true dorsal ridge declines from the third pro- 
cess of the vertebra.*, and the general appearance of the ridge therefore is a declination, 
not a rise, towards the croup from the withers. — B. H. II. 
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From the muzzle to the top of the arched bony ridge ... 2 If 

Distance between the points of the horns 2 1 

Circumference of horn at base 1 7J- 

Between the roots of horns 0 13£ 

Length of the ear 0 104 

Circumference of the neck 4 4 

Depth of the shoulder (from the elbow to the end of the 

spinal ridge) » n 

From the elbow to the knee (i. e. the fore-arm) 4 

From the elbow to the heel 2 7 

Circumference of the arm 2 6 


The skin on the neck and shoulders and on the thighs is very thick, 
being about two inches iu this one, which has already shrunk from 
lying in the sun. It is used for making shields, which are much prized. 
On examining the skeleton picked clean by the vultures, we could only 
distinguish thirteen pair of ribs. 

The cows differ from the male in having a slighter and more grace- 
ful head, slender neck, no liump, a less defined dew-lap, and the 
points of the horns do not turn towards each other at the points, but 
bend slightly backwards ; the horns are smaller too, and the frontal 
bone narrower, but the coronal or ridge is distinctly marked. The 
bulls have the forehead broader in proportion to their age. In the 
young bull it is narrower than in the cow, and the bony ridge scarcely 
perceptible. The horns too in the young specimen turn more up- 
wards. 

The general colour is dark brown, the hair thick and short, but in old 
individuals the upper parts are often rather bare. That on the neck 
and breast and beneath is longer, the skin of the throat is somewhat 
loose, giving the appearance of a slight dew-lap. The legs are white, 
with a rufous tint on the back and side of the forelegs. The skin of 
the under parts when uncovered, is a deep ochry yellow. The cow has 
the legs of a purer white. 

The breeding season is said to be early in the year, and the calves 
are born after the rains. The bulls are often found separate from the 
herd, which consists generally of from ten to fifteen cows and a bull. 
They generally feed during the night, browzing on the young grass and 
the tender shoots of the bamboos, of which they are very fond. In the 
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morning they retire to some thicket of long grass, or young bamboos, 
where they lie down to ruminate. When disturbed the first that per- 
ceives the intruder stamps loudly with its foot to alarm the rest, and 
the whole rush through the forest, breaking down every obstacle, and 
forcing their way with a terrific crash, 

dat cuntibus ingons 

Silva locum, ct raagno ce<juut virgulta fragorc. 

iEn. vii. 676. 

When suddenly approached in the night, they start off with a loud 
hissing snort. 

In 1831, I saw a young Bison calf in the possession of some Gowlees, 
the owners of large herds of buffaloes in the Hangul talook. It was 
caught when just dropt, in the month of May, and when I saw it, was 
seven months old, very tame and gentle, though timid, licking the 
hands of the Gowlees, and frisking about with the buffalo calves. It 
was the same colour as th^old animal, very dark brown with white 
legs. The head small, the forehead wanting the breadth so remark- 
able in the adult, and the bony ridge of the crown was hardly percep- 
tible. The horns were just beginning to sprout, the ears larger and 
rounder than those of the buffalo, the eyes a pale grey or cerulean colour. 
The hair on the throat was long, and the dew-lap slightly indicated. 
No hump was perceptible, but the dorsal ridge was distinctly marked. 

The Gowlees say, they see great numbers of Bison when pasturing 
their herds in the neighbouring forest. They describe them as very 
timid and watchful, more so than any other wild animal, always repos- 
ing in a circle with their heads turned outside, ready to take alarm. 
They add, that they see most calves from June to October, but the 
greatest number about August. They do not know how long the cow 
goes with calf, but suppose the period of gestation to be the same as 
that of the buffalo, or ten months and ten days. The old male drives 
the others from the herd at the breeding season, and the single ones 
seen in the jungle are young males of this description, and it is proba- 
ble the very old bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger and 
stronger males.’* 

For the following particulars derived from the observation of the animal 
in the Shervaroyah hills, 1 am indebted to Mr. Fischer, of Salem : “ The 
Bison ordinarily frequents the hills, seeking the highest and coolest 
parts, but during the hottest weather, and when the hills are parched 
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by the heat, or the grass consumed by fire, the single families, in 
which they commonly range the hills, congregate into large herds, and 
strike deep into the great woods and valleys ; but after the first show- 
ers, and when verdure begins to re-appear, they again disperse, and 
range about freely. In wet and windy weather, they again resort to 
the valleys, to escape its inclemency, and also to avoid a species of fiy 
or gnat, which harasses them greatly. In the months of July and 
August, they regularly descend to the plains, for the purpose of licking 
the earth impregnated with natron or soda, which seems as essential to 
their well-doing, as common salt is to the domestic animal when kept 
in hilly tracts. 

The chief food of the Bison seems to be the following grasses and 
plants : — 

Yadanjan cody 

Vallaum pilloo A species of Sacharum , used for thatch . 

Odeserenyan pilloo 

The cottay woottoo leaf Ricinus Communis , Castor oil Plant . 

Mullum pilloo A nthystiria poly stack in, Roxh . 

Canavum pilloo Sorghum muticum . Wild Cholum . 

Cheev am pilloo Broom grass. (Aristula). 

Cattoo Coran gan leaf A species of Convolvulus . Ipomrca 

Staphylina / 

but they will eat with avidity every species of grain commonly culti- 
vated on the hills or plains, as the ryots find to their cost. The Bison 
particularly is so fond of the avaray cottay ( Dolichos Lablaby Ainslie),* 
when in blossom, that they will invade, and destroy fields of it, in 
open daylight, in despite of any resistance the villagers can offer. In 
other respects it is a very inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking any 
one it encounters, except in the case of a single bull driven from the 
herd. Such a one has occasionally been known to take up his location 
in some deep bowery jungle, j and deliberately quarter himself on the 
cultivation of the adjacent villages. The villagers though ready to 
assist Europeans in the slaughter of Bison, will not themselves destroy 
them (the inviolability of the cow extending to the Bison) ; and so bold 
does this freebooting animal become in consequence, that he has been 
known to drive the ryots from the fields, and deliberately devour the 


Country bean. 
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produce. But in general it is a timid animal, and it is often difficult 
to get within gun-shot of them. 

The period* of gestation is with the Bison the same as with the do- 
mesticated animal ; they drop their young in the months of September 
and October. I once had one brought to me so young, the navel string 
was still unseparated. I should think it was then about the size of a 
common country cow’s calf of four months old. It seems a slow grow- 
ing animal. A calf I had for three years was evidently in every res- 
pect still a mere calf. They seem very difficult to rear. I have known 
it attempted at different ages, but never knew the animal to live beyond 
the third year. Mr. Cockburn has tried it in vain, in its native cli- 
mate, the Sherwaroyah hills, and I have made the attempt at Salem 
repeatedly. At one time I had five in my farm-yard; one lived for 
three years : but this one, with all the others, died suddenly in the 
same week from some disease, marked by refusal of food, running from 
the nose, and an abominable stench from the mouth. A similar disease, 
it may be noted, prevailed, I was informed, at the same time, among 
the Bison of the Sherwaroyah, Shandamungalum and Neilgherry hills. 
The calves I had, never became in any degree domesticated : the do- 
mesticated cow could never be induced to suckle them.” 

I may add, that the persevering ferocity of the Bison of the Sub- 
Ilimalayan range, described by Mr. Hodgson, is quite foreign to the 
character of the animal in the southern forests. When wounded, it is 
true, it charges its assailant with determined courage, and many in- 
stances have come to my knowledge of its doing so with fatal effect, 
among which I may cite those of two officers within the last few years, 
both of whom were killed at the Mahabaleshwar hills ; but in general 
it will always seek its safety by flight, if permitted. 


inches. 


Height from the end of the maxillary bone to the vertex... 

Breadth of front between the edges of the horns 

Length of horn from base to point *in a straight line 

Do. do. along the curve 

Diameter (longest section) inside 

Do. (broadest do.) 

Circumference at the base 

Distance between the points 


22 
13 tol4 
21 
30 
6 .} 

*2 

18£ 

39 
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Proceedings of a Special Meeting held at the Asiatic Society's Rooms. 

(Friday, 1 4lh May , 1841 . ) 

The Uon’ble W. W. Bird, Esq. in the Chair. 

Head the following letters ; viz. 

From Mr. A. Csoma de Korosi of the 1st May 1841, tendering to resign the office 
of Librarian to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and requesting permission to occupy 
his present quarters in the Asiatic Society’s premises till the period of his departure 
from Calcutta. Also offering for the acceptance of the Society ** the half of his 
salary” received by him during the three years of his employment as the 
Society’s Librarian. 

From Mr. Secretary Btishby, No. 309, dated the 7th April 1841, communicating 
copy of a letter from the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, advising that they had 
sanctioned the payment of an advance of „£T50 to Mr. E. Blythe, selected by 
Professor Wilson as Curator of the Museum of the Society, for his outfit and 
passage, and requesting information as to the mode most agreeable to the Society 
to refund the advance made to Mr. Blythe by the Court. 

On the foregoing, it was resolved — 

That the Committee recommend that the resignation of Mr. Csoma do Korosi bo 
accepted, with the expression of the acknowledgments of the Society ; — That the So- 
ciety do not accept the refund of the half salary for three years ; — That the Society 
with reference to the continued connection with Mr. C. de Korosi accede to placing 
him on the same footing as he was before he became Librarian, and permit him to 
remain in the rooms he now occupies till his departure. 

That the Committee recommend the Society to employ a Librarian on 100 Rupees 
per mensem, and suggest that candidates be invited to submit their application, — the 
Secretary in the mean time, taking on himself the charge of the Library. 

That the invitation be conceived in the following terms: — “ The Society beg 
to state that no candidate need apply who is not a man of education and of literary 
habits, more or less acquainted with Oriental languages, and who is not prepared to 
attend in the Library for not less than four hours a day.” 

The question of re -payment of the advance to Mr. Blythe for outfit made by the 
Court of Directors being laid before the Committee, it was resolved — That the sub- 
ject be left in abeyence till his arrival. 

With reference to the foregoing Resolutions, the following letters to Mr* Csoma 
de Korosi and to Mr. Secretary Bustiby were addressed, and a “ Notice” published 
in the daily papers under this date. • 


‘ To Mr. A. Csoma de Koitosi,’ 

Librarian, 

* Sin, — Having submitted to the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic Society your 
letter dated the 1st instant, tendering your resignation as its Librarian, with 
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liberty to retain your present quarters till the period of your departure from 
Calcutta, as also the offer of half the salary received by you during the three years 
of your employment, I am desired to state that, although the Society accepts your 
resignation, with the expression of its acknowledgments for your valuable services, 
yet it cannot accept your offer of the refund of “ the half salary for three years 
but your motives for making it are duly appreciated. 

2. With reference to the continued connection with yourself and the Society, the 
Committee of Papers accedes to placing you on the same footing as you 'were before 
you became Librarian, /. e. to receive an allowance from the Societyof Rupees 50 
per month, with permission to retain, till your departure from Calcutta, the rooms 
now occupied by you. 

3. The foregoing arrangements to have effect from the 15th instant. 

I am &c. 

(Signed) H. Torrens, 

Secretary Asiatic Society • 


1 To G. A. B usury. Esq. 

f Secretary to the Government of’ India. 

* ( Jen . Dept. 

‘Sir,— I have tlio honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 309, dated 
the Ttli ultimo with its enclosure, and in reply to state for the information of the 
Right llon’ble the Governor General of India in Council, that the Asiatic Society 
would prefer that the consideration by them of the suggestion of the mode of re- 
funding the advance of ^150, for outfit and passage made to Mr. E. lily the, who has 
been selected as the Curator of the Society by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
be left in abeyance till the arrival of that individual. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) If. Torrens, 

Secretary Asiatic Society. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted, a Librarian for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at a Salary of Rs. 100 per 
month. No candidate need apply who is not a man of education and of literary 
habits, more or less acquainted with Oriental languages, and who is not prepared 
to attend in the Library for not less than four hours a day. 

Applications to be submitted addressed to II. Torrens, Secretary Asiatic Society. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Wednesday Evening, 7lh July, 1811 

Dr. J. J. H.krerlin, Senior Member present, in the Chair. 

Mr S G T. Ukatly proposed at the Meeting of the 2d June last, was ballottcd for and 
duly elected. 

Ordered, that the usual communication of his election he made to Mr. 1 Ieatl\, and that he 
he furnished with a copy of the rules of the Society for his guidance. 

Library and Museum. 

Honks mr/m? for the Library nj the Asiatic Society, fur the Meeting of the 7 /ft July, I SI I. 
Mantel Kb Wonders of Geology, London, 1838, 8vo. 2 vols. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, for June and July 1811, New Series. \oI 2d, Nos 18 
and IP. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia — Swainsou and Shuckard’s History and Natural airauge- 
ment of Insects. 

Tr.iusactions of the Linncan Society, vol 16th, part 1st, vol. 17th, part 1, 2, J, and \ol. 18, 
parts 1, 2, 3, 7 \ols. 

Calcutta Monthly Journal, &c for May 1841, 1 vol 
Y anvil's History of British Birds, part 23d. 

Annuals and Magazine of Natural History, No 41, March 18H. 

Oriental Christian Spot tutor, Second Series for March, April, and May 1811, Nos 3, -1, 5, 
Bombay. 

Maha-Nutaka, a Diamatie History of King Rama, by Hanumat, translated by Kali Krishna 
Bahadur, Calcutta, 1840, 1 vol. 

Genealogical and other accounts of Malia-Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur, Calcutta, 1811 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol 1st, Nos 12 and 13 for 1840. 
Proceedings of the Linncan Society of London. 

Catalogue des Livres composant la Bikliotliequc de feu M. Klaproth, Paris, 1 839. I vol 

Hi ad the following report from Dr. E. Kokh, appointed Librarian to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in the room of Mr. Csu.wo Du Kohosl, resigned. 

II. Torrkks, Esq. 

Secretary , Asiatic Socnty 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you the following report . — 

Having taken charge of the Library on Monday the 21st of June, I thought it my duty to ascer- 
• tain the number of the European Books; the number not being specified in the Manuscript 
Catalogue, and I found it to be the following : — 

i nglish Books, 2,292 

Ditto Pamphlets, * 211 2,303 

French Books, ... 1,110 

Ditto Pamphlets, 209 1,349 

Latin Books, ... ... ... 337 

Ditto Pamphlets, ... 27 — 5G4 

Miscellaneous Books, 3U 

Ditto Pamphlets, ... 39 370 

Bonks lent out, 203 

Ditto Pamphlets ditto, 14 219 3005 

i F. 
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It is highly satisfactory to me, as it will no doubt be to the Committee, to know that most of the 
Books belonging to the Society are in good condition. I am, however, sorry to say, that some 
of the Manuscripts of the Sanscrit and Persian Library are in a state which threatens irreparable 
loss, if not immediately transcribed. 

Of these 1 forward a list. 

The key of the Medal Cabinet having been delivered to me by Mu. PiddiisGton, I counted the 
medals in the presence of Mh. De Kohos and Mr. Bourn nz, and found their number exactly 
corresponding to that stated in the list, excepting two impressions which were not mentioned 
in it 

My attention has been directed to the arrangement of the Books and of the Catalogue, and [ 
avail myself of the present opportunity lo make a few remarks 

The arrangement of the hooks is made, 1 perceive, according to the languages in which they 
arc written, and in each division they are placed according to their size ; the same plan is 
adopted in the Catalogue, with the exception, that the Books instead of being placed according to 
their size, are arranged after the alphabetical order 

I need not stay to inquire how this arrangement is at variance with a proper classification, 
as 1 think this is clearly apparent, 1 shall merely oiler a few remarks concerning it. 

As the proper and principal design of the arrangement of .i Library is to promote the most exten- 
sive and the most beneficial use of the books, no classification which does not approach as 
near as possible to the natural division of literature in general, can be satisfncloiy. 

An arrangement opposite to the classification of sciences, isolates the use of the hooks, while 
a Library, arranged as strictly as possible according to the subjects, suggests at once all that is, ami 
all that is not contained in the collection relating to the different branches of science, and at 
the same time invites and introduces the inquiring mind into the outer halls of science. 

All the large libraries which I have seen are arranged according to this plan, for instance those of 
Berlin, Uocttingen, and Wolifonbuttcl. 

It is desirable, that this principle should he followed in the arrangement of every library ; yet it 
must be allowed, that it can strictly be adhered to only in large collections which contain the lead- 
ing works of every branch of learning; it must, however, he borne in mind, that an arrangement 
according to a well-concerted plan, though not followed out in the minor niceties, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to an arrangement, based upon a contrary principle 

For a Catalogue there i*. not, however, the same necessity for such an arrangement. A Catalogue 
lias to state only what books arc in a library, and to point them out, so as to be easily and 
immediately found; the alphabetical order seems to be a sufficient provision. 

This arrangement is adopted in the Catalogues or many libraries There is, however, another 
purpose in the framing of a Catalogue which should not be forgotten, and that is to inform the man 
of reading and science, what advantages he may derive from consulting the library It can scarcely 
be expected, that such information can be obtained by an alphabetical order. To peruse a Cata- 
logue of a large library to ascertain what works it contains, relating to particular branches of learn- 
ing, is a waste of time to which few people will submit, and consequently a library may contain 
many excellent works which have escaped the notice even of literary men, and the Catalogue 
therefore fails in accomplishing the most important purposes for which it was made. 

If the foregoing remarks be correct, a new arrangement of the Library and Catalogue is desirable 

The number of books being 5,000 and upwards, is, I think, sufficiently large to sanction such 
an arrangement, and as a new Catalogue is now about to be printed, this is perhaps the most 
favorable time to make it, should the Committee deem it necessary. 

Under this impression, I have directed my attention to a proper arrangement of the Library and 
Catalogue, which might afford the members of the Society the greatest facility in using the books. 

1 have now the honor to lay the arrangement which I think it desirable to make before the 
Committee; but I would, however, beg to say the arrangement is baaed on a Classification of the 
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subjects, only as far as the deficiencies of the Library will admit, and will afford, if not all, most of 
the advantages of the above plan. 

A B. < 

Classical Literature Oriental Literature European (modern) Literature 

A Classic Literature 

1. Philosophy II. History, &c. Ill General Literature. 

Thus also the Oriental Literature 
C 

European unodern) Literature 

I. — Theology, 

II — Jurisprudence, 

III. — Medicine, 

IV — Philosophy, 

V . — Mathematics, 

VI —Natural Sciences, 

VI L —History (including Diplomacy, Numismatology, Biography, Memoirs, Aed 

VIII. — Geography, Topography, Statistics, &c 

IX. - Travels and Voyages, 

\ — General Literatuie, 

\l — Linguistics, (Dictionaries, Grammars, &v ) 

XI 1. — Proceedings, Records, tSrc. of Societies, Journals, \'e 
X II 1 .—Encyclopaedia Works 
XIV.— Maps 

I have not stated the sub-divisions in the arrangement of the Library, as they must depend upon 
the number of works m each division. 

In the Catalogue each division will be arranged alphabetically, according to the titles; but no 
sub-divisions will be made; still however, it will be desirable to annex an alphabetical Index of the 
names of the authors, with reference to the page of the Catalogue in which their works are to hi* 
found 

In concluding this Report, I would remark, that 1 have already completed in Manuscript, the 
Classical and Oriental sections, and the division of History also in the third section. 

Should the Committee approve of the arrangement I recommend, I shall endeavour to complete 
it as soon as possible. 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Vour obedient servant, 

E Roi:n 

July 1841 . 

Ordered that the Report be referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration, as regards the 
adoption of the plan of arrangement and classification of the Books recommended by Dr Hoe it 

Read the following Report of the Officiating Curator for the month of June last — 

H Torrens, Esu 

Secretary Asiatic Society 

Sir, — For the month of June 1 have the honor’to report as follows . — 

“ Geological, Paleontological and Miner alogical Departments. — Our catalogues and arrange- 
ments are continuing Tn the Geological department we have obtained a very interesting addition 
to our collections. In my report to Government on the soils brought from China by Captain 
Halsted, and sent to the Museum of Economic Geology, 1 pointed out that it was matter of 
much regret that no rocks accompanied the soils, from a place where so many curious phenomena 
had evidently taken place, and were yet going on. The Right Honorable the Governor General has 
been pleased to interest himself in this matter, and to request Captain Halsted to favour us with 
any specimen of the rocks which he might possess, and the result i«i the very curious series now on 
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the table ; being basaltic hornblende from the central peak, calcareous sandstones and concretions 
from the raised coasts and adjacent islands, with one or two specimens of indurated clays, and a 
specimen of what I should almost venture to term a lias limestone ! found in boulders about the 
mouths of the volcanoes. When to this we add the fact that of sixteen specimens of the soils of the 
island, only two are in any degree calcareous, and these probably from the admixture of shells, we 
have evidence that the volcanoes have formed the soils by eruptions of mud, either before or since 
the upheavement of the island, since from the absence of the calcareous matter the soils cannot have 
been formed like the coast rocks. It would moreover appear, that the eruptions have been from 
different strata, amongst which one much resembles the lias, so great a novelty in Indian Geology ; 
but which according to Franklin, is found [in the basaltic district of llundlecund, in the direct 
line between the mud volcanoes of Chcduba and those of Sonuncancc. 

Qsteotogical. — We are beginning to mount the skeleton of the Neelghyc 
Ornithological and Mummalogicat . — Nothing new to report 

Conehnlogical. — Captain Halstkd has obliged us by a small collection of shells from Chcduba 
and the neighbouring islands, of which some will be additions to our cabinet. 

Hold ideal . — We have also in this department to announce an addition to the development of 
our knowledge of Indian Natural History. My report for the month of May, and the Paper on 
the Society’s Himalaya Lichens, published in the Journal, anticipated the probability, that we 
should discover valuable ones in our vast extent of territory ; and I have now the pleasure to an- 
nounce, that one of our own specimens No. 17, which at first gave a brilliant crimson, has now 
changed to a rich purple, shewing that it is of considerable value as a dying Lichen. The bottle 
containing the liquid has been placed at the disposal of the Right Honorable the Governor Gc 
ncral for transmission to England ; and we shall endeavour to procure such a supply of the Lichen, 
as may enable proper experiments to be made. 

Museum of Economic Geology. — Dr. A nc; us has been kind enough to procure for us from Du 
IIuntkk of Futtygliur, specimens of the green glass bottles, and of the mixture used for manu- 
facturing them there, as also of the clay from which the fire bricks are made. 

lie has also been good enough to promise us larger specimens of the materials from which the 
fipt ot the glass bottles is made, the scum and the melted material, we shall then possess in a second 
instance, [Mr. W. Prinskp’s contribution from the iron mines of Burdwan being the first) spe 
omens of a complete Indian mineral manufacture, from the raw material up to the finished produc- 
tion for the use of man. 

Additions to the Museum have been as above stated. 

Captain JIalsled, If. M. S. Childers. — Geological specimens from Chcduba 
A collection of Shells, principally from Chcduba 

Dr. Hu nler from Fultyghur through Dr. An gun —Three green glass bottles from the Futtygliuv 
manufacture, with sample of the mixture from which they are made. 

Specimen of the earth from which the Futtyghur fire brick* are made 

H. Pi Dll i No yon, 

7th July, 1841. Acting Curator, Museum Asiatic Society. 

Read letter No. G85, dated 18th June last, from the Secretary to the Government North West Pro- 
vinces, forwarding Lieut. R. D. Smith’s communication, submitting outline of a project for tin- 
elucidation of the Economic Geology of the North West Provinces. 

Read also a letter from Lieut. R. B. Smith, of the 12th June last, received simultaneously with 
the foregoing, intimating the submission of his project. 

Ordered, that the papers he referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration : meanwhile 
Lieut. Smith be addressed to send the Tabular Forms prepared by him, said to embrace all points 
essential to the formation of an estimate of the Economic value of the materials specified and re- 
ferred to in his letter to Mr. Secretary Thomason, of 3d June 1841, paragraph 4. 
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Read a report from the Officiating Curator, of the 1st April 1841, on the Cabinet of Coins belong- 
ing to the Asiatic Society. 

Read also a letter from Mr. Csoma De Korosi, of 31st March 1811, with a list on the same 
subject. 

Ordered that the papers be referred to a Committee specially selected, for investigation and 
report upon the subject, with a view to the adoption of measures for preventing the cause of 
complaint connected with this particular branch of the Society's Museum ; and in pursuance of the 
foregoing resolution, the Officiating Curator, Messrs. Hufpnagle and Stirling, and Dr. Hirber- 
lin were selected to form a Committee for the purpose. 

Read a letter from Capt. Geo. Twemlow, Bengal Artillery, oflSth June 1811, forwarding speci- 
mens of black shining orc-likc particles, which form on the ground of the tabic land near the 
fortress of Gawilghur near Elliehpore after rain, wherever water has run, the ground being of 
reddish soil, formed apparently from Basalt under decomposition. On inspection of the specimens, 
they were pronounced by the Officiating Curator to be the common granular Magnetic Iron Ore. 
Ordered, that Capt. Twemlow be informed accordingly. 

Read a letter from Capt. W. E. Hay, of the 7th June 1841, descriptive of an extraordinary Bird 
he met with among the Eastern Islands. 

Read a letter from Lieut A. Cunn ixgiiam, of the 25th June last, on the Inscriptions from the 
Girnar Rock. 

Read a letter from Capt. Jacob, of 15th June 1841, forwarding a Transcript in Nagree characters 
of flic Ancient Inscriptions on the Girnar Rock near Joonaghur, in Kattywar, comprising the 
Eastern portion of the Rock 

Read also two letters from Lieut. Postans, on the products of Khorussan. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting, that the subjects treated of in the foregoing papers, would 
be published in early numbers of the Asiatic Journal. 

Read a letter from Mons. E. Burnouf, of 12th April 1841, acknowledging Moorcroft’s Travels, 
and regretting the interruptions of intercourse between the two Societies, &c. 

Read also a letter from the Secretary Linnean Society, London, 10th November 1840, forwarding 
3 vols. of the Transactions of the Linnean Society, and noticing the irregularity with which the 
Asiatic Researches have been received by the Lmnean Society, with Memo, of what portions of the 
publication have been received. ^ 

Ordered, that the publications required »s presentations be forwarded, and occasion taken to 
improve the connections of the Society with scientific bodies in England, and on the Continent of 
Europe. 

As connected with the subject, the question for printing the Transactions of the Society was dis- 
cussed, the printing of which had been neglected for several years from the want of subjects, the 
magnitude of the expence of printing, &c. In removal of the first objection, the Secretary propos- 
ed to plaice at the disposal of the Committee of Papers such papers as were received by him from 
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contributors to the Journal for consideration, whether they should be omitted in the Journal to be 
jirintcd in the Transactions. 

Referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration and report. 


Read letter from Moulvie AnnooLr.AH, of 11th June 1811, soliciting the patronage of the Asiatic 
Society by subscription of his undertaking in reprinting the three volumes of the Fuhva Afumgeri, 
a work of great merit and of extensive use in Mahoniedan Law. 

Also referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration and report. 

Read a note drawn up by the officiating Curator, on the examination of some decayed Oriented 
works in the Library of the Asiatic Society. 

A carved Slab, dug up at Gurgoon, was presented by the Assam Tea Company. In forwarding 
it, the Seeretary, Mr. Hampton, writes “ By desire of the Directors of the Assam Companv, I have 
“ the pleasure to forward for the acceptance of the Asiatic Society, the accompanying carved Stone, 
* ‘ received recently from Assam. ’ 

Read letter from Rajali Kallkf.krtsiin a Hahadoor, of 23rd June 1811 , forwarding for the ac- 
ceptance of the Society, a copy of his English version of Malm-Mataka, a dramatic Hindu W'ork, 
originally written in Sanscrit, together with the original, and a short account of himself. 

Read letter from Mr. Secretary Madpock, of the 28th June last, regarding the furnishing or 
certain instruments required for the Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory, proposed to be 
established at Lucknow. 

Referred to the Officiating Curator for report 

An iron Bar of exact linear measurement for surveying purposes, constructed by the late Mr. 
James Phinsiii*, presented by his brother and executor W Piunsli*, Esq. was submitted for the 
inspection of the Meeting 

For all these presentations and contributions, the thanks of the Society were accorded. 



TASSIN’S MAPS. 


Messrs. P. S. D’Rozario and Co. Agents for the sale of Mr. Tassin’s 
Maps, have the pleasure to inform their Friends and the Public, that they 
are now prepared to execute orders for the above. All orders from the 
Country to be accompanied by remittance, or reference for payment at 
Calcutta. The following is a list of Maps published by Mr. T. of which 
copies mounted and varnished, or folded in eases, are ready for sale. 

A new and improved Map of the Provinces of Bengal and Behar, with Benares and adjoining 
territories, exhibiting the District divisions, the Civil and Military stations and Police Tlianas 
—and likewise the principal Indigo, Silk, and Sugar Works. Compiled from the most recent 
surveys and best information in the possession of Government and private individuals, by J. 

B Tassin, fully coloured, mounted on rollers and varnished ... ... ... go 

Ditto, ditto, folded in a Case. ... ... ... ... ... 72 

Map of the Eastern Frontier of British India, with l he adjacent countries, comprising Bengal, 
Bootuu, Kilhet, Assam, Munccpure, Arracan, Burma, the Tonasserim Provinces, witli parts 
•if Siam, and of Yuuan in China, by Captain It. Doileau Pemberton, fully coloured, mounted 
on rollers and vanished,... ... ... ... ... ... ... 70 

Ditto, ditto, folded in a Case, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 # 

Map of Eastern Asia, comprising China, parts of Tibet and Mongolia, Bootan, Assam, Burma, 
and Eastern Bengal, together with Assam, Cambodia, Siam, Laos, the Malay Peninsula and 
the Indian Archipelago, by J. B. Tassin, fully coloured, mounted on rollers and varnished,... 25 
Ditto, ditto, folded 111 a Case,... ... ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Map of the Indus River and ol the neighbouring countries, comprising Sinde, parts of 
Beloochistan and Afghanistan, iCashmeer, Punjab. Bhawulporc, the protected Sikh States 
Bickanccr, Jessulmeer, and the Western parts of Hajpootana, compiled by order of Govern- 
ment, in the Office of the Surveyor General of India, from authentic and recent materials, ... 30 
Anglu-Persian Map of India, by J. 1L Tassin,... ... ... ... ... 3 (j 

The same on a reduced scale, with the names in Persian only, by J. B. Tassin, ... 12 

Jlimlustlian ka Naksh£, or Map of India in the Deb Nagree and Roman characters, by J. B 
Tassin, .... 30 

Chart of the Coasts of China, drawn and lithographed from Horsburgh's Charts of the Eastern 
Coast of China and of the Eastern passages to China, with a Map of Pekin, by J. B Tassin, 14 
Chart of the Clioo-Keang, or Canton River, and the] different passages leading to Macao 
Roads, drawn from Horsburgh’s Chart of the Canton River, combined with Lieutenants 
Daniel Ross and P. Maughan’s Charts of the different passages leading to the Macao roads, 
with a Map of Macao, by J. B. Tassin, ^ 12 

A new and improved Map of various Routes between Europe and India, comprehending 
Western and Northern Asia, together with*Asia Minor and Egypt, by J. B Tassin, 22 

Map of the North-Western Frontier of British India, including the protected Sikh States, 
Lahore, Cashmeer, Cabul, Herat, Candahar, Shikarporc, and Bhawulpore, together with 
Sinde and Rajpootana, the Indus River, with parts of Beloochistan, compiled from the most 
recent and authentic matciials, by J B, Tassin, . . . . .16 

Chart delineating the River Navigation to Assam from the Presidency, by the Soonderbun 
passage, as well as by the Jcllinghce and Matabhangah Rivers also to Chittagong, Dacca, 
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Mymcnsing and Silhct, compiled from the most authentic materials in the Office of the Sur- 
veyor General of India) . • • . • . 32 

Mup of the Suburbs of Calcutta, East of the Circular Road, from Barnagore to Ballygunge, in- 
cluding Dum-Dum, the Circular Canal, the Salt Water Lakes, and on a smaller scale, the 
whole line of Eastern Canal to the Eastanuttee river, by Captain Thomas Prinscp, . 20 

Map of the City and Environs of Calcutta, constructed cliicily from Major Schalch’s Map and 
from Captain Prinsep’s surveys of the Suburbs, with the latest improvements and topographi- 
cal details, by J. B. Tassin, . . . ..... 10 

Map of the Soonderbuns and Channels of Inland Navigation, West of Koolna, from tlic Ganges 
to the Sea, compiled from the most recent surveys, by Captain Prinscp, . .10 

Skeleton Maps, exhibiting the principal of the Inland Navigation of the Delta of Bengal, to- 
gether with the lines of the proposed Rajmahal and Maugra Canals and the Soonderbuns 
routes, by John Stuart May, . . ..... 10 

Map of Upper Assam, comprising the districts of Joorhat, Luckimpore and Sudyia, shewing 
the Tea Tracts discovered by Mr. C. A. Bruce, also the Roads proposed to be opened from 
Sudyia to the Boorcc Dihing, by J. II. Tassin, . . 22 

Map of the Post Office Stations and Post and Banghy Routes throughout British India, con- 
structed under orders of the Supreme Government of India, for the use of the Post Office De- 
partments of the tliTee Prcsidences , from materials collected and arranged by Captain T. J. 


Taylor, by J. B. Tassin, ..... , 8 

Map of the Territory of Muneeporc, with part of the Kulao Vally and Burmese Frontier, by 
Captain It. Boileau Pemberton, .... l(i 

Map of the Countries lying between the 20 and 30 of Lat. and 90 and 99 of Long, shewing the 
sources of the lrrawady River and the Eastern Branches of the Brahmaputra, comprising 
Assam and Muneepore, by Lieut Wilcox, IQ. 

Chart of Chusan and adjacent Islands, shewing all the passages and soundings, by It. Richards, (> 
Chart of Arracan Coast and Inland Navigation, comprised between Arraean and Sandowuy 
Rivers, by Captain It. Lloyd,]. N. ..... , 25 

Chart of part of the Tenasserim Coast and Mqrgui Archipelago, from the suiveys of Captain 
Daniel Ross and Captain tt. Lloyd, IN, . . . .20 


The foregoing , with the exception of the first three Maps in this list , are to he had on * 
rollers or in cases, at the prices noted . 

Maps of Routes from the British Territories into Ava and various other places on the Eastern 


Frontier , by Captain R. B. Pemberton, 15 plates, folio, bound in cloth . .00 

Maps of the Rivers Hoogly, Bhaguruttec, Jell inghee, Ganges, and Jumna, from Calcutta to the 
Himalaya range, compiled from the most accurate surveys, by J. B. Tassin, bound in cloth, 16 
A new Map of the Country, 50 milus round Calcutta, by J. B. Tassin, on a board. . 3 

Map of Simla and the surrounding Hills, by Captain Gardner, . 4 

Map of Landour and Mussooree, by ditto, . . . . 4 

Tassin’s School Atlas, . . , ' . .3 

Map of the Soonderbuns and Environs of Calcutta in Ifcngallcc, . . 10 


To be had also of the principal Booksellers of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay ; likewise of Messrs. McDonald and Co. Simla and Kurnal ; Mr. 
John Ede, Agra; Messrs. Baness and Taylor, Dehli; Mr. E. A. Pittis, 
Mussooree ; and Mr. N. Smyth, Dinapore. 
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Scheme of a Table for all Time . By Capt. R. Shortredf, Assistant 
Surveyor General. 

I enclose for publication, if you approve, in your Journal, a Per- 
petual Time Table, which I constructed sometime ago ; by the help of 
which may be found in less than half a minute, the week-day of any 
date for thousands of years, past or future. 

Besides the directions given on the back, little more seems necessary 
to render intelligible the method of using it. The Table consists of 
three concentric circular cards, each having seven divisions corres- 
ponding to the days of the week. On the outer are written, from left 
to right, on three circles, the odd years of a century. On the second 
card are written the full centuries, of New Style on the outer, and of 
Old Style on the middle >circle ; the order of these being from right to 
left. Within are the days of the week from left to right. The third 
card has the days of the month from left to right, and within 
these, the twelve months in a peculiar order, each following month being 
as many divisions to the left as the days in the preceding month 
exceed 28. 

In using the Table, the first thing is to adjust the second card with 
its proper century to the zero on the outer card ; thus for 1841 New 

• Style, the full century being 18, the division containing the N. S. 18 
on the second card, is to be brought opposite that division on the outer 
card which contains the double zero (00). This being done, the middle 
card will require no change till the year 1900, when the centurial divi- 
sion containing 19 (N. S.) is to be brought opposite the (00) division. 

* No. 116. New Series, No. 32. 4 f 
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The odd year 41 of the century being found on the outer card, the 
division containing it is that by which the months are to be adjusted 
throughout the year : the division containing the given month being 
brought opposite that of the 4 1 , the days of the month will be opposite 
their proper week-days. For example, to find the week-days of the 8th 
and 18th of June — June being brought opposite the 41, opposite the 8th 
will stand Tuesday, and opposite the 18th stands Friday. In like man- 
ner December being brought opposite the 41, opposite the 23rd stands 
Thursday. For the 1 8th June 1815, the ccnturial adjustment re- 
maining unchanged, June being brought opposite the year 15 on the 
outer card, the 18th is seen opposite Sunday. The battle of Preston 
happened on the 21st September 1745, Old Style, required the week- 
day. The Old Style century 17th being brought to the 00, and Sep- 
tember to the year 45, opposite the 21st stands Saturday. 

The battle of Culloden was fought on the 16th April 1746, O. S. 
required the week-day. The ccnturial adjustment remaining as before, 
April being brought opposite the year 46, opposite the 16th stands 
Wednesday. 

Thus the Table is used with equal facility for N. S. or O. S. dates. 

The second card having the full centuries of both styles, (which may 
be continued at pleasure), shews at once those which have the same 
week-days. The O. S. centuries are continued by successive addition^ 
of 7, and those of N. S. by additions of 4. The reason of which is, 
that a Julian or O. S. century having 25 leap years, consists of 5200 
weeks and 125 days. Now 125 days are short of 18 weeks by one 
day, hence each Julian century commences on a week-day earlier by 
one than did the preceding century ; so that the same week-days must 
recur after a period of seven centuries. But in the New Style there are 
three Gregorian centuries and one Julian ; and as a Gregorian century 
has only 24 leap years, it consists of 5200 weeks and 124 days, being 
two days short of 18 weeks. The loss of two days on each of the three 
Gregorian, and one day on the Julian century, amounts to a week every 
400 years, and hence the recurrence of the same week-days in the order 
above mentioned. 

When Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582 introduced the New Style, the 
object was to adjust the festivals in the Calendar to the same time of 
the year as they held at the time of the Council of Nice in 325 ; teu 
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days were added to the reckoning by counting the 14th instead of the 
4th of October, as it was estimated that, so much had been lost during 
the interval. It would, however, have been correct had only 9 days 
been added, because from 325 to 1582 there are 1257 years, during 
which 3 days having been lost every 4 centuries, it is clear that 9 days 
must have been lost in 1200 years, and the reckoning of the odd 57 
years being the same according to both styles. 

By adding ten days to the Calendar, the festivals have in fact been 
adjusted to what they were in the century before the Council of Nice. 

This mistake may be shewn by the Table, where it is seen that the 
same week-day is common to the full century 30 according to both 
styles, and as the coincidences occur at intervals of 28 centuries, the 
same week-day is common to both styles in the full century 2, whereas 
the week-days of the full century 3 differ in Old and New Style. The 
agreement would be perfect in the year 225, but wrong by a day 
in the year 325. 

This mistake in adjusting the New and Old Stylos, is similar to that 
committed in settling the Epoch of the Christian Era, the true time, as 
is now generally admitted, being 4 years before the common reckoning.* 

As it is often convenient to reckon dates before the Christian Era 
in Julian years, I have given a rule for finding the week-days of such 
dates with facility, by observing that they recur in the same order 
every 700 years. The rule is this : subtract the given year diminished 
by one from any convenient multiple of 700, and use the remainder as 
if it were a common Old Style date. 

As the Gregorian adjustment of the Calendar causes an error in 
excess of about one day in every 40 centuries, this may be allowed for 
by adjusting the full century-division not to the 00, but one division 
to the right of it for every 40 centuries. This adjustment renders 
the Calendar perpetual, so far as depends upon our present knowledge 
of the length of the year; bub the adoption of this, or the correction of 
any error which may be found* to be involved in it, will remain for 
future generations. 

22 nd March , 1841. 

P.S. — The proper method of manipulating the Perpetual Time Tables, 
is the following : — In adjusting the full century to the zero, put the two 

* See Barlow’s Mathematical Dictionary, art. Epoch; or the Essay in Fergusson’s 
Astronomy. 
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first fingers of each hand to the back of the card, (the zero being to- 
ward the front,) then with the thumbs move about the second card to 
the required position. 

In making the monthly adjustment, hold the outer card between the 
fore-finger and thumb, the division containing the odd year of the 
century being to the front, then putting the thumb of the other hand 
over the centre on the face and the forefinger at the back, turn 
about the central card till the proper month division comes opposite 
that of the odd year. 


Notes on Capt . Shortrede’s Scheme . I3y W. Masters, Esq. 


1. Let the 1st of January begin with any day of the week A, and 
write down in succession all the months, with their days under corres- 


ponding days of the 
A. 

January l 

8 
15 
22 
29 

February 


thus : — 


B. 

C. 

D. 

2 

3 

4 

9 

10 

11 

16 

17 

18 

23 

24 

25 

30 

31 

1 

&c. 

&c. 



E. 

F. 

G. 

5 

6 

7 

12 

13 

14 

19 

20 

21 

26 

27 

28 

2 

3 

4 


2. The following peculiarities will present themselves : — 

First . The arrangement of dates and days of the week, correspond in 
these months : January and October ; February, March, and November ; 
April and July ; September and December ; the other three months 
May, June, and August, are isolated moqths, having no correspondence 
of arrangement with any other. 

Second . In leap years, the dates from 1st March to 31st December 
inclusive, will arrive a day later in the week. As the additional day of 
leap year comes at the end of February, it does not affect the cor- 
respondence of dates and days for January and February. 

Third. The vertical dates of January and October fall on the same 
days. 
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Fourth . The vertical columns of dates are found in the same order 
and succession in all the months, but under different days of the 
week : the agreements noticed in Obs. first excepted. 

Fifth. The dates of the first column of January, and similarly the 
other columns, fall in May, one day of the week later ; in April and 
July one day earlier than they do in January. 

Sixth . The di tes of the 1st column of January (and similarly all the 
others) will in August fall later in the week by one day than they do in 
May ; and in September and December one day earlier than they do in 
April and July. 

Seventh . The same dates in June fall earlier in the week by one day 
than they do in September and December ; and in 1 February 9 March and 
November one day earlier than in June, or one day later than in August. 

Eighth . If the 1st of January fall on any day of the week A, the fol- 
lowing dates will fall on the same day : — 


1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 29th 

of January and October. 

5. 

12. 

19. 

26. — 

of February, March and November. 

2. 

9. 

16. 

23. 30th 

of April and July. 

7. 

14. 

21. 

28. — 

of May. 

4. 

11. 

18. 

25. — 

of June. 

6. 

13. 

20. 

27- — 

of August. 

3. 

10. 

17. 

24. 31st 

of September and December. 

3. The dates and 

months, exhibited in Observation 8th of Article ! 


are grouped together in Capt. Shortrede’s scheme on the inner or 
smallest card, and arranged in a peculiar order, as the author expresses 
himself, having reference to the eight Observations of Article 2. 

4. Some years have 365 days and some 366 : three years in succes- 
sion have 365 days each, and the fourth year (with exceptions to be 
noticed) has 366 days. The year that has 365 days has 52 weeks and 
one day over ; therefore, whatever day of the week begins such a year, 
also ends it. During three such* years three days of the week in succession 
begin and end those years; the 4th day begins the 4th year; but as 
this year has 366 days, which are equal to 52 weeks and 2 days, the 
day after the 4th day, that is, the 5th day, will end the year. Calling 
these four years a series, we may say that whatever day of the week begins 
the series, the 5th day in succession ends it. The 6th day in succession 
begins and ends the 1st year of the next series ; the 7th day begins 
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and ends the 2d year of that series ; the 8th day (i. e. the 1st week- 
day with which we commenced) begins and ends the 3d year ; and the 
9th (or 2d day) begins the 4th year ; but does not end it, because it has 
366 days ; the 10th (or 3d day of the week) ends it : and so on. 

5. Let the days of the week be called «, h, c , d , e,f \ </, without, at 
present, particularising which day of the week is called a , or b, or c , 
&c. The following Table is constructed on the principle explained in 
4. It consists of series of 4 years each which are marked 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th ; the days of the week that commence these years are placed 
vertically underneath ; the fourth year has always two letters ; the 
first indicating the day of the week on which that year begins, the 
second letter, the day on which it ends. The arrangement commences 
with the 1st day of the 1st year of any century; with the year 1, or 
101, or 1601, or 1801 ; and the 1st of January is supposed to fall on a 
day of the week called a. 

Scries. 1st ; 2nd year. 3rd year. 4th year. 

la b c d and e 

2 f g a b and c 

3d e f g and a 

4 b c d e and f (Table 1.) 

3 g a b c and d 

6 e f g a and b 

7 c d e f and g 

8 a b c d and e 

6. After 7 series of 4 years each=28 years, the same succession 
commences. 

7. From Table (1) may be formed another (which will be given here- 
after) exhibiting all the years of a century that begin with the same 
day ; but it will be more convenient to shew first, how the centuries 
commence ; and of centuries, the centuries of Old Style first ; reminding 
readers that, according to Old Style, every 4th year, without exception, 
is a leap year, and consists of 366 days. 

8. By attending to Table (1) it will be seen, that the series consist 
of lines of years and days of the week in succession ; each series has 4 
years and 5 days of the week. If we fancy weeks lengthened out into 
one uninterrupted line of days, the first day a of the second week 
will be called the 8th day ; 4 weeks will be called 28 days ; and Table 
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1, or rather the succession which it shews, may be represented by 
the following progression : — 

Series, 1 2 3 4 5... 25 ...50, &c. 

Years ending these series, . 4 8 12 16 20. ..100 ... 

Days beginning these years, 4 9 14 10 24... 

The common difference of the years is 4, of the days 5 : the 25th 
term will therefore be year 100 and day 124: 124 days equal 17 
weeks and 5 days ; therefore the lOOdth year will begin with the day e . 

9. According to Old Style this progression may be extended to series 
50. The fiftieth term of the progression will be, year 200 and day 
249 ; 249 days equal 35 weeks and 4 days ; therefore the 200dth year 
begins with the 4th day d. In the same manner it may be found that 
the year 300 begins with the third day c ; the 400dth with the 2d 
day h ; the 500dth on the first day a ; the GOOdth on the 7th day g ; 
and the 700dth on the 6th day/! 

10. Hence every lOOdth year commences on a week-day, one day 
earlier than the preceding lOOdth year : consequently if the year l of 
any century begins on any week-day a, the year 1 of the next century 
will begin on the week-day g , — i. c. a day earlier. 

11. In Old Style all the days of the week in their turn commence a 
century and a lOOdth year. 

12. The following Tables are formed according to Articles 8 — 10. 
The Table marked (2) shews how each hundredth year begins. Table 
(3) slicw'S how each century or first year of each 100 begins : — 


Days of the week 

e 

d 

, 

1 

C 1 

! 

1 

b 

a 

g 

f 

begin Hundredth 

1 

2 

i 3 i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

years, i . e. years 

8 

9 

io; 

11 

12 

13 

14 j 

100, 200, 300, &C. 

15 

16 

' 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 i 


22 

23 

; 24 

25 

26 

27 

28 1 


29 

30 

* 31 

32 

33 

34 

35 | 


: so 

_37 


39, 

40 

41 

42 : 

Days of the week 

a 

g 

I f 

1 

e 

d 

c 

! b 

begin centuries or 

i 

! 2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

years 1 of 100 ; 1 

1 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

of 200, &c. 

1 15; lo: 17 

18' 19 

20 

21 


! 22 

, 23 

24 

1 25' 26. 27 

28< 


(Table 2.) 


(Table 3.) 
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13. Now follows the Table (marked 4), exhibiting all the current years 
of a century that begin with the same day of the week. The primary 
arrangement is for the current years of the 1st century beginning with 
year 1. Underneath this, the letters denoting the days of the week are 
so arranged as to shew how the superincumbent columns of years begin 
in the other centuries in succession ; an arrangement which will be 
quite intelligible by attending to Art. 10. 


a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

1 

2 

3 

4 

— 

5 

6 

7 

8 

— . 

9 

10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

— 

17 

18 

19 

20 

— 

21 

22 

23 

24 

— 

25 

26 

27 

28 

— 

29 

30 

31 

32 



33 

34 

35 

36 

— 

37 

38 

39 

40 

— 

41 

42 

43 

44 

— 

45 (Table 4) 

46 

47 

48 

— 

49 

50 

51 

52 


53 

54 

55 

56 

— 

57 

58 

59 

60 



61 

62 

63 

64 

— 

65 

66 

67 

68 

. — 

69 

70 

71 

72 


73 

74 

75 

76 

— 

77 

78 

79 

80 

— 

81 

82 

83 

84 

— 

85 

86 

87 

88 



89 

90 

91 

92 


93 

94 

95 

96 

— 

97 

98 

99 

100 

— 

101 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f for odd years of 2d century. 

f 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 3d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 

c 

d 4th 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 

e 5th 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 

b 6th 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

a 7th 


14. It will be seen that the above columns of years begin with fixed 
days for fixed centuries. If the century begins with any day, the 
first column of years will begin with that day, the other columns with the 
next day in succession. Table (3) shews how the centuries com- 
mence ; and when this is known, Table (4) will readily shew how the 
years commence. 

15. These columns of years are arranged in Capt. Shortrede’s scheme 
in a circular order, and occupy the seven divisions of the outer card, in 
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the same succession in which they stand above, with a few excep- 
tions. 

16. The exceptions are the leap years, which are advanced one divi- 
sion to the right of their proper division, for the reason given in Obser- 
vation 2 of Article 2 : this occasions error in week-days corresponding to 
January and February, but the scheme says, “ in leap years for January 
and February use the half blank space to the left, then opposite the 
given date is the day of the week.” This is obscure; and, if I un- 
derstand the author aright, incorrect. The meaning of the author ap- 
pears to be, “ use the division containing May as if January had 
been there, and fancy February to be where June is.” This will lead to 
error. The direction should be — for January and February in leap years 
take that day which is one division to the left of the day opposite to 
the date. The week-day for January and February is one day earlier 
than the day opposite to the date. 

17. Although the leap years are thus advanced, the author of the 
scheme appears to have left half the digits of the numbers expressing 
those years in their proper divisions; for there are four 4s, 2s, and 6s 
and live Ss in different divisions. This is objectionable, because these 
numbers may bewilder those who are reckoning for the current years 
2, 4, 6, 8 ; and, if the scheme be printed for general use, should be 
omitted. 

18. The middle card of the scheme contains not the centuries 
of (3) but the full centuries or hundreds of (2) for the convenience of 
reading. In Table (3) the days of the week for the current years of 
centuries are shewn in 7 lines: but in the scheme the full centuries 
and their fixed days revolve in a circle ; and the days are readily made 
to assume their positions relative to the current years. 

19. If the scheme had a century division, then by adjusting the 
century division, bearing the name of the week-day commencing the 
centuries which it contains, with the year division containing the years 
1, 7, 18, 29, all those years would be shewn to commence with that 
day ; and the years in the other divisions, with the days standing below 
them, for those centuries. 

20. But the hundred years or full centuries are more convenient for 
reading, as years 101, 1801, 1841, &c. ; then the lOOdth year must be 

So adjusted to a year division that the day on which the following cen- 

4 <; 
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tury commences, shall fall exactly under the division containing years 
1, 7, IS, 29, &c. 

21. The scheme has been regulated according to the hundreds or 
full centuries ; and therefore, when it is to be used, the full-century-divi- 
sion must be adjusted with a current- year-division in accordance 
with Art. 20. 

22. By comparing Tables (2) and (3) it will be observed, that each 
hundredth year commences two days earlier than the succeeding cen- 
tury. The 2 hundredth year of (2) commences with d ; the 3d cen- 
tury of (3) begins with/; the 3 hundredth of (2) begins with c; the 
4th century begins with e ; in each case the hundredth year begins 2 
days earlier; therefore, in using the scheme the full-century-division 
is to be adjusted with the current-year- division 2 remove to the left 
from the division containing years 1, 7, 18, 29, &c ; that is, with the 
division containing the years 3, 11, 22, 33, &c. 

23. But, because the hundredths or full centuries of Old Style are all 
leap years, they are thrown one division to the right according to Art. 
16, and are in consequence to be adjusted with the year-division con- 
taining the years 6, 17, 23, 34, &c. The hundreds or “full centuries,” 
do not commence with the day of the week over which they stand, but 
with the day to the left ; consequently, although the full-century-divi- 
sion is shifted, the week-day commencing the next century or the year 
1, falls in the right place under the division containing year 1. 

24. The division containing the years 6, 17, 23, 34, &c., have two 
cyphers 0 0 for reference. If the scheme be published for general use, 
it would be an improvement to substitute a black dot, such as is used 
in the Nautical Almanac to represent the New Moon. 

25. Let us now turn our attention to the New Style. In the year 
1752, it was “enacted by 24 Geo. II. c. 23, that instead of cancelling 
ten days as Gregory XIII. had done, eleven days should be left out of 
the month of September ; accordingly, on the second day of that 
month, the Old Style ceased, and the next day, instead of being the 
third, was called the fourteenth, and by the same act, the beginning of 
the year was changed from the 2«5thof March to the 1st of January.” — 
JRncy . Met. Mis. and Lex, vol. iii. art Calendar, p. 1 53. 

26. It was likewise enacted, that the Gregorian correction should be 
applied to certain years specified. According to the Gregorian rule, 
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every year divisible by 4 receives a day, or has 366 days. But every 
year divisible by 100 and not divisible by 400 has 365 days. The 
year that is divisible by 100 is also divisible by 4, since 100 is a mul- 
tiple of 4 : this part of the rule is therefore an exception to the first 
part, since there are years divisible by 4, which instead of having 366 
days, have only 365. These years may be considered as losing a day 
to which they are entitled by the first part of the rule. The follow- 
ing are the years that lose a day. (It is to be remembered that those 
years which are divisible by 400 have 366 days : this is a part of the 
Gregorian rule.) 

1700, 1800, 1000 2100, 2200, 2300, 

2500, 2600, 2700 2900, 3000, 3100, &c. 

27. Consequently, the correspondence of dates and days in Table (1) 
will not answer continuously for the New Style : it will be interrupted 
in the New Style at the lOOdth year, corresponding with the 4th year 
of series 4 and marked (a) in the Table. The lOOdth year begins and 
ends with e, because it is not a leap year ; the next century, that is, 
the year 1 of the next century consequently begins with f ; and the 
succession given in (1) will be again interrupted at the next hundredth 
in the same place at (a), which place will now be occupied with c 
and dy because the first year begins with f and not with a. Although 
Table (1) is referred to in this place, it is not to be understood that the 
letters a, b and c, have the same signification in New Style that they have 
in Old Style : a in Old Style may be one day of the week, and in New 
Style another. But proceeding as above, the days beginning the hun- 
dreds of New Style may be found out, and the following Table formed, 
marked (5) : in which the letters are slightly altered in character for 
the sake of distinction, but retain the same relation of time or succes- 
sion. 
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28. Observe here that only four clays of the week begin the hundreds 
of New Style and three days of the week never have that privilege, 
not for 40 centuries. The years in column / are all leap years in New 
Style. This accounts for that arrangement of Capt. Shortrede’s scheme, 
which occupies only 4 of the 7 divisions with N. S. centuries. 

29. About the time of the 40th century, the Vernal Equinox will be 
1 day nearly in advance of the 20 th of March ; in which case if the 
British Calendar and British Parliament be in existence, it may be 
found necessary to throw out a day from the Calendar. If the mea- 
sure be adopted in the year 4000 a. i>. then this year will not be a leap 
year, and as 4000 is a multiple of 400, and consequently falls in column 
f\ the year 4000 will begin and end with/ Art. 4; the week-days a and c 
will go out and h and g w ill occupy their place for the next 40 centuries, 
during which period the hundreds will begin thus : — 

d b g e 

100 200 300 400 &c. 

Centuries and years and hundredth years will begin a day earlier. 
By adjusting the “ full-century-division one place to the right of 0 0 
for every 40 centuries,” according to the directions given in the scheme, 
a correction will be eifected for the current years ; but as the centuries 
and week-days are in fixed position on the same card, the prescribed 
adjustment is not effective for the hundredth years or full centuries on 
the middle card. 

30. It is now time to shew the relation between the week-days of Old 

and New Style. On the 3d of September I7d2, New Style was intro- 
duced in England, when the 3rd of September was called the 14th (23). 
Consequently the 14th of September N. S. fell on a certain day in the 
first week, but the 14th September O. S. fell 11 days after in the 
second week : therefore the New Style dates may be said to occur 1 1 
week-days , that is, 1 week and 4 days, that is 4 week-days earlier than 
O. S. dates . * 

31. If it should ever happen that a day is rejected from toy year 
by New Style and not by Old Style, then that year in New Style will 
end 1 day sooner than in Old Style ; and consequently the next year of 
New Style will be another day earlier than Old Style ; that is 12 days 
of date or 5 week-days ; and as often as this happens, New Style will be 
an additional day earlier than Old Style. 
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32. This happens in those years of N. S. which are divisible by 100, but 
not by 400 ; that is in the years contained in the columns e, c } a , of Table 
(5). The following centuries begin as many days earlier in New Style 
than they do in Old Style, as are indicated by the numbers below them. 

It is necessary to keep in mind that, as the intercalary day is 
thrown out in these years, at the end of February, this suppression of 
a day does not affect the calculations for the dates and days preceding 
the 28 th of February : it makes those years end sooner, but not bey in 
sooner or later in the week.* 

Centuries, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Days, ... 11, 12, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, 19, 20, 21, &c. 

Consequently the years from 1801 to 1900 inclusive begin 12 days 
earlier than they do in Old Style. 

The hundreds of New Style advance as below : — 

Hundredth Years, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27,28,29. 

Days, 10, 11, 12, 13, 13, 14, 15, 16, 16, 17, 18, 19, 19. 

Week Days, ... 3, 4, 5, 6, 6, O, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5, 

33. If New Style be carried back in theory, the preceding arrange- 
ment will 'shew that New and Old Style agree in the following hun- 
dredth years or full centuries. 

Years a. d. 300, 1200, 1300, 2200, 3100, 4000, tlOO.-f 

34. The year 1841 N. S. began on Friday, therefore the year 1841 
O. S. began 12 days or 5 week-days later; viz. on Wednesday. The 
year 1800 N. S. began on Wednesday ; the year 1800 O. S. began 4 
days later on Sunday. But 1800 (). S. stands irfeolumn b of Table (2), 
consequently b is Sunday, and 1800 N. S. stands in column c. of Table 
(5) therefore c is Wednesday. Therefore the letters indicating the 
days of the week have the significations attached below : — 


O. S. Table (2) e Wednesday. 

d Tuesday, 
c Monday, 
b Sunday. * 
a Saturday, 
g Friday, 
f Thursday. 


N. S. Table (5) e Friday. 

c Wednesday, 
a Monday, 
f Saturday. 


* The note at the foot of p. 35 Cab. Cyc. Chronology of History, “The Style” is 
partly erroneous. # 

t The agi cement of 1200 commences on the 28th N. *S 20th O. S. of February of the 
}ear 1100, and terminates on the 28th N. S., 2 ( Jth O. 8. of February of the year 1300. 
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35. In Captain Shortrede’s scheme, the days will be found one divi- 
sion to the left of the hundreds of O. S. which they begin, according 
to Art. 23 and 16. The N. S. hundreds will be found over their proper 
days, except the leap years of column /, which stand over Sunday in- 
stead of Saturday, Art. 23,^16. 

36. It is essential to observe, that the scheme supposes the years 
both of Old and New Style to begin on the 1 sir of January. 

I tested it with about a hundred dates taken from the “ Cabinet Cyc.” 
“ Chronology of History;” “Hume’s History of England;” “Bacon’s 
Letters,” and some anticipated dates carried forward by myself, and 
found the scheme to agree with all, except two. These were two from 
Bacon, as follows : — 

1617. February 6th, Friday, Bacon, vol. 3d (Letters) page 361. 

1620. March 8th, Thursday, * do. do. 599. 

It subsequently occurred to me, that before the year 1752, the Ecclesi- 
astical year began on the 25th of March, and consequently these years 
1617 and 1620 should be read 1617-18 and 1620-21 ; because 6th Fe- 
bruary and 8th March fall near the end of years 17 and 20 of the 
old reckoning, and in the early parts of the years 18 and 21 of the 
new reckoning. The scheme (O. S.) agrees with this reading. 

37. The dates from 3d to 13th September inclusive 1752, never 
existed in the British Calendar, Art. 25 th ; September the 2d was the day 
immediately preceding the 14th. By reckoning backwards from 1814 
I find that the 14th fell on Thursday, consequently the 2d fell on 
Wednesday. Old StylG in the scheme points to Wednesday, but Sept. 
2d, 1752, N. S. points to Saturday. This disagreement was expected. 
Old Style is continuous, New Style carried back, is at fault between 
the 2d and 14th September 1752. A paper in the Rambler, is dated 
Saturday, March 14, 1752; therefore the 2d of September following 
fell on Wednesday. A paper in the Adventurer is dated Tuesday, No- 
vember 7, 1752; therefore the 14 th of September preceding was Thurs- 
day. The following dates agree with Old Style of the scheme, but not 
with New Style. 

Tatler, Saturday, March II, 1709-10 

„ Tuesday, February 28, 1709-10 

„ Thursday, March 2, 1709-10* 

Guardian, Tuesday, March 24, 1712-13 
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Guardian, Wednesday, 25, 1713 

„ Friday, July 13, 1713 

Spectator, Monday, October 20, 1712 

Where the two years are given, the ecclesiastical and the historical, 
the scheme agrees with the second or historical. 

The inference is that the scheme, as matter of fact, is unservicable 
for dates in New Style earlier than the 14th September 1752 ; and si- 
milarly for Old Style as far in the “ dark backward and abysm of 
time” as the first fault occurs ; the year of confusion for instance. 

38. In the author’s directions for dates before the Christian cera, it 
would, perhaps, be better to substitute the word year for date in the 
words “ subtract the given date” 

39. After the foregoing observations, the reason of the prescribed 
manipulation of the scheme will be understood. 

By adjusting the century division to the division 0 0, the days 
commencing the current years fall under the right divisions by Articles 
22; 23; 13; 14. 

The day on which a year begins is the day on which these dates of 
January fall; — l (of course) and 8, 15, 22, 29 by Obs. 8 of Art. 2. 

The day on which these dates fall is the day on which certain dates 
of other months fall ; vide Observations 8. of Art 2 ; and which are 
arranged on the smallest card of the scheme. 

Therefore by bringing a month to the division of a current year, 
the week-day above shews on what day the subjacent dates of that 
month fall (with slight variation for leap years.) 

The other dates of that month lie under their proper week-days 
by Art. 1. 

There are no directions given how the scheme is to be used for 
years of the first century; viz. the years 1, 25, 60, 99, and the like, 
which have no hundred before them. It is therefore necessary to 
insert a cypher or zero among the hundreds of 7, 14, 21 of Old Style, 
thus 0, 7, 14, 21, 28, 35. 

40. In the course of this investigation, my attention fell upon the 
Tables that relate to the Dominical Letters. The numbers are the same 
both in the Tables and in the scheme. It may therefore be anticipated, 
that the scheme will soon supplant the Tables. 
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41. The scheme given here will do for years before Christ without the 
trouble of calculation. It is however more curious than useful. 

In the smallest card, use the black characters for years a. d. and 
the red characters for years b. c. 

The same in the middle card. The centuries of Old Style will do for 
centuries before Christ ; reading thus, 0 hundred, 7 hundred, 14 
hundred, &c. b. c. 

In the year- divisions, leap years a. d. are marked with black ; leap 
years b. c. are marked with red. 

In the use of the scheme, for years a. d. adjust the centuries with 
the year-division having the black characters 0 0, and read as directed 
in Capt. S.’s scheme, with this exception ; in leap years for dates from 
the 1st of March to the 31st December inclusive, take the week-day 
that is in the next division to the right of the week-day opposite to 
the given date. 

For years is. c. adjust the centuries with the year-division, containing 
the two red characters 0 0 ; and read as directed for a. d. years using 
the red characters. In leap years for dates between the 1st of March 
and 31st of December inclusive, take the week-day that is in the 
next division to the left of the week-day opposite to the given date. 

La Martinierey 5 /A May , 1 841. W. Masters. 


Remarks by Capt • Short rede. 

§ 16. The only half blank spaces in the whole Table occur in 
the outer card, and are those of the odd centurial years divisible by 
4, i. e. leap years. These are denoted by writing obly the final 
digit; the space for the other digit (easily supplied from those before or 
after) being blank. These spaces are therefore half blank. 

The way in which Mr. Masters interprejs the direction, certainly leads 
to error ; but how such an interpretation can fairly be drawn from 
the wording, does not readily appear. I am directing how to use the 
Table for any current year of a century, and as an exception to the 
general rule occurs in January and February of leap years, I provide 
for it by the direction within the parenthesis, which of course I mean 
to be taken as referring to the subject then treated of ; viz. the particu- 
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lar division of the outer card opposite which the given month is to 
be brought. The meaning is this — instead of the current year 
division on the outer card marked like the others with two digits, 
use the division on the left, which being for distinction marked with 
only the final digit is half blank — opposite this half blank space on 
the outer card in leap years adjust the January and February months — 
but never fancy the months to be in any other division than that 
in which they are written on the inner card. — R. S. 

§ 17. No confusion can arise if it be considered that a single digit 
never represents the current year of a century. For example, the 4th 
year of the full century 18 is 1804, represented by 04, and not by 
4 merely. The whole date being expressed by the current year 
preceded by its full century, if the odd year be written 4 this preceded 
by 18 becomes 184, being the year 84 of the full century 1. Moreover 
the outer card has the odd years of a century in their order y i, e. 
increasing uniformly from left to right, and not at random. — R. S. 

§ 21. The only adjustment required is to bring the division of the 
middle card containing the full century opposite th% division contain- 
ing 00 on the outer card, and when this is done, no farther adjust- 
ment of the middle and outer cards to each other can have place 
throughout that century. — R. S. 

§ 23. These being leap years require according to the direction for 
January and February (and therefore on January 1st) to have the 
month division brought opposite the single 0 to the left of the 00, being 
in that case the half blank to the left. — R. S. 

§ 24. The black dot would require a special explanation, for which 
there is not room on the back of the card, without confusion or omis- 
sion of something more important. A total blank would be preferable 
to a black dot, but to this there would be much the same objection. 

Either of these would derange the principle on which the outer and 
middle cards are adapted to each other. This principle is, that when 
the full century for the time being is opposite the 00 or point of ad- 
justment, every odd year on the outer card is to be read as if it had its 
proper full century digits before it. The 00 is to be read in the 
same way as any other year of the century. 

The Table might have been made adjustable by any other zero as 
well as by 00; and by any other date as by the 1st of January, but 

4 h 
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these on the whole are considered to be the most convenient. Had 
the Table been adjusted by 1st March, we should have got rid of all 
trouble about the 29th of February in leap year, but should have 
incurred the inconvenience with our present Calendar of reckoning two 
months of each year as part of the year preceding. — R. S. 

§ 29. Quite true. The adjustment referred to is that by which the 
full centuries are brought opposite the proper division on the outer 
card. After 4000 and till 8000, the full century-division is to be ad- 
justed by the division on the outer card containing 01 instead of that 
containing 00 as formerly. The current year is then to be read on 
the outer card as usual. The full century being opposite the 01 divi- 
sion, that of the 00 will be one place to the left. Hence the full 
century will commence ou a week-day earlier by one than that over 
the full century on the middle card. This arrangement was preferred 
to that of shifting the places of the full centuries on the middle card, 
as hereby the series of full centuries may be continued indefinitely 
backwards or forwards by uniform common differences. — R. S. 

§ 37. This inference is unwarranted. New Style commenced in 1582, 
and from that time was used generally in Catholic countries. It was 
adopted by the Protestants of Germany in 1700, and in England 1752. For 
dates previous to these epochs in the respective countries, this Table 
or any other as a matter of fact must be unserviceable for New Style 
dates ; because such dates did not exist. It is serviceable throughout 
the whole range of Old Style dates, which still are used in Russia and 
by the Greek Christians. The year of confusion having occurred 
before the Christian Era, is out of date. All such cases are provided for 
generally by the directions for dates before the Christian Era, and for 
all such, Old Style reckoning, even when fictitious, is perhaps the most 
convenient. In such cases, however, there is but little occasion to 
know week-days as a matter of historical reference. — R. S. 

§ 39. No particular directions are needed. The full century in that 
case is 0, and at first this digit way inserted in the place now occu- 
pied by the letters O. S. The difficulty is sufficiently provided for by the 
remark, that the series of full-centuries may be continued indefinitely • 
— R. S. 
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Notes on the Gems found at Beyhram. By J. S. Chapman, Ksq. 

Assistant Surgeon , 1 6th Lancers. 

Mv dear Sir, — Having observed in the last number of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, the great interest you have taken in the Gems 
found in various parts of Afghanistan, and as you there make ail 
earnest entreaty to be furnished with casts or impressions of all Gems, 
and particularly of those with inscriptions, I have the pleasure to send 
you a series of these singular relics discovered at Beghram, the locality 
of which spot has been so fully and ably described by Mr. Masson. 
For this purpose, my friend Colonel Cureton most kindly gave me 
free access to his cabinet, and all the Gems which 1 have selected for 
your notice are his, with the exception of the four last. Some of the 
specimens from Colonel Cureton’s collection are of a superior order, 
equalling many of the antiquities of this nature found in Greece and 
Italy. One gem cannot fail in attracting much notice; vis. that of 
Abraham offering up his son Isaac ; and there are others which will 
afford scope for speculation. Any other relics of this nature I may 
chance to meet with, I will send casts of the same to you. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your3 faithfully, 

Meerut , August 22, 18 10 . J. S. Chapman. 


No. I. Garnets. A figure apparently intended for Apollo, as neatly 
and spiritedly executed as many of the ancient Gems of Greece and 
Italy. 

No. 2. Cornelian. An historical gem of singular interest and value ; the 
subject, Abraham offering up his son Isaac, is too clear to be mistaken. 
Genesis, chapter xxii — “ And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
behold behind him a ram caught in a thicket by his horns : and Abra- 
ham went and took the ram, mid offered him up for a burnt-offering, 
instead of his son.” The cast does not represent the knife and the 
figure on the altar so well as I could wish. 

No. 3. Cornelian. A figure of Ceres, the style of execution almost 
equals the Apollo (No. 1.) 

No. 4. White Cornelian. A well-cut head, Buddhist or Sassanian ? 

No. 5. Garnets. A head ornamented with earrings, and an inscription 
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round it. I imagine it to be Sassanian, for the peculiar character 
seems to resemble that found on some of the Sassanian coins, of which 
I send impressions ; it is evidently not Bactro-Pehlevi. 

No. 6. Cornelian. A head coarsely engraved. 

No. 7. Cornelian. A head apparently Sassanian, from the peculiar 
stile of head-dress, large pendant earrings, and moustache. The execu- 
tion of this gem is particularly good. 

No. 8. Garnet. A head of the same character as the last, and 
equally well executed. 

No. 9. Cornelian. A bust, neatly and well engraved. 

No. 10. Cornelian. A head, injured and coarsely cut. 

No. 11. Cornelian. An animal with long ears or horns, from its 
hoofs probably intended for a stag. 

No. 12. A Bronze Seal. I cannot make out the subject ; surely it is 
not intended for Apollo destroying the Python ? The figure is repre- 
sented as trampling on the monster ; he holds the tail with his right 
hand, and there is something in his left, but whether an instrument of 
destruction is not evident. 

No. 13. An Agate Seal, the figure of an Indian bull. 

No. 14. A Bronze Ring. This is a very common device on the rings 
found at Beghram. I have seen at least thirty with the same, and 
better finished than this. 

No. 15. An Agate Seal. A coarsely executed bird of the genus 
Anas. 

No. 16. A Copper Seal nearly effaced ; it appears to be Sassanian, 
and to represent a fire altar, with the two supporters. 

No. 17. A Bronze Ring, affording some matter for speculation. A 
large bag of relics was brought to me from Beghram, consisting of coins, 
pieces of brass ornaments, rings, &c. &c. I found amongst the lot at 
least fifty rings of various sizes and shapes, having on them this 
particular emblem or device. 

*■ I' 

No. 18. Cornelian. A horseman. 

a 

No. 19. A Bronze Ring which I found in the bag above mentioned ; 
the figure of Victory is in high relief ; it is purely Grecian, and is spi- 
ritedly and gracefully executed ; the impression does not do it justice. 

No. 20. Another Bronze Ring from the bag, with the same device as 
No. 14. 
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Letter to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society , on the recent Cataclysm of 
the Indus > from Dr. Falconer, Saharunpoor , July 6, 1841. 

Mv dear Sir, — I have just perused in a letter from the frontier 
a brief and hurried account of some of the particulars of a grand 
Cataclysm of the Indus! certainly one of the most remarkable natural 
catastrophes hitherto recorded as having occurred on the continent of 
India, or any where else, in the deluge way. The details as yet are 
very imperfectly given, but they are of so intensely interesting a 
character, that I do not hesitate a moment to communicate them to 
you, in the hopes that the Government may do its best towards col- 
lecting authentic information, regarding the cause, extent, and effects 
of this flood. We all know how little impressed uncivilized nations 
are in the events of this kind : after the lapse of a few years, when the 
immediate effects have gone by, they are generally remembered only as 
imperfect traditions. The Government could with little trouble collect 
most of the desired information, through the political officers on the 
North-Western frontier ; but much will be lost in the authenticity and 
fullness of the particulars if any considerable delay occurs in making 
the inquiry. I am especially interested in the event, from being 
well acquainted from personal observation with the remote and little 
known tract in Thibet, which I believe to have been the great scene 
of operations on the occasion ; and I fancy I am the only person now 
in the country who has been there. Should the Government take the 
inquiry in hand, I will be most happy to give my humble aid in point- 
ing out the kind of information desired, the situations where inquiry 
ought to be made, &c. and to work up the whole into a connected ac- 
count, if desired. 

You are well aware, from the descriptions of Burnes and other 
travellers, what a formidable river the Indus is near Attock. The depth 
was ascertained by Lieut. Wpod, from actual measurement, to exceed 
many fathoms (I cannot at this mpment quote the exact amount.,) at the 
ferry between Attock and Khyrabad, notwithstanding that the velocity of 
the stream at this point is 9 knots an hour. It would appear that the 
river had been observed during several months past to be most unusually 
low, and to such an extent had the body of water lately diminished, 
that the deep bed at Attock was converted into an easy ford / (I quote 
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the words used.) All at once this state of things changed, the river 
burst in an awful debficle through the obstacles which had held up 
its water somewhere along the upper part of its course, and rushed 
down the valley in a mighty flood. The particulars regarding the effects, 
are probably derived from native accounts. The words of the letter 
are nearly thus : “ Hundreds of villages and towns, including Khy- 
rabad and Attock, were swept away, with thousands of human beings 
and cattle. The Lundaye, (or Cabul river, which joins the Indus, 
close above the fort of Attock,) had its water held up, and forced back 
so as to inundate the towns of Monshera and Akora (situated a long 
way up its course in the plain of Peshawur.) “ In the Huzara country 
probably between Durbund and Attock,) “the flood swept away artillery 
guns , with many hundreds of infantry and sowars ; and old Sham Sing 
Atarewallah, a seik sirdar, had all his camp and followers carried down the 
stream, while he was himself, with a few troops, aloft pursuing the rebel, 
Paeouda Khan, (chief of Tuhaolee) through the hills. I have as yet 
only heard of the course of the inundation as far as Dera Ismail Khan, 
whence also the accounts are very distressing, and so they will conti- 
nue to be I suppose, till it reaches the sea, for nothing else can contain 
it. But what must have been the condition of the unknown country 
flooded above the avalanche, since rumours of its fall have been pre- 
valent for four months back? I conclude it must be the plains of 
Ghilgeet. The authorities on the Indus report the very foreign ap- 
pearance of many bodies washing down.” 

So much for the particulars already received, which are only suffici- 
ent to excite our interest about what remains to be known. Now so far 
as I am aware, there is no flood on record at all approaching this grand 
dcb&cle of the Indus ; that of the Val de Bagnes, of which so graphic an 
account has been given by Basil Hall, was confined to one of the subordi- 
nate lateral valleys of the Rhone, while the flood of the Indus has in 
all probability washed its desolating career across the continent of India. 
The gigantic scale of its operations can be guessed from the facts above 
given. The town and fort of Attock are situated on a rock, well raised 
above the river. Yet the place is here described as having been swept 
away, with hundreds of the towns and villages ! The inundation of Akora 
and Nousliera, situated so high up the Cabul river, speaks volumes to the 
same effect ; while the suddenness and unexpected nature of the catas- 
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trophe are emphatically told in the fate of Sham Sing’s followers ! The 
drifting of artillery guns is quite a novel fact in geological operations 
of this sort : one would fancy, that it would require a good stiff current 
to walk away with a 24-pounder. 

As to the cause, there can be little doubt but that it was occasioned 
by some unusual barrier temporarily established in the bed of the river 
somewhere high up its course, darning up its waters till they attained 
a volume too great for the strength of the obstruction. This may be 
fairly concluded, from what is said of the previous state of the ferry at 
Attock, which was in a great measure dried up. It is, you will observe, 
inferred that the stoppage occurred near the plains of Ghilgeet; I suspect 
however, that it must have taken place much higher up, either on the 
“ ll-gem-tsoh,” or united body of the Indus above Iskardoh ; or what 
is still more probable, on the “ Noobra-tsoh” river, or Shayook above 
its junction with the Ludakh or great branch. During my stay in 
little Thibet, I, as well as Vigne, was able to settle the disputed geogra- 
phical point, regarding which the statements and opinions of Elphinstone, 
Moorcroft, and Burnes, about the existence and point of confluence of 
two great branches of the Indus, are so conflicting. There are two 
great branches, the Southern or Ludakh river, along which Moorcroft 
descended ; and the Northern or " Noobra-tsoh” branch (Shayook of 
Burnes, &c.) the confluence of which, (seen by Vigne and myself,) 
takes place at Chundon, close to the castle of Kirrus, about a day’s 
journey above Iskardoh, and a long way below “ Duroz.” During my 
stay at Iskardoh, I learnt from the Rajah Ahmed Shah, that great 
floods occasionally take place at irregular intervals, in consequence of 
the Noobra-tsoh river, (so called from the purgunna of Noobra through 
which it flows,) getting blocked up by avalanches and masses of ice. 
This river has one of its principal origins in a great lake, as yet unvi- 
sited by Europeans, in the Kara Korum mountains. After winter 
seasons of unusual severity the lake gets sheeted over with an enor- 
mous mass of ice, and the valley of the river below the lake is 
liable to be filled up with great avalanches of ice and snow. When 
events of this kind go together, the disrupted masses of ice from the 
lake, added to the avalanches, go on accumulating till a huge barrier 
is formed, which dams up the river, leading to tremendous floods when 
the water bursts through the obstacle. A case of this kind was des- 
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cribed to me by the Rajah, as having occurred within his recollection, 
attended with desolating effects along the valley of the Indus in little 
Thibet. The river rushes down in a mighty torrent, sweeping every 
thing before it. Further I learnt at Attock, when going over the 
fort in 1837 with Burnes, that such heavy floods have been known 
in the river there, that the water has risen over the top of the 
“ Ab-doord ” bastion, perhaps 30 feet high, which insures the supply 
of water for the fort if besieged, and the base of which is usually almost 
on a level with the surface of the current. But I was not above to 
connect the two events as coincident in time of occurrence. 

I do not think it at all likely that the obstacle occurred any where 
below Iskardoh, both from the configuration of the valley of the river, 
and from the difficulty of conceiving a barrier of snow or ice to be 
formed so low down ; whereas higher up, on the Noobra river, 
avalanches are so common, and on so grand a scale, that it is easy to 
conceive the river being blocked up : and the temperature of the water 
is so low, that its action in the way of melting the ice would be very 
slow and partial. This objection appears to me to apply to the whole of 
the united river, as far up as the junction of the Ludakh branch. The 
“ very foreign appearance of the bodies xoashed down? would indicate 
them to be at least from as high up as little Thibet., for the people of 
Ghilgeet and the “ Dardohs” of that neighbourhood, are very much like 
the Pathans above Attock. The Chinese style of features first com- 
mences in and above little Thibet. 

But these ideas at the best are merely conjectural, and I only ad- 
vance them, with the object of guiding the direction of the inquiries. 
If the river really was so low at Attock as to be in the state of a 
practicable ford, it would seem to follow that the obstruction must 
have affected both branches of the Indus : for otherwise, the Ludakh 
river is large enough to supply of itself a large volume of water. 
The cause in that case would probably be found in a land-slip, or 
something of that kind, or mountain 'masses precipitated by an earth- 
quake. An event of this sort is not improbable, for we know that in 
1809 an earthquake of such force took place in Gurwah, that the 
Bishnoo Gunga river, one of the great branches of the Ganges, was 
blocked up below Goseenauth by a land slip, and the water rose to 40 
feet above its usual level. 
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The points from which the best information may be expected, are 
Iskardoh in little Thibet; from Rajah Jubbar Khan, of Astore or 
Ilussorah, in the Dardoh country, opposite Ghilgeet, where the Indus 
makes its great bend to the south ; then from Jalkot in the Dardoh 
country, Durbund, Torbeila, Attock, Calabaugh, and the Derajats. 
The greatest effect of the flood will probably have been felt in the 
neighbourhood of Iskardoh ; then near the low plains of Huramosh, G6r 
and Poorijee near Ghilgeet, where the river bends to the south ; next at 
Durbund and Torbeila, where the effects must have been very great ; 
then at the point where the Indus escapes from the hills into the 
plain of Chuch; then at Attock, and then at Calabaugh, where the 
river escapes from the salt range. 

A few days more will likely put us in possession of many more 
authentic particulars derived from the whole line of the Indus, and 
should the flood turn out to have been really as grand and important 
an affair as appears from what we know at present, some inquiry re- 
garding it should be instituted by those who have the power. The 
following occur to me as some of the most prominent points to be 
inquired into — the nature, cause, situation, amount, and date of the 
obstruction ; length, breadth, and depth of the lake formed : and length 
of time occupied in its collection ; date of the first perceptible subsi- 
dence of the river at Attock ; and greatest amount of reduction 
estimated in decrease of depth, and if possible, in cubic feet of discharge 
per second, contrasted with average discharge ; cause, period of, and 
“ modus operandi” of the yielding of the barrier. 

Date of the deb&cle arriving at different points along the river, and 
period of its continuance ; volume of water discharged in cubic feet per 
second ; velocity and depth of the current ; greatest rise of water at 
different points ; appearance, colour, consistence, and temperature of 
the water ; extent of the inundation ; amount and nature of the effects 
produced, in the destruction of land and loss of human and 
animal life ; number and names' of towns and villages destroyed ; 
with particulars of any remarkable changes in the physical configura- 
tion of the tract through which the flood passed ; date of subsidence 
at different points ; appearances observed, and effects produced in 
the Delta of the Indus, during and after the flood ; in the stranding 
of carcases, animal or human ; timbers ; boats ; amount of deposit ; 

4 i 
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silting up or clearing out any channels of the river previously naviga- 
ble, or the reverse, &c. &c. 

IIenky Torrens, Esq. &c. &c. Calcutta . 


This letter was laid before the Governor General, when, with the 
usual kindly interest evinced by His Lordship on all scientific subjects, 
assurances were given, that occasion would not be lost sight of, for the 
purpose of making due inquiry into the causes of the phenomena 
described. Lord Auckland indeed addressed Mr. Clerk, (Gov. Generars 
Agent, N. W. frontier), at length on the subject ; but before the letter 
reached its destination, Mr. Clerk had already deputed Dr. Jameson, 
Civil Surgeon at Umbala, and for sometime our officiating Curator, for 
the purpose of inquiry. The results of this interesting mission will be 
anxiously looked for. ft 


Note on the Fossil Jaw, sent from Jubbulpore by Dr. Spilsbury. By the 
Acting Curator , Mr. Piddington. 

At the request of our Secretary, I add the following remarks to 
those of Dr. Spilsbury on this fossil. I could wish the task had 
fallen into the hands of one qualified to draw inferences, which I can- 
not venture upon doing, but must content myself with stating facts as 
I observe them. 

Since Dr. Spilsbury’s note was written I find that the matrix 
(which is unfortunately a very hard conglomerate of rolled pebbles 
in a paste of coarse calcareous sandstone) has been chiselled off, so a9 
to clear the side faces of the molar plates more than is seen in Dr. 
Spilsbury’s drawing. I proceed to remark on the peculiarities which 
the fossil in its present state presents to an inexperienced eye, and 
on comparing it with both recent ancl fossil crania in the Museum. 
In its general appearance the remarkable differences are, 

(1) The narrowness of the teeth ; (2) the deep sulcus formed by their 
great protrusion below the palatal bone; (3) the closeness of the 
plates of the teeth, and the angle formed by the molars and incisors, 
which cannot be distinguished as separate with the posterior part 
of the jaw ; (4) the transverse breadth of the jaw at the point where 
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the arch above the teeth rises to the side of the curved alveola of 
the tusks and the suborbital part of the malar bones; (5) the length 
of the jaw. I take these peculiarities in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. 

1. The narrowness of the teeth . — Upon comparing our fossil with 
two fossil sculls, both I believe from the valley of the Nerbudda, and 
three recent ones in the Museum, I find the following dimensions as to 
breadth of the teeth : — 




Incisor. 

Molar at the ridges. 


The Fossil, , 

2.8 

2.4 

A. 

First Fossil Scull (perhaps 
Mastodon Elephantoides,. 

| 3.1 

3.5 

B. 

Second, 

3.0 

3.2 


Recent Sculls ordinary size, 
1 st ... ... . . ... 

}3.l 

2.9 


2nd .. 

2.8 

3.1 


Large one, 

3.8 

3.9 


It will be seen that Cuvier, whose note I copy at pp. 624, 625, says 
that the breadth of the teeth of the fossil elephant (speaking of that of 
Siberia) is greater than that of the teeth of the* modern Indian ele- 
phant, the fossil ones being from 0.08. (3.3 Ins. Eng.) to 0.09 (3.7 
Ins. Eng.) while the recent ones are from 0.06. (2.7 Ins. Eng.) to 
0.07 (3 Ins. Eng.) In connection with other measurements of length 
and breadth, this variation in our fossil seems of much import. 

2. ' Depth of the sulcu j formed by the teeth and palate at its deepest 
part . — I cannot distinguish that any part of the palatal bone has been 
chiselled away, and thus I assume this remarkable difference to exist. 
I measure it at the deepest part I can find, which is generally near the 
angle. 

Depth from face of teeth to palate. 

Inches. 

The Fossil, ...„ 4.0 ... and some matrix appa- 

rently remaining. 

A. First Fossil Scull, 

perhaps Mast. Ele- > 1.0 .. palate perfect. 

phantoides ? ) * 

B. Second 2.4 ... palate perfect. 

* Taking, as will be explained, (§ 3), the posterior plates or part of them to have 
l*ccn used as molars. 
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Depth from face of teeth to palate. 

Inches, 

Recent Sculls,# 1st. 3.71 
ordinary size, \ 2nd. 3.8 > ... palate perfect. 

Large, 5.8 J 

The breadth of this sulcus inay also be of importance in the few 
dimensions we have for comparison : they are as below : — 


Greatest breadth of 

Breadth at front of 

sulcus. 

the incisors. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

The Fossil, 4.4 

1.7 

A. First Fossil Scull, 3.0 

1.2 

B. Second, 4.8 

tc 

oc 

Recent Sculls, 1st. 4.9 

2.4 

ordinary, size, 2nd. 3.3 

2.8 

Large one, ... 3rd. 3.2 

2.7 

3. The closeness of the plates of the teeth , and the angle formed by 

the molars and incisors . — A space of two inches measured on the per- 
fect part of the incisor included on : — 

The Fossil, ... 8 ridges or 

plates. 

A. First Fossil Scull, 5 

2 JL 

... ... » 

B. Second, 5 

9L 

— 2 » 

Recent Sculls, 1st. 6 

5 ,, 

ordinary size, 2nd. 8 

4 „ 

Large one, 6 

d „ 


4. The angle formed by the molars and incisors . — I have called this so, 
because in our fossil, to all appearance the incisors occupy what may be 
termed the horizontal plane of the jaw, and the series of plates, which in 
the recent elephant form the posterior part of the molars, called by 
Cuvier Os. Fossils, pi. 9. fig. 2, lames osseuses dont C ensemble doit 
former la dent , seem to have partly constituted the molars ; for they 
are perfectly ossified, and though in the chiselling the top has been 
taken off, it is difficult from the texture (which by the way is not at all 
mineralized but truly ossified) to suppose that they cannot have been 
in use, or that the animal could have managed with only the 4 or 5 
inches of narrow incisor or molar, which now present a flat surface.* 

* Supposing always that the length and the breadth of the jaw at the rise of the 
facial arch, as hereafter noted, docs notallow us to consider it as that of a young animal* 
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What I mean, however, will be best shewn by the sketches in the 
plate, where — 

A, is the Fossil : the angle at a being 1 10°. 

B, Fossil head from Siberia (Cuvier Ossemens, F. pi. viii. fig. 1.) an- 
gle at «, 1 22°. 

C, first Fossil Scull, Mus. As. Soc. perhaps Mastodon Elephantoides, 
angle a 9 of which one branch is the chord of the arc formed by the 
molars, 136°. 

D, First recent Scull, No. 1 of the foregoing measurements angle a 9 
100 °. 

E, Large recent scull, No. 3 of foregoing measurements angle a 9 95°. 

In the plate the fossil A, with C D and E are drawn to the same 

scale, in B. from Cuvier there is no scale mentioned. 

I have already alluded to the number of the plates in the incisor or 
horizontal part ; in the posterior part of the jaw I should mention that 
they are separated by a soft, white, powdery mass, which easily gives 
way (much like chalk) to the knife ; the plates themselves are hard, 
bony-like, and brittle, their length is about six inches, and on the 
most perfect side there are 21 plates in a space of 12£ inches, all 
perfectly defined. In a recent scull I find 13 plates in a distance of 9 
inches, which would give but 18 for 12 A inches, and they are all loose, 
and so soft, as to yield to a slight touch of the tool. In a word, our fossil 
seems to have had these as true teeth, and not as germs, as in the 
modern elephant. 

4. The transverse breadth of the jaw . — As this dimension is fortu- 
nately obtainable, I have thought it should not be neglected, as tending 
to throw light upon the question of the animal’s age. As before men- 
tioned, it is measured at that part of the incisive bone, where the arch 
rises. It should be remarked, that not being taken from a fixed point, 
it is, in so far, an approximative measurement depending on the accu- 
racy of the eye in fixing upon, nearly the same part of the arch as that 
which is taken in the fossil. .The comparative dimensions are as 
follow : — 

Breadth of the jaw. 

Inches. 

The Fossil, ... ... ... ... 10.4 

A. First Fossil Scull as before, 11.1 

B. Second, imperfect. 
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Breadth of the jaw. 

Inches. 

Recent Sculls, 1st. ... ... 10.8 

ordinary size, 2nd. ... ... 9.1 

Large size, ... 12.5 

5. The length of the jaw. — This dimension should perhaps be called 
its depth. I mean by it a direct line from the centre of the foramen 
magnum to the front of the incisors (B. plate 1.) In our fossil we 
have not been able to find the trace of the foramen magnum ; but we 
have cleared away enough, I think, to warrant our saying, that if perfect, 
the depth of the jaw (or length as expressed above) would be quite 
what the fossil now is. The following are the measurements : — 

Feet. Inches. 

The Fossil, about, ... ... ... 2 0 

Fossil Sculls, ... ... ... ... imperfect. 

Recent Sculls, 1st ... ... 2 2 

Ordinary size, 2d. ... ... ... 2 1 

Large size, 3d. ... ... ... ... 2 7 

From the foregoing measurements, the peculiarities of this fossil 
may I trust be elucidated. I cannot venture, with my limited know- 
ledge of the subject, upon drawing inferences. The following passages 
from Cuvier may perhaps be of use, to those who have not the work 
at hand ; and apart from the earnest desire both of Mr. Torrens and 
myself, and I am sure of every member of the Society, to see justice done 
to so steady and active a contributor as Doctor Spilsbury, to whom the 
Geology and Paleontology of India is so greatly indebted ; the last one 
may serve in some degree to explain why we have thought it just to him 
that every thing relative to this fossil, should it prove new, should be 
placed upou record. It is no small encouragement to the pioneers in 
every walk of Natural History, to learn, from the hand of Cuvier himself, 
that it is to a single memoir and plate, which had been neglected for 
seventy years in the Philosophical Transactions, that we owe the most 
magnificent series of discoveries, whujh have yet illustrated the former 
state of our globe ! 

Museum , 3 1st July, 1841. H. Piddington. 

Notes from Cuvier. 

Os. Foss . vol. i. p. 522. — I. “On a dispute sur le nombre des dents 
des elephans : la Societe Roy ale de Londres s’apper(;ut en 1715 qu’il 
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varie (Time a deux de chaque cot£, et que la place de la division varie 
missi ; e’est a dire que la premiere dent est. plus on moins longue, a 
proportion de la seeonde, suivaut les individus. — Trans. Phil. Tome 
xxix, No. 3 49, p. 370. M 

Vol. ii. p. 177. — II “ Mais le nombre (des lames des dants) pris sur 
des dents de longueur egale no donuerait-il point de bons caractcres ? 
e’est ee que j’ai examine sur nil grand nombre de dents des Indes 
et fossiles et j’ai presque toujours trouve les lames de ces dernieres 
plus minces, et par consequent plus nombreuses dans une memo 
espace.” 

Vol. iii. p. 178 . — “ Un troisi^me caractere est pris de la largeur, taut 
absolue que proportionelle, des dents ; beaucoup plus considerable dans 
lelephant fossile que dans celui des Indes. On peut s’en assurer par la 
cinquieme colonne de ma table : ou Ton voit que les fossiles out presque 
toutes de 8.08 a 9.09, de largeur; et les dents du vivant. de 0.0(>. 
a 0.07/’ 

* * ‘ * * * * * 

Vol. iv. p. 180. — “ Ainsi on lie peut pas considerer la minceur des 
lames commc un caractere de lelephant fossile aussi general que la 
largeur de ses dents, et que les formes de ses machoires et de son cr:\ne ; 
cependant la largeur seule de ses machelieres suffit pour les reconnai- 

tre, parcequ’elle est beaucoup plus constante.” 

• 

P. 199. — Speaking of three fdssil sculls, brought from Siberia, from 
the banks of the Indighirska, by the intrepid Danish traveller Messer- 
schmidt, who gave a drawing of the best of them to Breynius, who 
engraved it to accompany a memoir inserted in the Philosophical 
Transactions. (It is that from which the outline B. in our plate is taken,) 
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he s%3, p. 201 : “ Dos que je connus ce dessin de Messerschmidt, et 
quo je joignis aux differences qu’il m’offrait celles que j’avais obser- 
ves moi-mSme sur les machoires inferieures, et sur les molaires isolees 
je ne doutai plus que les elephans fossilcs n’efissent ete d’une espfece 
differentc des elephans des Indes. Cette idee que j , amion9ai a l’institut 
des le mois de Janvier 1796 m’ouvrit des vues, toutes nouvelles sur la 
tlieorie de la terre ; un coup d’oeil rapide jete sur d’autres os fossiles 
me fit presumer tout ce que j’ai decouvert depuis, et me determina a 
me consacrer aux longues recherches et aux travaux assidus qui m’ont 
occupc depuis vingt cinq ans. 

Je dois done reconnaitre iei, que e’est a ce dcssein, reste pour ainsi dire 
oublie, dans les Transactions Philosophiques depuis soixante dix ans 
que je devrai celui de tous mes ouvrages auquel j’attache le plus de 
prix.” 


P. S — Since this paper was written, I find in the Society’s col- 
lection a strong corroboration of the surmise, that our fossil was an 
adult animal. A lower fossil-elephant’s jaw, sent down by Mr. Con- 
ductor Dawe from Nahun, has the teeth, (or tooth, for there seems 
only one,) of exactly the same breadth as our fossil. The whole 
length of it is 6.9 inches, of which only 4.5 inches are worn down, 
the remainder standing up 0.8 inches above the rest, as if it had 
not been brought into use. In 2 inches, there are 7 ridges of enamel ; 
our fossil having as will be recollected 8 ridges. 

The dimensions of this lower jaw, compared with those of the 
lower jaw of our largest recent elephant (E of the plate,) are as 
follow : — 
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Largo recent Elephant, 13. 
of the plate. 

Int' ties. 


Depth of lower jaw from the" 
crown of the worn teeth to the 
lowest part of the arch of the 
jaw, , 


8.0 


Jaw from 
Nahun. 
Inches. 


8.9 


Thickness of the jaw at the 
thickest part, 


} 


7.4 


o.s 


Teeth. 


Entire length, (2 teeth,) 11.0* (5.9 

Worn surface, (I tooth,) 11.0 4 .5 

Projecting, 0.0 2.4 

From hence it will be seen, that we have, from two spots at 
least GOO miles apart, — our fossil being from the banks of the Nerbudda, 
and Mr. Dawe’s from Nahun, on the banks of the Delhi Canal, — the 
remaius of a race of narrow- toothed fossil elephants. 


* All more or less worn. 
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Notes on Fossil Discoveries in the valley of the Nerbudda. By G. G. 

Spii.sbury, Esq. 

In continuation of ray notes on the fossils of the Nerbudda valley, 
I beg to forward for presentation to the Society another series of 
drawings from the same able friend’s pencil, and wirhout whose cheer- 
fully accorded aid, I should have little chance of being either intelligi- 
ble or interesting. 

A. is a set of six specimens drawn to the same scale. 

No. 1. I had set down as that of the humerus of a buffalo, but 
am doubtful, from its answering almost completely in dimensions to a 
similar bone delineated in Captain Beechey’s voyage as that of the 
Musk Ox ; and to shew the great resemblance, G is the reverse drawing 
of No. 1 for comparison with Captain Beechey’s, made to his scale and 
delineation. 

No. 2. Is a portion of the femur of a similar animal. 

No. 3. Portion of femur of elephant. 

No. 4. Tooth of hippopotamus. 

No. 5. Part of lower jaw of an elephant.. 

No. 6. Sacrum with last lumbar vertebra of some bovine animal. 

B. No. 7. Lower jaw of a wild hog, and C. No. 7. in the next plate, 
is a somewhat different view of the same specimen. 

No. 8. Part of the lower jaw, tusks, and teeth, imperfect, of the hip- 
popotamus. 

D. No. 9. Dexter half of the lower jaw of an animal of the deer kind. 

No. 10. Portion of upper jaw and teeth of a deer. 

E. Posterior molars of a hippopotamus. 

F. Two drawings, frontal a , and occipital h , of a horned animal re- 
markable for the little depth of the skull, from the point at h to the 
condyles of the occiput being scarcely two inches; c d are reversed 
views of the chin of the hippopotamus ; r the original of which has been 
forwarded for presentation to the Museum, accompanied by seventeen 
other specimens. 

Of the various sites and localities from which the foregoing have 
been derived, a few remarks may be necessary. They occupy a space 
(generally 6n the banks of the Nerbudda) from some miles above 
Jubbulporedownto Brimhan-ghat, a distance of at least eighty miles by 
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the course of the river. The specimens of hippopotamus have chiefly 
been from the vicinity of Deo Pachur, from whence the huge specimens 
of the elephant, now in the Museum, were sent in November 1833, and 
an account published in the Journal of the Society, for August 1834. 
In addition to these, some few traces of turtle have been brought in, 
but no specimen of any carnivorous animal has as yet been found 
among the numerous graminiferous classes. 

Campy Gov. GenL Agent at ltewah> 

14 th February , 1810. 


Remarks by Dr. T. II. Roth. 

Calcutta, January 18, 1811. 

Returning to you with many thanks the drawings of fossil bones 
which you had the kindness to communicate to me, I embrace 
this opportunity to draw your attention on that figure which is marked 
13. No. 8, and by the learned gentleman who did send it, supposed to 
be the lower jaw of an hippopotamus. I own I was myself in the 
first time led to the same opinion by the very singular shape and 
breadth of the whole, and the situation of the tusks ; but when I 
counted the teeth, and found 3. 1. 7, and much more, when I observed 
the small distance of the first molar from the tusk, and the shape of the 
last molar, I was not more at a loss ; for all that shews me, that 
I have before me the jaw of a species of Palaiotherium, which will 
very likely prove to be a new one, because it differs from all spe- 
cies known till now, by the obtuseness and breadth from one tusk 
to the other. I would suggest that you should induce your correspon- 
dent to send either more detailed drawings, or the specimen itself 
if possible, for further examination. 

Fig. a and b I consider myself as a most extraordinary skull. The 
proportion of the margo orbitalis externus (posterior) to the tuber 
frontalis of the horn is like that of the Bos Grunniens ; but the 
small height of the skull is very singular, and worth a full and accurate 
description. 

d g and n I suppose are remains of two different species of Antelope. 
13 7 and C of Sus. E surely of hippopotamus ; but whether A 4 
belonged to an individual of the same kind I cannot tell at present. 

4 K 
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L^ me entreat you, Sir, to prevail with the gentleman, your corres- 
pondent, to submit rather the specimen, than drawings ; for although, 
these now before us are beautifully executed, yet they want very much 
as to supply the specimens themselves. 

I am directed by Herrmann de Meyer, Esq. of Frankfort on the Main, 
author of the “ Palseologica,” and other valuable geological works to 
distribute among the geologists of the Honorable Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the prospectus of a new intended work, “ Fauna der Vor- 
welt” (Faune of the former age.) The name of the author will be suf- 
ficient to shew what is to be expected by his genius and able pencil. 

Note. — This prospectus is printed with this No. as an advertisement, and 
will continue so to appear till further notice. iii 


Catalogue of the Birds in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. By 
J. T. Pearson, Surgeon, formerly Curator of the Museum. 

Note. — I cannot omit this opportunity of thanking Mr. C. W. Smith, 
for the kindness with which he has lent me his Notes, to which I am so 
largely indebted in the following Catalogue. 

J. T. P. 


No. 1. 

Class Aves. 

Order Raftores. 

Fam. FalconidjE. 

Genus IIali^setus. 

Sp. II. Leucogasler. 

White bellied Eagle. 

A specimen sent from the Chinese collection lately broken up at 
Macao : a portion of which, consisting /rf the animals mentioned in this 
and other branches of the Catalogue, was sent to the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society by Mr. Inglis. 

2. Haliceetus Ponlicerianus . — Pondicherry Eagle. 

Shot by the Curator, near Calcutta, and mounted in the Museum. 
Falco Ponlicerianus . — Gmelin’s Lin. I. 263 Turton’s Lin. L 
150 . 
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Pondicherry Eagle . Latham’s Gen. Hist. I. 147. Shaw’s Gen. 
Zool. VII. 91. 

Haliceetus Ponticerianus . Stephens’ continuation of Shaw’s Zool. 
XIII. Part II. 13. 

“ Europeans have given this bird the appellation of Brahminy Kite, 
which originates probably in having observed that the Hindoos attach 
superstitious ideas to it. Among the Mahommedans there is a pre- 
valent notion, that when two armies are about to engage, the appear- 
ance of one of these birds over either party, prognosticates victory to 
that side ; thence its Arabic name of ^ 

“ These birds are among the first objects which attract the eye of a 
stranger, for they swarm about the shipping at Calcutta, and are useful 
in removing any offal which may be thrown overboard ; but though 
their usual food is carrion, yet they kill fish, and not unfrequently carry 
off a snipe which the sportsman has levelled.” — C. W. Smith’s MS. 
Notes. 

The Brahminy Kite is a handsome bird, of an elegant form, and 
striking plumage ; the rich red-brown of the back contrasting well 
with the white of the head, neck, and breast, the black of the quill 
feathers, and the yellow beak and legs. As Mr. Smith has stated, it 
is common at Calcutta ; it is met with in the interior of the country, 
but not so often as at that place. At Garden Reach, the species is 
often observed in pairs, perching on the stump, or branch of a decayed 
tree ; and numbers of them are to be seen flying over the Hoogly. 
It is perhaps possible, that there may be something like migration in 
the habits of this bird. I have thought that at some periods of the 
year it is more common than at others : in the cold season it abounds, 
while in the rains, it is rarely met with. Lieut. Montriou, of the Indian 
Navy, to whom I am indebted for much information on Indian Zoology, 
informs me, that it is rarely seen at Saugor in the cold season. 

4. Genus AcciriTEH. 

■ 

Sp. A. Fringillarius Sparrow Hawk. 

Shot at Garden Reach, and mounted in the Museum. 

5. Accipiter — ? Chippuck Hawk. 

Shot by the Curator at Garden Reach, and mounted in the Museum. 

This bird is called Chippuck by the natives. 
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6. Gen. Ieuax. 

Sp. Icrax. — Cohy Falcon. 

Chinese collection Cohy Falcon , Lath. Gen. Hist. 

“ This is a scarce bird, it was sent to me by a native gentleman 
residing at Thekaree in the Gya district, who accompanied it by a 
note, in which he acquainted me, that a bird of the species had not 
been procured more than once in the memory of the oldest shikaree ; 
and that it was thought to be a most auspicious circumstance to find 
one on the estate. This is the Cohy Falcon of Latham, whose figure 
of it is execrable, and it there appears any thing but a beautiful spe- 
cies. I observe that the chesnut plumage on the wings and scapulars 
of his bird, is not to be found in the present subject.” — C. W. Smith 9 s 
MS, Notes . 

The Cohy Falcon is one of the most beautiful of the Falcon race ; 
and you perceive at once that it is a high caste bird. Its posture is 
erect, its plumage glossy, form compact, and manner dauntless : while 
the crest on the head adds much to its grace and beauty. One was 
brought to me while at Midnapore, by a shikaree , or bird 
fowler ; but I had not the heart to kill it, and after having kept it for 
some weeks, it broke from its perch and flew away. All my endea- 
vours to procure another specimen were vain. Dr. Evans has one 
stuffed, and in good plumage, (which that belonging to the Society is 
not,) and in both these, the chesnut plumage mentioned by Mr. Smith 
as wanting in his specimen, is present : it may depend upon the sex 
or age of the specimen. The figure in Latham is certainly a very 
bad one ; and gives no idea of the beautiful bird the Cohy Falcon 
really is. 


7. Fam. Strigid/e. 

Genus Stkix. 

Sp. Flamsnca. --—Barn Owl. 

Presented by P. Ilomfray, Esq. and mounted in the Museum. 

Strix Flammea y Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 133. Turton’s Lin. I. 171. Gane- 
lin Lin. I. 293. Shaw's Gen. Zool. VII. 258. Stephens. XIII. 00. 

J Ham white OwL Latham’s Gen. Ilist. I. 355. 

Chouettc effraie . Diet. Classique DTIist. Nat. IV. 80. 
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“ I found this bird in the dilapidated ruins about Boodh Gyah, and 
subsequently other specimens near Iladjipur, Tirhoot. It does not 
appear to differ from the white Owl of England.” — C. W . Smith's 
MS. Notes. 

Mr. Ilomfray’s specimen was procured at Howrah. 

Dr. Horsfield has named this bird Strix Javanica> thinking it differ- 
ent from the European species. And the compiler of the Catalogue of 
Col. Sykes’ collection from the Duekhan, published in the proceedings 
of the Zoological Society for 1832, page 82, states, that “ a comparison 
of several specimens with the European bird satisfies Col. Sykes, that 
I)r. Ilorsfield was right in separating it. Neither sex is unspotted 
beneath, nor has the Indian species a white disc.” 

8. Order Insessokes. 

Tribus. Fissirostkes. 

Fam. Meropid^e. 

Genus. Merops. 

Sp. M. Viridis. The green Bee-eater. 

Presented and mounted by M. Bouchez. Merops Viridis. Syst. Nat, 
I. 182. Turton’s Lin. I. 284. Gmelin Lin. I. 460. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
VIII. ISC. Stephen’s XIII. 73. Latham. Gen. Hist. III. 122. 

“ These birds are very numerous throughout India, their time of 
incubation is the month of June, and for months after they are hatched, 
the whole brood congregate, and swim about with the swiftest and 
most entire movements through the air, making short dips and return- 
ing to the topmost twig, from which they took flight : during these 
evolutions they are busily employed in snapping up the insects.” — 
C. W. Smith's MS. Notes. 

The green Bee-eater has the power of gliding along for some dis- 
tance without closing its wings ;.so that its flight consists of two parts, 
— a rapid commencement, in which the wings flap rapidly, and a quick 
glide, with the wings and tail fully expanded. Its motion, especially in 
this latter position, is extremely elegant; and its bright, almost metallic 
plumage, shining in the evening sun, gives one the idea of a very 
beautiful butterfly rather than of a bird. 
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9. Merops Castancus. Chesnut Bee-eater. 

From the Chinese collection. Chesnut Bee-eater , Latham Gen. Ilist. 
4,144, Senegal Bee-eater. Shaw. Gen. Zool. VIII. 163. 

Guepier D'Adanson, Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 579. 

10. Merops ? Bee-eater. 

From the Chinese collection, perhaps the female of the last specimen. 

11. Fam. IIlRUNDINIOJE. 

Genus Cypselus. 

Sp. C. Palmarum , the Balearic Swift. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Figured in Ilardwicke and Gray. 

12. Fam. Caprimulgid;e. 

Sp. C. Asiaticus. 

Bombay Goat-sucker. 

From the Chinese collection. Caprimulgus Asiaticus , Turton’s Lin. 
I. 636. Shaw. Gen. Zool. X. 156. 

Bombay Goat- sucker, Latham. Gen. Hist. VII, 337. 

JEngoulevent de Bombay , Diet. Class. DTIist. Nat. VI. 167. 

13. Fam. ToDiDiE. 

Genus Eurystomus. 

Sp. Bur. Orientalis . Oriental Eurystomus. 

From the Chinese collection. Coracias Orientalis , Shaw. Gen. 
Zool. VII. 403, Latham. Gen. Hist. III. 77. 

Colaris Orientalis , Lin. Trans. XIII. 162. 

15. Fam. IIalc yonio^. 

Genus Halcyon. 

Sp. H. Atricapilla . Black-capped Kingfisher. 

From the Chinese collection. Alcedo Atricapilla . Gmelin. Syst. 
Nat. I. 453. Turton. Lin. I. 279. Latham. Gen. Hist. IV. 30. Shaw. 
Gen. Zool. VIII. 70. 

Martin Pecheur de la Chine . Diet. Class. DTIist. Nat. X. 227. 
Halcyon Atricapillus. Stephens, XIII. 99. 

15. 6. Another specimen from the Chinese collection. 
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16. Halcyon Smyrnensis . Smyrna Kingfisher. 

From the Chinese collection. 

17. Another specimen presented and mounted by M. Bouchez. 

18. Another specimen, shot by the Curator, and mounted in the 
Museum. 

Alcedo Smyrnensis. Lin. Ilist. Nat. I. 181. Gmelin. Lin. I. 459. 
Tur ton’s Lin. I. 282. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VIII. 68. Latham’s Gen. 
Ilist. IV. 18. Griffiths’ Cuvier, VII. 410. 

Martin Pechcur bleu et roux . Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. X. 227. 

Halcyon Smyrnensis . Stephens’ Shaw’s Gen. Zool. XIII. 99. 

“ This bird is common throughout India, it is likewise possessed of 
great power, and I recollect a similar feat of courage* displayed by it, 
which in fact I made the subject of an oil painting. It has a sharp 
bustling note like the generality of the tribe when taking wing ; pur- 
sues its finny prey below the surface, and is altogether a brisk lively 
bird.” — C. XV. Smith's MS. Notes . 

The Smyrna King-fisher has been observed by the Curator in Ben- 
gal, Behar and Orissa ; it is very common at Garden Reach, and in- 
deed in all the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

19. Halcyon Gurial. The Gurial King- fisher. Presented by Mr. J. 
T. Pearson. 

20. Another specimen, shot by the Curator, and mounted in the 
Museum. 

Alcedo Gurial . Latham. Gen. Hist. IV. 12. 

“ This bird is not very common, but is more frequently met with in 
Bengal than iu the other Provinces. It is very strong and powerful, 
as an instance of which I once observed a contest between one of them 
and a Hawk of considerable size, in which the Hawk was worsted, and 
obliged to leave his hold from the effects of a severe blow which the 
other administered to him on the breast. When wounded, consider- 
able caution is required in hahdling, for a single blow would disable a 
person’s hand.” — C. W '. Smith's MS. Notes. 

As the published descriptions of the Gurial King-fisher are meagre, 
the following is here inserted. It was drawn up immediately after 
the death of the only specimen the Curator met with at Midnapore, 
during a four years’ residence there. It is common near Calcutta. 


* Sec Note to No. 20. 
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Olive brown and green King-fisher with red bill. 

Weight ounces. 

Size that of a common pigeon. 

Length, from the tip of the bill to the rump 11J inches, ditto from 
the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail 16 inches, ditto from ditto to the 
mid- claw 13^ inches. 

Ditto from the base of the bill to the rump 8^ inches, breadth from 
tip to tip of the wings 22 inches. 

Bill long and pointed ; flat, like all the Halcyons, at the top, from 
the tip to the insertion of the fore-head 3 inches long, to the gape 3i 
inches ; circumference at the base 3 ~ inches, do.in the centre 1~ inches, 
colour bright red with black tip. Margin of the eye-lids bare, red under 
eye-lid, furnished with a row of dingy olive brown feathers near the 
margin, and below buff coloured ; iris dark red. Legs and feet bright 
scarlet. Head, cheeks, and upper two- thirds of the back of the neck 
dark olive brown ; throat pale straw colour, almost white ; breast, neck, 
and lower third of the back of the neck buff, with the tip of each fea- 
ther bounded by a narrow margin of the same olive brown colour as 
the head, forming dotted crescent-like lines ; breast, belly, inner wing 
coverts, thighs, and vent of a bright orange buffi upon a lighter 
ground; upper part of the neck, scapular, and lesser wing coverts 
dark brownish green ; greater wing coverts, quills, sides of the lower 
part of the back, upper tail coverts, and tail, dark greenish blue ; back 
from the shoulders to the rump bright azure with silky feathers, shin- 
ing like satin ; false wing of three feathers ; quills blue on the outer 
side, and in the secondary a little blue towards the tips in the inner 
side, with black shafts, and inner web of the latter edged for two-thirds 
from the base with dirty white. 

The Gurial King-fisher has a laughing screaming note. It is the 
largest Indian species known to the Curator. In the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta it is common, and probably in the whole Delta of the 
Ganges, or Sunderbunds, and Dr. M‘Clelland brought specimens from 
Assam. Its flight consists of short quick jerks, very vigorous, and 
long continued. In fishing it does not hover ; but perches upon the high 
bamboo bush, or on a middle-sized tree over a pool, waiting for its 
prey, where its blood-red bill shines brightly in the sun, and its great 
size, and violent plunge into the water, give one the idea of a noble bird. 
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21. Halcyon Amauropterus. Mihi. Brown winged King-fisher. 

This bird appears to be undescribed, and indeed hitherto unknown. 

It has been named as above by the Curator ; and the following is its 
description : — 

Large fawn coloured King-fisher, with brown wings and tail- — Length 
from tip of bill to the end of the tail 14 inches, breadth from tip 
to tip of the wings 16 inches, length of bill inches. Bill and feet 
scarlet. Head, neck, belly and neck fawn coloured or buff, each feather 
tipped with brown. Wings and tail smoke coloured. Back cscrulean 
blue. Iris dark brown. 

Found near Calcutta. 

22. Halcyon Colluris . — Collared King-fisher. 

From the Chinese collection. 

Alccdo Collans . Tur ton’s Lin. 1. 280. Shaw. Gen. Zool. VIII. 80. 

Collared King-Jishcr. Latham Gen. Hist. IV. 27. 

- Martin- Pecheur a collier blanc. Diet. Class. DTIist. Nat. X. 227. 

23. Genus Alcedo. 

Sp. A. Rudis . — Pied King fisher. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Alcedo Rudis, Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 181. Gmelin Lin. I. 454. Turton’s 
Lin. I. 283. Shaw. Gen. Zool. VIII. 63. 

Black and white King-Jishcr . Latham. Gen. Hist. IV. 15. 

Martin Picheur Pie . Diet. Class. DTIist. Nat. X. 231. 

“ This species is very numerous ; there is not a river, stream or pool 
without its complement of these birds, where they may be seen con- 
stantly on the look-out, hovering like this tribe, and anon plunging 
beneath the water in pursuit of their prey.” — C . W. Smith's MS, Notes. 

The Pied King-fisher is not so common in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta as in Behar and Orissa. At Midnapore it is very common, and 
forms a striking feature in the picture of nature, as it hovers in the 
beauty of its glossy black and -white, satin-like plumage, over the 
streams. From a height of 20 or 30 feet it plunges down dead as a 
stone into the water, and remains below it so long, that the ripple over 
the surface clears away sometimes before it comes up again. 

The Pied King-fisher is a very beautiful bird ; its plumage being 

smooth, snowy white, and jet black, in patches of irregular size and 

4 L 
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shape, shining like satin, and lying very close. On the top and back 
of the head the feathers are loose, and somewhat lengthened into 
a plume. 

24. Another specimen from the Chinese collection. 

25. Alcedo Bengalensis . — Indian King-fisher. 

Shot by the Curator, mounted in the Museum. 

Alcedo Bengalensis , Gmelin. Syst. Nat. I. 450. Turton Lin. I. 277. 
Shaw. Gen. Zool. VIII. 102. 

Indian King-fisher , Latham. Gen. Hist. IV. 43. Griffith’s Cuvier, 
VII. 409. 

Martin Pecheur du Bengate , Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 409. 

“ This species is pretty common, and much resembles the British 
King-fisher in its motions, rapidity of flight, and note.” — C W. Smith's 
MS. Notes. 

The Bengal King-fisher is very common in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. It is frequently seen seated on a stick standing upright in 
a paddy field, watching for small fishes in the shallow water, when its 
red breast shining in the morning sun seems like a living ruby. 

26. Genus Ckyx. 

Sp. C. Azurea . — The Azure King-fisher. 

From the Chinese collection. 

Alcedo Tt ibrachys. Shaw. Gen. Zool. VIII. 105. 

Azure Kingfisher. Latham. Gen. Hist. IV. 61. 

Ceyx Azurea. Stephens’ Shaw’s Gen. Zool. XIII. !()(>. 

27. Trib. Dentiuostres. 

Fam. Musicicapid®. 

Genus Muscipeta. 

Sp. M. Flaviventris . — Yellow bellied Fly-catcher. 

Muscipeta Flaviventris , Griffith’s Cuvier, VI. 334. 

28. Genus Muscicafa. 

Sp. M. Azurea . — Azure Fly-catcher. 

Celestial Fly- catcher. Latham Gen. Hist. VI. 201. 

Muscicapa Azurea. Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. XIII. 116. Griffith’s 
Cuvier, VI. 341. 
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29. Muscicapa Flammea . — FJameous Fly-catcher. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Muscicapa Flammea . Shaw. Gen. Zool. X. 372. 

Flammeous Fly -catcher. Latham Gen. Hist. VI. 173. 

Muscipeta Flammea . Zool. Proceedings, 1832, p. 85. 

“ I met with this bird in a grove of trees near Gyah, there were a 
pair of them, the female merely differing in the plumage being less 
bright.” — C. W. Smith's MS. Notes . 

The specimens in the Museum were shot at Garden Reach in the 
beginning of the year 1836, when a flight of them settled in some 
lofty larch trees. The morning was foggy, and none were seen during 
a space of two months afterwards. A specimen was brought to the 
Curator at Midnapore. He has also seen them at Juanpore, and they 
are not uncommon at Darjeeling. The female is yellow where the 
male is red. 

29. Another specimen of the Flammeous Fly-catcher. See Note 
above. 

30. Muscicapa Cterulea . — The Caerulean Fly-catcher. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Muscicapa Cterulea. Gmelin. Lin. Syst, Nat. I. 943. Turton’s Lin. 
I. 579. Stephens’ Shaws’ Gen. Zool. X. 383 Griffith’s Cuvier, VI. 
341. 

Azure Fly -catcher. Latham Gen. Hist. VI. 180. 

Gobe-mouche Azur. Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 401. 

The Cserulean Fly-catcher is a native of Bengal. It is common at 
Garden Reach and its vicinity, where it is to be seen in the lower 
branches of the mangoe trees, from whence it now and then takes a 
short flight in pursuit of insects, returning again immediately to the 
same tree. 

31. Muscicapa Broad-tailed Fly-catcher. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Broad-tailed Fly-catcher. Latham. Gen. Hist. VI. 178. 

The broad-tailed Fly-catcher is met with at Garden Reach, near 
Calcutta. Its habits are much the same as those of the Cserulean 
Fly-catcher. 
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31. Musdcapa Verditer. Verditer Fly-catcher. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Verditer Fly-catcher . Latham. Gen. Hist. VI. 182. 

The Verditer Fly-catcher is found in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
but it is not very common. The Curator has not seen it any where 
else. 

32. Musdcapa . Fly* catcher. 

Chinese collection 

33. Fam. Laniadve. 

Genus Tyr annus. 

Sp. Tyr. Leucoyaster . Tyrant Shrike. 

Lanius Tyrannus. Lin. Syst. Nat. 1. 136. Ginelin. Lin. I. 302. 
Turton's Lin. I. 176. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 30 L 

34. Genus Ocypterus. 

Sp. Ocy. Fuji venter, lled-bellied Ocypterus. 

Presented and mounted by M. Bouchez. 

Langrayen a ventre roux . Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. IX. 209. 
Ocypterus Rufi venter. Griffith’s Cuv. VI. 288. 

35. Ocypterus Leucoyaster . White-bellied Ocypterus. 

Chinese collection. 

Lanins Lencorliynchus. Gmelin’s Lin. I. 305. Turton’s Lin. I. 178. 
Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 323. 

Arlamus Leucorhynchus . Steph. Shaw. Gen. Zool. xii. 137. 
Artamus Leucoyaster . Griffith’s Cuv. VI. 287. 

Lanyrayer a ventre hlanc. Diet. Class. D’llist. Nat. IX. 290. 

36. Genus Dicrurus. 

Sp. D . Shrike. 

37. Dicrurus Indicus . — Long- tailed Shrike. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Dronyo Dronyolon . Diet. Class. D’Hist. V. 621. 

“ This species is common throughout India ; it is to be seen in 
every field, is restless, and constantly in motion ; and frequently to be 
seen on the backs of cattle extracting the vermin. It feeds upon 
insects, is a ferocious and most pugnacious bird, will occasionally kill 
small birds, with the utmost nonchalance will attack the crow and 
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kite, which it drives before it as if defeat was a stranger to it. We 
have therefore no difficulty in the derivation of its vulgar name of the 
King-crow” — C. W. Smith's MS. Notes. 

The Dicrnrus Indicus is one of the most common birds in Bengal. 
It is to be seen at all seasons mounted on walls, hedges, and the tops 
of palings, and elevated things of the kind, watching for insects, which 
it darts upon by a short quick flight, and returns again to its place. 
In form the King-crow, as it is termed, is very elegant. It is compact 
and well proportioned, and greatly ornamented by the rich glossy 
black of its plumage, and the graceful outward curve of either side 
of its long forked tail. In manner it is lively and bold, but not 
familiar. And altogether, the King-crow is one of the most striking, 
and most pleasing objects of Indian animated nature. 

38 . . Chinese collection. 

39. Genus Lanius. 

Sp. L. Italicus . — Italian Shrike. 

10. Lanins Rufesccns. 

41. Lanins Curcutti. Corcutti Shrike. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

. 42. Lanius . 

Chinese collection. 

43. Lanius 

Chinese collection. 


14. Fam. MrrulidjE. 

Genus Pitta. 

Sp P . Bengalensis . — Bengal Pitta. 

Presented by Lieut. Vickery, and mounted in the Museum. 

45. Pitta Eurythrogaslra.-Red-beWied Pitta. 

Chinese collection. 

Pitta Erythrogastra . — Stephens’ Shaw’s Gen. Zool. XIII. 185. 

46. Pitta . Chesnut-crowned Pitta. 

Presented by Dr. McCosh, and mounted in the Museum. 

This specimen was procured by Dr. McCosh in Assam. It ap- 
parently differs from any hitherto described species. 
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47. Genus Ixos. 

Sp. /. Jocosus. 

Pink- eared Bulbul. — Jocose Shrike. 

Lanius Jocosus . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 133. Gmeliu. Liu. 1. 310. Turton’s 
Lin. I. 181. 

Jocose Shrike . Lath. Gen. Hist. II. 41. 

Lanius Kmeria. Shaw Gen. Zool. VII. 332. 

Brachypus (?) Jocosus. Steph. Shaw, XII. 191. 

“ These birds are in great request among the natives, being of 
a fearless disposition, and easily reclaimed. They are taught to sit oil 
the fist, and numbers may thus be seen in any Indian bazar. They 
have a pretty smart appearance, and the head has an uncommon 
and handsome plume ; but the song, though the few notes of which it is 
composed are sweet, has neither much strength nor any variety.” — C. 
IV. Smith's MS. Notes. 

The ear of this bird is clothed with pink feathers, from which cha- 
racter the Curator has ventured to add the English name given above, 
as, at least, quite as expressive as those it has before. The species 
is found in great numbers near Calcutta, congregating together on the 
tops of high bushes, and in middle sized trees. It is also to be 
met with in Behar and Orissa, and Col. Sykes found it in the Deccan 
only in the lofty woods of the Ghauts. It is called Bulbul by 
the natives of India. A good account of its habits is given in La- 
tham’s General History of Birds, vol. ii, page 41. 

The plumage of the pink-eared Bulbul is glossy in the black and 
white parts, and the long narrow feathers of the plume are very soft 
and beautiful, though not silky. 

48. Ixos . Common Bulbul. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

« 

This is the largest of the two Bengal Bulbuls, and is the variety 
of Latham’s Jocose Shrikes. It is found in great numbers congregat- 
ing together upon trees and bushes throughout all the parts of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and I believe in all parts 
of India. It is a noisy chattering bird, with a whistle like one bf the 
lower notes of the English Blackbird. 
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“In a state of nature the song of this bird is rather contemptible, 
but when reclaimed and placed near to better songsters, it greatly im- 
proves. This species is very common, and there are several varieties, 
one of which has a small patch of scarlet on the lesser coverts. It is, 
however, the Cashmere Bulbul, which is so highly prized, and is gene- 
rally esteemed the most melodious songster in India.” — C. W. Smith's 
MS. Notes. 

45). Jjcos . 

Chinese collection. 


50. Genus Oriolus. 

Sp. Oriolus Ckinensis. — Chinese Oriole. 

Chinese collection. 

Oriolus Chirtcnsis . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 160. Gmelin I. 3 8. ‘3. 

Cochin China Oriole. Lath. Gen Ilist. III. 139. 

Chinese Oriole. Shaw. Gen. Zool. VII. 412. 

Oriolus Sinensis , Syuop. Griffith's Cuv. VI. 397. 

51. Oriolus Melanocephalus. — Black- headed Oriole. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Oriolus Melanocephalus . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 160. Gmelin I. 383. 

Black-headed Oriole . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 140. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
VII. 411. 

“ This bird is dispersed throughout India, it frequents groves, and 
is constantly flying from tree to tree. In the spring its plaintive 
note resembles one lengthened full toned note on the flute ; ushers in 
the dawn ; and resounds from every side. It feeds upon the berries of 
the Bhur and Pepul trees and on insects.” — C. W. Smith's MS. 
Notes . 

The black-headed Oriole is a very common bird in all parts of 
Bengal, and Mr. Smith mentions it above as dispersed throughout 
India ; but Col. Sykes saw it onjy in the neighbourhood of the Ghauts 
in the Deccan, where its place seems to be filled by the Oriolus 
Galbulusy the golden Oriole of Latham, which is said to be very abun- 
dant there. Its monotonous, low-toned, constantly repeated note is a 
positive pest, excelled only by that of the Koel, ( Eudynamys Orien- 
talist) or Indian Cuckow. 
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52. 

53. Genus Turdus. 

Sp. T. Miyratorius . — American Robin. 

Presented by Dr. Lea. 

Turdus Miyratorius. Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 292. Gmelin I. 811. Tur- 
ton’s Lin. I. 492. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. X. 276. 

Red-breasted Thrush. Lath. Gen. Hist. V. 144. 

American Robin . Griff. Synop. Cuv. VI. 383. 

The Robin. Wilson’s American Ornithol. Edit. 1831, Edin. II 112. 

54. Turdus Saularis . — Little Indian Pie. 

Presented and mounted by M. Bouchez. 

Gracula Saularis . Lin. Syst. Nat.. I. 165. Gmelin Lin. I. 397. 
Turton’s Lin. I. 240. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 474. 

Dial Grakle. Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 165. 

Turdus Saularis. Sykes’ Catalogue, Zool. Proc. pt. 2. 1832. p. 87- 

“ This familiar and sociable bird often reminds me of its more 
beautiful brother the British Iled-breast ; like to that pretty and ami- 
able visitor, it is seen much about the habitation of man, and has all its 
smart and quick motions. It3 song is also similar, and when domesti- 
cated it may be taught to speak.” — C. W. Smith's MS. Notes. 

The Dial is a lively, active little bird, rather like a little magpie, 
having a bright glossy-like black plumage, with snow-white band on 
the wings, and under parts of the same. It hops about like a Robin, 
pertly cocking its tail, and whistling a somewhat similar melody. It is 
very common in Bengal, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta; but less 
so in the Mofussil, though I have frequently seen it in the provinces of 
Behar, Orissa, and Allahabad. The plumage of the female is similarly 
marked to that of the male ; but not so glossy. 

55. Turdus . 

American collection. 

56. Turdus Surpoivee. — Milh. Surpowee Thrush. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

I have found this bird only in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where 
it is not uncommon. It is generally met with near jheels, hopping 
about the lower branches of overhanging bushes, or upon the ground. 
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at the brink of the water. I have named it, as M. Bouchez told me 
it is called by the natives ; and I should have described it had I not 
been obliged to leave Calcutta ; and I have now no specimen to refer to. 

57. Genus Sibia, Hodgson. 

Sp. S. Nigriceps Hodgson. — Black-headed Sibia. 

Presented by Mr. Hodgson from Nepaul ; and another by Mr. Bruce, 
who received it from Almorah, whence it was sent to him by Lieut. 
II. Huddleston, 7th Regt. N. I. It is very common at Darjeeling. 
Mounted in the Museum. 

58. Sibia Picaoides . — Hodgson’s Picaoid Sibia. 

Presented by Mr. Hodgson, from Nepaul. Mounted in the 
Museum. 

59- Sibia ? 

Presented by Mr. Bruce, who received it from Lieut. Huddleston at 
Almorah. Mounted in the Museum. 

60. 

Presented by Mr. Bruce. Also from Almorah. Mounted in the 
Museum. 

61. Turdus . 

62. Fam. Sylvia dje, Vigors. 

Genus Sylvia, Auct. 

Sp. S. Rubetra . — Whin Chat. 

Chinese collection. 

63. Sylvia ? 

Chinese collection. 

This specimen appears to be allied to, if not a variety of 62. 

64. Sylvia — . ? 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. Probably a va- 
riety of the above. 

65. Sylvia — -- ? 

Shot by the Curator at Garden Reach, and mounted in the Museum. 
This bird is called Chick-chickee by the natives. 

4 M 
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66. Sylvia ? 

Chinese collection. 

67. Sylvia ? 

Presented by Captain Pemberton. 

68. Sylvia ? 

Chinese collection. 

69 Sylvia — ? — The Saumer. 


70. 

71. Genus Malurus, Vieillot. 

Sp. M. Longicaudus . 

Motacilla Longicauda. Gin. Lin. I. 954. Turton Lin. I. 586. 

Sylvia Longicauda . Shaw Gen. Zool. X. 756. 

Long-tailed Warbler. Lath. Gen. Hist. VII. 119. Griffith’s Cuv. 
VII. 467. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Common in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and where, according to 
Latham, it is called Toon-toonce. He says, “ the nest found among 
mangoe trees, most commonly in shape of a purse, generally composed 
of two living leaves attached together by fibres, somewhat in the manner 
expressed in the Indian Zoology as belonging to the Tailor War- 
bler, though not with so wonderful a construction ; the hollow space 
between the two leaves is lined with cotton by way of nest, and the 
eggs are three in number, whitish, marked with flesh-coloured spots, 
in length three-fifths of an inch.” 

72. 


73. 


74. Genus Jora, Horsfield. 

t 

Sp. J. Scapularis . Ilorsf. 

Jora Scapularis . Horsf. Lin. Trans. XIII. 152. Stephens’ Shaw 
Zool. XIII. 217. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. » 

The Jora Scapularis is very common in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. It is also to be met with in Orissa. 
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76. Genus Malurus. 

Sp 

Chinese collection. 

77. Malurus Cyaneus . — Superb Warbler. 

Presented by Captain Pemberton. 

Motueilki Cyanea . Gra. Lin. I. 991. Turton's Lin. I. 611. 

Sylvia Cyanea. Shaw Zool. X. 754. 

Superb Warbler. Lath. Gen. Ilist. III. 117. Griffith's Cuv. VI. 468. 
Malurus Cyaiieus. — Stephens' Shaw's Zool. XIII. 223. 

Inhabits the southern parts of New Holland. 

78. Malurus Cyaneus . Superb Warbler. 

Another specimen from the .Chinese collection. 

79. Genus Anthus, Beckstein. 

• Sp. A. Ay ills. Sykes, Proc. Zool. Soe. 1832. p. 91. 

Shot by the Curator at Garden lleach, and mounted in the Museum. 

80. Anthus Trivialis. — Pipit Lark. 

Shot by the Curator at Garden Reach, and mounted in the Museum. 
Alauda Trivialis. Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 288. Gin. Lin. I. 796. Turt. 
Lin. I. 483. Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. XIII. 238. 

Alauda Sepiaria . Shaw's Zool. X. 542. 

Pipit Lark. Latham. Gen. Hist. VI. 278. 

Field Lark. Griffith's Cuv. VI. 477. 

The present specimen was shot in the cold weather. I have not seen 
it but at that season ; and so far it agrees with Latham's remark of 
its habits in England, that it is rarely seen, except in the winter- 
months. 

81. Fain. Pipkidje. 

Genus Parus. Lin. 

SP. P. Cristatus. — Crested Titmouse. 

Parus Cristatus. Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 340. Gm. Lin. I. 1005. Tur- 
ton’s Lin. I. 622. Shaw's Zool. X. 64 and XIII. 246. 

Crested Titmouse. Lath. Gen. Hist. VII. 249. Griffith's Cuv. VII. 
121, 
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82. Genus Pardalotus, Vieiliot. 

Sp. P . Australis . — New Holland Manakin. 

New Holland Manakin. Lath. Gen. Hist. VII. 238. 

Pardalotus Australis . Stephens* Shaw’s Zool. XIII. 252. 

83. Fam. Fringillid&j. 

Genus Ramphocelis, Desmarest. 

Sp. R. Jacapa. 

Chinese collection. 

Tanagra Jacapa. Lin. Sys. Nat. I. 313. Gm. Lin. I. 888. 
Red-breasted Tunager. Lath. Gen. Hist. VI. 2. Griffith’s Cuv. VI. 
317. 

Ramphopis Jacapa . Shaw’s Zool. X. 439. 

84. Genus Alauda, Auctorum. 

Sp. A Finch Lark. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Finch Lark. Lath. Gen. Hist. VI. 307. 

I shot the present specimen at Garden Reach, during the cold wea- 
ther, but Latham states it to be found at Cawnpore in the month of 
April. I do not find it in any other author. Neither Franklin, Sykes, 
nor Tickell have mentioned it. 

85. 

Chinese collection. 

86 . 

Chinese collection. 

87. Genus Fringilla, Auctorum. 

Sp. F. Ccelehs . — The Chaffinch. 

Chinese collection. 

Fringilla Ccelehs . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 318. Gra. Lin. I. 901. 
Turton’s Lin. I. 552. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. IX. 442. and XIV. 37. 
Chaffinch . Lath. Gen. Hist. VI. 57. 

The Chaffinch. Griffith’s Cuv. VII. 138. 

Gros-bec Pinson . Diet. Class. D’Histoire Nat. VII. 537. 
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This specimen may possibly be a native of China, and if so, it has a 
new locality. Latham says, it is met with on the Coast of Africa, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and at Aleppo. 1 have not seen nor heard of it 
in India. 

88. 89. — Fam. Loxiadje. 

Genus Loxia. Ray. 

Sp. Loxia Punctularia. — Cowry Grosbeak. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Loxia Punctularia . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 302. Gm. Lin. I. 8.1 1. Turt. 
Lin. I. 520. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. IX. 330. Griffith’s Cuv. VII. 152. 
Cowry Grosbeak . Lath. Gen. Ilist. V. 247. 

Gros-bec Domino . Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 526. 
Coccothraustes Punctularia . Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 87. 

The Cowry Grosbeak flies in large flocks, and is to be met with in 
most parts of Bengal. Like the Amaduvade Finch, there are many 
varieties. 

90. Loxia Malacca . — Malacca Grosbeak. 

Presented and mounted by M. Bouchez. 

Loxia Malacca. Lin. I. 302. Gm. Lin. I. 851. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 
IX. 332. 

Malacca Grosbeak . Lath. Gen. Hist. V. 244. Griffith’s Cuv. VII. 152. 
Gros-bec Jacobin . Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 530. 

90. b. Loxia Coccothraustes. — Haw Grosbeak. 

Loxia Coccothraustes. Lin. I. 299. Gm. Lin. I. 844. Steph. Shaw’s 
Zool. IX. 236. 

Coccothraustes Vulgaris . Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 86. 

Haw Grosbeak. Lath. Gen. Hist. V. 211. 

Common Grosbeak . Griffith’s Cuv. VII. 156. 

Gros-bec Commun. Diet. (Jlass. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 524. 

91. Loxia Leucocephala. — White-headed Grosbeak. 

Chinese collection. 

Fringilla Leucocephala. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. IX. 493. 

Spotted-sided Grosbeak . Lath. Gen. Ilist. I. 248. 

Gros-bec a tete blanche et dos rouge. Diet. Class. D’Hist. Nat. VII. 
542. 
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92. Loxia Astrilda. Wax- bill Grosbeak. 

Loxia Astrilda . Lin. I. 303. Gm. Lin. I. 852. Turton’s Lin. I. 520. 

Wax-hilled Grosbeak . Lath. V. 257. 

Coccothraustes Astrilda . Shaw’s Gm. Zool. XIV. 87. 

Gros-bcc Astrild . Diet. Class. DTIist. Nat. VII. 520. 

93. Fam. Sturnid^e. 

Genus Acridotheres, (?) Vieillot. 

Sp. A. Vdrius? — Pied Grakle. 

Chinese collection. 

Pied Grakle . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 169. Shaw’s Zool. VII. 464. 

94. Genus Stuknus. Lin. 

Sp. S. Vulgaris . — Common Starling. 

Chinese collection. 

Sturnus Vulgaris . Lin. I. 290. Gm. Lin. I. 801. Turton’s Lin. 
I. 487. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. X. 483. XIV. 52. 

Common Stare. Lath. Gen. Hist. V. 1. Griffith’s Cuv. VII. 172. 

I have never seen the common Starling in Bengal ; but in the cold 
season 1837-38, a specimen was brought me at Juanpore ; in no wise 
differing, as I thought, from the English bird. 

95. Acridotheres Tristis . — Common Mynha. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Paradisea Tristis. Lin. I. 167. Gm. Lin. I. 401. Turt. Lin. 
I. 2 42. 

Paradise Grakle . Lath. Gen. Hist. VII. 147. Shaw’s Zool. VII. 455. 

Acridotheres Tristis. Steph. Shaw. XIV. 57. 

“ This species is exceedingly numerous, and is generally diffused 
throughout India, even the sparrow is not more frequent ; in its man- 
ners it is as noisy, and nearly as familiar ; like that bird it not unusually 
makes its nest in the house thatch, or between the rafters. It is very 
prolific, and has several broods during the year. A pair made their 
nest in the beams of my verandah, during the rainy season of 1822, 
and to my surprise had two successive broods within a very short pe- 
riod of each other ; but the vermin was so numerous that I was 
obliged to have the nest destroyed, and the crevice filled up. It 
is a brisk lively bird, apt to learn words and to whistle, and withal 
becomes very attached to its master ; so much so, that instances are 
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known in which it has been allowed to range abroad during the day, 
with a confidence of its return at night.*’ — C. W. Smith's MS. Notes. 

The Acridotheres Tristis is, as every body knows, one of the merriest 
birds in India, which has caused some to wonder at the trivial name 
given by Linnaeus. That great naturalist, however, placed it among the 
Paradise birds, and contrasting its sombre clothing with the bril- 
liant plumage of the rest of that genus, he gave it the name of Tristis, 
not from its disposition, but its raiment. It is the Pastor Tristis 
of Temminck, Franklin, and Sykes. Its locality as given by the older 
writers, is India and the Philippine Islands. Colonel Franklin found it 
on the banks of the Ganges, and Colonel Sykes in the Deccan. I myself 
have seen it wherever I have been, except Darjeeling ; it most abounds 
in Bengal. Beyond doubt it is, as Mr. Smith observes, the commonest 
bird in India. It was imported into the Island of Bourbon to destroy 
the grasshoppers, and was found so useful as to be especially protected 
by the laws. Latham says, it builds twice a year, and at each time 
lays four blue eggs. The natives of India are almost as fond of it, 
and tame and pet it as much as they do the Parroquet. They procure 
the young birds by placing an earthen pot in the fork of a tree, 
the mouth being put at the side to defend it from the weather, for it to 
breed in, and take the little ones when rather more than half- fledged. 
The young bird is taught to speak and whistle, and soon becomes very 
fond of his master. 

96. Acridotheres Malabaricus. — Malabar Mynha. 

Shot by the Curator at Garden Reach, and mounted in the Museum. 

Turdus Malabaricus. Gm. Lin. I. 815. Turt. Lin. I. 496.. 

Malabar Grakle. Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 151. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 
471. 

Turdus Malabaricus. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. X. 305. 

Acridotheres Malabaricus . Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 57. 

Latham, on the authority of Dr. Buchanan, thinks this a different 
species from his Pagoda Grakle, ( Acridotheres Pagodurum) ; but I sus- 
pect there is some mistake about the matter, the differences between 
the three birds being such as difference in sex or age would readily 
account for. Both species (if they are distinct) are found in small 
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flocks in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and are plentiful at Juan pore, 
near Benares. 

97. Acridotheres ? 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

This is the Saat Bhye, or Seven Brothers of the natives, so called 
from being always found in a company of about that number. As 
every body knows, it is one of the most chattering, noisyest birds in 
India, squeaking and hopping about, now on the ground, then upon a 
tree, the flock being constantly on the move ; when one starts, all the rest 
follow it, one after another, making generally but a short flight of not 
more than 40 or 50 yards at a time ; and when alighted they hold a 
sort of consultation, hopping and squeaking about all the time, till after 
a few minutes they move off to another tree, and so on for the greater 
part of the day, rarely staying for more than half an hour in the same 
place : they feed on insects. It is common wherever I have been in the 
plains of India. 

98. Acridotheres Calvus. — Bald Mynha. 

Chinese Collection. 

Gracula Calva . Lin. I. 164. Gm. Lin. I. 396. Tart. Lin. I. 240. 

Bald Grakle . Shaw’s Zool. VII. 461. Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 146. 

Acridotheres Calvus. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 57. 

99. Gen. Cracticus, Vieillot. 

C* Chalyheus. — The Green Paradise Bird. 

Chines collection. 

Paradisea Viridis . Gm. Lin. I. 402. Turt. Lin. I. 244. 

Chalybean Paradise Bird . Shaw’s Zool. VII. 504. 

Blue-green Paradise Bird . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 195. 

Barita Viridis. Tem. Man. II. 

Cracticus Chalyheus . 

100. Genus Pica, 'Brisson. 

Fam. Corvid iE. 

Sp. Pica Vagubunda. — Rufous Magpie. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

“Its namesake in Europe is proverbial for its noise and rest- 
lessness. The present subject possesses a full portion of the above 
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qualities, added to which a familiarity not quite so innocuous. I have 
known it enter a covered verandah of a house, and nip off half a 
dozen young Geraniums ; visit a cage of small birds, begin by stealing 
the grain, and end by killing and eating the birds, and repeating these 
visits daily till destroyed. Its Right has the same jerk, and its 
motions the same bustling character as the English Magpie. The egg 
is a plain greyish white.” — C. W. Smith? s MS. Notes . 

101. Pica Sinensis . — Chinese Mapgie. 

Chinese collection. 

Coracias Sinensis. Gm. Lin. I. 381. Turt. Lin. I. 229. 

Chinese Boiler . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 54. 

Specious Jay . Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 364. 

Pi (?) Sinensis. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV, 65. 

102. Genus Garrulus, Brisson. 

Sp. Garrulus Gularis. — Gular Jay. 

103. Garrulus Cristatus. — Crested Jay. — Blue Jay. 

Corvus Cristatus . Lin. Syst. Nat. I. 157. Gm. Lin. I. 369. Turt. 
Lin. I. 221. 

Blue Jay. Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 55. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 359. 

Garrulus Cristatus. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 66. 

104. Genus Coracias, Lin. 

Sp. C. Bengalensis . — Bengal Jay. — Blue Bird. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Coracias Bengalensis . Lin. I. 159. Gm. Lin. I. 380. Turt. Lin. 
I. 320. Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 71. 

Bengal Roller . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 72. 

Indian Roller . Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VII. 390. 

“ Though gifted with so brilliant a plumage, much cannot be said in 
praise of its shape. Its appearance on the wing is lovely, yet 
when perched we observe a latge head, thick neck, prominent breast, 
and a pinched body, which is rendered more conspicuous by a long 
tail. It is a very common bird, is little afraid of man’s approach, and 
is pugnacious, driving away the crow without much effort ; it is a very 
noisy, screaming bird, and in this respect is frequently very trou- 
blesome. With the Hindoos it is esteemed sacred ; they consider 

4 N 
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it propitious if seen upon the day which concludes the Dussorah, or 
Doorga Pooja festivals, and discharge their matchlocks to put it on 
the wing. The Birmahs annually send parties to procure the feathers 
of this bird, and of the painted Kingfisher.” — C. W. Smith's MS. 
Notes . 

105. Genus Corvus, Auctorum. 

Sp. <7. Dauricus . — White- breasted Crow. 

Corvus Dauricus . Gm. Lin. I. 367. Turt. Lin. I. 219. Stephens' 
Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 69. 

White-breasted Crow , Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 17. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. 
VII. 349. 

“ The Indian Crow is more social and familiar than any of its 
tribe in Britain ; like the sparrow it is every where, on the house top, 
in the verandah, even venturing to take a snatch at the breakfast table, 
yet always awake to danger, it is off* at a moment’s warning.” — C. W \ 
Smith's MS. Notes. 

This bird is very common wherever I have been on the plains of 
India ; but Calcutta seems to be its head-quarters, where it is to be 
seen at all times of the year, upon the houses, in the fields, and on the 
shipping in the river. It awakes before day-light on the gun being fired 
in Fort William, and by its incessant cawing, seems determined that 
every body else shall awake likewise. Latham’s drawing is bad; and 
the description scarcely agrees with our bird. If this be the “ common 
crow of India” of Col. Sykes’ catalogue, it is in his opinion the Cor ~ 
rus Splcndcns of Vieiilot : but with which it also does not agree. 

106 . 

Genus Ptilonorynchus, Kuld. 

Sp. P. Violaceus . 

Presented by Captain Pemberton. 

107 . 

i. 

Fam. Buoeridje. 

Genps Bcjceros, Auctorum, 

Sp. Platyrynchus . 

Plat-crowned Hornbill . , 

Chinese collection. 
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108. 

13 ucer os Panaycnsis. — Panayan Ilornbill. 

Chinese collection. 

Buceros Panaycnsis Gm. Lin. I. 360. Turt. Lin. I. 2H. Steph. 
Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 82. 

Farrowed Ilorn-hiU . Shaw’s Gen. Zool. VIII. 33. 

Panayan Horn-hill. Lath. Gen. Ilist. II. 321. 

100. Buceros Homrai . 

Presented by Dr. Me Cosh. 

Mr. Hodgson discovered this magnificent species in Nepaul. Lieu 
tenant Phayre, 7th Regiment Native Infantry, brought me a specimen 
from Moulmein ; and this in the Society’s Museum was brought from 
Assam, by Dr. McCosh. A species of Horn-bill more magnificent 
than the above is found near Kerseangurry, on the road to Darjeel- 
ing, at an elevation of about 3000 feet ; the head and neck furnished 
with long disintegrated feathers, forming a sort of mane, their colour 
light chesnut, and that of the belly dark chesnut, back and wings glossy 
black, tail do. with white tip. Bill without a casque. I forbear to say 
more on this bird, having sent it to Mr. Hodgson of Nepaul for descrip- 
tion — a gentleman whose exertions in this branch of Natural History in 
the Ilunalayah Mountains, entitle him to a consideration of the kind. 

Fam. Psitta cid/e. 

Genus Psittacus, Auctorum. 

Sp. Ps. Erythacus . — Ash-colored Parrot. 

Psittacus Enthacus. Lin. I. 144. Gm. Lin. I. 332. 

Psittacus Erythacus. Turt. Lin. I. 197. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 
107. 

Ash-colored Parrot. Lath. Gen. Hist. I. 208. Shaw’s Zool. VII. 
486. 

111. Psittacus Sinensis . — Greenland red Chinese Parrot. 

Chinese collection. 

Psittacus Sinensis . Gm. Lin. I. 337. Turt. Lin. I. 200. Steph. 
Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 107. 

Green and red-sided Chinese Parrot . Lath. Gen. Hist* II. 232. 

Bed- sided Parrot . Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 490. 
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1 1 2. Psittacus Pendulus . Mihi. — Pendulous Parrot. 

Chinese collection. 

As I cannot find that this bird has been described by any author, I 
have ventured to offer a name for it. The following description and re- 
marks are from Mr. Smith’s notes : — 

“ The length of these little birds, the smallest of the tribe in India, 
is about five inches. The bill is an orange red, the crown of the head, 
back of the neck and wings a blueish green ; the throat, breast, and 
belly a light yellowish green ; a spot of ultramarine colour on the 
throat ; the lower part of the back and the tail coverts deep scarlet ; 
the tail deep green and pointed ; and the legs a light orange. 

The present drawing was made from a pair of these birds in the 
possession of a native at Gyah. They inhabit Bengal, however, and 
do not appear to be found in the Gyah division, nor so far to the 
Westward. I have seen cages full of them in Calcutta. They have 
no note that I ever heard, nor do they speak ; they are very tame, and 
when going to roost, resort to the upper part of the cage, where they hang 
in the manner that I have placed the upper bird.” — C. W. Smith's 
MS. Notes. 

In Mr. Smith’s drawing the “ upper bird” referred to, is repre- 
sented as hanging to a bough by its legs, with the wings folded 
almost close to the side, the tail a little spread, and the head down- 
wards. 

113. Genus Nanodes. Vigors. 

Sp. Nan. Pulchellus. — Turcosine Parrot. 

Chinese collection. 

1 14. Nanodes Discolor. — Red-shouldered Parrakeet. 

Chinese collection. 

Red- shouldered Parrakeet . Shaw’s Zool. 466. 

115. Genus Plat vcercus, Vigors. 

Sp. P. Pennantii . — Pennantian Parrakeet. 

Chinese collection. 

P. Pennantii. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 120. 

Pennantian Parrakeet . Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 410. 

1 1 6. Platycercus . 

Chinese collection. 
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117. Genus PEZoroRUs, Illiger. 

Pez. Formosus . — Ground Parrakeet. 

Chinese collection. 

Ground Parrakeet . Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 454. 

118. Genus Pal.;eornis, Vigors. 

Pal. Alexandria — Alexandrine Parrakeet. 

Alexandrine Parrakeet . Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 423. 

Paleornis Alexandria Zool. Journ. II. 49. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 
VIII. 123. 

119. Pal. Barrabandi. 

Chinese collection. 

120. Genus Trichoglosus, Vigors. 

Sp. TV. JI(cmatopus . — Blue- bellied Parrakeet. 

Chinese collection. 

Blue-bellied Parrakeet. Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 413. 

121. Trichoglosus Concmnus. 

Chinese collection. 

122, 123, 124. Trichoglosus Pusillus. — Small Parrakeet. 

Chinese collection. 

Small Parrakeet . Shaw’s Zool. VIII. 471. 

125. Fam. Picid/e. 

Genus Bucco, Lin. 

Sp. B. Cyanops . — Blue- cheeked Barbet. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

Blue-cheeked Curucui . Shaw’s Zool. VII. 7. 

The blue-cheeked Barbet is common in Bengal, less so in Orissa, 
and I have not seen a specimen at Juanpore. Mr. Smith well observes 
of it, that “ It has a singular habit when perched of bowing the head, 
accompanying each motion With a single note resembling the word 
‘ hoo.’ It has two broods, th£ one in the month of May, the other in 
November.” — MS. Notes. 

126, 127, 128. Bucco Indicus . — Indian Barbet. 

The first specimen presented by M. Bouchez. The others shot by 
the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 
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The Indian Barbel is one of the most common birds of India, often 
congregating in small flocks. One of them is generally perched on 
the top of the highest tree and nods his head, and cries “ buck, buck, 
buck,” every time with the most indefatigable perseverance for hours 
together. From this cry the generic name was probably taken. 
It feeds upon seeds, is a social good tempered little fellow, and flies 
like a lump of a bird, as it is, in short jerks high in the air, though to 
no great distance at once. 

129. Genus Picus, Lin. 

Sp. Picus Vi rid is. — Green Woodpecker. 

Green Woodpecker. Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 345. Steph. Shaw’s 
Zool. IX. 183. 

130. Picus Macei. Cuv. 

Common in most parts of India. 

131. Picus . 

132. Picus Erythrocephalus. 

133. Picus Tor qua t us. 

Chinese collection. 

Lewis's Wood-pccker . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 376. 

Picus Torquatus. Wilson Amer. Orn. I. Steph. Shaw’s Zool. 
XIV. 164. 

Is this a young bird of the P. Torquatus ? 

134. Picus . 

Chinese collection. 

136. Picus Tiga. — Tiga Woodpecker. 

Picus Tiya. Ilorsf. Trans. Lin. Soe. XIII. 177. 

Tiga Wood-pecker . Lath. Gen. Hist. III. 416. 

136. Genus Colattes, Swainson. 

Col. (?) Rufus. 

Presented by Mr. C. W. Smith, and mounted in*the Museum.^ The 
specimen was purchased among others in a collection from Java. 

1 37. Colaptes . 

Presented by Mr. C. W. Smith, and mounted in the Museum ; also 
in the Java collection. 

I cannot find this species in any work, is it new ? 
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138. Fam. Cuculid^e. 

Genus Cue ulus, Auctorum. 

Sp. C. Edolius . — Edolio Cuckoo. 

Chinese collection. 

I shot a specimen on the banks of the Ganges below Rajrnahal ; and 
saw several others. I have never seen it in Bengal or Orissa. It is 
figured and described in Mr. Smith’s notes, but he does not state 
its locality. 

Edolio Cuckoo . Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. IX. 114. 

Cuculus Edolius . Griff. Cuv. VII. 455. 

139. Cuculus Coromandus . — Collared Cuckoo. 

In the original collection. 

Collared Cuckoo. Lath. III. 292. 

Cuculus Coromandus . Stephens’ Shaw’s Zool. XIV. 208. Griltith’s 
Cuv. V. 455. 

140. Cuculus . 

Presented by Mr. C. W. Smith, from the Java collection. 

141, 142. Cuculus . Metallic Cuckoo. 

Chinese collection. 

This appears to be Latham’s Metalline Cuckoo, described in the 
General History, III. 301. 

143. Genus Eudynamys. 

Sp. Eu. Orientalis . — The Coel. 

Shot by the Curator, and mounted in the Museum. 

The Coel is common in every part of India. It is to be found in 
every thick tree, and in the hot weather, is a pest of no ordinary na- 
ture; uttering incessantly the cry from whence its name is taken, 
“ coel,” “ coel,” or “ cokeel, cokeel,” with a liquid intonation of the /. 
It contin^gj^ this cry, loud enough to be heard several hundred 
yards, from morning to night ; and indeed from night to morning al- 
most, for I have heard it at 10 o’clock at night, and at 2 in the morn- 
mg. Latham describes this cry as cheerful and pleasant, but had he 
heard it he would have thought differently ; it is melancholy and mo- 
notonous, aud wearisome to the listener beyond measure. During the 
Hay other noises go to drown it, but at night, and especially early in 
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the morning, it is an absolute evil, by awaking one, when just dropped 
a sleep from the exhaustion of the hot preceding day, and the still more 
terrible early part of the night. 

144. Genus Centropus, Illiger. 

Sp. Ce. Castanopterm. 

Chesnut Coucal. Original collection. 

Chesnut Coucal. Lath. Gen. Ilist. III. 243. 

“ This bird is very common throughout India. It is vulgarly call- 
ed the Crow Pheasant ; and has acquired this appellation from a consi- 
derable resemblance to the Pheasant in its mode of running, of crouch- 
ing, and secreting itself in bushes ; and from its taking wing in the 
same bustling way. It feeds upon insects, grubs, and when oppor- 
tunity occurs upon carrion. This and the two succeeding speci- 
mens are usually seen upon the ground, in which they differ from the 
other numerous members of their tribe, which seldom alight, but 
make short flights from one tree to another. 

Latham gives the appellation of Coucal to this tribe, to distinguish 
them from the Cuckoos ; but referring to their habits, I have called 
them “ Ground Cuckoo,” so strongly opposed to the Cuckoos, which 
never descend from the tree.” — C. W. Smith's MS. Notes . 

145. Centropus . 

Original collection. 

Besides these specimens of Centropus, Mr. Smith has drawn a third, 
and I have seen a fourth differing from all, but having lost my notes, 
I am unable to describe it. The name proposed by Mr. Smith of 
“ Ground Cuckoo,” is a very appropriate one, and reminds us of the 
analogy between the Cuckoos and Parrots in this respect, the Genus 
Pezoporus of the latter being analogous to the Genus Centropus of 
the former. 

Mr. Smith describes his second species thus : “ This bird is nine' 
teen inches in length, and twenty-four in breadth. The bill is a red- 
dish grey, pale at the edges, strong, rather hooked, and in length two 
inches. The eye is of a pearly hue, defended above by strong lashes, 
and having a grey skin or orbit edging the lower half. The plumage 
of the head, breast, neck, and body is a hoary brown, inclining to 
black on the crown of the head and behind the neck, and marked 
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throughout with darker bars. The wing coverts are a red brick 
colour; the scapulars, secondaries, and quills, barred with black. The 
tail is fan-shaped, black, with small grey bars sloping to a point on 
the shaft. The legs are black, and the long claw on the inner hind 
toe rather less elongated than in the preceding specimen/’ — Centropus 
Castanopterus . 

“ This species is found in the Gorruckpore district, elsewhere I 
have not observed it. In its manners and habits it is similar to the 
common Mohoka, but its shape more comely by far.” — C. W '. Smith’s 
MS . Notes . 

“ If, as I believe, not already named, I should propose the name of 
Cen. Fasciatus , when its trivial character would stand as follows : — 

Cen. Fasciatus , Black Coucal, with brick red wing9, barred with 
black. 

Mr. Smith’s next species is by far a more interesting bird, as it 
seems to form the connecting link between the ground and tree 
Cuckoos , partaking of the manners and general appearance of the 
former, and having the short hind toes of the latter. It will probably 
form a new genus of Cuculidre; but in the meantime till this be deter- 
mined, perhaps the name of Centropus Cuculo'ides may be admitted. 
Mr. Smith describes it as follows : — 

“ Measures sixteen inches in length. The bill is a bright vermillion 
slightly edged with yellow, and has a black spot about the centre 
of the edge of the upper mandible ; there is a singular streak of 
minute white feathers forming a line from the nostril to the lower part 
of the eye : the latter is a dark brown, surrounded by white lashes. 
The plumage upon the crown of the head, the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, and wings, is a brownish satin colour, with black shafts ; 
that on the throat, breast, and belly a faint orange, similarly marked ; 
that of the tail dark grey, the two central ones wholly so, the next 
have white tips. The legs are, slate coloured ; and there is not the 
long claw remarked in the hinder .toe of the preceding birds.” 

“ I met with this species at the Bherah lake, in the Gorruckpore 
district, where it appeared to be pretty common, but I have not seen 
it elsewhere. It greatly resembled the Mohoka in its manner of running 
and flying. The natives, who delight in extraordinary stories, affirm, 
that it proclaims the morning, eve, and midnight hour by a pecu- 

4 o 
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liar note ; unfortunately I never happened to hear such a timed note.” 
— C. W . Smith's MS. Notes. 

Ornithological works being procurable with difficulty in India, I 
have chosen the most common for the few synonyms I have thought 
it necessary to give. — J. T. P. 


CATALOGUE OF MAMMALIA 

In the Museum of the Asiatic Society . By J. T. Pkuison, Surgeon, 
Bengal Establishment ; formerly Curator of the Museum. 

Note. — This very meagre list contains only the few specimens of Mam- 
malia that were in the Museum before I became Curator ; that of the ad- 
ditions made during the time I held the office was unfortunately lost in 
the Ganges ; and I have no copy. — J. T. 1\ 


1. Class. Mammalia. 

Ord. Bimana. 

Genus Homo. 

Sp. Homo Sapiens. — Man. 

A mummied Head. 

Presented by Lieut. Archbold, who procured it in the catacombs 
of Egypt. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Ord. Quadrijmana. 

Genus Simia. 

Sp. Simia Gigantica . — The gigantic Ape. 

The skin of the face and left fore and hinder hands, and part of 
the skin. 

Presented by Captain Cornfoot, who procured this specimen in 
the Island of Sumatra. The animal is described by Dr. Abel in the 
1 3th Volume of the Researches of the t Asiatic Society. 

6. Genus Sem.nopithecus. 

Sp. Semnopithecus Melaloplios . — The Sirnpai. 

A stuffed specimen. 

The Sirnpai is described by Sir T. Raffles in the 13th volume of the 
Linnuean Transactions ; and as far as can be made out (from its bad 
state) the present specimen agrees with his description. 
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7. Ord. Caknassieks. 

Fam. Cheiroptera. Trib. Vkspkktilionks. 

Genus Pteropus. 

Sp. Pteropus Fdulis. 

The black Pteropus, or eatable Bat. 

A stuffed specimen. 

8. 

Genus Galeopitiikcus. 

Sp. Galeopithecus Itufus. — The Colugo. 

A stuffed specimen. 

9. 

Fam. Insf.ctivora. 

Genus Sorex. 

Sp. S. Indians. — The Indian Shrew. 

A stuffed specimen. 

10 . 

Fam. Carnivora. 

Trib. Plantigrade. 

Genus Ictides. 

Sp. Ictides Ater . 

Presented by Colonel Farquhar. 

Mr. Wardlow in the second volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, has given very satisfactory reasons for identifying this spe- 
cimen with the Ictides Ater of F. Cuvier. 

11. Trib. Digitigrada. 

Genus Felis. 

Sp. Felis Kutas . — The Kutas. 

A mounted specimen. 

Presented by Mr. J. T. Pearson. This animal is described by the 
donor in the 1st volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society. 

12. Fam. Marsupiata. 

Genus Thylacynus. 

Sp. Thylacinus Cynocephalus. — Part of the skin. 
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13. Ord. Rodentia. 

Genus Rhizomys, Gray. 

Sp. Rhizomys Sumatrensis . 

A mounted specimen. 

Described by Sir T. Rattles in the 1 3ih vol. of the Trans, of the 
Linnaean Society. 

14. Genus Hystrix. 

Sp. Histnx Fasciculatu . — Pencillated Porcupine. 

A mounted specimen. 


15. Ord. Edentata. 

Genus Manis. 

Sp. Munis Crassicaudata. — The short-tailed Manis, or Pangolin. 
A mounted specimen. 

16. Sp. Manis Crassicaudata. — The short- tailed Pangolin. 

A mounted specimen. 

A good deal smaller than the last. 

17. Ord. Edentata. 

Sect. Monotrkma. 

Genus Echidna. 

Sp. Echidna IJystrix . — The Porcupine Ornithorynchus. 

A mounted specimen. 

18. Ord. Ruminantia. 

Trib. Cervid.®. 

Genus Mosciius. 

Sp. Moschus Javanicus . — The Kanchil. 

A mounted specimen. 

18. Sp. Mochus Javanicus . — The Kanchil. 

Another mounted specimen. 
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19. Trib. Caprid®. 

Genus Antelope. 

Sp. Antelope Thar . — Native of Nepaul. 

A mounted specimen. 

Described in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. iv. p. 489, by 
Mr. Hodgson of Nepaul. 

20. Sp. Antelope Thar . — The Thar Antelope. 

A stuffed Head and Neck. 

21. Trib. Bovid®. 

Genus Bos. 

Sp. Bos Taurus . — The Cow. 

A mounted specimen. 

A double-headed Calf, presented by 

22. Sp. Bos Buhalus . — The Buffaloe. 

A mounted specimen. 

A double-headed Calf, presented by Major Gall and Mr. Sewell. 


23. 

Ord. Cetacea. 

Fam. Cetf. 

Genus Delphinus. 

Sp. Delphinus Gangeticus. The Gangetic Dolphin. 

A mounted specimen, presented by Mons. Duvaucel. 

The Delphinus Gangeticus seems to have been formed into a 
new genus : it is called the Plantanistes Gangeticus by Hardwicke and 
Gray, as has been before mentioned in the Osteological section of the 
Catalogue. 

Note. — Owing to inadvertence, the Catalogue of Mammalia has been 
misplaced in its order of succession by the printer : it should have pre- 
ceded the Ornithological Catalogue. Qj 
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Inscription taken from a Baolee at Bussuntgurh at the foot of the Southern range 

of Hilts running parallel to Mount Aboo . Bg T. S. Burt, F. R. S. Captain , 

Bengal Engineers . 

The indefatigable research, and unabated zeal of Capt. Burt, has put me 
in possession in this Inscription from Bussuntgurb, of some new and curi- 
ous information regarding the early dynasties of the Ranas of Mewar. 
Descended, as my readers need not be reminded, from the Balhara 
monarchs of Sauraslitra (Surat and Guzerat,) the family destined to fix its 
scat of power at Chitore and Odeyporc, sojourned for two hundred years 
in the Bhauder Desert after the destruction of that monarchy, until (Useful 
Tables, p. 109) “ Baph, or Bappa conquered Chitore, and founded a new 
dynasty in a. d. 727.” The list of titular potentates who headed the 
Gehlotc or Jesodia tribe during the above period, from a. d. 524, when the 
Partliians destroyed the capital Balabhi in Sourashtra, to the date above 
noted, a. i). 727, is given by Tod from the A 1 spur marble (Rajasthan, vol. — 
p. — ,) and he traces the succession of their princes from the Aitpur In- 
scription, after their conquest of Chitore in the following order : — 


Wilson* s List. 


7 Tod's List. 


\ . d. 750. Guhila, ... 
Bhoja, 


Kalabhoja, 

Bhartribhata, 

Samahagika, 

KliUMAN, ... 


Allata, 

Naravahana, 
067. Saktivarma, 


1. Sri Gohadit. 

2. Bhoja (Bhagaditya.) 

3. Mahendra. 

4. Naga (Nagaditya.) 

5. Jyela. 

6. Aprajit. 

7. Mahendra. 

8. Kalabhoja. 

0. K ho man (invasion of Chitore from Ca- 
bul, a. d. 812.) 

Mangal, expelled by chiefs. 

10. Bhirtripad, (founded thirteen principali- 

ties for his sons in Malwa and Gu- 
zerat.) 

11. Singhji, whose Ranee Lukshmi bore 

12. Sri Allat, whose daughter llaria Devi 

was grand-mother of 

13. Nirvahana. 

14. Salvahana. 

15. Saktikumar, 067 or 1,068 ? 
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I have given these lists at length for facility of reference with respect to 
the suggested classification of the monarchs before inserting the Inscription 
itself. It bears date Samvat 1,099, or a. d. 1,042. The character is fairly 
cut, and in lygh preservation in the ordinary letter of the period. The 
reading by Pundit Kamalakanta Vidyalanka is printed as usual in com- 
mon Nagrce to accompany the Translation. 

My readers will observe, that in the genealogical lists above given of 
the ancestors of both Lahin and Vigraha, we find names entirely new 
to us as reigning monarchs in Mewar. In one or two only do we 
see coincidence or even resemblance with those of Tod’s list, which 
Chronology will allow us to admit as identical with some names in our 
Inscription. The names of the countries, Badari the kingdom of Raja 
Sangna, .and Vada , the residence of Poorna Pala, are new to us, and none 
of the Pundits whom I took much pains to consult were enabled to give 
me references suflicing to elucidate the difficulty ; under the impression 
however, that they might by possibility be names of purely local applica- 
tion to tracts long unknown, as the sites of power, or the habitat of a nu- 
merous population, I begged Capt. Burt to oblige me by detailing, to the 
best of his remembrance, any circumstances attending his discovery of the 
Inscription, which might aid conjecture in coming to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

“ The Bussuntgurh Inscription w as taken from a deep tank or baolee of 
moderate dimensions, almost entirely surrounded with jungle, and lying at 
the foot of that portion of (what Tod calls, as I understand him,) the Ara- 
vulli range of hills, situated nearly opposite the northern extremity of the 
mountain Aboo. The country contained between these two heights is, 

I think, and as far as Beejagnoli (Beejipoor by Tod, “ the city of victory,”) 
called Badari ; for I think one of the Sawars, (belonging to the Kawul of 
Sirohcc,) who attended me during my pilgrimage, gave it that name, in 
contradistinction to that of the country lying on the other, or western side 
of Aboo, and stretching out to Neebach, or Neemuch, (not our cantonment 
of course) but a dependency I believe of the Siroliee Raj. In the first men- 
tioned, the country is covered with jungle, and in the latter comparatively 
open, that is, after clearing out a few r miles from the base of the mount, 
which is entirely surrounded by forest trees, as well as almost impene- 
trable grass, rendering a descent *from Aboo a dangerous operation at the 
end of the rains, (being once there,) on account of the malaria generated by 
the evolution of mephitic gas from the rife vegetation there, and similar to 
that of the Tcrai below Nipal, and the forests between this and Bombay.” 

Here then we have Badari recognised as the modern local appellation of 
the tract of country near about the site of the Inscription. As to attempt- 
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ing to trace with accuracy the genealogy now before us in that of the line 
of princes whom we can already number with certainty as among the 
rulers of Mewar, I own that at present, without other sources to refer to, 
the effort docs not seem likely to be attended with success. # I did not fail 
to consult my friend, Lieut. Cunningham, (Bengal Engineers,) than whom 
I know no one more capable of giving a sound opinion upon a case of 
historical or chronological difficulty. Without going into the detail of a 
very ingenious calculation, (which I prefer keeping back until the con- 
tents of another Inscription be fully ascertained, which I hope may throw' 
light upon that of Bussuntgurh,) I will merely state two of Lieut. Cunning- 
ham’s positions, as being both exceedingly well founded. “ Bhirtripad,” 
he observes, “ founded thirteen principalities for his sons, and I am inclin- 
ed to suppose your new dynasty to be one of the branches of his family.’ * 
The same idea occurred, I must own to myself, on first studying the genea- 
logy, and evidence of the existence of petty states, “ the land of Jiadarif 
and “ the city of J'ada,” which we find recorded in an age immediately 
succeeding Bhirtripad’s in the Bussuntgurh Inscription, a. d. 1 , 042 , proves 
the correctness of the information we have, and gives a natural idea of the 
state of the country, after the attack of Chitore, a. d. 812 , in the reign 
of Klioman, when after the expulsion of the temporary sovereign Mongal, 
the next successor found himself compelled to subdivide his authority, 
weakened by the anarchy and confusion of the twenty years preceding. 

Lieut. Cunningham again accounts for the want of agreement between the 
names on the Bussuntgurh Inscription and those recorded in the “ Useful 
Tables,” by pointing out that “ the Rajas in James Prinsep’s list, (after Sri 
Allat) arc descended on the female side, whereas in the Inscription they 
would appear to be heirs male.” I would not readily hazard a conjecture 
where further researches for the evidence of Inscriptions is almost certain 
to be productive of fact established on the surest grounds. One can only 
hope that those who have the opportunity will not allow it to escape them, 
when at a slight expense of exertion, the ancient history of one of the 
most interesting portions of India may be by their efforts, as so often by 
Capt. Burt’s, greatly elucidated. 



Literal Translation . 

I 

1. I, Matri Sarmh, a poet and the son of Ilari, having offered saluta- 
tions to V&ni, (the goddess of wisdom,) who is propitious to the learned, 
made this eulogy. 

2. May Hari, the illuminator of the three regions, who is himself 
the sun (or the only object of speculation to the astronomers) Siva to 
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Saivas (or the followers of Siva,) to be known by intuition and medi- 
tation, remover of sins, illustrator (creator) of all, great, knowing all 
human virtuous dispositions, and surrounded by the Vasoos , Kinnaras, 
and Sidhas , and whose divine truth is unveiled to the wise, — protect 
you! 

3. From the wrath of Vusistha* was born a son ******* 
and from him sprang many powerful Rajas. 

4. From Utpala Raja, one of the descendants of this line, sprung one 
named Aranya Raja, and from him was born Adbhuta Krishna Raja, 
who was renowned like Vasudeva, (Krishna). 

5. His son, who was famous, noble, and whose name was Srindth 
Ghost , had also a son named MoMpdla, from him was born Raja 
Vandhnka . 

6. Whose fame is still to be sung aloud even in the region of 
the gods, by the well-dressed and adorned goddesses, as well as by the 
females of the Kinnaras , having lutes in their hands. 

7. He by his might easily carried off the Lakslimi, (Fortune,) of his 
enemies, though they assembled a numerous army. His beautiful wife, 
whose name was Ghreta Devi , was of a mild disposition and a 
noble family. 

8. From her and Vandliuka was born Purnapala, who was al- 
ways content, famous, and the supporter of all ; who also acquired the 
name Valadarpada , for his having fought battles and possessed king- 
doms of (his enemies.) 

9. His fame in the assembly of lndra,\ is always sung by the god- 

* Note by Pundit Kamalakanta on the stoca 3 of the above. “From the wrath of 
Fusistha.” 

The following sloka arc extracted from the 13th section of the 9th chapter 
.of Srimat Bhdgvat : — 

Nini, the son of Ikohdkh , having commenced sxjagna , (a secret ceremony), wished 
to acknowledge Vasistha as his priest for its performance, who instead of complying 
with his request, said that he has, pricy his petition, been bound to perform the cere- 
mony commenced also by Sakra. 

And further that he must wait till the &amc was over. 

But Nini being sensible of the instability of worldly pursuits, determined to have it 
(the ceremony) performed by another priest. 

Whereupon Vasistha on his return (from the kingdom of Sakra) found Nine to 
to have broken his promise, cursed him to loose his life. 

From the dead body of Nini , which was thus separated from life and (afterwards) 
'■huriieil by the gods, was born a son. * * * * 


f The chief ol the gods. 
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desses, who are all beautifully adorned with the golden llowered 
ornaments and with lutes in hands resplendent with jewels. 

10. lie (Purna Pala) placed at the gate of his palace the strong 
elephants exuding ichor from their temples, of his enemies, whom 
he has easily slaughtered in several battles. To him, who was the 
illuminator of the Pala line, and most eminent within the whole 
Arryavata, the Srt Lakshmt was, as it were, the governing queen. 

11. His younger sister named " the queen Lahinf,” who was as it 
were the Lakshnu herself, but without the seat of lojtus, was married 
to llaja Vigralia as Lakshmt to Krishna. 

Here follows the lineage of Regraha 

12. There was, a celebrated Ksheti iga named Kasiswara , who was 
most powerful, subduer of his enemies, and superior to all the other 
Rajas, and who for his heroic disposition gained fame throughout the 
whole world. 

13. From his line descended Baja JBhahagupta , who was renowned 
for his good counsels, illuminator of his line, and a great warrior, lie 
repaired the image of the Sun , established in some forest adjacent to 
Vada, where he reigned for a length of time. 

14. From the line of Rhabagupta, sprung Raja Sang ana, who 
gained the kingdom of Radar?, and was himself respected by all. Ilis 
son was RaUabha Raja , who also had a sou named Char a, and from 
Chara W'as born Tiara Raja . 

15. From Rara Raja was born Vigralia Raja , who was respectable 
for his noble qualities, and the king of kings; and whose good name 
which he acquired by the power of valour, noble qualities, and libera- 
lity, has far surpassed the regions. 

16. He, Vigralia Raja , was always attended by people of a good 
nature, and fond of many wives ; he made his two lines, both paternal 
and maternal, honorable, and was beautiful in person, ruler of the 
world, very strong, superior to mankind, ^ and like Madliaba f {Krishna, ) 
in disposition, though a man. 

17. He, Vigralia, having gained so merited a wife, Lcihini (as above 
mentioned,) enjoyed her, and she too being married to so desired a 
lover as Vigralia, who was like Indra in the earth, (was likewise happy-) 

18. She soon after the sudden demise of her husband, being de- 
prived of all sorts of happiness in the world, at last took her abode in- 
to the residence of her brother at Vada. 
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19. This line, from which sprung Baja Vasistha , was also denomi- 
nated “ Vasistha line.” 

20. In Vada, the shrine of Nagradha is to be found. There Vasis- 
tha 9 who was great, established the images of the Sun and Siva, who 
yield salvation, and caused the temples, palaces, walls, forts, &c. to be 
erected, and tanks to be dug. 

21. There further the Brahmans, who have completely studied 
Vedas, which are difficult, were in no instance proud. 

22. Vadapoora, which i3 inhabited by people who are virtuous and 
attentive to their faith, and as well as by musicians, heroes, and warriors, 
&c. and commodiously situated for commerce, was looked at as if the 
second heaven. 

23. Near this is the river Sarastvati y having a ghaut constructed 
by the llnju, its water was adorned with the dowers for worship, nay, 
it is as if the mother to the Brahman females. 

24. Here the inhabitants, who are all patriotic, wise, mild, addicted 
to worship the gods and Brahmanas with the gifts of variety, and 
renovved for talents, are always devoted to Bhanu , (the Sun.) 

25. Here the queen Ldhint mourning the death of her beloved con- 
sort. arrived, accompanied by Brahmanas, and being sensible of the in- 
stability of worldly pursuits as well as of life. 

26. Repaired the old temple of Bhanu , which had been once more 
repaired by Vasistha when fallen down by time. 

27. This temple of Bhanu , which was strongly built of bricks 
and stones, when completed exhibited the colour of clouds, and was so 
beautifully perfected that it resembled Himalaya, the mountain where 
Siva resides. 

28. Its staircase, which is beautiful as ought to be in its kind, and 

built of stones, is like that of the gods, which are not to be found 
elsewhere. „ 

29. Further, she for the prorpotion of virtue, transformed the river 
Saraswati into a tank, which was useful to the gods as well as to men, 
and removing sin (by its water.) Its waves were so lofty, as if 
they were to touch the firmament. 

30. She being conscious of the instability of the world, has performed 
this deed of virtue by the expenses of her own. 
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31. So long as the Surabhi* shall continue to graze in the region 
of cows, and the waves of the seas agitated by the wind, the sun with 
his one-wheeled car shall endure, so long shall this tank exist, the 
water of which is pure as the rays of the stars. 

32. This eulogy was made by Matri Sarma, a Brahmana, who was 
the son of Hari, and the well-wisher of Lahini for the benefit of all. 

33. It was engraved by Sivapala, the son of Dorhaka> who had his 
dwelling in the fort of Raja Aswapati } in the Samvat year 1099. 


An Abstract by Kamalak anta Pundit. 

Literal Translation . 

The particulars of the Janaka Raja’s birth arc already detailed in the 
preceding slokas, extracted from Srimat Bhdgavata . 

From the line of this Janaka sprung many powerful llaj£s, from 
some of these was born Raja Ootpala ; from Ootpala , Aranya Raja; 
from Aranya Raja, Adbhuta KrisJma Raja ; from Adbhuta Krishna 
Raja, Vasoodeba Raja ; from Vasoodeba , Srindt/ui Ghosi ; from 
Srinatha , Mohepala ; and from Mohepala , Vandhooka ; from his wife 
named Ghrita Devi , was born Raja Purnapala ; whose younger sister 
was Lahini , the restorer. Here also follows the lineage of Vigraha 
Raja, whom she had been married to, but unfortunately for a short du- 
ration, when he, ( Vegraha Raja,) departed this life, leaving Lahini a 
widow, who from that time took up her abode into the residence of 
Purnapala , her brother. The lineage is this. There was a Raja named 
Kdsiswara Dwijate , and from his line descended a Raja named Bhabo - 
gupt, who had also once repaired this very temple of Bhanu (Sun) in 
the forest of Vadapura, where he had reigned for a while. From him 
sprung Sambara, a Raja who also ruled the country of Vadari. From 
Sambara was born Ballabha Raja, who had a son named Chara, and 
from Chara was born Vara Raja, and from Vara, Vegraha Raja, the 
husband of Lahini. It was she who caused the temple of Bhanu t 
formerly established in the forests of Vada to be repaired, as well as a 
reservoir of water made therein. 


Ail eternal cow, yifclding every thing desired. 
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^rfroT arnjSFHnn i drot wn$V 

TOfar: *Fn ii wtfWwTf?rf^f to: frofwi ^*:to 

toj*t dTjKj^sm: *a?<r: TOnr^T totft i 

wfdJTrrt ^TfTT ^ 

TOlNftejft^t ’sfr;: n 3t%ys ftwqfa <T: ^htk: : : : 

: : : : ; ; (gwri) arfTOT n 

V ^P?TCT3RT*n ^TT^!Jr^3ft I 

fFTOTwt fsr^rrrrsRtfw: f^R^T^r: n TOanrTOt »ra^r 

©< 

*fro: ^tdrsr^ft «ttof» totto: $^tf<r HF T Fqf ^-re 
STFTT | TOWT? WiF^iTO TOMTO^Tf^ffT. 
wtodtr i ftRTfsrfro TOWTTOrtfar: i 

V» v> 

^fif^afTifH: i ^r^rrr ^ftfil^rTunnT 

i TOarrfa *tt^t frr^froiMt ^to ^ttitsr 
^isr^ffT i ?r«TT^wRrr»jfwTT w^r .• tot ^tni^s^faTO: i 
TOTTO^rTft f%t%?ar xx$ =nan ?fro?rTOf qrfff n ^TORfts 
^FjfafnrTTOT TO^frrwfTO^tsratT i f%TOTR=fiir to 
*IFTOT TO*T TO ^ aftad II ^<RT TO Itto 3 *tt ^ ?w 

v*mm i »ro ^ f^^r^ar^^rTf^sfl TOTOrprfT: 
t i to: s^r art waTOTOift TOfro% i ’siTOft: to 


TOjftTOT f TFTTOf s W iCld T J ^lf*r ?TT fTOS**^ TOST TOT 
’T'TOqt^sr || »f^ II ^TOtf^WTf?rf*$f^?ft TO 

**r ^rrdTOPrt fa;»jTO*rjf i ^t 

^*to: 1 1 ^wr^nrfnftTO 

?PRWTI^W?*T TO TOTTfTOTaff^TOlssr 3TTOR[*fft: | 
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i?wTT^T?r 
i wwr <T<*TS[frraTOiT5it 

v VJ ^ 

^^UrTTt^frrfs^fT^TW^^j: I 

sflftTpr:* II «TT«H*^T 

sttgit gtsh *wrrt f%rftf%rm % <m% ^ vfrr l *Tf*r futf irrsr 
^frTfSKW || Wiffk. f^JlT? N 

*tt firamftvifT i wfjRTT I stttc ^ft*T5$«TH 
irfr^^rss^ir 11 

*rt (^Tfrr^^mT^fcisnfTT) ^ ^qfc^ropr: n n 
wtx w*t ^f^^fw^Tfwsr qlr*: I fT^T^r 
=T3K^ TOTOT^Ft Sirf^ | JTPfiTCnrtiFr^ 

*?T3W 7TT€Tf ($**:) ^eth: *^1t: \\ ^rfTwgfcinftwr wik 
i>fraw f%on:^»?rJT wi fftwn^rf^rn: n 
CTEwift^: :*^reTf*7T I ^n^'nn^JRwm: 

wfwiTf«4rf I ^m*TtaTgRojq^f^: ^ 
4*: ^r»T^T^fjT^TiT< I *%?Ji 

«TT 3 ^ ■R’fTfT^TT'T'ft #[iTT«T i r^ir^^'l!r fsr^fTTI ^nRTipvt^R 

%<a4Tfe«rt t%5rr^3n?TT W'T'fta^’fOTTT ll ^31^ 

f%fT^frnftf?T»r«fT: iniT^iT ^^TsrfwirpRrw^ qjwqsw^siw 
^Tf^W I ^Tm>%ff3TrJr flTKq3Tq^^r3l^q^?fT: | 
^JTffTT.'^qfrersRi^mjfnTq arftiPPrr: 1 *rfT»nn 
^Tfsf^r*rcT^Hwfaf?rftsr fSnftfefrijft i 
3RJ W* fBfT HFfrj* ** 

^g^Kl ^9^f5RTf^[^cq' ^gftfq^r ’^Tc^T’P 5 - 
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W<TT fTT’TT 

fftrnT^w i *WT5T tffw: t fsrafa^r 

stI ii sw&gftfws *j«t an 

^■^'rTT ^Tf^fsrjtRT^rft: ifasjcn* ^T^Pf | fsTWTT 

3T ifr^T : : t3rrfut^1%^T*3i«r 

-sO r^jrfa^j^fwrr ii 

iT*frct% I ^reft^sr: 3 <wt: i 

armtf^r irft# f»rf^ qr$qi?ror? 

?RK^3iTf?T^Trn i arr^wr 

i^^t 

aTrSjTW ^^TfSTT^Tfft | ^nanfa^fSRiim 

5TTJTT U l%^T#rf%sff *TTf^?5T 

3iT§5|»fffr WT | W^f?I3T3T»n%^TSf%f% 

Wift: * V«» 


’ST^^: II 


5R^5rTfT??r^Ti1?T; ^an»re?i siwsjif 
TrtSiwrcRawro’: ii snr^prii: arfT^^rreTsmff ^ 3: 1 
rWTCI ^^TOTTH! TTSTT fTfT^pf: ^IK^.' 
sroreran 1 ?r^T^ st^^tst.* ftfrrv ^snanfttft fT^*prt 
^nrtare: <T?npft 

yWRPTT ^TSTT Vrn*5T«f ^5TT»Tf*15?t ^Tf?sft 
•n*3rr ^r^T fa*rrf?m 1 fa^wT in* 

yinmwr «n?j3T% f**ra*nft 1 ftn^w ^t 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Societg. 

(Wednesday Evening , 11M August , 18>i I.J 
The Honorable Sir E. Ryan, President m the Chair. 

Eletcher Hays, Esq. 6‘2«l N. I. Junior Assistant Governor General's Agent, Sau- 
gor, was proposed a Member by Da. J. McClelland, seconded by Du. .1. Grant. 

Henry Walker, Esq. Surgeon to the Governor General's Body-guard, was also 
proposed a Member by Du. J. McClelland, seconded by the Secretary. 

Library and Museum. 

Bonks received for the Library of the Asiatic Society, for the Meeting on the 11 th August, 1841. 
Jamieson's Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, No. 59, January 1841, 1 vol. 

London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, 3d Series, 
Nos. 115 and llfi, Vol. 18th, February and March 1841, 2 \ols 
Calcutta Christian Observer, New Series, Vol. 2d, No. 20, August 1841, 1 vol. 

Map of the Provinces of Bengal and Bchar, by J. B. Tassin, Calcutta, 1841, 1 \ol. 

Annuaire des cinq departments de L’Ancicnne Normandie, 1830, 5e. Annie, Caen 1839, 1 vol. 
Acts de L’ Academic Roy ale des Sciences, Belles Lettres ct Arts de Bordeaux, Ire Annie 
. Ire. h 4re. Trimcstre, Paris, 1839, 4 vols. 

Extrait des Stances de la Society Aoyalc D’Agriculturc ct de Commerce de Caen, par M. Lair, 
19 Janvier 1838, et 18 Janvier 1839, (2 copies each,) 4 vols. 

Reponse de M. P. A. Lair, a une lettre de M. Mercer, Caen, le 30 April 1840, 1 vol. 

Soci6t6 Royale D’ Agriculture et de Commerce de Caen. Rapport sur le 2d volume dcs Institu- 
tions Hippiques, Janvier a Juin 1840, G vols. 

Ditto ditto Programme dc deux Concours, 1840, 1 vol. 

Extrait des Rapports faits par M. Lcvardois, 1840, (2 copies,) 2 vols. 

De L’Extinction de le Mendicitc, par M. Lecerf, Caen, 1840, (2 copies,) 2 vols. 

Hammer Gesehichte dor Goldcncn Horde in Kiptschak, des ist der Mongolen in Russian 
Pesth, 1840, 1 vol. «' 

Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himalayan Provinces, # &c. in 2 vols. (10 copies,) 20 vols. 

Humboldt iiber die Kawi— Sparche auf der Insel Java, vols. 2d and 3d, 2 vols. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 19th, part 1st, Dublin, 1841, 1 vol. 

Wight’s leones Plantarum India Orientals, or Figures of Indian Plants, vol. 2d, parts 1st and 
2d, 2 vols. 

Reports and Abstracts of the Proceedings for investigating Coal and Mineral resources of India, 
May 1841, Calcutta, 3 copies, 3 vols. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 29, October and December 1840, 1 vol. 
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Y arrcll’s History of British Birds, part 24, London. 

Oriental Christian Spectator, vol 2d. No. 6, June 1841, 2d Series, Bombay. 

Annuals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 42, April 1841, London, pampli. 

Calcutta Monthly Journal, for June 1811, 3d series, No. 7f>, Calcutta, 1 vol. 

Hammer’s Gcniiildcsaal, Funfter band Leipzig, 1838, 1 vol. 

First Report of the Elphinstone Native Education Institution 1840, Bombay 1810, pampli. 
Jahrbuclier der Litcratur, 1839, paTts 85 to 88, 1 vols. 

Journal des Savants, December 1840, Paris, pampli. 

Soeiete de Geographic Kecucil de Voyage et de Memoires, tome 6, 1 vol 
ILidiakoon Najoon (Persian,) 1 vol. 

i Chintamoney, (Sanscrit,) pampli. 

Read the following Report submitted by the Officiating Curator : — 


H. Torrens, Esq. 

Secretary Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — F or the month of July I have the honor to report as follows : — 

Geological, Vtife ontological, and Minera logical. — We are, I am glad to say, approaching the 
completion of the Geological series of our Catalogues, and some of the Mmeralogical and Paleon- 
tological ones arc also ready for the press. We are sadly impeded by the difficulties of de- 
ciphering labels, ascertaining collections, and by the printers. The Index to the whole of the 
Geological, Mineralogical and Paleontological papers in the Transactions, Journal, and Gleanings 
of Science is printed, and a copy is on the table. Our Secretary informs me it is his intention to 
punt it in the Journal. I have also at his request been occupied this month with a paper on a 
fossil elephantine jaw from Jubbulporc, sent down by Dr. Sim r.smiHV, which in my limited know- 
ledge of the subject, 1 am inclined to suppose may belong to a new species or variety l It is at least 
a piece of justice to Dr. Spilsbury, who has done so much for the Museum, and for the Geology 
and Paleontology of Central India, that we should record in the fullest manner every thing relative 
to his contributions ; and Mr. Torrens has in this view been good enough to allow me to go to the 
cxpcnco of a plate to explain my views. 

( hfeofogical — The Skeleton of the Neel-Gliye is completed. 

Ornithological and Mamma logical. — Nothing new to report. 

Museum of Economic Geology. — Wc have at length obtained here five, out of seven, rases from 
the Native contractor; and with the exception of a few trifling arrangements, 1 may say, that this 
part of the Museum is arranged. The Catalogue will also be completed in a few days. 

Tiavelling Taxidermists. — At the end of the month of June wo dispatched a Mr. Gomls, who 
had been employed by Dr. Helper, as taxidermist on account of the Society, to Lieut. Tickell, 
at Chycbassa, willi a complete supply of every thing for his work, and a book of instructions. At 
Midnapore however he appears, according to Dr. Pagan's account, to have taken fright at the 
stories of tigers and jungles, &c. if he went alone; and he returned to Calcutta, with the excuse, 
that he could not procure carriage, &c. Wc have however dispatched him again with two good 
men for his companions, and he will no doubt arrive safe. This return and delay has made his 
dispatch expensive, but a part of the cxpencc is experience bought for future use. 

Memorandum. — The exponcc including# two months’ pay in advance, is in round number 
>*' follows : — 

* Rs. As. 


Book and tools, &c., Id d 

Two Month’s advance and travelling expcnces, 62 0 

Total, 72 0 

ltd urn and re dispatching 48 0 


Co.’s Its 120 0 

4 Q 
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Additions to the Museum have been as follows 
Osteolngical. — Skeleton of the Neel-Ghyo. 

Afincralogical , Geological , and Botanical. — Coal, sandstone, limestone, iron-ore, garnets, hemp, 
dyeing drugs, &c. from the Chinnoor Sircar, collected by Dr. Walker, presented by Government. 
Museum Economic Geology . — Soils from Assam Tea Company. 

Yours obedient servant, 

Museum, 31 stJuly, 1841. H. Piddington. 

At the recommendation of a Sub-Committee the following order as respects the 
Numismatic Collections of the Society was recorded for future observance ; viz. 11 That 
no coins be removed from the apartments of the Society without special permission for 
a special purpose, on a written order given on the responsibility of the Secretary.** 

A sample of a Table Cabinet (invented by the Secretary) for containing the Coins 
was submitted to the meeting, and one like it ordered to be prepared. 

Kcad titles of Baron dk Hammer’s works prepared by Dr. Roer, which the 
Secretary intimated he would publish in the Journal for the information of the curious, 
and should inquiry be made for any particular subject, that he would publish a trans- 
lation of the same with the assistance of Dr. Roer, who had kindly offered his ser- 
vices. 

Read a letter from Mr. Secretary Bushby, of the 23rd June, 1811, forwarding an 
Extract from a Dispatch of the Honorable the Court of Directors of 28th April, IS 11, 
expressing their wish to receive a selection of specimens of Fossil Geology of India, lor 
their Museum at the India House. 

Ordered, — That the Government be informed in reply that the Society would bear the 
request in mind. 

Read a letter from Mr. Secretary Bushby of the 2ist July 1811, with enclosures, re- 
questing the opinion of the Asiatic Society as to the Inscription to be placed on Bhecm 
Sing’s Lath at Allahabad, adding at the same time, that “the Right Honorable the 
Governor General in Council would be unwilling to add any Inscription to the Lath 
itself.** 

Ordered, — That a communication be made in reply, that the Society concur in opinion 
with His Lordship in Council, that no Inscription should be on the Lath. 

Read a letter of the 13th May 1811, from Moonshee Ruttun Sing Bahadoor, of 
Lucknow, accompanied with a work compiled by him on Geography and Meteorology, 
which he offered for the kind acceptance of ttfe Society, “ as a humble token of the 
high admiration and respect in which the Society is universally held.*’ 

Ordered, — That the civility be reciprocated by the presentation to Moonshee 
Ruttun Sing, with a bound copy of the Transactions of the Society. 

Read the following papers, the greater part of which were received by the Secretary 
as Editor of the Journal. 
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A Note on the Fossil Jaw of an Elephant sent from Jubbulpore by Dr. Simlsdury, 
by the Officiating Curator. This was illustrated before the meeting by Crania of Fos- 
sil and recent Elephants, and by copies of the drawing made by the Officiating Cura- 
tor to accompany his note. 

Letters of 6th July 1841, from Dr. II. Falconer of Scharunporc, and H. Pidding- 
ton, Esq. Officiating Curator, on the subject of the late grand Cataclysm on the 
Indus, described as one of the most remarkable natural phenomena hitherto recorded 
as having occurred on the continent of India. The Secretary stated, “that having 
communicated with the Private Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor 
General, he had the satisfaction of stating, that Loro Auckland had personally ad- 
dressed Mr. Clerk, (Political Agent on the N. W. Frontier,) on the subject at 
length, requesting that inquiries may be made, and suggesting modes of conducting it. 

N. B. — The Secretary has since learned that before the receipt of Lord Auck- 
land’s letter. Dr. Jamieson had been deputed by Mr. Clerk, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the causes of the Cataclysm. 

Alctter from Lieut. Postans., of 5th July 1841, with a Translation of the History of 
Sindh, ( Chuck Namnh). This interesting work has already appeared in an abridged 
form in the Journal. The Secretary begged to state, that he would be happy to place 
this valuable paper at the disposal of the Committee of Papers, for publication in the 
Transactions of the Society. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

A letter from Capt. Shoktrkde, of 24th July 1841, forwarding a new Table of Pro- 
portional Logarithms, composed by himself. 

A Note on the Cerous Elaphus, by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

A letter of 17th July 1841, from James Middleton, Esq. forwarding Copy of the 
Sanscrit Treatise, shewing the use of the silver Astrolabe from Kotah, now in the pos- 
session of the Society, which Mr. M. had been unable to meet with when he wrote 
his remarks (published in the Journal) on this curious instrument. 

An account of Arracan, by Lieut. Phayre. 

A letter of 30th July 1841, from Capt. J. S. Burt, in reply to one from the Secre- 
tary regarding the Inscription at Bussuntgurh near Mount Aboo, as also a letter from 
Lieut. A. Cunningham of 18th July 1841, connected with the above subject. The 
names of princes reigning in Odeypore* recorded in this Inscription are new, and will 
it is believed be proved satisfactorily to supply the hiatus after Bhrttiprad , and 
Allata'm Tod’s and Prinsep’s (Useful Tables) Genealogical Lists. 

Specimen of a short History of the Emperors of Hindostan to the reign of Shah 
Allmn the Blind, by Mr. Thomas Conlan. It was suggested that this paper should 
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Ijo laid before the Committee of Public Instruction, in case it might be found expedi- 
ent to communicate with Mr. Con la n. 

Head letter from Dr. Rokr, Librarian, reporting progress in the classification and 
arrangement of Books in the manner proposed by him. 

Ordered, — To be referred to the Committee of Papers for consideration. 

Head a letter from Mr. Secretary Maddock of the 2d August 1841, forwarding for 
deposit in the Society’s Museum, and for such notice in the Journal as they may 
,00111 to deserve, a collection of Specimens of Minerals collected by Lieut. Bigge, 
Assistant Agent to the Governor General, North East Frontier in the Cachar Hills, 
together with a report on a portion of them by Capt. Tremenueeke. 

Bead a report by Mr. James Hyland, on the Coal Deposit of Cap Island in Arra- 
ran, with specimens of ltocks of the same and other places. 

Bead letter from Messrs. Allen and Co. of London, of 31st May 1841, advising the 
dispatch of a parcel of Books, presented to the Society by Dr. Frey tag. Professor 
at the University of Bonn on the llhine. 

Ordered, — That the thanks of the Society be accorded to the Professor, and that a 
selection of the Works of the Society be presented to him in return. 

The Officiating Curator submitted for the inspection of the Meeting the Geological 
Catalogue, and Index to the same prepared by him, which would appear in the 
Journal. The Secretary was requested to take that opportunity to print 300 extra 
copies for general use. 

For all these contributions and presentations thanks were accorded. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The “ Palaeologica” I published in the year 1832, as well as my 
work on fossil bones of the country of Georgensgmund (1834) and 
my palaeontological treatises contained in the Transactions of Aca- 
demies and various Natural Societies, were so favourably received, that 
since some years I have been honoured with specimens of similar fossil 
organic remains of a former world, which on examination, offered 
important matter for results about fossil bones of the Mammalia, Rep- 
tiles, and Birds. Whilst these rare treasures were imparted to me 
by public and private collections of Germany, Switzerland, and the ad- 
jacent countries, with a readiness deserving every encomium, I am re- 
quested from different parts, not to publish my inquiries separately, 
but in a particular work. In order to satisfy such unbounded con- 
fidence and kind desire, I am willing to advance a work under the 
above title referring to the Fauna of a primitive world, which will 
contain my inquiries about fossil bones. As it is impossible to give a 
complete insight with this advertisement, it will suffice, to form a 
judgment of its worth, by citing, that this work, among the rest, will 
treat — of fossil bones of Pachydermata (Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Palae- 
otherium, Dinotherium, Tapir, Microtherium, &c.), Ruminantia (Palaeo- 
meryx, Orygotherium, &c.), Rodentia (Lagomys Oeningensis), Car- 
nivora (Harpagodon, Pachyodon, &c.), Tortoises, Sauriens, Frogs, and 
Birds, which have been found in beds of Lignite or Brown-coal in 
Switzerland and in other deposits of Molasse in this country, as well as 
in the pits of pisiforme Iron ore or Moskirch, in the calcareous marl near 
Oeningen, the gypsum near Hohenhoven, in the strata near Weisenau, 
and in other tertiary strata ; of the skeleton parts of the marine Mam- 
malia, called by me Halianassa* which very well designates the upper 
tertiary formations of our part* of the world; of remains of Sau- 
riens, Tortoises, and Birds from the cretaceous group (in the canton of 
Claris, &c.) ; of the Plateosaurus from the Keuper ; of the teeth of the 
Ischyrodon ; of Sauriens and Tortoises from the famous formation of 
the lithographic limestone of Solenhofen ; by the co-operation of 
the President Baron Andrian and the Count Munster, of the re- 



markable Sauriens of Muschelkalk (Nothosaurus, Pistosaurus, Charito- 
saurus, &c.) ; and of the other fossil vertebrafed animals. 

As to the present eager pursuit of historical investigations about 
the constitution of the earth and the development of its organic 
types of animal life, there can be no better evidence than the remains 
of animals in the crust of the earth, amongst which the vertebrated 
animals are no doubt of the greatest importance. Thus if we add the 
creatures produced by the earth in a primitive age to the number at 
present only, we are able to estimate the riches of the whole crea- 
tion, and to explain the alternations resulting from the sublime laws of 
nature. I am confident, therefore, that the publication of a work like 
this, containing anatomical and geological discoveries of a former 
world, will be readily promoted. 

The work will appear in several numbers, the price of which shall 
be calculated, as is customary with such works, after the number 
of sheets in German, printed in Latin letters in gr. 4°, and according 
to the number of tables in fol°. with plates after ray own drawings, or 
executed after my immediate direction. As gain is not the object of 
this publication, the lowest price cannot be determined before I know 
the number of subscribers ; the number of copies will not exceed much 
the number required, and the price in every case, will not be higher 
than that of similar works. The subscribers will please to send their 
direction to the author by the post, or by well known libraries, 
but plainly written. The list of subscribers will be joined to the 
work. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The “ Palmologica” I published in the year 1832, as well as my 
work on fossil bones of the country of Georgensgmund (1834) and 
my palaeontological treatises contained in the Transactions of Aca- 
demies and various Natural Societies, were so favourably received, that, 
since some years I have been honoured with specimens of similar fossil 
organic remains of a former world, which on examination, offered 
important matter for results about fossil bones of the Mammalia, Rep- 
tiles, and Birds. Whilst these rare treasures were imparted to me 
by public and private collections of Germany, Switzerland, and the ad- 
jacent countries, with a readiness deserving every encomium, I am re- 
quested from different parts, not to publish my inquiries separately, 
but in a particular work. In order to satisfy such unbounded con- 
fidence and kind desire, I am willing to advance a work under the 
above title referring to the Fauna of a primitive world, which will 
contain my inquiries about fossil bones. As it is impossible to give a 
complete insight with this advertisement, it will suffice, to form a 
judgment of its worth, by citing, that this work, among the rest, will 
treat — of fossil bones of Pachydermata (Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Palm* 
otherium, Dinotherium, Tapir, Microtherium, &c ), Ruminantia (Palmo- 
meryx, Orygotherium, &c.), Rodentia (Lagomys Oeningensis), Car- 
nivora (Ilarpagodon, Pachyodon, &c.), Tortoises, Sauriens, Frogs, and 
Birds, which have been found in beds of Lignite or Brown-coal in 
Switzerland and in other deposits of Molasse in this country, as well as 
in the pits of pisiforme Iron ore or Moskirch, in the calcareous marl near 
Oeningen, the gypsum near Ilohenhoven, in the strata near Weisenau, 
and in other tertiary strata ; of the skeleton parts of the marine Mam- 
malia, called by me Ilalianassa, which very well designates the upper 
tertiary formations of our p$rt of the world; of remains of Sau- 
riens, Tortoises, and Birds from Jhe cretaceous group (in the canton of 
Glaris, &c.) ; of the Plateosaurus from the Keuper ; of the teeth of the 
Ischyrodon ; of Sauriens and Tortoises from the famous formation of 
the lithographic limestone of Solenhofen ; by the co-operation of 
the President Barbn Andrian and the Count Munster, of the re- 



markable Sauriens of Musclielkalk (Nothosaurus, Pistosaurus, Charito- 
saurus, &c.) ; and of the other fossil vertebrated animals. 

As to the present eager pursuit of historical investigations about 
the constitution of the earth and the development of its organic 
types of animal life, there can be no better evidence than the remains 
of animals in the crust of the earth, amongst which the vertebrated 
animals are no doubt of the greatest importance. Thus if we add the 
creatures produced by the earth in a primitive age to the number at 
present only, we are able to estimate the riches of the whole crea- 
tion, and to explain the alternations resulting from the sublime laws of 
nature. I am confident, therefore, that the publication of a work like 
this, containing anatomical and geological discoveries of a former 
world, will be readily promoted. 

The work will appear in several numbers, the price of which shall 
be calculated, as is customary with such works, after the number 
of sheets in German, printed in Latin letters in gr. 4°, and according 
to the number of tables in fol°. with plates after my own drawings, or 
executed after rny immediate direction. As gain is not the object of 
this publication, the lowest price cannot be determined before I know 
the number of subscribers ; the number of copies will not exceed much 
the number required, and the price in every case, will not be higher 
than that of similar works. The subscribers will please to send their 
direction to the author by the post, or by well known libraries, 
but plainly written. The list of subscribers will be joined to the 
work. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The “ Palmologica” I published in the year 1832, as well as ray 
work on fossil bones of the country of Georgensgmund (1834) and 
ray palaeontological treatises contained in the Transactions of Aca- 
demies and various Natural Societies, were so favourably received, that 
since some years I have been honoured with specimens of similar fossil 
organic remains of a former world, which on examination, offered 
important matter for results about fossil bones of the Mammalia, Rep- 
tiles, and Birds. Whilst these rare treasures were imparted to me 
by public and private collections of Germany, Switzerland, and the ad- 
jacent countries, with a readiness deserving every encomium, I am re- 
quested from different parts, not to publish my inquiries separately, 
but in a particular work. In order to satisfy such unbounded con- 
fidence and kind desire, I am willing to advance a work under the 
above title referring to the Fauna of a primitive world, which will 
contain my inquiries about fossil bones. As it is impossible to give a 
complete insight with this advertisement, it will suffice, to form a 
judgment of its worth, by citing, that this work, among the rest, will 
treat — of fossil bones of Pachydermata (Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Palae- 
otherium, Dinotherium, Tapir, Microtherium, &c.), Ruminantia (Palajo- 
meryx, Orygotherium, &c.), Rodentia (Lngomys Oeningensis), Car- 
nivora (Ilarpagodon, Pachyodon, &c.), Tortoises, Sauriens, Frogs, and 
Birds, which have been found in beds of Lignite or Brown-coal in 
Switzerland and in other deposits of Molasse in this country, as well as 
in the pits of pisiforme Iron ore or Moskirch, in the calcareous marl near 
Oeningen, the gypsum near Hohenhoven, in the strata near Weisenau, 
and in other tertiary strata ; of the skeleton parts of the marine Mam- 
malia, called by me Halianassa, which very well designates the upper 
tertiary formations of our part of the world ; of remains of Sau- 
riens, Tortoises, and Birds from the cretaceous group (in the canton of 
Claris, &c.) ; of the Plateosaurus from the Keuper ; of the teeth of the 
Ischyrodon ; of Sauriens and Tortoises from the famous formation of 
the lithographic limestone of Solenhofen ; by the co-operation of 
the President Baron Andrian and the Count Munster, of the re- 



markable Sauriejis of Musclielkalk (Nothosaurus, Pistosaurus, Charito- 
saurus, &c.) ; and of. the other fossil vertebrated animals. 

As, tQ the present ejtger pursuit of historical investigations about 
the constitution of the earth and the development of its organic 
types of animal life, there can be no better evidence than the remains 
of animals in the crust of the earth, amongst which the vertebrated 
animals are no*<doubt of the greatest importance. Thus if we add the 
creatures produced by the earth in a primitive age to the number at 
present only, we are able to estimate the riches of the whole crea- 
tion, and to explain the alternations resulting from the sublime laws of 
nature. I am confident, therefore, that the publication of a work like 
this, containing anatomical and geological discoveries of a former 
world, will be readily promoted. 

The work will appear in several numbers, the price of which shall 
be calculated, as is customary with such works, after the number 
of sheets in German, printed in Latin letters in gr. 4°, and according 
to the number of tables in fol°. with plates after my own drawings, or 
executed after my immediate direction. As gain is not the object of 
this publication, the lowest price cannot be determined before I know 
the number of subscribers ; the number of copies will not exceed much 
the number required, and the price in every case, will not be higher 
than that of similar works. The subscribers will please to send their 
direction to the author by the post, or by well known libraries, 
but plainly written. The list of subscribers will be joined to the 
work. 
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Account of Arakan .* By Lieut. Phayre, Senior Assistant Com- 
missioner, A rakan. 

Arakan Proper , called by the natives Ra-khoing-pyec , or Ru-khoing 
country, lies between 20° and 21° 10' N. Lat. on the sea coast; in 
the interior it extends to about 21° 40'. It is bounded on the west 
by the Bay of Bengal and the estuary called Naf ; on the north, by 
a range of mountains named We-la-toung, and by a line not well 
defined running N. E. through a hilly country to the Kola-dan river ; 
on the east by the Yu-ma mountains ; and on the south it is separated 
from the district of Aeng , and the island of Rambree , by various 
straits and creeks. 

' On the north, between Arakan and the Chittagong district, at 
some distance from the sea-coast, there are several tribes living among 
the hills and forests, who have hitherto remained independent of 
the British government. Our authority extends up the Kola-dan 
river, about 130 miles north from the town of Akyab , to the mouth of 
a stream called the Oo-tha-lang , but beyond that, stretch mountains 
ami forests to the north-cast, hitherto untrodden by civilized man, as 
far as Munneepoor ; here live various savage tribes, who appear to 

be in a constant state of warfare with each other. On the east our 

% 

boundary up to the Yu-ma mountains is only nominal. The tribes 

* Wc give the name Arakan as a general term to four districts, which by the natives 
ls restricted to what is the present district of Akyab. In this paper the name Arakan 
lb used in the latter sense. 

1 1 7. New Series, No. 33. 4 R 
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for J.> or 20 miles west of that range are independent, and have never 
submitted to any regular government, neither to that of the Araltan 
kings, the Burmese, or the British. 

The boundary above described contains about six thousand square 
miles, of which from 12 to 1500 on the eastern side, are, from the 
inaccessible nature of the country, under the controul of the moun- 
tain tribes. 

In Arakan there are three principal rivers ; viz. the Mtiyv , the 
Kola-dan , and the Le-myo ; these all flow in a general north and south 
direction, at an average distance of 15 or 20 miles apart, the May A 
being to the west, the Kola-dan in the centre, and the Le-myo to the 
east. Their channels are separated by ranges of hills running in the 
same general direction of N. and S. ; the principal rocks are sandstone 
and shale. 

In the upper course of these rivers, or about 150 miles from the 
sea, the hills are lofty, and so massed together, that the direction of 
the ranges is not discernible ; but as the rivers descend, the country 
becomes open ; then ascend a height ; and single ranges of hills are 
seen, with broad and fertile plains extending from their bases as far 
as the eye can reach ; the plains, dotted here and there with villages, 
are intersected by innumerable streams, and the bright-green rice 
fields, alternate with dark forest tracts. The three rivers for the last 
20 or 30 miles of their course, are connected together by a vast 
number of creeks, through which all communication in the delta takes 
place. The Kola-dan in the lower part of its course is called the 
Ga-tsha-bha. The different branches of the Le-myo in its lower 
course take various names. 

The ancient history of Arakan presents such a tangled web of 
fiction, that I shall not attempt to give it in detail. I have not had 
sufficient leisure to study the subject, and my object being merely 
to give an account of the present state of the country, I shall only 
refer to its ancient history so far as is necessary to give a general idea 
of its condition previous to the British conquest, and to shew what 
race the present inhabitants belong to. The inhabitants are, 

In the Plains. — 1. Tla-khoing-lha . — 2. Ko-ld. — 3. Dom. 

In the Ilills. — 1. Khyoung-tha. — 2. Knmc or Kwe-me . — 3. Khyewj 
— 4. Doing-nvhy Mroong , and other tribes. 
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The Ua-hhoing-tha and Klnjoung-tha are of the same rare. Like 
the Burrnans their national name is Myam-md } the first appellations 
here given being merely local, the former signifying inhabitant of 
Ra-hhoing country ; the latter, or Khyovng-tha, being the name given 
to those who inhabit the banks of mountain streams within the same 
villages as the hill tribes, and support themselves by hill cultivation. 
IIow they came to be separated from their countrymen does not appear ; 
it is rather extraordinary that they should remain so, as they subject 
themselves in the hills to great hardships, while to procure a subsist- 
ence in the plains is a matter of no difficulty. Lately I have seen 
some instances of their settling in the plains and cultivating land with 
ploughs. The religion of both these people is Budhism ; they may 
be said to belong to the Mongolian family, or to be between the 
Mongolian and Malay race ; their written language is the same as the 
Burmese ; in the colloquial there are some provincial differences. 

The Kolas , or Moosulmans, are of an entirely different race to the 
preceding, they being of Bengalee descent. The Arahan kings in 
former times had possessions all along the coast as far as Chittagong 
and Dacca. Coins are still extant, struck by the viceroys at the former 
town, with Bengalee and Persian characters on one side, and Burmese 
on the reverse. While the Arakanese held these possessions in Bengal, 
they appear to have sent numbers of the inhabitants into Arahan 
as slaves, whence arose the present Kola (foreign) population of the 
country ; they form about 15 per cent, of the whole population. The 
Arahan Moosulmauns preserve the language of their ancestors for 
colloquial purposes, but always use the Burmese in writing ; they have 
also adopted the dress of the country, with the exception of '.he goung- 
houng , or head dress. 

The third class in the plains are Doms. These form such a minute 
section of the population, that it is scarcely necessary to mention them. 
The Doms , it would appear, were brought from Bengal to be used as 
Phrakywn , or pagoda slaves. It is a strange anomaly in the Bfidhist. 
religion, (as it prevails in Burmah,) that the servitors of the temples 
J ire invariably outcasts, with whom the rest of the community will 
hold no intercourse. In Burmah Proper, pagoda slaves are pardoned 
convicts, or persons condemned to the employment on account of 
crimes. The kings of Arahan finding in Bengal a number of degraded 
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castes ready made to their hands, imported them and their families as 
perpetual and hereditary pagoda slaves. Their duties were to sweep 
in the vicinity of the temple, clear away the remains of offerings, 
whether of food, flowers, 8cc. and also to wash the idol. These people 
of course are now released from their compulsory servitude, and have 
become cultivators, but in consequence of their former condition, 
they are regarded by the people with as much disgust as they would 
be from their low caste, by Hindoos.* 

Since the conquest of Arakan by the English, a large number of 
Bengalees have settled in the town of Akyab as shop-keepers, and 
in the vicinity as cultivators ; these are not taken into account. In 
the interior reside a few Brahmins, some of Munnipooree descent, 
who were brought by the Burmese as astrologers, and some are des- 
cendants of colonists from Bengal, brought by the Arakan kings. 
I am inclined to think, that the Arakanese monarchs were in latter 
times very Brahminieally inclined, and that the Burman conquest by 
infusing fresh Budhist vigour, and contempt for Kolas generally, 
followed by our own occupation of the country, has prevented the 
introduction of Hinduism, which probably would have been brought 
about in the same manner as it was in Muncepoor . The hill people, the 
Kkyoung-thds , have already been described ; next come the Ku-mi , or 
Kwe-mi , tribe. 


* The Arakanese have so far adopted the Hindu prejudice against them, that if any 
Ra-khoing-thd has unwittingly eaten with, or drank water from the utensil of a Dorn, 
or other low caste Hindu, he is excluded from society until he has undergone certain 
purifications. Some years ago, when in consequence of inundations on the W. coast 
of the Bay of Bengal the population was reduced to great distress, a number of Oor> as 
found their way to this coast, and were purchased by Arakanese, or pledged themselves 
for service, they became inmates of families, and eat and drank with them ; all at 
once it was noised abroad, that Ooryas were no better than Doms, than pagoda slaves. 
Numbers of respectable persons, men, women and children were forthwith declared 
unclean. They w T cre excluded from the villages, the public festivals, and the 
kyoungs , or moncstarics. To restore them wa^ no easy matter. In former times the 
king had only to smoke a cigar after it had been used by an outcastc, and he was 
deemed restored forthwith ; but now the roydl line no longer existed in the country. 
At length it was settled that a meeting should be held of the most respectable men 
in the country, who agreed to smoke with the unclean ; the pipe to be handed last to 
the European Magistrate, and then a general feast to conclude all. The ceremony 
was gone through with the half of numerous Pho(m-gyeea t (or priests), and much to the 
comfort of the outcasts, deemed and held to be suflicient for their restoration to 
society. 
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This hill tribe belongs to the same great family of the human race 
as the Myam-ma; their languages being apparently of the same struc- 
ture ; their physiognomy alike ; they have black strait hair, high cheek 
bones, oblique eyes, and scanty beards. The Kumts , in short, appear like 
Ra-hhoing-thds in a more rude state of existence ; the traditions of the 
latter people refer to the former as already possessors of the country 
when the Myam-ma race entered it. The Kumis chiefly inhabit the 
Kola-dan and its feeders. They are divided into several clans, which 
will be enumerated hereafter. 

The next hill tribe is the Khyeng. There is comparatively a small 
number of this people within our border, that is to say, within the 
actual bounds of British authority in Arakan ; only those who live 
on, and near to the banks of the Le-myo river, are subject to our con- 
troul. Eastward of this river, up to the great Yu-ma-toung rauge, there 
are powerful tribes of this people, who rejoice in perfect freedom, (as 
long at least as they can defend themselves from the attacks of their 
neighbours.) They are separated from British authority by pathless 
mountains and forests, and being to the west of the Yu-ma-toung 
range, the Burmese have no dominion over them; many indeed to the 
eastward of those fountains are virtually independent of Burmah. 
The Khycngs live in the same primitive style as the Ku-mis , their 
manners and appearance being similar.* 

The remaining hill tribes are the Doing-nuk and the Mrung. They 
both inhabit the upper course of the Mayu river. The language ot 
the first is a corrupt Bengalee. They call themselves Khcvn-ba-nago . 
Of their descent I could learn nothing ; probably they may be the 
offspring of Bengalees carried into the hills as slaves, where their phy- 
sical appearance has been modified by change of climate. In religion 


* There is a class of people residing in the Chittagong district, who call themselves 
lUj-bunse, and in Burmese Myam-md-yyee, or “great Myam-mus.” They pretend 
to be descendants of the kings of Arakan , a flattering fiction which they have invented 
to gloss their spurious descent. They are doubtless the offspring ot Bengalee women 
Myum-mus, when the latter possessed Chittagong, and other districts in Bengal, 
lheir dress and language are Bengalee ; but they profess the religion of their fathers, 
'iz. Budhism. These people are called Mugs in Bengal, and being well known in 
Calcutta as Mug cooks. I believe it is pretty generally supposed that the Arakanese 
one and the same with them ; a terrible insult to the Burma race ! All 
Arakanese are termed Mugs by the people of India, from whom Europeans have 
borrowed the name. How it arose I cannot say. 
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they are Budhists. The people called Mrnng , by the Arakanese, 
announce themselves as descendants of persons carried away from 
Tippcrah several generations back by the Arakan kings. They were 
first planted on the Le-myo river, with the view I suppose of cutting off 
their retreat to their own country; but when Arakan became convulsed 
in consequence of the invasion of the Burmese, they gradually com- 
menced leaving the Le-myo> and returning through the hills towards 
their own country. For a time they dwelt on the Kola-dan ; now 
none are to be found in any part of Arakan , save on the Mayu in 
its upper course, and only a few stragglers there. Many still reside, 
I understand, in the hills on the E. frontier of the Chittagong district. 
By a reference to a few words of their language, given in the appendix, 
those acquainted with the language of the Tipperah tribes will be 
able to decide whether the tale the Mrungs tell of their descent be 
true or not. 

Having given an outline of the various tribes which now inhabit. 
Arakan Proper , I proceed to offer some suggestions as to the original 
inhabitants. The traditions of the Ra-khoing-thds refer expressly to 
the hill tribes as being in possession of the country when their own 
ancestors entered it. The Khyengs have a tradition that they are direct 
descendants of some Burmese refugees, or the remnants of an army 
that was lost in the mountains when attempting to penetrate to 
the westward. From the Ku-?tns, I could gather nothing as to their own 
origin, but I consider both tribes akin to the Myam-md race, and 
distinct from the Malay.* If it be true, as is asserted, that the immi- 
gration of the Malay race to Malacca, Quedah, and other districts 
from Sumatra is an occurrence comparatively of late date, then it 
is very improbable that they should have come so far north as 21° of 
latitude in a remote era. The Khyengs and Ku-mis are probably an off 
shoot of the Myam-md race, who left their original seat earlier than the 
immediate ancestors of the Ra klioing-thds. The most southern Ku-nri 
tribes who inhabit the Kola-dan , represent themselves as being driven 
further south each succeeding year, in consequence of the encroach- 
ments of the fiercer tribes beyond them. These encroachments still 
proceed. 


* To whom the lull tribes in this quarter have been assigned by Pemberton. 
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The Ra-khoing-thas> (whose national name, as before mentioned, is 
Myam-ma , whence the corruption Bur-raa,) are so called as inhabitants 
of the country Ra-khoing , and this name is said to be derived from the 
Pali word Rak-kha-pu-ra , signifying “ abode of demons,” which 
name may have been given to the country by the Budhist Missionaries 
from India. The classic name for the country, and that used in all 
state papers, is Dha-gnya-wa-ti. 

The book which the learned refer to, as containing the whole account 
of their nation, is called Ra-dza-wang> or “ History of Kings,” 
of which many copies exist, differing from each other in details of the 
early history, yet preserving alike the main features ; there we are 
told that in Oo-taya , the northern division of the world, reigned 
the king Mct-ha-tha-gya, whose younger son, in consequence of a 
quarrel, was forced to tty his country. lie came to the kingdom of 
A - the- to ing- dza-na, (supposed to lie north from the city of Ava,) 
where he married the king’s daughter, and had by her ten sons undone 
daughter. These children departed to seek a home elsewhere ; they 
came to the site of the present town, Than-dwe , {Sa?idoumy as we 
usually write it,) which acquired its name from their binding it with an 
iron chaiu, so that the country no longer moved as was its wont ; the 
germ of this account may possibly be the tradition of an earthquake 
or volcano in some remote period. The ten brothers and their sister now 
acquired the country. In various ways, eight of the brothers were 
killed, the remaining two brothers and their sister, who is named 
Ang-dza-na-de-wi , pursued their way northwards for Arakan, They 
were accompanied by a Byam-ha t which in Burman Budhist writings 
usually means I believe a celestial being, but here it is interpreted 
to mean a human Brahman or Pun-na ; — whence he sprung does not 
appear. On the road the two remaining brothers were killed, one by a 
Bhi-lu , or human flesh- devouring monster, the other accidentally by a 
hunter’s arrow, discharged at a deer. The Pun-na and the lady pro- 
ceeded alone; on their arrival in Araltan , they find the male line of the 
royal family is extinct. So confused is the account, that Arakan , 
which before was represented as one vast forest inhabited only by 
Bhi-lus, is here said to have a large population, and a queen over 
it- The Pun-na forthwith marries the daughter of the last king, and 
their progeny fill the throne for several generations. The sister 
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of the ten brothers becomes the second, or inferior wife of the Pun-na. 
Why this long story of the ten brothers and their sister was given 
does not appear ; they arc not of any importance to the after-history, 
for according to it none of their descendants fill the throne, or exercise 
any authority ; but in this account we may recognize the first en- 
trance of the Myam-ma race into Arakan , which we may infer, by the 
story of the town of Than-dwe , took place rather by the delta of 
the Arawati , where communication is easy, than by the mountain 
passes farther north.* Yet the Ra-khoing-thas of the present day be- 
lieve themselves to be descendents from a western people. They con- 
found those who were their religious instructors with their progenitors, 
and fancy themselves of the same stock as the Hindus. The above 
abstract of their history contains evident marks of a mixture of ge- 
nuine national tradition, and the invention of later times, when they 
had been taught the use of letters, and had been instructed in religion 
by Budhist Missionaries from India. 

To proceed with the historical abstract, the descendants of the 
Pun-na long governed the country, | but supernatural monsters again 
prevailed, and the whole population was destroyed. All these events 
occurred after the manifestation of the Boodh Ka-tlia-ba , and before 
the advent of the Boodh of the present period, Gau-ta-ma. As this 
latter person is supposed to have lived b. c. 543, the Arakan annals 
vie with those of India in antiquity ! 

Arakan then was again made desolate by Bki-lus ; at this time 
Ang-dza-ndy the son of the king of Kapi-la-wol , (or Ma-ga-dha ,) having 
left his country and wandered through forests and mountains, arrived 
at the source of the river Kola-dan ; there he had intercourse 
with a doe, which big with young, was carried down the stream in a 
Hood, and cast ashore at the mouth of the Mee-khyoung , a mountain 
stream which joins the Kola-dan from the eastward $ there the doe 
brought forth a son. A hill chief, of the Toung-mru tribe, was out 
hunting, when his dog pursuing the scent of the doe led him to the 
spot where she lay, and he saw the body of a beautiful child “ shining,’* 

* I refer here to the entrance of the people who now inhabit the plains, not to that 
of the hill tribes, who though I suppose them to be of the same stock, had come much 
earlier, and were more rude than the new comers. 

f Cities on the east, and ninety-nine on the west of the Ga-tsha-bha river are 
said to have flourished. 
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as the history has it, in the midst of a bush ; the doe started oft^ and 
&e hill chief taking up the infant conveyed him home. The child 
when grown up, marries the chiefs daughter ; but not from this union 
was the royal race of Arakan destined to spring. The doe-born youth 
is named Ma-ra-ya ; lie becomes the favourite of the Nats, who furnish 
him with magic weapons, and he clears the country of the monsters 
who ravaged it. By some strange accident, which is not explained, a 
princess of the Pun-na dynasty has been preserved amidst the general 
ruin ; she is discovered by the doe- born son of Ang-dza-na , and they 
are married. The country once more becomes populated, and the 
city of Dha-gnya-wa-ti is built to the north of the present city of 
Arakan. 

Of this race fifty-five kings reigned throughout a period of 1800 
years ; another dynasty then succeeded, which numbered twenty-four 
kings, whose reigns extended throughout a period of 83o years. Then 
came the king Tsan-da-thoo-vee-yd, who was not of a different dynasty, 
but in his reign the Boodh Gau-ta-rna, having been born in Ma-gadha , 
visited Arakan ; the pious king in honour of him built the famous 
temple of Ma-ha-mu-ni , which still exists; before Gau-ta-ma left 
Arakan , the king caused a brazen image of him to be cast ; or rather 
it was miraculously formed by the Nats, being a likeness of the Budh 
when living, and being for ages after endowed with the faculty of 
speech, it became celebrated in all Budhist countries. This image 
was carried away by the Burmese after their conquest of the country 
in a. d. 1784, and is still to be seen in Amcrapoora , where it is 
regarded with peculiar devotion.* 

The successors of Tsan-da-thoo-tvec-ya are recorded in regular suc- 
cession, though the dynasties are frequently changed. One hundred 
and thirty-five kings extend from Tsan-da-thoo-vee-ya to the last 
King, Ma-ha-tha-ma-ta , who reigned when the country was conquered 
by the Burmese. The Arakan* kings in the interim, “ if they have 
writ their annals true,” carried their victorious arms into the valley 
of the Ari-zva-ti , to Siam, and even to China. The present Arakan 

* Before their conversion to Budhism, the Myam-mas had probably the same simple 
feligious rites which we see among the hill tribes to this day, i. c. occasional offerings 

loud, flowers, &c. to the Nats or Spirits, placed in the open air. Indeed these offer- 
111 8* arc still common throughout Burma, though they arc disallowed by strict 
Budhists. 

4 3 
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era corresponds with a. d. 6.39 ; from what event it was established 
is not mentioned, but I have been told that the former era having 
extended to many hundred thousand years, had become inconvenient 
for ordinary purposes, and therefore a new one was commenced. 

The first king whose reign is calculated in the Ra-dza-wang, 
according to that era, is Meng - Tsan-mwon, who ascended the throne 
in 746, equivalent to a. d. 138o; before his time the number of 
years each king reigned is entered, but not the year of his ascent 
according to the era, though of course this is easily ascertained. Iiis 
grand nephew, Ta-tsan-phyoo, who succeeded in 821, or a. d. 1460, 
had extensive possessions in Bengal. Coins of that date now exist 
with legends in the Bengalee and Persian character, as well as Bur- 
mese, some being struck by the viceroys in Chittagong, others in 
the name of the king himself. About a century later, the Portuguese 
appeared and attempted to conquer Arakan . I say the Portuguese, 
though the natives now call them Anglcit , and I believe them to be 
no others than the English. But Ang-leit is, I think, an interpolation of 
the copyists of the Ra-dza-wang in later times ; the invaders are first 
called Bho-dau-thwe-pha-laung , the first word being apparently a 
corruption of Portuguese, and the second a term of contempt towards 
foreigners, pha-laung being a provincial word for a tadpole. In the 
latest editions of the history, the white invaders in ships are called 
Blio-dau-tliwe-aung-leit-pha-laung — i. c. Portuguese- English tadpoles.* 
The invasion by the Portuguese occurred in the reign of Mcng-bha , 
and the same year a son being born to him, was known afterwards 
by the name of Mcng-pha-laung. This king in a. d. 1610, (vide 
Marshman’s History of Bengal,) joined with some Portuguese adven- 
turers in invading Bengal, when they took Bulooa and Luckipoor. 
This event is also recorded in the Ra-dza-wang . In a. d. 1666, we 

learn from the History of Bengal , that Chittagong was lost to the 
Arakanese, they being defeated on the banks of the Tenny river by the 
Subadar of Bengal. After this defeat, the Arakanese were occupied 
with feuds at home; the old race of kings was deposed in 1124, or 
a. d. 1763, and different chiefs, one after another, took possession 

* This term pha-laung is still frequently screamed after Europeans by children in 
the streets of Akyab , the little rogues then run off laughing heartily. 
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of the throne. At length the Burmese, on the invitation of Than - 
dau-we 9 who was the Myo-tkoo-ggee, or head fiscal officer, invaded and 
conquered the country. The reigning king at that period was Ma-ha- 
tha-mn-ta, and his son Re-bhau is still living in Amerapoora. 

In various parts of Arakan there are traces of a much more exten- 
sive population than it contains at present. The ruins of the ancient 
temple of Maha-muni , built entirely of stone, the sites of former 
cities shewn by the remains of tanks and ruined pagodas, the ex- 
tensive stone walls at the old capital, certainly tell of a more flou- 
rishing kingdom than what the British found it ; but we have no 
satisfactory evidence of the Arakan kings having subjugated Buriuah 
and Siam, much less China ! Of the conquest of a part of Bengal, we 
have credible historical evidence. At Dacca, I believe are still to be found 
the remains of a Bhudhist dzc-di , or pagoda, which can only be at- 
tributed to the conquering Arakanese. The name Tset-ta-goung y of 
which Chittagong is a corruption, is Burmese, and the descendants 
of people of Tipperah brought hence from that country, still survive. 
There are also some villages of Shan descent, but those people were 
most probably brought from the Shan population, which is to be found 
located west of the river Ara-wa-ti. 

The Burmese established their head-quarters at the old capital. 
For a few years their government was undisturbed, but at length 
rebellions were stirred up by an individual called by the English King - 
herring ,* who was the son of Than-dau-we , the Myo-lhoo-gyec , who had 
first invited the Burmese into the country. Many of the Arakanese 
fled into the neighbouring British province of Chittagong, and thus 
quarrels arose on the frontier. At length the Burmese having provoked 
the British government by several acts of aggression, Arakan was in- 
vaded by the English, who accompanied by a number of the former 
inhabitants, conquered it with ease, and entered the capital May 1825, 
since which period it has been* annexed to the British Indian empire. 

Arakan is divided into 160 aircles, of which 148 are denominated 
kywtiy or islands, being situated in the low lands, and 12 are called 
khyoung , or stream, being in the hill districts. They contain a total of 

* l’roperly Khyeng-byan , lit. “ Khyeny-return” so called because lie was the firs t- 
after his father returned from the Khyeng hills. A son of Kfiyeng-byan dicfU in 

A tyab, a. ii. 1810 . 
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960 villages. Each of these circles is placed under an officer, designa- 
ted kywn-aop * or khyoung-aop , according to the locality of his charge. 
The duties of a kywn-aop are to collect the revenue, to preserve order 
in his circle, and to assist the police in the apprehension of criminals; 
through him are made all statistical inquiries, and to him are referred 
many disputes concerning land ; he is paid 1 5 per cent, upon his collec- 
tions. In each circle there are from 3 or 4 to 15 or 20 villages ; the 
revenue collected by the different hywn-aops varies from 200 to 10,000 
rupees: this great difference results from the rapid increase within a 
few years of some circles, compared with others, consequent on superi- 
or fertility of soil, more convenient locality for exporting grain, and 
other causes. 

The office of kywn-aop is not hereditary, but the son of any man 
who has rendered essential services, generally succeeds on his father's 
demise. 

Next to the kywn-aop is the ruwa-goung , or village head. This 
officer is elected by the villagers themselves ; if there are two or more 
candidates for the appointment, the villagers meet and sign their 
names to a document containing the name of him they vote for ; these 
lists are then forwarded by the kywn-aop to the officer in charge 
of the district, (called myo-woon,) who appoints him that has the 
majority of votes, unless indeed there be some good reason for reject- 
ing him. The people generally make a good choice ; for the last 
three and half years I do not recollect more than one instance of such 
an election being disapproved. The rawa-goung collects the re- 
venue of his village, and delivers it to the kywn-aop , who carries it to 
the government treasury. He is paid four per cent, on his collections. 
A village of thirty houses is entitled to a rawa-goung , that is, to 
a stipendiary one ; if a village have a less than that number of houses, 
they pay their tax to a neighbouring goung , but if the villagers, as fre- 
quently happens, dislike this arrangement, and elect a goung of their 
own, the proceeding is confirmed, but they must pay him themselves. 
Their object then is to induce settlers to come among them, whereby 
their village may be raised to the privileged standard of thirty houses. 

Under the orders of the rawa-goung is the rawa-tsa-re rawa-tsa - 
gun f or village scribe. He is paid two per cent, on the village 


* This, ib pronounced ns one liable, Kyofc. 
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collections. The appointment is usually held by the son or some 
relation of the rmva-goung . His duties are to prepare, under the 
orders of the goung , the village sa-rang or register, containing the 
name of each householder in the village, with the amount of tax de- 
mandable from him upon each item. 

There are no agents of police in the villages ; the village officers 
being held responsible for the preservation of order and the seizure 
of criminals. 

Throughout the district there are six police stations, (thanahs,) 
at which the police ordinarily remain, until information being given 
by a village officer or other person, of any occurrence requiring their 
presence, they proceed to the spot. Nearly all communication in 
the district is carried on by water. 

The European functionary in charge of the district is styled a Senior 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Arakan, (by the people myo-woon.) 
His duties are of the same nature as those of a Magistrate and 
Collector in India ; he also tries civil suits, and hears appeals from the 
native Judge’s court. There is also a Junior Assistant to the Com- 
missioner. To conduct all revenue affairs, there is an officer styled 
myo-thoo-gyee , whose office under the Arakan and Burman govern- 
ments was considered the most important in the country ; he then 
apportioned to each circle the amount of revenue demanded by the 
government ; his duty now is under the orders of the Senior Assistant, 
to superintend all the liywn-aops , and to inspect and report on the 
annual registers of their circles ; the office still carries with it a great 
deal of importance in the minds of the people. This officer is paid a 
fixed salary, and resides at the chief town of the district. The revenue 
business is conducted solely by natives of the country, and the 
language of the records is Burmese. The judicial officers of the 
Magistrate’s court are Bengalees, chiefly natives of Chittagong, it not 
having yet been found practicable to introduce the Arakancsc into 
this branch of the public service f They are however active and ener- 
getic police darogahs. 

There is a native civil judge styled ta-ra-ma-thoo-gyee , who tries 
all suits for sums not exceeding 500 rupees. Few cases in Arakan are 
for a larger amount than this. The language of the Civil Judge’s court 
ls Burmese. lie holds his court at Ahyab . 
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The chief town of Arakan now, is Ah yah ; it is situated at the 
S. W. extremity of the district ; it was first occupied in the beginning 
of 1826, and consisted only of a few fishermen’s huts called Tset-twe , 
the name by which the present town is still known to the natives. 
The old capital, which lies about 50 miles distant N. E. from Ahydb , 
was abandoned on account of its unhealthiness. The site of Ahyah 
was well chosen. It is at the mouth of the principal river of the 
country, the natural outlet for the produce of a vast extent of fertile 
land ; the soil in the immediate vicinity is of a light sandy nature, 
unlike that of the interior, which is generally clayey ; both the tradi- 
tions of the people, the appearance of the surface, and the marine 
remains, proclaim the site to have been but lately redeemed from the 
sea. Shells are to be found near the surface in the streets of the 
town, and on the roads of the station ; west of the station is to be 
traced a raised sea-beach, along which a road now runs towards the 
river Ma-yu, and between it and the present sea stretches a plain of 
more than a mile in extent ; here tradition also points out where ships 
used formerly to be moored.* To the S. W. of the station is a ridge 
of sandstone rocks running nearly N. and S. some distance inland, 
and elevated in some places from 25 to 30 feet above the highest 
tides ; to this height the rocks are perforated by marine animals. 
There is no tradition regarding any convulsion having raised this tract 
of country. The same effects are visible along the coast for 50 or 
60 miles from Akyab . In the upper portion of the ridge of rocks 
above mentioned, no shells are to be found in the perforations, but 
lower down oyster-shells are still seen adhering to the rock. On the 
opposite shore of the Akyab harbour is a remarkable conical-shaped 
rock on the top of a little hill elevated above the water about 1 50 
feet. It is stated, that in the reign of king Thoo-re-ya-tseit-ra , the 
water was so high, that this conical rock was only just protruded 
above the surface, and the king on the occasion of a war-like expedition, 
deposited there his hair comb as an offering, without moving from his 
boat ; hence the rock is called to this day, Oo-bec-gyap-toung , “ Head- 

* Akyab , the name given to the present town by foreigners, is perhaps derived from 
the name of a pagoda built hereabouts, which was probably a good land-mark in 
funner times, and therefore well known to mariners. The site of the pagoda is called 
A-khynUdau-kun, “ Koyal-jaw-bone hillock, ” from a jaw-bone of Gautama's being 
buried there. 
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comb placing hill.” Ahyab is a very regularly built town ; the streets 
are broad, and all run at right angles to each other ; the houses are of 
flimsy materials, being built only of bamboo and canes of the nipah 
tree, but they are spacious and airy, and being elevated a few feet 
above the ground, are admirably adapted to the damp climate of 
Arahan . The population of Ahyab does not exceed 5,000 souls, 
excluding some villages which form the suburbs. 

The whole of the land of Arahan , whether forest, cultivated or 
fallow, is the property of the state ; but as it seldom happens that the 
state has cause to assert its claim, the great mass of land is trans- 
ferred by sale from hand to hand, or inherited from generation to 
generation, like other property. Every man who purposes bringing 
waste land into cultivation, gives notice of his intention to the rawa- 
goung ; either that officer, or the cultivator himself if he pleases, 
informs the officer in charge of the district, and the land tax is re- 
mitted for two or more years, according to the nature of the soil, 
and the jungle to be cleared. Cultivation and occupation of land give 
a prescriptive right to a cultivator as long as he pays the Government 
demand upon it, but if he abandon it without entering into an ar- 
rangement with any body else to keep it in cultivation, or to pay the 
Government demand, he forfeits his right to it. The cultivator 
then has the possession, but not the property of the soil. By custom 
a distinction is made between rice land, and that which has been enclos- 
ed for gardens. If a portion of the former be taken for public 
purposes, a road for instance, the common law of the country gives the 
cultivator compensation ; but in the case of gardens, the owner is 
entitled to the value of every tree and shrub they contain ; all produce 
being bona fide his private property. Some cultivators make over 
their land to others for a year or more, if from any cause they are unable 
to cultivate themselves ; if their land be very productive, or have 
any peculiar advantages of position, they receive a rent for it from 
the sub-tenant which frequently equals the Government demand ; these 
arrangements among the people are not interfered with ; the former 
tenant’s name remains in the village register, and he is responsible 
for the Government tax, unless he has formally given notice to the 
rawa-goung, that he is not going to cultivate. On the death of a 
cultivator, his land is inherited by his heirs in like manner as if it were 
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his own property ; the law of the people, whether Barman or Muhome- 
dan, regulates the proportion which the heirs receive. 

The mode of “ settlement” of a village in Arakan is as follows : — 
During the month of February, by which time the crop is cut, and the 
grain for the most part thrashed out and winnowed, the ra-wa-goung 
gives notice to the cultivators that he is about to measure their lands ; he 
is accompanied by the village scribe, and the cultivators of the fields 
in the direction of which he is proceeding ; sometimes the kywn-aop is 
present, but not always ; in extensive circles he cannot personally su- 
perintend the measurements in all the villages.* The cultivator whose 
field is to be measured holds the bamboo, which is 12 feet long, and 
measures out the length and breadth of his field, which is then writ- 
ten down by the village tsa-rc, hence the area is deduced and the village 
register prepared. Thus the ra-wa-goung goes through all the lands of 
the village. In the register is entered the name of each householder, 
his wife’s name, (but the women are not so carefully registered as the 
men,) each lodger, and formerly every bachelor above the age of 18 
years, together with the amount of tax due from them, whether for 
rice land, garden land, or capitation tax. To make a return of those 
persons subject to capitation tax, the ra-wa-goung must be acquainted 
with the age and condition of each villager, whether married or unmar- 
ried, a householder or lodger. This tax formerly extended to all males 
above the age of 18, who were deemed capable of manual labour; but 
within the last year (1840,) this objectionable tax has been much reduc- 
ed, unmarried youths wholly exempted from it, and the train laid for 
its eventual abolition. f 

The village register being framed is delivered to the kywn-aop , 
who has received like registers from each village in his circle, and 
he delivers them into the yon-dau , (kucheree,) where they are com- 
pared with those of the past year ; if no doubts arise as to their 

* The land measure now in use in Arakan was introduced from Chittagong in 1835. 
Up to that period the tax was levied not upon the area of cultivation, hut upon the 
ploughs, each plough being estimated as equal to a doon of land. A doon contains 
30,720 square yards, equal to a little more than six and a quarter English acres. 

t A poll tax is not necessarily of that hateful nature generally ascribed to it, anti 
certainly it is not so regarded in Arakan. We have an instance of a self-governed 
people voluntarily imposing this tax upon themselves. “ In the state of Massachusetts, 
every male citizen, from 10 to GO, is subject to a poll tax, which is commonly a dollar, 
or a dollar and a half.*’ — Goodrich's Universal Geography , Boston edit. p. 340. 
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accuracy, they are accepted ; if they appear incorrect, inquiries must be 
instituted through other channels than the village officers. Supposing 
them to be accepted, the kywn-aop then receives slips of paper, called 
kyoung-hlycty which are bills presentable to each tax-payer for the 
amount demanded from him, with a specification of the item of tax- 
ation for which the demand is made, whether for rice-land, garden-land, 
capitation, or the extent of his land by measurement, and the months 
in which each instalment is to be paid. No man can be called on to 
pay any tax without a bill for the amount, bearing the seals of the 
wyo-tvoon and niyo-thoo-gyee being presented to him ; the village 
officer must give a receipt on the back of the bill for each instalment 
paid. If a tenant be dissatisfied with the measurement of his land, 
and dispute the amount demanded in the bill, either a new measure- 
ment by the village officers is ordered, or, at the request of the tenant, 
a person unconnected with them is sent to remeasure the land ; the 
expence of this new measurement falls on the village officer if his out- 
turn be found incorrect, or the cultivator if it be correct. The above 
process of registry and land measurement is continued yearly. It is 
not to be supposed that from so rude a people really correct survey of 
the cultivated area is to be obtained ; all that can be hoped for, is to pro- 
cure a fair approximation to the actual amount. 

The cultivated rice lands are divided into three classes, which pay 
at the rate of 12, 10, and 8 rupees per doon. The first sort will pro- 
duce from one thousand to twelve hundred baskets of dlian ,* which 
u ill sell on the average at from 10 to 12 rupees per 100 baskets. One 
man with a pair of buffaloes will cultivate a doon of land with ease ; 
the produce will fetch, in ordinary seasons, from 100 to 120 rupees ; the 
tax payable to Government therefore for this class of land is from 10 
to 12 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil ; the profit from the se- 
cond and the third class of lands is from 1 to 2 per cent, less than the 
above ; the cultivator thus realizes a handsome profit, and is certainly 
never distressed to make payment. I have never known a single cul- 
tivator a defaulter. The grain market has hitherto been a sure one; 
the cultivator receives for his grain cash payment from the ship, which 


* The basket of Arakan proper is much smaller than that of the Southern districts ; 
10U of rice of the former arc equal to about 30 Indian maunds. 
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anchors alongside the field that has grown the rice. It is principally 
exported to Madras, Coringa, and Masulipatam. A reference to table B 
will shew the rapid increase of the Akyab rice trade ; we there see a 
population of less than 1,50,000 souls, growing and exporting grain to 
the value of eleven and a half lakhs of rupees. Only one rice crop is 
raised in the year. The tax on gardens is higher than that on rice 
land, being at the rate of 16 rupees per doon . 

Wages in Arakan, compared with those of Bengal, are very high. 
For ordinary labour the people of the country cannot be hired at a less 
rate than four annas a-day, or if by the month, six rupees ; though 
for some sorts of work they demand seven to eight rupees a month. In 
the reaping season, which generally commences in December, many 
hundreds, indeed thousands of coolies come from the Chittagong 
district by land and by sea, to seek labour and high wages. They are 
engaged by the Arakanese cultivators, and are generally paid at a certain 
rate for the quantity of rice cut down. If they work diligently, I am 
informed they can earn from four to five annas per diem ; in their own 
country their labour for the same time would not bring them more 
than six pice, or at the most two annas. The Bengalee labourers are 
not much employed in ploughing the land ; that work is performed in 
the rainy season (about the middle of June) at the commencement of 
which they for the most part return to their homes. They are begin- 
ning however to seek employment also in ploughing land. One great 
source of loss to the cultivators, is the frequent occurrence of a mur- 
rain among their cattle, by which thousands sometimes perish in a sin- 
gle year. In 1839-40 a sickness prevailed among the cattle, simulta- 
neously with the cholera among the inhabitants, by which 16,000 head, 
cows and buffaloes, were carried off. The cattle are replaced from 
Chittagong and also from Ava. I have been much interested at wit- 
nessing the cheerfulness and determination with which a cultivator 
would set to work at his field by spade, after losing his buffaloes, worth 
perhaps from 40 to 50 rupees the pair, determined to labour hard in 
order to replace them as soon as possible. 

A measure has lately been sanctioned by government for the whole 
province of Arakan , which is calculated to extend largely the cul- 
tivation of jungle tracts, and perhaps eventually alter the tenure of 
all land in the country. Rules have been passed for grants of large 
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areas, and they are so liberal in their terms, that they cannot fail to be 
successful. They confer leases in the first instance for periods varying 
from eight to sixty-four years, according to the nature of the land ; 
rent free for half the period of the lease, and at a low rate of rent for 
the remainder. The hereditary right to the soil is declared as long as 
the grantee fulfils the terms specified ; future leases for twenty years 
are guaranteed at a no higher rate than the average of that paid by 
adjoining government lands. The people do not yet sufficiently ap- 
preciate the advantages to be eventually derived from these grants, 
but they are gradually becoming more sensible of their value. Num- 
bers of the descendants of those who fled in troublous times from their 
country, and settled in the southern parts of Chittagong, the islands of 
the coast, and even the Sunder buns of Bengal, are gradually returning. 
Rumours of an attack from the Burmese have prevailed among them 
for the last three years, and retarded their return, but this alarm has 
now subsided, and during the N. £. monsoon, boats filled with men, 
women, and children, with all their worldly goods, may be seen steering 
south along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, to return to the 
land their fathers abandoned 30 or 40 years before. They have told 
me, that in their exile the old men used to speak with regret for its 
loss of the beauty of their country ; the fertility of the land, which re- 
turned a hundred-fold ; the heavy ears of rice ; the glory of their ancient 
kings ; the former splendour of the capital ; the pagodas, aud the famous 
image of Gautama now carried away, with which the fortunes of the 
country were indissolubly united. Who would have imagined that 
Arakan could inspire such sentiments ! 

It is a question of interest to consider how far the people of Arakan 
are satisfied with British rule. The mass of them are infinitely better 
off now as regards personal freedom, wants, and comforts, than they 
were under the government of their native princes or the Burmese, 
and they are doubtless sensible of the advantages they now enjoy. 
During the times of the Arakan kings, and the Burman governors, 
the people were not called upon to pay much in regular taxes, but 
there were constant calls on them for labour, for service, and for mate- 
rials to make or repair the houses of the kywn-aops and other govern- 
ment officers ; besides which, the circles were obliged to furnish the 
public officers with followers for special duties ; the people therefore 
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had no certainty of the amount that would be demanded from them. 
Arakan Proper , after paying its own expences, or satisfying its local 
government, was required to furnish subsistence for the royal white 
elephant; this amounted to 120 viss of silver annually, or about Com- 
pany’s rupees 20,000. All the lands west of the river Mayu were set 
apart for the Tharawadi Prince, the present king of Ava. He ap- 
pointed to them an officer, who remitted to Ava yearly the tribute due 
to the prince, which amounted to about 3000 rupees. Neither the 
myo-woon , nor any of the public officers received any fixed salary, but 
had fees upon all collections and customs, and a share of all fines im- 
posed. Each buffaloe plough paid yearly 15 Burman baskets of 
d/tan , equal to 10^ maunds. Each bullock plough paid ten Burman 
baskets. There was also a capitation tax on each married householder. 
When the myo-thoo-gyee , and other officer was called to the court 
of Ava, the province had to pay the expences of his journey, as also of 
the jourtiies of the myo-woon , and other officers appointed from Ava, 
on their coining to assume charge, likewise on their recal. A certain 
number of men were expectedto take to Ava every year a beautiful 
flower peculiar to Arakan , which none but the royal family were al- 
lowed without permission to wear in their ears or hair ; others were set 
apart for keeping the royal gardens in order ; sixty were always to be 
at work at Ava, and had to be supported by the remainder of their 
number in Arakan ; they were relieved annually. 

These various calls upon their industry, the general poverty from 
stagnation of trade, and the flight of a large portion of the populace, 
together with nearly all the respectable families, made the condition of 
the people very wretched, and the contrast is infinitely in favour of the 
present state of things. But the upper classes do not participate in these 
congratulatory feelings to the extent that the lower do. They have re- 
gained their country, but not the high position they appear to have an- 
ticipated. They refer to the power they formerly had under their own 
kings ; their being then allowed to. hold slaves, who under our rule 
have been declared free ; also the emancipation of the debtor slaves, 
who having pledged their persons were bondsmen to their masters, 
until they could repay the sums advanced. 

The upper classes, and the literati, who are much respected, speak 
with regret of the neglect now shewn to pagodas and religious edifices, 
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which formerly were repaired by the government ; they declare there 
is a general decay of dhamma-wat, or virtue, among all classes ; less at- 
tention to religious duties and ceremonies, which they attribute to the 
governing power not setting the example ; to this neglect also is attri- 
buted cholera and sickness among cattle, which of late, have fre- 
quently visited the country. The phoongyees , or priests, complain, 
that people are no longer constrained to respect in their presence 
the law, “ thou shalt not kill,” but catch fish in tanks near the monas- 
teries with impunity. 

When Khyeng-byan raised a revolt against the Burmese, (he 
was the son of the man who first invited them across,) all the most 
respectable families joined his standard, and finally they fled to the 
Chittagong district. These men on the breaking out of war between 
the Burmese and the British, offered their services, through Mr. 
T. C. Robertson, then Magistrate of Chittagong, to assist in con- 
quering Arakan. Some of them were connections of Khyeng-byan , and 
relations of those chiefs who, in the latter times of the kingdom when 
the regular monarchs were deposed, had one after another seized 
the throne. Among these men, two of the most distinguished were 
Oung-gyau-ri and Oung-gyau-stan , the former a brother-in-law of 
Khyeng-byan' s> rendered important services to the army of invasion ; 
the latter was a nephew of Khyeng-byan s, and a man of inlluence and 
ability. After the occupation of the country, these men were amply 
provided for, but appear to have cherished hopes that when the Bri- 
tish army was withdrawn, the country would be made over to them, or 
at least to a native dynasty. Both were impatient of controul, and 
were convicted of exercising their authority with cruelty. One was 
removed from his office of myo-thoo-gyee on a charge of bribery and 
corruption, and the other being convicted of severely wounding a po- 
lice darogah with a dha , was sentenced to seven years* imprisonment. 

In less than two years after the occupation of Arakan , the establish- 
ment of a native dynasty was canvassed and plotted for, and these two 
men, together with nearly all the influential persons in the country, 
were privy to intrigues to compass that object. In December 1826, or 
January 1827, a grandson of A-bha-ya , a chief who had seized the 
throne and reigned for nine years before the Burinan conquest, returned 
to Arakan . II is father, named Pa-tang- tsa y had been carried to Ava 
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by the Burmese. The son of Pa-tang-tsa , named Skwe-pang 9 either 
had made his escape, as he averred, or been permitted quietly to de- 
part the court of Ava, perhaps, hoping thereby to excite troubles in 
Arakan . Certain it is, that on his appearance, most of the headmen 
of the country were favourable to his claims, and attempts were made 
in April 1827, to tamper with the native officers and men of the Local 
Battalion. Shwe-pang was subsequently made a kywn-aop ; the flame 
was smothered for a time, but the fire remained smouldering. Nine 
years after, the above named individuals were guilty of exciting a man, 
named Kyeet-tsan-we , to rise in arms ; he commenced plundering the 
country, with the assistance of a band of escaped convicts, and other 
desperate characters, and some of the ignorant hill tribe, the Khyengs. 
lie and his adherents were at length forced to fly into the Burmati 
territory, whence they were brought back in the beginning of 1837, 
being given up by the Burman government. 

This emeute was called dakoity , (gang robbery,) but the real object 
of the attempt was to seize the government of the country. The in- 
stigators were insane enough to believe, that the British government 
would be wearied out by their system of ravaging the country, and 
make it over to them on payment of a yearly tribute! Since this 
attempt, every thing has been very quiet. The English expedition to 
China has excited an intense interest among the Ra-khoing-thas , and 
as China is regarded as the first power in the world, the issue of the 
contest was held to be rather doubtful until the favourable result of 
certain magical calculations which were resorted to, when it was dis- 
covered to have been long ago foretold in certain books, that the 
English were destined to subdue China. There is in Arakan a village 
named Ta-rouk , the same name which the Burmese give to China. 
On going into the interior in January 1841, 1 directed my steps to 
this village first, in order to ascend a hill in the vicinity. The people 
were impressed with the belief that 1 wqs going there to have a mimic 
fight for the village, and order the inhabitants to come out and make 
their submission, as an omen for the success of the China expedition ! 

Within the last four years, great improvements have been made in 
Arakan taxes. It is difficult to account for such an impolitic and 
unjust system of taxation as existed up to 1836 ever having been 
proposed or adopted. Boats, nets of all sizes, cattle not used in agri- 
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culture : all trades, occupations, and callings had separate taxes upon 
them ; these have now been happily abandoned, and other taxes to the 
amount of nearly a lakh of rupees reduced, without any loss accruing 
to the state. The grants of land will raise up a new class in Arakan , 
viz. of extensive landholders with an hereditary right to their estates, 
whose interests will be bound to the British government. 

Among the hill tribes I have omitted mentioning two, viz. Kyan , 
and the Toung-mru , of which only a few families exist. The former 
live on the Kola-dart among the Ku-mi $ , from whom they differ in 
some habits, but have the same general appearance. A few words 
of their language will be found in Appendix D. A few houses of 
the I'oung-mru tribe are to be found in the upper course of the 
Ma-yu. 

The hill tribes within the British territory, may as regards their 
relation with the government, be divided into two classes. 

1st. Those who live near the plains, and are therefore entirely under 
the controul of the Arakan authorities. 

2d. Those residing at a greater distance, and whose country is inac- 
cessible for ordinary purposes. 

The first are assessed at the rate of two rupees per annum for each 
cultivator ; the chiefs are answerable for the preservation of order in 
tlieir clans, and must surrender all criminals to be tried by law. 
Slaves among these tribes have been emancipated.* 

Among the second class, no inquiries are made regarding the 
number of cultivators, but the chief of the clan pays a fixed sum 
yearly in token of his fealty. The tribes of this class are not inter- 
fered with in their internal arrangements, but of course they are bound 
to abstain from all attacks on tribes within the British frontier, and 
indeed beyond it ; too frequently it is to be feared they join in the 
former, or furnish information which leads to them. They still hold 
slaves, and punish their own | criminals in petty cases. It would be 

* The chiefs complain of this as a grp at hardship. In a Khyeng tribe, I once met 
a young toung-meng, or chief, who had lost one of his fingers. It appeared that his 
slaves had one fine morning absconded, and he was obliged to set to work himself for 
his support in clearing forest land. By his clumsiness, ho soon cut off a finger, and now 
he hold up his mutilated hand to ‘me, in dumb appeal for the restitution of his slaves. 
This young man was all but naked, and a blush was visible in his clear olive cheek, 
when the Ra-khoiny-thas with me threw a cloth over him, and he heard for the first 
time in his life, that he was committing a breach of decency in appearing unclothed 
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next to impossible to controul them on these points, as they are 
separated from the plains by too difficult and dangerous a country 
to be approached, except by an armed party. The hill tribes pay 
their quotas in cotton, ivory, and other raw produce. Tribute is 
paid by all tribes residing within the limits, in which the Arakan and 
Burman governments formerly exercised authority. Some of these 
know us by name as some dreadful beings, but have never beheld an 
European. 

The hill tribes live a life of danger, struggle, and hardship. The 
chiefs indeed have an easy time of it, but the women are especially 
hard worked. The latter are scantily clothed, as much so, however, as 
precipitous hills and a warm climate render necessary ; they are stout- 
ly made, but diminutive in size; the generality not exceeding in height 
four feet six inches. The Ku-mis (men) are not smaller in stature than 
the Burmese, the Khyengs I think are. 

The hill cultivation is called in Burmese tonng-ya. It consists in 
clearing away the thick forest, and luxuriant shrubs and creepers, 
which clothe the mountain sides. After the large trees are cut down, 
what remains of the underwood is set on fire ; the stumps of the large 
trees are left standing. This work is finished in April. The seed, 
whether rice or cotton, is then put into the ground, small holes being 
dug or scraped a few inches apart, with a sort of hand hoe. The crbp 
is reaped in October.* What a hard and bitter life must these people 
live ! Each year the same labour must be encountered, the same dense 
unyielding forest be cleared, and yet they know not whether they 
shall be there to reap the fruits of their toil, or be carried off in an 
attack as slaves to some more powerful tribe. Notwithstanding the 
noble trees which find sustenance upon the mountains, yet the soil is so 
unfavourable to grain, that it cannot be raised again, the people say, 
upon the same spot in less than from fifteen to twenty years. I am 
inclined to think, that this is chiefly in consequence of the rich surface 
soil, when deprived of its protecting trees and shrubs being washed 
down the steep hill sides by the heavy rains ; it is not until brushwood 
has again appeared, and the soil been bound again by bamboo roots, 

* Besides grain and cotton, the hill tribes grow tobacco and a few esculent vegeta- 
bles, such as pumpkins, gourds, &c. These are planted in little valleys, or by the side 
of streams, on soil left dry after the rainy season. 
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(which spring up very thickly in two or three years after a hill side 
has been cleared,) that sufficient soil is accumulated to nourish grain. 
Each returning season, then, brings for these mountaineers the toil and 
hardship of a new clearing. They are unacquainted with the terrace 
cultivation of other hill countries ; indeed the hills appear too precipi- 
tous for it to be practicable. Spots favourable for clearings are by 
no means plentiful. The people have sometimes to go one, two, or 
more days* journey from their village, in small parties here and there, 
to sow their grain. In these separate clearings, they erect temporary 
sheds, raised from fifteen to twenty feet from the ground, and remain 
there until the work is finished, when they return to the village, 
leaving perhaps two or three hands to watch the crop. These people 
instead of the high raised sheds commonly used, sometimes sleep at 
night up in trees, where they have made a convenient resting place 
with interwoven branches, and a few split bamboos bound together 
with strong creepers, which interlace these forests in profusion. This 
practice has perhaps given rise to the tale, that some hill tribes had 
no regular dwellings, but lived in trees, more like apes than men.* 

After a village has remained in one site for two or three years, all 
the culturable spots in the vicinity are cleared and exhausted.! The 

* The tree-living Kukis , represented to live in the hills anil forests cast of the 
Chittagong district, have attracted considerable attention. The whole account of their 
cannibalism anil trec-dw'elling I regard as fable. There may perhaps have been 
instances of some of these savage tribes ottering human sacrifices. I have had inter- 
course, with very " pretty savages” in the wild country bordering on Arukan to the 
15. and N. K; all of whom had comfortable houses, even the poorest of them far more 
roomy than the wretched hovels of Bengalee peasants ; these savages had intercourse 
wilh other tribes beyond them, but had never heard of tree-living ami human-ttesh- 
devonring people, though they had plenty of wonderful stories to tell of Amazonian 
tribes, where male children were destroyed, and of others who by magic could make 
themselves invulnerable. But these best authority is that of the Khyouuy-thas, men 
of Burman race, who live among the hill tribes, and arc comparatively civilized. 
Some of these I have known who had been taken as slaves, and passed to distant 
independent tribes, and subsequently regained their freedom. These men had never 
heard of tree-living men. The name $uki was unknown to all, but the same tribes 
are called by many names. The tale has, [ suspect, been received from Bengalee 
narrators in the Chittagong district, add incautiously received as correct. What 
Kuropean can vouch for its truth ? 

t i know two cases, one beyond the British territory, where tribes had a wide 
range of territory, and jealously guarded against any clearing being made in it by 
other tribes. They have thus kept their villages on the same site for more than 
tnonty years, or crops, for so they reckon time. One of these villages was perched 
“poii a rock almost inaccessible, it was therefore a favourite position, one not easilv 

'“rprisod. 
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people must then look out for another home ; their village is aban- 
doned, and forth they go, men, women, and children, two, three or more 
days’ journey, to build their bamboo huts near some spot where they 
may raise food ; men and women may on those occasions be seen toiling 
up the steep hills, their conical baskets on their backs, fastened by a 
strap passing round the forehead ; in some their children sleeping con- 
tentedly, others containing their worldly goods. I have entered de- 
serted villages, in which perhaps half the people’s property, such as it 
was, had been left, until they could return and take it away at leisure ; 
there were baskets of rice, dhan, pounding mortars, cotton spinning and 
weaving machines. I have even seen spoons, the bowl rudely cut out 
of wood, and a bamboo handle lashed on. The cotton cloths these 
people weave are really excellent, the threads are coloured with vari- 
ous vegetable dyes, blue, red, yellow, &c. and are frequently woven in- 
to very handsome patterns. 

The houses of the hill tribes are built entirely of bamboo in the 
walls, the supports, and the flooring. They are roofed with leaves of the 
same plant. The houses are raised on platforms, and from the steep- 
ness of the hills, oneside may be from twelve to fifteen feet above the 
ground, and being supported by bamboo props, not more than two in- 
ches in diameter, they look very slight ; but last well, with trifling re- 
pairs, for three years, the general period for which they are required. 
The chief’s house usually consists of a spacious hall, extending right 
across the dwelling, in which the feasts are held, and where is always a 
large hearth of plastered mud, on which a whole ox might be roasted ; 
on either side of the hall are separate rooms for the different members 
of the family, the unmarried sons and daughters. The houses of the 
people of course are not on such a large scale as the chiefs, but they 
are spacious ; two families sometimes live together, in which case they 
ordinarily cook and eat separately. 

The villages consist of fr&m twenty to forty, or fifty houses, which 
are built as regularly as the nature, of the ground will admit. The 
rapidity with which these people will run up a bamboo hut is surprising. 
Journeying in the hills, I have come to halting ground for the night, 
fifty Ku-mis with their dhas leap into the bamboo forest, which resounds 
with the sharp strokes of the dha in rapid succession, and forth they 
come, dragging the slender stems after them in bundles of eight or ten- 
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These are cut to the required size for the platform and roof supports, 
split and crushed for the walls and floor ; the leaves formed into slate- 
like pieces, bound with battens ; thin strips are cut to tie the whole fa- 
bric together, and in less than an hour, out of the confused rush of fifty 
dark forms, each has found his proper place and work, and there stands 
a comfortable house, which will shelter one from a severe storm, 
should it appear. 

The villages of the remoter tribes are generally built on the tops 
of hills not easy of access ; in these situations there is a scarcity of 
water for six months in the year, and the people are obliged to 
descend daily to the lowest dells for that necessary of life. These 
villages are invariably stockaded, and the ground in the vicinity 
thickly studded with sharp bamboo spikes, to prevent the approach 
of foes ; they are as hard as iron, and to bare- footed men are a great 
hindrance, especially in the night time. The tribes somewhat within 
our border, have abandoned or neglected this system of stockading 
their villages, and unfortunately some of them have suffered severely ; 
but no tribe within our border has attacked another so situated 
since April 1837.* Different clans of Ku-mis attack each other ; there 
is a feeling of jealousy between clans of the same tribe living upon 
different streams, and those clans of Ku-mis living beyond the British 
frontier, consider those within as fair game. Their native arms for attack 
and defence are spears, bows, arrows, and square leathern shields, about 
three and a half feet long, by two feet broad. Even the most distant 
tribes now possess muskets and ammunition, which are conveyed 
up the Kola-dan by petty merchants, and thence passed from tribe to 
tribe far into the interior. They use poisoned arrows in the chase, 
but I think not in war. 

One grand necessary of life — salt, the remote tribes have great 
difficulty in procuring. The Ku-mis of the Kola-dan procure it and 
wit fish from Akyab ; among tfrein it is plentiful. The tribe living 
higher up the Kola-dan , beyond ,the British frontier, receive a good 
deal from Cox’s Bazar, through the Khy-oung-thas y living in the hills 
<*ust of Ramoo . Some tribes further removed, and isolated by savage 
fouds, cannot procure salt at all times, so content themselves with an 

* When a terrible slaughter was made of a Khycny village oil the JLe-myo, by a 

llmi '-hi of of the Kola-dan. 
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alkali, which they have the ingenuity to obtain by the combustion of 
bamboo. Powerful outside clans frequently force supplies of salt aud 
gunpowder from their inner and weaker neighbours. 

The great art of war among the Arakan hill tribes is, to fall on the 
enemy by surprise. If they are discovered before reaching a village of 
attack, they effect a retreat. An open advance in day-light is utterly 
inconsistent with their ideas of warfare. Before starting on an expe- 
dition, they send trusty spies to ascertain the best mode of approach ; 
numerous are the feasts and ceremonies practiced to propitiate the 
spirits of the mountain ; then they march, four, five, or six days’ journey, 
and burst upon the devoted village an hour or two before dawn. 
These attacks are sometimes made through revenge, the consequence 
of feuds existing for many years ; but generally the great object is to 
take prisoners who may be made slaves, women, and children therefore 
are captured ; the men are generally slaughtered without mercy ; they 
would be too troublesome to keep. The prisoners are sold from 
tribe to tribe. I have sometimes been fortunate enough to recover 
Khyeny women and children, poor creatures who had been carried from 
their original homes amidst the Yu-ma mountains, about two hundred 
miles. This appeared a very world of distance to them, in a moun- 
tainous country, where communication is so difficult. The Khyeny vio- 
men have their faces tattooed in a remarkable manner, and being the 
only tribe who follow this custom, they are easily recognized amidst 
other people. 

I need scarcely remark, that none of the hill tribes are acquainted 
with the use of letters. A few words of their languages will be found 
in Appendix D. They are the same as those published in the “ Compa- 
rison of Indo-Chinese languages,” by the Rev. N. Brown of Sudya, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society for December 1837. Separate clans 
of Ku-mis and K/tyenys differ from each other in their words for some 
objects. t 


On the tribe called u Luny-khe 

On the upper course of the river Kola-dan , and generally located 
to the west of that river, beyond the British frontier, there exists a 
tribe called by the Ku-mis and Ra-khoi?iy-thas y Luny-khe . They 
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are sometimes called Boung-ju and Boung-jwe. It is this extraordi- 
nary variety of names given to one and the same people, that leads 
to so much confusion, and causes so much difficulty in attempting 
to classify the different tribes. Another difficulty is, the inability 
of these people to give any connected account of themselves. The 
most that can be done, is to treasure up what they incidentally let 
fall, and draw inferences from it ; to gain a knowledge of them by 
direct questions is almost hopeless, for they will give different answers 
to the same questions day after day, not I conceive from any wish to 
deceive, but from ignorance, and inability to reflect. 

In my inquiries concerning the Lung-khes , I learnt sufficient to 
make it appear probable, that the Lung-khes and Boung-jwes were 
originally separate tribes, w ho had been conquered and reduced to 
slavery by a third. Their present toung-meng , or chief, is named 
Leng-kung , and he describes himself as belonging originally to a very 
powerful tribe to the N. E. of his present seat ; his clan in that 
tribe is named Hiding ji-u, Hlaing-chou, Hling-ju , and Hleng-tchyo .* 
Several generations back, a portion of his clan coming from the N. E. 
subdued the Lung-klics and Boung-jwes , and though still retaining 
intercourse with his ancestor s nation, yet liis dialect, he states, has 
become changed. The nation from which he is descended, is called by 
the Ku-mis 9 Tsein-du , or Shin-du , a corruption probably of the clan- 
name Hling-ju , but as the Ku-mis use the term for the whole people, 
I shall adopt it with the same signification in this paper. I could not 
discover from the Lung-khe chief, that they had any generic name for 
the whole people. In speaking of the Tsein-dus 9 he used the term 
Que-sak, which he said signifies iu his tongue, “ upper people,” or 
people living in the upper country ; while he and those of his clan, 
who separated, as above described, are called by the Tsein-dus , 
Que-tang or Que-plang , i. e. “ people living lower dowu referring 
either to the course of strea/ns, or to the diminished elevation of the 
hills. The Ku-mis have a grc$it dread of the Tsein-dus. 

I must proceed to narrate how I first met the Lung-khe chief, for he 
formerly lived in independence beyond the British frontier. 


* I hoard these tour pronunciations given for the clan-name, by Leng-kung and his 
brother. 
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In October 1838, the village of Hleng-kreing ,* a powerful Kumi 
chief of the Kola-dan, was attacked by the Lung-khes. The attack 
took place in the dead of the night, and the surprise was complete. 
Between thirty and forty persons were killed in the village, and thirty- 
eight women and children were carried into slavery. This attack 
was headed by Leng-kung, a young man of 23 or 24 years of age. 
A party of the Arnkan Local Battalion was sent in pursuit of the 
Lung-khes, but they abandoned their village, and fled with their 
captives into the hills, where it would have been useless to follow. 
In December of the same year, I proceeded up the Kola-dan , to make 
inquiries regarding the assailants, and found they had abandoned 
the site of their village, and gone westward with their prisoners, 
putting themselves under the protection of a Kyoung-tha family, 
living within the hill boundaries of the Chittagong district.f Being 
assured of this by persons whom I sent to ascertain the fact, I addressed 
the Magistrate of Chittagong , who recovered no less than thirty-three 
women and children that had been captured in llleng -hr ring's village ; 
these were restored to their homes ; one among them being the chief’s 
daughter ; two had been killed in retreat, and three sold to the Tsein - 
dus. 

Shortly after their recovery, Leng-hung himself, and his elder brother 
Leng-hung , came down to Akyah to answer for their misdeeds. Leng- 
kung so far from denying that he headed the attack, gloried in it, aver- 
ring, that “ thirty years before, Dha-boing-gyee had attacked his tribe, 
killed a number of men, carried off’ several captive, and dug up his 
grandfather’s bones, f plundering the grave of the various implements 
of war and state, which are always buried with a chief.” This sacrilege 
the young man declared he had been brought up to avenge, and his eyes 
gleamed with delight as he told of his success ! An elder brother ac- 
companied him to Akyab , but the younger, from his superior energy 
and ability, possessed all authority in the tribe. From Leng-kung I 


* This chief is generally called Dha-bniny-gyee , a title of one of the officers of 
state under the Arakan kings, which lie has assumed. 

t This Ky-oung-tha family, the present head of whom is named Thak-tung-phyoo, 
emigrated from Arakan about 00 years since. 

T The Lung-kbe . v and Tscm-dus bury their dead, differing from the Ku-mis in this 
respect, who burn them. 
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learnt the following particulars regarding the Lung- kites and Tsein- 
dus : — 

“ The Lung-khes subject to me, amount to three hundred houses ; 
they are all my slaves, except the immediate members of my family ; we 
live in bamboo houses like the Ku-mis ; we receive iron from the 
Tsein-dus , and salt from the Ku-mis ; our cultivation in the hills is 
toung-ya like theirs ; our language and that of the Tsein-dus is nearly 
alike ; we possess cows, pigs, goats, cats, and fowls ; we bury our dead ; 
the corpse is placed in a sitting posture, with a pipe in its mouth, food 
by its side, and kung ;* besides these a moung, (Burman gong,) sword 
and spear, together with the feathers worn in the hair by men of rank. 

“ We worship four Nats, (spirits,) who are called Que-sing , Sur-par, 
Put-ten , and Wun-chnng ; Sur-par is the head Nat ; he lives in the 
sky, and so do the others. There are cities in the sky where the dead 
men live ; there are many countries there, where trees bear food ready 
cooked, and clothes, and all things necessary. If men do not worship 
the Nats , when they sicken they die ; we worship once or twice a-year 
in the village, by sacrificing a bullalo, or pig, and drinking kung ; we 
do so to benefit ourselves, our wives, and children, and that no sick- 
ness may arise ; in the cultivation we have another sacrifice of goats 
and pigs to the Nats of the earth and water ; there are no names for 
those Nais ; for them we kill a fowl and throw it into the water, and 
leave meat or rice exposed on the ground. All men sacrifice for them- 
selves, but we have tsha-yas , (instructors,) who at festivals are the first 
to bring the filing, and adjure the spirits. What they say I do not un- 
derstand ; only a tsha-ya's son can succeed him. They have nothing 
to say to marriages or funerals. In marriages, the father and brother 
of the damsel are presented with clothes, brass ornaments, cattle, &c. 
A great feast takes place. I ( Leng-kung t ) gave the value of thirty 
cows for my w ife. A son can marry his father’s inferior wife, after the 
father’s death. A chief can marry as many wives as he pleases. 
When a woman of rank dies, a cow is killed and eaten, and the people 
drink and dance ; she is buried in a grave lined with stones, and some- 
times valuables are buried with her ; not always ; we do not practice 
witchcraft, but other people around us do. A man’s life when he dies, 


* An intoxicating ilrnik. 
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goes to the sky ; all men, whether good or bad, go there. Our fathers 
who have gone before, we see in dreams, and they see us.” 

I learnt from Leny-kuny some particulars respecting the Tsein-dus 
nation. It consists of the following clans : — 

1. Tjin-dza * 1 8. Tiny-lhoul , 

2. Za-tany , ! 9. Ti-a-dai , 

3. Keny-lot , j 10. Rul-htt , 

4. Lhon-shin , 11. Jioi-kltcny, 

5. Til- ten y, i 12. Chuny-ny/a , , 

6. Rwol-lwenq , 13. Hlainy-ju . 

7. jtfVA/i/, 

This last clan the Luny-hhe chief originally belonged to; there arc 
still some villages of it, he said, remaining among the Tsein-dus. 

The Tsein-dus observe the same ceremonies in burying their dead 
that have been mentioned above. Their country is very extensive, 
fifteen days’ journey, my informant said, from one end to the other. j* 
There are several hundred villages of them. The village sites are not 
moved periodically like those of the Ku-mis and Liuiy-hhes, for much 
of their cultivation is in elevated plains, and comparatively broad 
valleys, which admit of continued cultivation ; they work with hoes 
or spades, not ploughs ; they have not so much cotton and rice as the 
Ku-mis , but a greater variety of vegetables, as yams, pumpkins, See. 
They manufacture their own salt from brine springs existing in their 
country ; the salt, said my informant, “ is like stone, white and some- 
what bitter in flavour to obtain it, they boil the brine in iron vessels, 
which they obtain from the province of Yan in Burmah. No salt is 
obtained from bamboo; in fact my informant declared positively there 
were no bamboos in the Tsein-du country, a statement scarcely credi- 
ble ; the houses are built entirely of plank ; the roofs are of plank for 
great men, but the poorer classes use grass ; men chiefly perform field 
labour ; the wives of very poor men only perform out-door work. The 
religious notions of the Tsein-dus correspond with those of the Lnny- 
klie chief. 


* The head of this clan is Van-u , whose sister named Terh-rhal , Leny-kitng 
married. 

t I have been informed that Kumi tribes bordering on the Tsein-dus have heard 
from them of white foreigners tar to the North, to whom some of their clans pud 
tribute. The country these clans paid to, they called A-syn. It can searceh »«■* 
Assam; they may probably mean Cachar. But it is certain that they are actii'aimcd 
with the fact of Europeans h«n mg possessions to the north of them. 
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The Tsein-dus receive from the province of Yan , ponies and horned 
cattle. When Leng-kung and his brother first arrived at Akyab , they 
were dressed in handsome silks procured through the Tsein-dus from 
Yan. The former wore also a tiara of dark feathers, his distinguish- 
ing mark as chief. 

Since writing the above, I have received accounts of the death 
of Leng-kung , supposed to have been caused by poison administered to 
him ; such is the story of the hill people. Certain it is, however, that 
the Tsein-dus marched to revenge his death, and plundered a Kky- 
oung-tha village on the Chittagong frontier in May last. Endeavours 
are now being made to recover the Khgoung-tha prisoners from the 
Tsein-dus. On the death of Leng-kung, his tribe dispersed ; his 
imbecile brother will not be able to keep the people together, and they 
will probably become incorporated in other tribes. 


I abstract from various Tables furnished to me by the author of the 
above interesting report — returns, as follow, showing the high progressive 
prosperity of Arakan within the few past years : — 


The Revenues of Arakan were, 


In 1832-33, 






Rupees. 
... 2,18,509 

1833-31, 






... 2,80,301 

1831-35, 






... 3,10,108 

1835-30, 






... 2,87,010 

1830-37, 






... 3,20,293 

1837-38, 






... 3,35,731 

1838-39, 






... 3,80,287 

1839-40, 






... 3,79,809 

1810-41, 






... 79,097 


Since 1837-38, taxes on forest produce, huts, boats, houses, sugar presses, 
handicraftsmen, bachelors, &c. &c. (which prevailed as part of the ancient 
revenue system of Arakan,) had been abolished to the extent of 07,319 
rupees a-year; the beneficial effect of this measure is shewn in the en- 
hanced revenue, and trade of the province. In 1834-3.5, the number of 
square-rigged vessels which cleared out from Akyab was 140; in 1840-41, 
it was 709 ; in the first named year the tonnage was 10,000 tons ; in the last 
noted 82,111 tons. In 1831-35, rice to the extent of 4,25,040 maunds, 
valued at rupees 1,73,030 was exported from Akyab. The rice exports 
in 1840-41, were from the same port 20,54,298 maunds, and their value 
rupees 11,42,187. I have returns for the intermediate and some preceding 
years, but give these as years of fair comparison. A 
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Table of Proportional Logarithms . Bg Captain Robert 

SlIORTRKDE. 

The accompanying is a Table of Proportional Logarithms, which I 
have lately constructed with a view to diminish their size, and at the 
same time considerably extend their use. 

Proportional Logarithms are commonly arranged in vertical columns 
of (iO each, and the construction is such, that the larger the Logarithm 
the less is the corresponding quantity. I have never been able to 
perceive any great benefit resulting from such a system, but often I 
have felt much inconvenience from the want of an arrangement analo- 
gous to that of Tables of common Logarithms. 

The present is a specimen of what I conceive to be the most conve- 
nient form of Table. The Logarithms here given are the arithmetical 
complements of those in common use,* so that they increase along with 
the quantities to which they belong, and the arrangement is such, as to 
retain the advantages of the decimal as well as the sexagesimal subdi- 
vision. The Table was intended primarily to facilitate the finding of 
proportional parts for minutes and seconds, in a set of Tables in which 
the quantities were tabulated for every 10, and it was immediately 
obvious, that it would serve equally for seconds and decimals when the 
quantities are tabulated, as in Hutton’s Tables, to every minute, and 
generally for any quantities whose subdivisions are by 6, 60, or 600, &c. 

The column marked ' " contains minutes and even ten seconds from 
1 to 9' .SO. The col. marked N contains jjtli of the seconds in the 
former; the odd integers being found in the head line of the Table 
exactly as in Tables of Common Logarithms. The column marked 
common difference , gives the mean value at the middle of the line 
opposite which it stands : and beyond this are proportional parts for 
the decimal subdivisions of the mean common difference. 

The use of the Table is very simple. The fractional part of 10' or 1' 
being found in the proper column (' " or N, as the case may be) take 
out the corresponding LogarithAi ; to this add the log. opposite the Ta- 
bular Difference found by column* N ; the sum of these is the logarithm 
of a number which found in column N is the proportional part required. 

* It the term Proportional Logarithms be considered as being already definitively 
appropriated otherwise, those here given may be called Co-proportional or Areo-propor- 
tional Logarithms, or Anti-proportional, or Froportial, or Correctional, or any other 
b*rm which may be preferred. 

4 x 
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Example . — The Table Diff. for 10' being 461, required the propor- 
tional part for 4' 10". 

Opposite 4'. 10" (column' ") is the logarithm, 6198 


Opposite 461 column N. is 8855 

The sum is, 5053 


The next less log. in the Table is 5051, corresponding to 192, and 
for the difference 2, the table of proportional parts gives *1, hence the 
whole proportional part is 192*1. 

Required the log. sin. and tan. of 22° 27' 37".3, using Hutton's Tables. 


For 37 '3 Proportional Log. is, .. 7936 j .. .. .. .. 7936 

For 3056 tin' l ab. Dill'. t»i- sin 1\L. 7009 Tab. Dili*, for tun. 3579 P, L. 7756 

N 1*99-6 5005 N 2225 5092 

Log. mu 22° 27 ' — 9 5*1 9236 L tang. 616 151 4 

Log. mii 22° 27' 373' '—95*21 135*6 9*616 3739 


It very often happens, that the correction for 2d difference is omitted, 
though it may be sufficiently large to affect the result. To make this 
correction as little troublesome as may be, I have prefixed a set of de- 
cimal factors, which multiplied by the second difference will give the 
correction to be applied, with a sign opposite to that of the 2d dif- 
ference. For example in Hutton’s Tables, the log. sin. of 22° 27' has a 
2d difference of 3. The coefficient for 2d difference at 37-3 is *1 19, this 
multiplied by 3 is *357 or *4 ; which added to the result above found, 
gives 9*5821136 as the log. sin. of 22° 27' 37".3. 

The Table here given has no indices. The want of them may be 
supplied by the following Rule. When the fractional part of 10' for 
which proportion is required is between 10' and 1' the result is greater 
than ^ of the Tabular Difference, when between 1' and 6" the result 

is between and ft,; of Tab. Diff. 

When the Tab. Diff. is for 1', then between 1' and 6" the result 
is greater than y (J of the Tab. Diff. and similarly in other cases. 


P.S. — In using this Table to find the Logistic Log. for 1 hour, the frac- 
tional interval is to be reduced to decimal of minute, and found in 
column N. ; the Logistic Log. is the arithmetical complement of the 
rithm in the Table. And similarly, if the whole term be 3 hours, 
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reduce as above and divide by 3. Also for 12 hours, reduce to decim; 
of hours and divide by 2 (for 24 hours divide by 4) ; the qualiti* 
being thus brought into tenths of hours, col. N. will serve as befon 
the arithmetical complement of the Tabular Log. being the Proportion! 
Log. of the usual sort, to which apply if need be, the proper index. 

ll. S. 
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Memorandum on Surma Cotton . By II. Piddington, Esq. 

A very fine silky cotton having been sent to the Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society, Mr. Torrens, with some other productions from Kho- 
rassan, I find on reference to the Transactions of the Agricultural Society, 
that it is well known in Malwa. Believing it to be of importance that this 
cotton should have a trial under the American experimentalists, I 
have ventured to suggest that seed* should be procured in Malwa, and 
dispatched to Captain Bayles without delay. j* 

It is also of great importance to obtain specimens of the soils in 
which the Nurma cotton is grown in Malwa ; and from the experi- 
mental cotton farms, so as to ascertain their identity, or to see what 
manure may be required. I take the liberty then of subjoining the 
following queries and directions : — 

1. What is the Nurma cotton in Malwa? Is it the common cotton 
of the country ; or a choice sort ? 

2. Does it grow on any common cotton soil ? or are peculiar soils 
and spots sought out for it? 

3. What manure (if any) is used to it? 

4. When sown? How sown ? When harvested ? llow cleared ? 

5. What price does the best sort command ? Where is it exported to, 
if at all ? 

6. Is it an annual cotton r or does it last more than one year? 

7. If it grows on any cotton soil, please to select specimens from a 
couple of the best fields you can find out ; if from any peculiar sort of 
soil, such as red, or white, or black, then form all the sorts. 

8. If from a peculiar soil, a specimen of the surrounding common 
soil of the country w'ould be desirable. 

9. Specimens of the soils should be sent as follows : — 

a. For sending by dav/k-banghy, a large tin wafer-box for each sort 
is the handiest package ; but a larger quantity should be taken to 
furnish samples to Museums, Societies, &c. This may be sent after- 
wards. 


* Seed of Nurma from Herat, procured by mo, is now on its way to Captain Bajlcs. 
t 1 am assuming hero that ho is not acquainted witli it. 
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b. Scrape off two or three inches of the soil with the hand, and 
take your specimen also from the field before any manure has been 
laid on. The soil at two or three inches deep may pretty nearly be called 
surface-soil ; unless, as in rare cases, it changes at this depth. One 
specimen should be taken here and another at eighteen inches deep. 

r. If any rocks or stones are lying about the fields, these should be 
sent separately. The same of those below at eighteen inches or two 
feet deep. 

d. The soil should be dried on a hot- water plate, or in a hot sun, 
that it may not rot the labels. 

c . A label should be inclosed within the box, and it should also be 
numbered, so as to refer to a list. The box should also be marked 
outside in ink or paint, on the side, and lid. 

f If the manure used be any kind of earth or stone, samples of 
it should be sent also. 

10. Inquiry should be made if at the time of ripening any peculiar 
manure is added, as with some of the choice sorts of tobacco. If the 
plants are topped , i. e. the young shoots pinched off, or beaten with 
sticks, or allowed to be eaten down by animals. All these processes 
are used in various parts of the world, (America, the French and 
Spanish Colonies, Persia, &c.) and no doubt influence both the pro- 
ductiveness and the quality of the cotton to a great extent. 


11. Nothing relative to the native methods of culture, irrigation, 
&e. should be overlooked. 

12. Inquire if it is subject to any diseases or insects, which seri- 
ously affect the returns from it. 

13. The amount of return in clean merchantable cotton per biga; if 
a known number of square yards, is of importance; and the average price 
of the best sorts. 

Specimens of the soils are requested for the Museum of Economic 
Ceology now forming ; and shall be glad to afford any assistance in 
the investigation of their qualities which may be desired. 

II. PlDDINGTON. 


Calcutta , 31 st August, 1841. 

P.S. — Since writing this, I learn from Mr. Grant, that the Nurma 
cotton is so highly prized in Malvva, that, the rajahs and great persons 
will wear no garments, but such as are manufactured from it. He 
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adds, that Mr. llruce, now in Bundlccund, cun give every information 
relative to it. 


The Persian name Nurma ft, ( X urn/, “soft/) being applied to a similar 
article both in Khorassan and in Malwah, would seem to go far to induce 
the belief, that the Pathan conquerors of the latter country must have 
introduced this peculiar cotton into the country they subjugated, 'flic fact 
is worth noting, as it is not often that disproof of so positive a character 
can be adduced against the common assertion, — that the Mussulman con- 
querors of India came rather to destroy totally, than to improve by even 
partial means. A 


Report on some Articles of Trade sent by Lieut. Pm stans from 
Khorassan . By II. Pidihxgton, Esq. 

I. Guljuleel . — This is evidently the yellow flower of a plant. It is 
however so broken up, that I could with difficulty pick out a few 
entire flowers for sending to Dr. Wallich, whose severe illness has 
hitherto prevented my obtaining any reply. lie thinks them the flowers 
of a Delphinium. 

It is stated to be used for dyeing green, of course with indigo. 
I find that with the common aluminous mordant, it dyes silk and wool 
a very handsome canary yellow, as per margin ; which with indigo be- 
comes a very good green.* Having but very little of it, I did not ex- 
periment further, because I thought it might be better to send it home. 
The yellow resists coarse soap and water well. 

In sending it, or any future sample home for trials, great care 
should be taken to pack it dry. I found that exposed in paper it ab- 
sorbs moisture very rapidly, and had a slight mouldy smell, so that 
I was obliged to dry and keep it in a stoppered bottle. 

II. Bhoj-ghund . — This is, I think, a new sort of galls. It is wide- 
ly different in shape and appearance from ours, being a small pyriform 
brown capsule, much resembling a miniature dried pear ; it is hol- 
low and empty, the shell being of a gummy elastic consistence, wholly 
differing from the Aleppo gall. 


It has no aflinity to Cotton. 
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As our sample is no doubt a bazar, or even a work-shop sample, we 
may take it to be one at maturity, at least in the best state for use. 

I find that it gives a nearly colourless infusion and a tincture, which 
does not become deeper than of a Lisbon-wine colour. This last is a 
very valuable property in using it as a chemical re-agent, in which 
the dark colour of the tincture of common galls sometimes renders it 
an equivocal test. 

I find, by experiment, that its delicacy is fully equal to that of 
the best Aleppo galls; and the exceeding small portion of extractive 
matter which it contains, will I think render it of much value in 
line dyeing. I have found that it is procurable in the bazars of 
Calcutta, under the name of Pistach-ka-foolf (Pistachio flowers,) and 
that it is brought from the Red Sea and Gulf of Persia by the Arab 
ships, no doubt for the use of fine dyeing operations. This name would 
lead us to suppose, that it was the gall-nut of the Pistachio tree, 
(perhaps of the wild Pistachio? Pistacia terebinthus ?) Its price in 
our bazar is too high to allow it to be used extensively, but this 
is probably, as with many other articles of small consumption, owing to 
the little demand : three rupees per seer was the retail price. Those 
which I obtained were very old, and were worm-eaten. I am looking 
out for some new ones, when I can ascertain the quantities of tannin 
and gallic acid, should we learn upon reference home, that as I suppose, 
they would be valuable in the arts. 

f III. Gum from various trees, principally the Almond. — This gum 
seems to hold a middle place between gum arabic and the com- 
mon cherry-tree gum; and may possibly be of value if well picked, for 
the market value of gums depends very much on this process. It 
softens much in damp weather, but dissolves entirely in cold water, 
having the solution slightly turbid, though quite colourless ; which is a 
great object in the use of gums in dyeing. It should by all means be 
sent home for trial. 

IV. Nurma Cotton . — I had occasion, about a year and a half ago, to 
assert in print, that “ the indigenous cottons of India were very little 
known to us,” and here is an example of the truth of the assertion. 
This is a very beautiful silky cotton, of which I should think very 


* Or Pi.'tuch-ka-fol, Pistachio fruit? 
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highly, and it is sent to us from Khorassan as a novelty. Now I find 
that (vol. iv. p. 218,) in the Transactions of the Agricultural Society, 
is a letter under date 12th April 1837, from J. W.KJrant, Esq. refer- 
ring to this very Nurma Cotton, as having been grown in Maliva from 
time immemorial / It is there compared, in two notes, first to the Sea 
Island, and then to the Upland Georgia. The fact is, that it has the 
silky fibre of the Sea Island, and the woolly adherence to the seed 
of the Upland. It more resembles the fine Manilla cotton, which is 
always worth a shilling a pound, than any other I can compare it to. The 
Manilla cotton has like it, the woolly seed. 

Ours are perfectly fresh, and Dr. Spry has promised me to send 
them to Captain Bayles. I have two plants growing in my garden, but 
I suggest that it may be of much importance to procure a quantity of 
the seed from Malwa, for the Cotton Experiment- farm, with some of 
the soil it is grown upon, and some of these of the best spots for cotton 
about the Cotton Experiment stations. By comparative analysis of 
these, we shall be certain that if it does not succeed, it will be owing 
to climate, and we shall go to work safely as far as soil is concerned. 
I add a separate memorandum, that no time be lost in procuring the 
seed and soil for the approaching season. If samples of the soils are 
sent to me, I shall be glad to give any assistance I can in the matter. 

V. Musagliy Walnut-tree bark. — The use of this at home in dyeing, 
staining of wood, paper, &c. are so well known, that I have not thought 
it worth while to experiment upon it. # 

II. PlDDINCTON. 

Museum , 2 \th August , 1841. 
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Note on the Cervus Elaphus (?) of the Sal Forest of Nepal . Ilodie , 
C. Affinis , nob. By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

Many years ago, I announced the existence of the true Stag of 
Europe in the saul forest of Nepal, upon the strength of a skull and 
horns in my possession, of which I afterwards published an illustra- 
tive sketch in the Journal, giving those of the Sambur or Jarai, and 
of the Baraiya or Elaphotdes , for comparison ; and observing that 
the latter species and Wallichii seemed to form two distinct links 
in the chain of connexion between what H. Smith regarded as typi- 
cal Stags of Europe and of Asia, (Elaphus and Hippelaphus. ) It has 
lately been asserted, however, that I have confounded the common 
Stag of Europe, of which there is alleged to be no analogue in India, 
with C. Wallichii ;* and, again, f that C. Wallichii is really no other 
than that analogue ; there being no grounds for supposing the existence 
of a third spe.cies liker to the Red Deer of Europe than either Wallich’s 
Stag or the Baraiya, which last is pertinaciously called Du Vaucellii> 
despite the explanation afforded long ago in the Journal. I will 
not enter into discussion with my critics : and I must admit that 
I have never been able to obtain, or to see, a second specimen of 
Wallich’s, .or of the true Stag. Neither do I profess to have lately ob- 
tained any new lights as to the leading principle upon which, following 
II. Smith, I distinguished the several species of Cervus , viz. the 
number and position of the antlers, f especially the inferior ones. I 
too, therefore, may still have my doubts, though they are not precisely 
those of my critics ; for I feel satisfied that there is a Stag in India 
distinct from the Sambur or Rusa, from Wallich’s, and from Du 
Vaucel’s, and nearer allied to the Red Deer of Europe than any of 
them; and the accompanying sketch and dimensions will, I think, 

satisfy most persons that such is the fact : — 

• 

* Ogilby, apud Hoyle. 

f Blyth, apud Proc'. Zool. Soc., 1810, p. 79. 
t That is, the basal and median, for the upper are said to be more liable to mutabi- 
lity. The true Stag has three of them (directed forward) on each beam, two of which 
are basal, and the third a median, or royal. Wallich’s has two basal and no median: 
the Baraiya one basal, and no median, but a crown of many snags at the summit, like 
our Red Deer, but like no other Indian Deer : the Sambur and Axis have ouc basal, no 
median, and one subtcrminal antler. 

4 Y 
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Inches . 

Scull . — Extreme length, along the curve, to upper edge 

of foramen magnum, ... ... ... 22\ 

Do. do. to central jut of transverse crest, ... ... 19£ 

The same, by rectilinear measure, like all the measures 

that follow, ... ... ... ... ... ... 17^ 

Symp. maxill. to anteal base of the horn, ... ... 14 

Symph. maxill. to tips of nasals, ... ... ... 

Length of the nasals, ... ... ... ... ... 

Greatest breadth of nasals, ... ... ... ... 2§ 

Length of fro ntals, ... ... .. ... ... 

Greatest width of do., between outer edges of orbits, ... 7^ 

Greatest width between outer edges of molar teeth, ... 4J 
Greatest width of occiput, ... ... ... ... oj 

Greatest depth of do. from mesial point of crest to infe- 
rior edge of condyle of foramen, ... ... ... 4 

Length of the intermaxillaries, ... ... ... ... 

Greatest width between them, ... .. ... ... oj 

Greatest height of scull from frontal crest to inferior, or 
coronal, edge of first molar tooth, ... ... ... 8 

Homs. — Greatest length, along the curve, ... ... o4 

Girth above the burr, ... ... ... ... ... 10J 

Girth between 1st and 2nd basal antlers, ... ... 10 T l 

Greatest divergency between outer terminal snags, ... 47 

Interval between inner terminal snags,... ... ... 26^- 

Length of the basal antler, ... ... ... .. 12 

Length of the median antler, ... ... ... ... 8 

Length of the superior (outer) antler, ... ... ... 10 

Nearest basal interval of the horns, ... ... ... 4 

The spoils above measured belonged to an animal of moderate age, 
being rather young than Ad, as is proved by the distinctness of the 
cranial sutures, and of the coronal processes of the teeth ; and, by 
comparison with the sculls of several mature and large specimens of the 
Sambur or Jarai, I find the scull of the above to exceed them in size in 
the proportion of about an eighth, whilst the horns surpass the fine st 
specimens of those of the Sambur by two-fifths. The scull is further 
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distinguished from that of the Sambur, by greater elevation of the 
frontals, between the bases of the horns, and by a proportionally greater 
dip across the forehead above and between the orbits ; by superior 
saliency of the orbits, and by their more advanced position in relation 
to the entire length of the scull ; by broader nasals, less arched in their 
length; by wider intermaxillaries, leaving a larger nasal cavity; and, 
lastly, by suborbital pits of considerably less size. Of the Baraiya, 
again, the scull and horns, in proportional size, fall fully as much (and 
more) short of the present animal, as do those of the Sambur or conti- 
nental type of Rusa ; and if, in reference to such details as those just 
indicated, although there is more resemblance here than before to our 
subject in the frontal or cerebral portion of the cranium, there is 
even less in the facial portion, which is singularly compressed and 
attenuated. The horns of the Baraiya, by their pale hue and smooth 
surface, as well as by the more forward direction of the basal antler, 
and the greater reclination of the beam, more nearly approach those 
of our animal* than do the horns of the Sambur. But still they differ by 
a vast interval in point of size,* as well as in the technical characters 
of having but one basal snag, no median, and several (four to five) termi- 
nal ones. All three sculls are distinguished by canine teeth ; but they 
have no other similar and literal resemblance. Of Cervus Wallichii 9 
I have no specimen either of the scull or of the horns; but I have a 
clear general recollection of the original specimen in the live state ; 
and, with the utmost allowance for the (supposed) effects of decrepi- 
tude, I cannot perceive any means of thus soundly accounting for the 
deficient royal antler, or for the vast inferiority in size, nor, therefore, 
of identifying Wallichii with our present subject. 

This animal, as it appears to me, very remarkably resembles the 
Stag of Europe in almost all the characters of the scull and of the 
horns, leaving indeed, as distinctive peculiarities, only superior size in 
the horns, f and the simple §ambur-like bifurcation of their tips. 
Greater age might possibly have given to our animal the full crown of 

* The largest horns of the Baraiya I have measured, were but 34 to 36 inches long 
hy the curve : nor arc the largest Sambur horns longer ; whereas the horns of our 
Stag measure no less than 54 in. 

t H. Smith, apud Cuvier, gives the dimensions of the horns of a European Stag that 
were considered enormous; yet they fall short of the size of those of our animal. 
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snags distinguishing the Red Deer of Europe ; and, if so, I should in- 
cline to my old opinion, and regard the difference between the two 
animals as merely a variety. But, on the other hand, the noble horns of 
our present subject seem so fully developed, and his age so far from 
juvenile immaturity, that we may reasonably suppose these horns to 
exhibit the normal form ; and, in that case, the species will be distinct 
from C. Elaphus, and may be called C. Affinis , from its extreme affinity 
thereto. The pedicles are tolerably elevate ; the burrs rather small ; 
the two basal antlers of each beam of equal size, nearly straight, and 
so forward in direction as to overshadow the face to the end of the 
nasals : these basal antlers are larger than the royal, and even than the 
terminal antler, and are put off from the auterior side of the beam, one 
above the other, with an interval of about inches two and a half, the 
beam continuing as thick there as it is close above the burr, where the 
lower antler* divaricates. Having put off these basal snags, the beam 
reclines considerably, and in the style of Axis thirteen inches, and then 
gives off the median snag from the anteal aspect as before, but with a 
more upward direction. A foot higher is the terminal fork, the 
prongs of which radiate laterally and equally from each other, so that 
it is difficult to say which is the beam and which the antler; more 
especially as the inner prong (so to speak) of this fork is the longer, 
though slighter, and the outer one the thicker, though shorter. We 
now leave our “ true Stag of the saul forest,” or Cervus Ajfinisy nob , 
to the discretion of the European Master of Museum and Library. 
Specific character (?) C. Affinis , Stag of India, very closely affined to the 
Red Deer of Europe. Horns very ample, pale, smooth, rounded, having 
two basal antlers and one median directed forwards from each beam, but 
the crown .simply forked as in Rusa and Axis; standing in a natural 
arrangement between Elaplius and Wallickii , but larger than either. 

B. H. Hodgson. 


Nepal, June, 1841. 
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Notes and Observations , in continuation, from Dr. Walker, Madras 
Medical Service , on a tour in H. //. the Nizam's Territories . 

On the evening of the 25th of April I left Chinnore, and reached 
Khummamait on the 3d of last month. 

Until within thirty miles of Worungul, the sandstone remained the 
surface rock, but, at this point, the sienite appeared, with its charac- 
teristic tors and logging stones, and continued so all the way to 
Khummum. The various trees mentioned in former reports were 
seen in abundance, particularly in the sandstone country, the greater 
portion of which is covered by them, forming, in many parts, a dense 
forest. The granitic country, on the other hand, although sufficiently 
well wooded, is, throughout, a much more open country, the tree vege- 
tation being neither so various, nor so luxuriant, as that of the former. 

The Circar of Khummamait, differs in scarcely any of its cultivated 
productions from that of Worungul. The dry grains and legumes 
of both are 'identical, and there is scarcely a variety of rice cultivated 
in the one, that is not grown in the other. Of the garden produce, 
Turmeric alone, ( Curcuma Longa,) would appear to be exclusively 
cultivated at Khummum. 

Mineral productions. — Iron ore, of the kind mentioned in the first 
report, occurs in the neighbourhood of Khummum, even more abun- 
dantly than at Hunnumkoondah. In preparing the iron, the great fault 
observed in the process, is, the little care bestowed in pounding the 
ore ; the workmen, instead of reducing it to a fine powder, as is done 
in Sweden, content themselves by breaking it into pieces about the 
size of a hazel nut. Much additional labour, and an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of fuel, are the consequences of this error. 

The garnet mines of Gopulrowpet, described by Dr. Voysey, are 
situated to the north-east of Khummum, towards the Godavery, distant 
about seventy miles. According to his description, which would appear 
to be found in the alluvium, composed of the debris of a rock of gar- 
netic granite ; specimens are sent of the garnets ; which are mined and 
exported in their rough state to Hydrabad on the Coast, where they 
are cut. 

Animal productions. — A considerable quantity of deer and buffa- 
loe’s horns, the former brought from the jungles, is sent from Khum- 
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mum ; their usual price there being about a pice each ; the wool 
produced is manufactured into cumbuls, which are also exported. The 
demand for hides, for agricultural purposes, in the Circar is quite equal 
to the supply. 

The Mylabris Cichorei, possessing blistering powers superior to 
those of the Spanish dy imported from Europe, is abundant through- 
out the granitic country, from the middle of June till December, and 
may be gathered for about a rupee a pound. 

Vegetable productions. — The Sanseviera Zeylanica, the Ishnia Co - 
danar of the Telingas, and the bowstring hemp of Roxburgh, is a very 
abundant production, both in the Worungul and the Khummum Cir- 
cars. Its useful properties are unknown to the natives, who turn it to 
no account. Dr. Roxburgh proposed the cultivation of this plant for 
the hemp which it affords, and the strength and tenacity of its fibres, 
rivalling, wh'ich if not excelling, those of its congener and closest ally, 
the Phormium Tenax , (New Zealand flax,) render it remarkable that his 
proposal should never have been, as far as I am aware, addpted. It is 
probable, however, that the proneness to nip and rot, when exposed to 
moisture, is common to the fibres of all monocotyledonous plants; should 
such be the case, we must prefer seeking for hemp plants in the exo- 
genous class. In addition to the medicinal plants mentioned in the 
former report, I may here add the Cucumis Colocynthis ] the true 
Colocyntb, the Asclepias Asthmatica , the country Ipecachuana, the Ipo- 
mea Ccerulea , the seeds of which have been proposed by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy as a substitute for Jalap, — all common plants, and also the CcesaU 
jrinia Bonduca , Gentiana Verticil lata, and some other medicinal plants 
less known and appreciated, — as several species of Euphorbia and 
Asclepias , the Aschynomene grandiflora , Pavetta Indica , &c. 

Manufactures , fyc. — Calico printing is practised at Khummum ; but 
it would appear to be a feeble off-set from the art pursued at Mada- 
pollam and Masulipatam, from whence the printers have originally 
come. The printing is confined to two colours, black and red ; the for- 
mer obtained from a mixture of gum, myrobolan, and sulphate of iron ; 
the latter from the root of the Morinda Citrifolia . The printing blocks, 
composed of teak-wood, are procured from Masulipatam, and there is 
little variety or beauty in the patterns ; the cloths printed are usually 
coarse surrhees and handkerchiefs. Hand-fans from the leaf of the 
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Borassus Flabelliformis are manufactured at Khummum, and also a 
coarse kind of toys. Two of the exports from this Circar are rather re- 
markable ; viz. plates from the leaves of the Pallas tree, (Butea Fron- 
dosa ,) which are sent to the Coast, and kingfisher's feathers, which 
are purchased by Burmese agents, to be sent to Ava. 

Having brought to a conclusion all the information I have been 
able to collect, regarding the productions of the three Circars of 
Worungul or Hunnumkoonda, Chinnore or Ramgliur, and Khummum, 
I shall now proceed to give some general observations on the inhabi- 
tants, their conditions and diseases, communications, &c. Although, 
strictly speaking, what follows is applicable to that part of Telingana 
which is included in a triangle having a point on the Purmeetah river, a 
few miles north of Sevoucha, for its apex, and a line drawn from Hydra- 
bad to Khummum for its base, yet the greater number of til! remarks will 
be found applicable to a much more extensive range of that country. 

The natural division of this country is into the sandstone and grani- 
tic. The former is composed of a belt, of various extent, on each 
side of the Godavery, while the latter is the great formation of the 
country. Considering how much the causes that modify or determine 
the character of a people depend on the geological structure of the 
country they inhabit, I think it as well to state this division in limine 9 
as I shall have frequent occasion to refer to it. I regret that I cannot give 
a very accurate account of the breadth or extent of the former, but, in 
the plain which I visited to the south of the Godavery, its depth was 
from twenty to fifty miles from the river, although in many parts it sends 
out processes covering the granite to a much greater distance. 

Inhabitants . — The great majority of inhabitants, perhaps three-fourths 
of the whole, is composed of Telingana peasantry. This class is readily 
known by their spare form, dark complexion, and a certain air of sub- 
jection impressed by their occupation. They appear a contented race, 
with less spirit and enterpriz^e than the Mahratta cultivator, but 
superior to the Bengalee in courage and activity, as is proved by their 
reputation in the ranks of the Madras army. The indifference to 
better their condition, and to rise in the world, common to agriculturists 
in most parts of the world, is fully possessed by the ryots of Telingana. 

Brahmins . — If we are to judge of this puzzling caste by common 
tests, there is much reason, from the striking diversity of feature and 
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complexion, to pronounce the Telingana Brahmins a mixed race. The 
poojarees wear no turbans, and daub their countenances with paint 
to a much greater extent than is the custom to the westward. Many 
Zemindars are Brahmins. 

Aylmas . — This is a caste peculiar to Telingana; they affect for 
themselves a high descent, which however is denied by the other 
castes, who assert that the bhaats (bards) sung them into repute from 
a very humble origin ; they are respected and feared throughout the 
country, as gallant soldiers, and dangerous enemies. They seclude their 
women, a practice in all probability derived from the Moosulmans, 
and which would seem to give countenance to their being but newly 
sprung up. Several of the Khummumait and Worgungul Zemindars 
are of this caste ; they are a well-made, rather a good-looking, set 
of men, very^ond of the chase and of all active exercises. 

Mahomedans . — With the exception of troops, Government employes, 
and a few tradesmen, there is scarcely a Moosulman in the Telingana 
country. I, of course, leave the city of Hydrabad out of the question. 

Bedurs . — This race, or rather tribe, is found chiefly in the Chinnore 
Circar, where they take the place of the Dhurs, and act as a sort of 
Gibeonites to the Brahmins and higher castes. Their chief, it is well 
known, resides at Shorapoor ; they are an industrious, contented class, of 
a darker hue, perhaps, than the Telingana Coombees , but with scarcely 
any other distinguishing mark. 

Goands . — It has been customary to consider this people as the 
aborigines of India : If, by this, it is meant that, as far as records go, 
they have been what they now are, there is little to be objected to the 
term, although one that is less decisive ought, in our ignorance, to be 
applied ; but, if it is assumed from any fancied absolute difference in 
their physical appearance from the inhabitants of the plain or cultivated 
districts, it is positively to be rejected, as leading to error. It is said 
that they area dwarfed, stunted race; buf. an under-fed, oppressed people, 
with limited resources, will become #o in the course of a few genera- 
tions. Their not professing Hindooism is surely, with the history of 
religion before us, no argument that they must be necessarily distinct 
and separate ; nor is their peculiar language (if peculiar it be) a better 
proof. None of the marked distinctions of form, feature, shape 
of head, character of hair, by which different races are characterized, 
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are observed to exist between the Goands and the Telingee cultiva- 
tors. 

The Goands are to be found wherever there are hills and fastnesses, 
but they abound most in the north and east of the Khummum and 
Ramghur Circars ; although a wild uncultivated race that have scarcely 
advanced a step towards civilization, as is shewn by their non-associ- 
ation in villages. The Telinga Goands are not, like the wild tribes 
towards the north, addicted to cannibalism ; good faith and treatment 
render then\ tractable and submissive, and would doubtless turn their 
labour to profit, did circumstances demand it. Dhnrs , the Telinga Dhur , 
is a despised impure creature. Foreign war and domestic dissension, 
which, by conferring intelligence, have given some importance to this 
class in other parts of India, having been wanting in Telingana for 
centuries, the race has remained in its present state of degradation and 
moral slavery. • 

Dwellings . — A Telingana village presents a striking contrast to a 
Mahratta one ; -instead of the close fiat-roofed habitations of the latter, 
huddled together, so as to take up the smallest possible space, the 
greater number of the houses of the former are separate, or, what is 
called, self-contained. The Gurrie in the Mahratta country which in- 
cludes, generally speaking, all the houses of the village, is in Telingana 
a detached fortification of some fifty yards square, composed of 
masonry and mud, seldom having within its enceinte any houses 
save that of the zemindar or village chief. In the granitic country, 
the houses are usually of adhesive earth, of a square or rectangular 
form, smeared often with red earth, and tricked out with bands 
of chunarn, (the sign of comparative comfort and cleanliness within,) 
with pyramidal roofs of palmyra leaves or grass. On some occasions 
the houses are more substantially built, and are tiled ; on others, they 
are mere sheds of palmyra leaves, marking the richer and poorer classes 
as occupants. The Dherwarra, always detached, and always filthy, is 
composed of habitations of the latter class. 

In the sandstone country, the construction of the houses is dif- 
ferent. From the inferior tenacity of the soil it is mostly rejected 
111 building, or, when employed, is mined from the localities where it is 
ferruginous, and more adhesive. Bamboo and wattle are there the 
Principal substitute for clay in the houses, and the strong-holds are con- 
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structed of hewn stone ; the labour required in rendering the last ten- 
able, diminishes in no ordinary degree their number, although it may 
render the few that are constructed more formidable as places of 
defence. 

Food. — The Brahmins of Telingana affect to eat nothing that ever 
was possessed of life, but report attributes to them any thing but a strict 
fulfilment of their profession. Their usual diet consists of rice highly 
seasoned, vegetable curries, cakes flavoured with garlic and asafoetida 
fried in ghee, wheaten bread, &c. ; wi^i the assistance of the ghee, Hour, 
and condiments, they take good care to avoid the evil consequences 
said to arise from an unazotizcd diet. The food of the Zemindars of the 
Coomhee caste, resembles that of the Brahmins, with the addition of 
mutton, fowl, game, &c. The poverty of the cultivators restricts their 
diet to dry grains ; leguminosm being within the reach of few, and 
that only ki particular districts. This arises not from the higher price 
of equal quantities of rice and dry grains, but from the little nourish- 
ment yielded by the latter, rendering it a more expensive article; 
of diet. It is only on occasions of festivals or merry-makings that 
they eat llesh, and (duhee, curdled milk) is also a very common article of 
diet among the poorer classes. The Goands and outcastes, as elsewhere, 
are wholly without scruples as to their diet, rejecting nothing, whether 
animal or vegetable, that can be digested by the stomach, .and which is 
not actually poisonous. 

Drinking the fermented sap of the palmyra tree, often to intoxica- 
tion, is the invariable daily custom of the Telingana peasants. To- 
wards Chinnore and Mahdapore, the palmyra tree is not so common, 
but is then much more detrimental. Matwa spirit, distilled from the 
flowers jof the Jiassiu Latifolia , a common jungle tree, is had very 
cheap, and in consequence is much used. Brahmins are charged 
with partaking of both these forbidden beverages in secret, and perhaps 
with truth, for it would require a more heroic virtue than they are sup- 
posed to be possessed of, to keep them from an indulgence so readily 
procured, and the effects of which, a very ordinary degrtc of caution 
can conceal. Tobacco is used by all classes, being smoked and snuffed. 
Little bhang, or any of its preparations, and less opium, arc consumed 
by the Telingas ; but the Goands indulge, as far as their means will 
permit, in the latter, to which they are much addicted. 
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Diseases. 

Fever. — Fevers, of the intermittent and remittent types, are met with 
throughout the whole country, particularly at the close of the monsoons, 
and for six weeks afterwards; they are not very formidable diseases in 
the open granitic country, but in the neighbourhood of thick jungles* 
their severity is much augmented ; in the sandstone district there is a 
good deal of fever in the course of the monsoon, from the great facility 
with which the soil parts with moisture by evaporation, thereby 
generating malaria ; and here \f, may be remarked, that the superior 
drying quality of the sandstone soil over the granitic, is by no means a 
circumstance favourable to the salubrity of the former. A few days of an 
October’s sun effects its desiccation, and sends up an evaporation loaded 
with impurity, at a time when the malarian influence is at. its height, 
and when the human frame, weakened by the return of heat, is little 
adapted to resist its action. The fevers are then of a sever£, and often 
a fatal character, to which the spirit-drinking of the mass of the inhabi- 
tants contributes in no small degree. 

Spleen . — This disease exists on the banks of the Godavery, after its 
union with the Purneetah river, and all along the banks of the latter. 
At Sevoncha it is particularly severe ; being attributed by the natives to 
drinking the impure water of the rivers, for the great depth before 
water is reached in digging, almost amounts to a preventive to their 
employing any other. 

Cholera . — Compared with other parts of India, cholera cannot be 
said to be a very prevalent, disease in Telingana. For the last eight 
years it has not appeared epidemically, and, on that occasion, it followed 
as a consequence of a severe dearth. It is held in great dread by the in- 
habitants. Leprosy and Elephantiasis, in all their horrid and disgusting 
shapes, are frequently met with. 

Eye complaints . — Diseases affecting the globe of the eye, particularly 
ulcers of the cornea, albugo, and other consequences of ophthalmia 
and cataract, are common, especially in the sandstone districts. From 
what came under my observation, I .should say, that affections of the 
eye appendages are rare. 

Dracunvuhts . — This singular and troublesome disease is met with, in 
a greater or less degree, all over the country. At Chinnore it is less pre- 
valent thdn at Worungul, and at Worungul less than at Khummum, which 
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would appear to be its head- quarters. The natives universally ascribe it 
to the use of well-water, whether in drinking or bathing; although 
their explanation of how this happens is not probably correct, from 
many observations I have made, both here and in the Bombay presi- 
dency, I think their opinion is so far well-founded, that when the 
supply of water is dependent on wells sunk in a decaying rock, whether 
of granitic or trap, in other words in Mohrum , Dracunculus is almost 
certain to exist. There is seldom a body of men who are so similarly 
situated with respect to diet, exercise, clothing, &c. as European 
soldiers, yet I have known one-third of a European Regiment, which 
was iudebted solely to wells for its drinking water, laid up with Guinea 
worm, at the same station with another which used aqueduct water, in 
which there was not above six or eight cases. The situation, too, of the 
Telinga cultivators, in the Circars of Kliummum and Worungul, is re- 
markably alike ; yet for one case of Dracunculus at Worungul, there are 
four at Khummuin, the former deriving their chief supply of water 
from tanks, while the latter depend solely on their wells, •which are sunk 
in a loose rock. The natives allege, that this disease is acquired by 
the germ entering the body while bathing at the wells, and that the 
greater latitude afforded by tanks for washing, diminishes the chances 
of the worm getting access to the body ; but the rare ablution of the 
European soldiery, who are fully as liable as the natives to this disease, 
disproves their manner of accounting for the complaint. 

The native hakeems are, for the most part, Brahmins ; their great stand- 
by in fever is starvation, and were this means of cure used with moder- 
ation, it might be productive of good ; but it is pushed sometimes to 
such an extremity as to cause death from sheer inanition. Opi- 
um is given in Cholera, but from the great nicety required in admi- 
nistering the drug in this disease, I should fancy they did as much 
harm as good with it. They have a proverb for the treatment of Guinea 
worm, “ Ek naroo huzar davas” for. one worm there are a hundred re- 
medies ; which pretty clearly shewsw that the much-vaunted native prac- 
tice in this disease is not so successful as some have represented. 

The Surgery is in the hands of the hujjams , whose universal cure 
would seem to be the actual cautery. I have heard of the operation 
of cataract being performed, but have not had aA opportunity of 
seeing either the operator or his tools. The hakeems have their books 
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of medicine, with the characters written, or rather scratched, on 
palmyra leaves. 

With regard to the most eligible spot for cantoning troops, there are 
several in the granitic country that would answer the purpose, being 
salubrious and well situated for supplies, &c. The following circumstances^ 
when grouped together, point out a locality well adapted for this purpose. 
A red, gritty soil ; the neighbourhood of a clear tank ; and the country 
around open and unbroken. The vicinity of a black granitic hill, adding 
as it does much to the heat of a station, should be avoided: above all, let 
the troops be independent of wells for a supply of water, for besides its 
almost constant bitterness, it will bring on Guinea worm, than which 
no disease can more effectually cripple or render them inefficient. More 
difficulty would be experienced in fixing a locality for this purpose in 
the sandstone country. There is no point, after the junction of the Goda- 
very and Purneetah, that can be regarded as salubrious during the latter 
part of the monsoon, and for weeks after. Madhapore, a village ten 
miles below the Sungum, where a detachment of the Nizam’s troops was 
at one period cantoned, was .found to be very unheidthy at certain times ; 
nor can this excite our surprize, situated as it is between a dense 
jungle, and the slough and ooze of a muddy river. Chinnore, ten miles 
above the Sungum, would seem to promise better, the jungle there 
not being*so dense, the river clearer, of much smaller compass, and at a 
greater distance; while the ground also rises somewhat towards the town. 

The Brahmin village of Muntini, still higher up the Godavery, would 
seem preferable to Chinnore in point of salubrity ; but other considera- 
tions would, in all probability, fix on the latter as the more eligible posi- 
tion of the two, for troops to be stationed. 

Communications . — The road from Masulipatam to Hyderabad skirts 
the Circar of Khummum to the south. It is a good road, although 
liable, as every other in the Peninsula is, to be cut up by flood during 
the monsoon. The red soil ns well fitted for road-making, becoming 
bound and hard when stamped^ or trod upon. The black soil is, as 
elsewhere, less so, but its extent in many parts of Telingana is such, 
that it might in a great measure, be avoided, in the construction 
of roads. With the exception of the one above-mentioned, there 
is no other communication of the kind in Telingana, for it would be a 
misnomer to apply the term to the rude, unmade paths of the 
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country. In the Chinnorc Circar, carts are a very ordinary inode of 
conveyance, and, as timber is abundant, and iron procured at compa- 
ratively a small cost, they are more substantial and better built than 
in many other parts of India. In the other two Circars, carriage bul- 
locks are almost wholly employed, to the exclusion of carts. 

With the exceptions of the Godavery, and the stream sent from the 
Pakhall Lake to the Kistna, there is no permanent running water in 
those parts. The latter, although deep, has scarcely width enough to 
be turned to account as an avenue of commerce ; but the Godavery is, 
with some impediments which would seem removable by art, a naviga- 
ble river*from June till February. I have conversed with more than 
one individual, who has sailed down the river from Chinnore to Bhudra- 
chellum in three days, from which to the sen, at Coringa, no great ob- 
stacle offers itself. Captain Fenwick, late of the Nizam’s service, from 
whom I have derived the greater part of the information respecting the 
Godavery that I have now the honour of communicating, and who had 
ample opportunities of making correct and extensive observations, hav- 
ing frequently sailed down the stream, says, “ From Coringa to Bhudra- 
chcllum the navigation is perfectly free, except that there is a whirlpool, 
or pa pee conduL , not far above Palaverum, at the opening of the narrow 
and tortuous straits of the same name, which wind through a range of 
high hills for more than twelve or fifteen miles, commencing from the 
Nizam's boundary. The river here is generally not more than 300 
yards wide. In some places, I think even less. The mountains rise 
almost perpendicularly from the water's edge, and the depth is many 
fathoms.” 

From Bhudrachellum to Ellapoka, the river is impeded by rocks when 
it is low; but when half full or more, there is difficulty in the navi- 
gation. The same description applies to the rocks marked at Chen- 
tral, Doonurgoovum, and Albaka ; from tin; last point the river, al- 
though quite free, is somewhat shallow, early after the rains. The next 
obstacle is the two whirlpools at Mooknoor, which, when the river is 
full, present a considerable obstacle, but not so when it is moderately 
full, at which time the boatmen, who are very expert, manage to steer 
between them without danger. The passage between Nulumpully and 
Mooknoor is only tedious after the rains, as during the freshes the rocks 
may be sailed over. The last obstacle in the Godavery is just at the 
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junction of the Indarootee. The channel through the rocks, which are 
there high, is very narrow, and pointed ones in it render the passage 
somewhat dangerous. “ Some of these,” adds Captain Fenwick, “ I had 
removed ; the nature of the rock being soft slate.” 

From the junction of the Indarookee to the Purneetah, not a pebble 
is met with, and the Purneetah itself, which contains at least double the 
water of the Godavery at Chinnore, is without impediment of any kind 
up to Coorta. The rocks there and at Dharoor are only formidable 
when the river is low ; above these, there is no obstacle as far as 
Chunchmundcl above Woonc, where the rocks are formidable, if not 
insurmountable obstructions. 

The map of the Godavery and Purneetah accompanying this letter, 
is copied partly from maps procured from the Residency, and partly 
from plans sent by Captain Fenwick, drawn up from his own experi- 
ence. • 

The boats of the Godavery are miserable canoes, hollowed out of 
the trunk of a single teak- tree. Two are often joined together by 
means of a raft of bamboos, particularly for the purpose of ferrying ; 
they are without sails or fixed rudders. 

I cannot conclude these letters without bearing testimony to the 
comfort and happiness which the natives of these districts appear to 
enjoy. The short period I spent in the country could not afford me 
many opportunities of inquiring minutely into the circumstances, or of 
making very extensive observations ; but there are signs of general 
prosperity, particularly in the Circars of Worungul and Khummum, that 
lie who runs may read ; of these I may mention the frequent occurrence 
of silver ornaments among the wives and children of the Coomhees , 
and the rare circumstance of a ruined tank ; nor can I omit to mention 
the kindness of Mr. Wighton, who afforded me every facility and 
assistance in his power, in fulfilling the purpose for which I had been 
sent to the districts. 
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A general Review of the Species of true Stag , or Elaphoid form of 

Cervus , comprising those more immediately related to the Red Deer 

of Europe. By Edward Blyth, Curator of the Museum of the. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Of the various minor groups distinguishable in the great genus of 
the Deer ( Cervus , Lin.), a very obvious one is exemplified by the Eu- 
ropean Stag ( C. . Elaphus , Lin.), or Red Deer of Britain, to which the 
Greek word EAa^o has hitherto been specifically attached ; and it is 
accordingly known as the Elaphine group of Colonel Hamilton Smith, 
or that of the Stags, properly so called. Tt consists of several large, 
powerful, and comparatively long- bodied species, with cylindrical 
antlers ,* bearing many tines or branches, and a short tail surrounded 
by a pale disk. The males of them, and occasionally, I believe, the 
females also, are furnished with upper canine teeth. Their coat is 
more or less harsh, tubular, and spongy, and conceals in winter much 
delicately fine wool; being in the young speckled, or mcnitled, with 
white, as in most, but not all, other Cervi ; which spotting disappears 
with the first shedding of the hair, except, in some, a row along each 
side of the spine, which however are considerably obscured, though 
there is again a tendency in some species to resume the spots in sum- 
mer livery, which is always more or less rufous (as in most other 
Deer), that of winter being generally darker, especially on the neck, 
limbs, and under- parts, and the female being mostly paler than the 
male. The most peculiar character, however, of this group, though it 
nevertheless does not occur in all the species which strictly pertain to 
it, consists in the normal presence of a second basal tine to the antlers 
(vide plate, — fig. 3, b,) which occurs normally in no other species of the 
family : these two basal tines are denominated, in books on “ venerie,” 
the “ brow antler” (a), and the “ bez-antler” (b) ; for the word “ an- 
tler” referred to the principal tines, or branches, and not to the entire 

* In conformity with the practice of some recent naturalists, I apply this term to 
the deciduous horns of the Deer family, as distinguished from those of other horned 
ruminants, which are borne permanently, and have their bony core invested by a 
cuticular or corneous sheath, likewise persistent, after having been (at least the 
softer external layer) once shed in the young animal, and which partly corresponds 
to the velvet , or hairy skin, of a growing Stag’s antler, that withers and shreds oil' 
when the vessels it encloses are obstructed by the final deposition ol‘ bone, forming 
the burr , or basal ring. 
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production, which may be more conveniently distinguished by that ap- 
pellation. A third tine ( c ) is given off midway up the beam, which was 
termed the “royal” antler ; and the ramifying summit of the beam (</), 
was styled the “ crown,” or “ surroyal.” I shall simply designate them as 
the first and second basal tines (a, 6), the medial (c), and the crown ; 
and may remark, that in the European and some other species, the last 
assumes a more characteristic form than in the generality of Wapiti 
Stag’s antlers, (the species represented,) being generally trifid (as 
in fig. 3, d,) with a disposition to subdivide further, more particularly 
shewn by the innermost and hindward of the three coronal prongs that 
issue from a common centre, and which is always longest, imparting a 
lyrate curvature to the entire pair of antlers when viewed in front. 

These noble and picturesque animals are gregarious, and frequent 
extensive moorlands, interspersed with bog and forest, more particu- 
larly on the lower ranges of mountains, where indeed # such tracts 
usually occur. In general, or with some modifications, the habits of 
the British Red Deer may be presumed to illustrate those of all 
the other species ; the gigantic Wapiti, perhaps, differing most in 
its monogamous inclination, which, it may be, the nearly allied Jer- 
rael Stag (C. Wallichii ), of middle Asia, likewise evinces. The 
geographical range of the group extends to both continents, but 
is confined to the northern hemisphere; and, with the sole reported 
exception of the Jerrael, upon the mountainous interior of the Burmese 
territory’, to the northern temperate zone ; with one established excep- 
tion, however, they belong to the eastern continent. 

The American species, denominated the Wapiti ( C. Canadensis , 
Gmelin, C. StronggJoceros f Schreber), or “ Elk” of the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, by whom the true Elk (or Alces of Cmsar) is termed Moose is 

* The frequent mal-appropriation of vernacular names, such as is Here noticed, 
and which is a great deal too much cncouragedby writers on Zoology, leads to continu- 
al misunderstanding and mistakes, of which an instance is now before me, in the des- 
cription of the true Elk, published in the Naturalist’s Library, where an anecdote 
related by Major Long and Mr. Say, jreferring to the Wapiti under its talse name of 
Elk, is assigned to the species properly so called. In South America, the same appel- 
lation, Elk, is bestowed on the Cervus Paludosus ; in India, on the Sambur, C.Hippe - 
laphus ; in the Malayan territories, on the*C. Etjuinus; and tinally, in South Africa, 
the Caffrarian Impoof (a sheath-horned ruminant) is designated Elk , Elatid , or 
Eland-bok. “ Eland” is the Swedish term for the true Elk, and signifies miserable ; in 
allusion, no doubt, to the extremely plaintive and dolorous cry emitted by this 
animal, rather thau to its being subject, as alleged, to frequent fits of epilepsy, 
which has been suggested to have induced the application of such a name. 

o A 
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a great imposing animal, the largest (so far as known) of the whole 
group ; and it would appear to exemplify a subordinate section of the 
Stags, characterized generally by large stature, a heavier and less 
compact build, shorter tail, and enlarged white disk surrounding it ; 
the head borne low and horizontally, with the neck much bowed, as in a 
Camel ; and the crown of the antlers assuming generally a different form 
from that of the others, very seldom trifurcating (so far at least as my ex- 
perience has gone), but the continuation of the beam usually turning 
abruptly backward and downward, and throwing up a series of succes- 
sively diminishing tines, all nearly in a line with each other (vide Plate, 
fig. 4). Of a very considerable number of full grown Wapiti antlers, 
I have seen but one pair whereof the crown decidedly trifurcated (as in 
fig. 3) ; and have remarked that many had the second basal tine longer 
than the first, which however is abnormal, and also that the greater 
number had a snag (fig. 3, e,) near the origin of the two basal tines, 
which is of rare occurrence in the European and what other species 
I have had opportunities of examining. 

The Wapiti stands four feet and three quarters to five feet and 
upwards high at the shoulders, with towering antlers, sometimes above 
five feet in length, though they rarely much exceed four feet ; they 
are often a foot round at base above the burr, and eight inches in the 
beam ; the pair diverging more or less, but sweeping round till they 
converge towards the extremities, as in the genus generally. An 
unusually large male, killed by the hunters attached to the expedition 
of Messrs. Lewis and Clark, was found “ on placing it in its natural 
erect position, to measure five feet and a quarter from point of hoof to 
shoulder but the curve of the body is probably here included, which 
would add some inches to the alleged height of so large a creature. It 
is certain that they do not generally attain to so much as five feet 
high, and the female to more than four feet and a half. The head of the 
male measures fifteen inches from muzzle to base of antler ; the ears 
nine inches ; tail four inches, or, with hair, five ; and from nose to base 
of tail, in a specimen four feet and three quarters high, eight feet 
ten inches. This large species (of which magnificent specimens are 
now living in England, in the Zoological Gardens and elsewhere,) has 
an aspect of much grandeur and stateliness, but is deficient in the 
grace of its European relative ; being considerably more massive and 
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ponderous, with stouter limbs, shorter in proportion, and terminated 
by broader and more ox-like hoofs ; at least the inner hoof of their 
cleft fore-feet (more especially) is much widened. The full grown male, 
in winter more particularly, has a peculiar character in a sort of beard 
pendent from the throat, in aspect not unlike a dewlap ; besides whichj 
as in the European species, the hair is in winter lengthened around the 
neck, only not so coarse as in that animal. The summer hue of both 
sexes is very bright rufous, darker on the head and neck ; and the 
male is seldom without some appearance of the throat beard, though 
his neck becomes quite smooth ; in the course of a few weeks only, 
the tips of the hairs begin to fall off, and the colouring is thus rendered 
nearly similar to that of winter, save that the hues are much less 
finely brought out; at which latter season the Wapiti is clad with long* 
er hair, of a pale lilac-chocolate colour, approaching to whitish in 
fine males, with the limbs, lower part of the neck, and under-parts, 
dark and deep russet brown ; colours which are not so intensely con- 
trasted in the females and younger males. The fawn is but slightly 
men i lied on the sides, and it is remarkable that there is no trace of the 
usual row of large spots on each side of the dorsal line, which alone 
are permanent in the European Stag. Whether the same is observable 
in the young of other species of this group, I have not now the 
means of ascertaining. The general colour of the Wapiti fawn is deep 
rufous brown, fainter on the sides, and still more so on the under-parts, 
(whereas the adults are there darker) ; the face, the neck partly, and im- 
mediately above the hoofs, being much darker; a black line passes a long 
the back, and there is a streak of the same, as usual, over each eye. 
The characteristic expression of its species is strongly marked from the 
first. They do not acquire their full growth under four or flve years 
at least, (like the European Stag) ; but, as in the rest of the genus, can 
propagate at eighteen months old. Mr. Bullock states, that one five years 
of age stood four feet and a half high, and was nine feet in total length. 
These younger Wapiti have more the aspect of the European species, 
and, like the female, shew little trace of the throat-beard, nor have they 
much lengthened hair round the neck. The fully adult female more 
resembles the European hind, than is the case with the mature males 
of these species, with all their distinctive characters fully developed. 
At the same time, I have observed that some European Stags have 
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decidedly more the contour of the Wapiti than others, being lower upon, 
and not so fine in the limbs ; as is well exemplified by two Common 
Stags that were living in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, at the 
time I left London, near the end of April, 1841. 

The full grown Wapiti, like other true Stags, sheds its antlers 
either late in February, or (the majority) during March : in less than 
a month, the new have attained a foot in length, and continue to grow 
with surprising rapidity, at one time, above an inch and a half per day; 
but the growth slackens as they advance towards completion and 
solidify, being not finished before August ; the velvet shreds off in 
September, when the rutting epoch commences, and lasts through the 
following month ; the period of gestation is rather more than eight 
months, (as I was informed at the Zoological Society’s Garden, and not 
so much as nine months, as has been asserted) ; being about the same, 
accordingly) as that of the European hind ; and the young, either one 
or (in the wild state) commonly two in number, and in case of twins 
(which would appear to happen much oftener than in the British Red 
Deer) generally male and female, being accordingly dropped — a few at 
the end of May, but the majority in June. Colonel Smith noticed, that 
the medial and basal tines of the antlers of this species “ seem to be 
instruments of use ; for, with them, when a small dead pine, or a bar 
of a split fence, sixteen or eighteen feet long, lies in their way, they 
will lift and toss it clear over their heads.” Possessing these appendages, 
they make such incidental use of them ; but we are not to suppose 
that their antlers were designed for purposes of this kind. 

The wild Wapiti, notwithstanding its great size, is as timorous as 
any other Deer ; except, as usual, during the rutting excitement, when 
it is dangerous to approach the males. It inhabits the greater part 
of North America, but “ does not extend its range,” according to 
Dr. Richardson, “ further to the north than the 56t.h or 57th degree of 
latitude, nor (in the fur countries) is it found to the eastward of a 
line drawn from the south end of Lake Winnipeg to the Saskatchewan, 
in the 103d degree of longitude, and from thence till it reaches the 
Elk River, in the 111th degree. To the south of Lake Winnipeg, it 
may perhaps extend further to the eastward.” Messrs. Lewis and Clark, 
in their arduous expedition to the source of the Missouri, and thence 
to the shore, of the Pacific, encountered the Wapiti in considerable 
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abundance nearly throughout their route, and pretty high up the moun- 
tains ; and they state it to be “ common in every part of the country, 
as well in the timbered lands as in the plains, though much more 
numerous in the former.” Hunter, in the interesting “ Memoirs” of his 
youth, passed among different (so called) Indian tribes, asserts th^t 
“ they are small, far south, but increase in size in the neighbourhood of 
the mountains.” He also mentions, that they are very large about the 
Columbia. In the States, the distribution eastward of this species is 
limited by the settlements, in the vicinity of which it fast disappears as 
they become populous ; having been extirpated more than a dozen years 
in Illinois,* while Dr. Godman (in 1826) writes, that “ it is still oc- 
casionally found in the remote and thinly settled parts of Pennsylvania, 
but the number is small ; and it is only in the western wilds that they 
occur in considerable herds.”f 

Dr. Richardson describes this species to be “pretty numerous amongst 
the clumps of wood that skirt the plains of the Saskatchewan, where 
they live in -small families of six or seven individuals:” the males, 
according to Dr. Harlan,, attaching themselves to the females, and 
the members of each troop being strongly united. Colonel Smith also 
mentions, that “ they are said to live in small families of six or seven 
individuals, headed by an old male, who is reported to be monoga- 
mous ; the rest, besides the hind, being calves or semi-adults.” I have 
met with no account of the sexes ever herding separately : but Hearne 
asserts, that “ they generally keep in large herds, and, when they find 
plenty of pasture, remain a long time in one place so, also, Umfreville 
relates, of his “ Red Deer,” which is clearly this species, though C . 
Virginianus is often so termed in the States, <s They are very common 
in all parts of the country, and they assemble in herd^; it is not 
unusual to find 500 or 600 of them in a place ; but they are not to 
be met with on the open plains, where the Buffaloes [American 
Bisons^] resort.” The same is noticed in Keating’s “ Narrative of an 

♦ Featherstortehough’s Journal. 

f American NeJtural History. 

% The term Buffalo is often vaguely applied by persons not naturalists, to any 
animal bearing a general resemblance to an Ox, but which is obviously distinct from 
an Ox. Thus, when English graziers talk of having secu a Buffalo, it will generally be 
found that the large or Brahminee breed of Zebus, or Indian humped cattle, is 
intended ; and in North America the Bison of that continent is thus tenned (as above 
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Expedition to the source of St. Peter’s River but Lewis and Clark oc- 
casionally observed them upon the same plains with the Bisons, as in 
page 82 of their work, where it is stated, that “ fifty-two herds of 
Buffalo, and three of Elk [Wapiti] were counted at a single view !” 
I have been informed, however, by a gentleman who has travelled 
much in the western regions of North America, that they never asso- 
ciate with the Bisons, and it is very rarely that both species may be 
seen at one view : though Catesby asserts, that “ they usually accom- 
pany Buffaloes, with which they [did, in his time,] range in the upper 
and remote parts of Carolina, where,” he remarks, “ as well as in the 
other colonies, they are improperly called Elk.” Keating mentions u a 
herd of fifty or sixty Elk,” which some of his people “ approached on 
horse-back, as near as they could, without alarming them, when the 
party dismounted, and crept for about a quarter of a mile on 
their hands • and knees, leading their horses until they came within 
eighty yards, when they all fired, and one of the herd fell. A 
member of the party then mounted his horse, and pursued the 
herd for more than a mile, but his horse was too much alarmed by 
their appearance to be urged on near enough to allow pistol-shot to 
take effect. While in pursuit of them, he observed the Elk in the 
rear would frequently stop to look at him [standing at gaze, as it is 
termed, like all other ruminants]. When in herds they are easily 
overtaken, but when they are alone it is much more difficult. This 
animal is represented, however, as short-winded.”* It is probable 

noticed), which, inhabiting the samo region with thn so-called Indians, is sometimes 
even worse styled — the Indian Buffalo. In India, the word Bison is, in like manner, 
attached to a species which is not a Bison, namely, the Gaour, ( Bos Guurus) ; and 
Capt. Lyon mentions three distinct species of animals inhabiting the mountains to the 
south of Fezzun, all of which he erroneously calls Buffaloes, though two at least of them 
are not even Bovine. Those who write on subjects of Natural History should be 
more definite m their choice of vernacular appellations than has hitherto been custom- 
ary, at least in the English language, and in time such errors may he eradicated ; 
though not before the city of Buffalo , in North America, and the Elk River (so nam- 
ed from the number of Wapiti Stags, not Elks, that are found on its hanks), have per- 
petuated the memory of them in these established denominations. The name Buffalo 
derives from the term Bubalus of the ancients, which was applied to the true Indian 
species ; otherwise, it has been remarked, on the subject of purely fortuitous coinci- 
dences of the kind, a legitimate derivation would have seemed to occur in Bccufa l*eau ! 

* Keating's “Narrative" vol. ii. p. I. “ A large herd of Elk" is also mentioned 
in vol. i., p. 303; and I could cite other instances of lloises being much frightened 
at the sight of these creatures. 
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that the herds of Wapiti are made up by the aggregation of a number 
of distinct families, such as have been already noticed, the individuals 
of which know each other, and keep together ; for this is the case in 
many gregarious animals, and I have observed that, in the common 
Fallow Deer of English Parks, the sexes of which herd separately during 
the summer, particular individuals of the same age occasionally evince 
a friendship for each other, and always feed together, which partiali- 
ty is resumed, by the same individuals, season after season. In like man- 
ner, herds of domestic Oxen commonly separate, or rather resolve into 
pairs ; and the advantage of always stalling such pairs together is duly 
appreciated by English graziers, who find that their cattle are apt to 
pine, and not to fatten well when separated from the companion of their 
choice, in whose presence they appear to derive some consolation for 
the irksomeness of imprisonment. 

The Wapiti Stag feeds much, like the European species, upon grass, 
and in like manner eats the young shoots of willow and poplar, as 
also “ some buds of coniferous trees,” according to Colonel Smith, who, 
from personal observation, adds that “ in summer they feed on aquatic 
plants, which they seek under water, while sheltering themselves in that 
element from the bites of flies.” It is worthy of notice, that the Rein 
Deer Gadfly, according to Captain Franklin, “ infests the Wapiti, but 
not the Moose or Bison ; nor have its larvae ever been found upon the 
Wild Sheep or Goat of the Rocky Mountains, although the Rein Deer 
of those parts are as much tormented by them as those of the coast. 7 '* 
Kalm states, that this species feeds eagerly on the broad-leaved kalmia, 
“which is poisonous to other horned animals;” and Dr. Richardson 
describes them to be “ very fond of the hips of the Rom hlanda , which 
forms much of the underwood in the districts which they frequent. 
IIearne, 7, he continues, “ remarks that they are the most stupid of the 
Deer kind, and frequently make a shrill whistling and quivering noise, 
not very unlike the braying of an Ass. Mr. Drummond, who saw many 
of these Deer in his journeys through the plains of the Saskatchewan, 
informs me, that it does not belly like the Stag of Europe ; and Mons. 
F. Cuvier describes the cry of the male as being prolonged and acute, 
and consisting of the successive sounds of a , o , w, (French,) uttered 


* “ Narrative of Second Expedition, * J p. 189. 
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with so much strength as to offend the ear. The cry of the European 
Stag, when compared to it, is dull and tame, though not deficient in 
strength.’ 1 On one occasion I have remarked a cry, which, though not 
loud, corresponded otherwise with F. Cuvier’s description, from an 
isolated female, which seemed to express ennui , or impatience of soli- 
tude : the only sound I have ever heard the male emit, is a disagreeable 
snuffling noise, expressive of menace, which it often makes during 
the rutting season. Dr. Richardson further adds, after Ilearne, that 
“ the flesh of the Wapiti is coarse, and but little prized by the natives, 
principally on account of its fat being hard like suet, [as, indeed, in all 
other Cervulce , except the Elk.] It seemed to me to want the juiciness 
of venison, and to resemble dry, but small-grained beef. The hide, 
when made into leather, is said not to turn hard after being wet, and, 
in this respect, to excel Moose or Rein Deer leather.”* 

Dr. Godnjan remarks, that “ the Wapiti is shy and retiring. The 
moment the air is tainted with the odour of his enemy, his head is 
raised with energy, his ears rapidly turn in every direction to catch the 
sound, and his large glistening eye expresses the most eager attention. 
Soon as the approaching hunter is fairly descried, the Elk bounds 
along for a few paces, as if trying his strength for flight, stops, turns 
half round, and scans his pursuer with a steady gaze ; then, throwing 
back his lofty antlers, he springs from the ground and advances with 
a velocity that soon leaves the object of his dread far out of sight. In 
the rutting season, however, this animal assumes a more warlike and 
threatening aspect. He is neither so easily put to flight, nor can he 
be approached with impunity, although he may have been wounded. 
Ilis hoofs and horns are then employed with full effect, and the lives 

of men and dogs are endangered by coming within his reach.”* An 

* 

instance of this is recorded by Major Long and Mr. Say, wherein a 
wounded anitaal “ turned furiously upon the foremost of his pursuers, 
who only saved himself by springing into a thicket, which was impassa- 
ble to the Elk, whose enormous antlers becoming' so entangled in 
the vines as to be covered to the tips* he was thus held fast and blind- 
folded, and was despatched without difficulty.” It. can only be 
wondered that such cases are not of much more frequent occurrence. 


* Fauna Americuna-bureulis t and 11 panic's Narrative. 
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' The most nearly allied species to the Wapiti, I conceive to be 
the Jerr&el Stag, ( C . Wallichii , Duvaucel), a splendid Asiatic ani- 
mal, hitherto only known in Europe from the coloured drawing 
transmitted by M. Duvaucel, and published by Mons. F. Cuvier. The 
following particulars are principally taken from a MS. description 
by the late Major-General Ilardwicke, which, together with a bad co- 
loured figure of the individual, I found among his papers deposited in 
the library of the British Museum. It doubtless refers to the identical 
specimen which was seen by Mr. Hodgson, and figured by M. Duvau- 
cel, and the antlers of which are now before me in the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society : these, which are evidently the same as are figured in 
both drawings, I am enabled to state positively belonged to an animal 
in its third year, at which age it would by no means have attained its 
full growth ; and the suggestion of ray esteemed friend, Colonel Hamil- 
t6n Smith, therefore, that it is doubtful whether the specimen was not 
aged, with declining antlers, I venture to negative without any hesita- 
tion. 

This animal, according to General Ilardwicke, stood four feet and a 
quarter high at the shoulder, and from muzzle to base of tail mea- 
sured seven feet and a quarter ; the tail five inches, surrounded by a disk 
nine inches square ; head to vertex one foot five inches, and thence to 
shoulder two feet five inches ; the ear, including its base, eleven inches. 
Hair on the ridge of the neck long, thick, and bushy, standing like a 
mane, and browner than the rest.* The prevalent colour a brownish ash, 
darkest along the dorsal line to the rump- patch, which is pure white, con- 
trasting strongly with a blackish border, that merges without into the 
hue of the rest of the body. The limbs and under- parts are remarkable 
(more particularly as shewn by M. Duvaiicd's figure) for being pale, 
whereas in other Stags these are darker than the body. Lips and chin 
white; the ears large and ovate, with a deep-sheathed base, and co- 
vered with whitish hairs ; and the eyes large and surrounded by a 
whitish circle. The texture of 'the coat appears, from description, to 
resemble that of the Wapiti ; and 'General Ilardwicke states, that the 
animal “ bowed down its neck in 'the manner of a Camel,” i. e . the 
Wapiti, “and, when moving, carried its head very high, bringing the 

* The whiteness of the antlers, as represented by M. Duvaucel, intimates that they 
were then about to be shed, and consequently the season .it which the animal was 
figured, which was probably in the mouth ot February or March. 


<> 11 
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front almost to a horizontal position. It was brought from Mukte- 
nauth, about five weeks journey from the valley of Nepal, in a north- 
westerly direction and the name Cervus Wallichii , I may remark, 
occurs in the interesting list of Mammalia inhabiting the Tcnasserim 
provinces, prepared by the late unfortunate Dr. Heifer;* though this 
alleged identification of the species much requires to be confirmed. 

The pair of antlers in the Society’s collection are rather more than 
two feet long, following the curvature of the beam, five inches and a half 
round above the burr, and five inches immediately above the two basal 
tines ; each possesses these, and one of them has no further subdi- 
vision, while the other throws off what I cannot hesitate in consi- 
dering to be a median tine, or “ royal/' the bifurcation being 1 1 inches 
above the second basal tine, or “ bez.” Mr. Hodgson, therefore, I 
feel satisfied, is incorrect in supposing that the Jerriiel has no median 
tine.f In the Gardens of the Zoological Society, there now exist (or 
did so, when I left England,) a fine pair, male and female, of the noble 
Persian Stag, or Mural , brought from that country, and presented to 
the Society, by Sir John McNeill. At the time of their arrival, the 
male bore his second pair of antlers, (what, however, are usually 
regarded as the first, though the true Stags, unlike the Fallow Deer, 
Axis, &c., develope a small knob, or “ button,” as technically styled, 
the first year) ; this second pair consisted, as usual, of slender branch- 
less beams, termed “brockets,” but the following year (1840) were 
replaced by a pair corresponding to those of the Jerriiel now before 
me, except that the median tine existed in both antlers. In the com- 
mon European Stag, the second basal tine is ordinarily wanting at 
this age, but irregularities of the kind occur in every species : it is 
remarkable that the two basal tines of the young Maral 7 or Persian 
Stag, in the Zoologieal Gardens, were conjoined for a short space 
at base, but it remains to be ascertained whether this be a permanent 
character. In the JerriicTs antlers before me, there is ail interval of 
an inch and a half in one of them, separating the two basal tines, the 
same as is generally noticeable in the European Stag ; while, in the 
Wapiti, this scarcely ever exists. For a figure of the pair, vide 
Plate, fig 7 ; and of those of the Persian species, sketched from 

* Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of lienyal, fur 1838, p. 8‘J7, cl scq. 
f Vide Note to p. 7*21, ante. 
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memory only, though I \onture to affirm not. very inaccurately, 
vide fig. 10. 

I now pass to a consideration of Mr. Hodgson’s C. AJfinis , repre- 
sented in pi. — ; and with all deference to that gentleman, I feel con- 
strained to observe, that I can perceive no reason whatever why his 
animal should not be identified with C. WaUichii y as originally sug- 
gested by Mr. Ogilby, and accepted by myself on a former occasion. 
It appears to me, that Mr. Hodgson’s specimen represents the animal 
in its fourth, or probably fifth, year ; at apparently the former of which 
ages, there is a stuffed specimen of C. Elaphus in the Museum of the 
Zoological Society, with absolutely (so far as I can remember) the 
same flexure, or somewhat abrupt bend upwards about the middle of 
the beam, represented in Mr. Hodgson’s sketch: the youth, or “moderate 
age,” of this naturalist’s specimen is attested, as he justly observes, by 
the condition of the teeth and cranial sutures; and I cannot doubt that, 
with full maturity, this noble species possesses a terminal crown to its 
antlers, assuming, thus, every feature of a typical member of the Ela- 
phine group. 

The Jerrael, probably, extends its range widely over the Chinese 
empire ; and it may be presumed to be the “ great Stag” mentioned 
by geographers upon the ranges of the Altai. Such is indicated in 
Strahlenberg’s work on the northern and eastern parts of Europe and 
Asia, (p. 371, English translation,) as the Irbisch , or great Stag of Si- 
beria, which inhabits that vast region, in addition to the Jsubrisscn , or 
common Stag ; the Suchata , or Elk ; Olen y or Hein Deer ; Cosn, or 
Roe, &c. Whether it be identical with the Kashmir Stag of my 
friend Mr. Vigne, which I think is very likely, that gentleman having 
observed it in summer garb, remaius to be determined. I understand 
that Dr. Falconer considers them distinct, ; and, at the request of Mr. 
Vigne, who furnished Dr. Falconer with some particulars with which 
he has likewise favored me, I leave this Kashmir species to be described 
by the latter eminent naturalist. • I may, however, venture to publish two 
drawings of an antler of the Kashtnir Stag (Plate, — figs. 8, 9,) in the 
collection of Mr. Vigne, the dimensions of which are already published 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1840, p. 72, on the 
occasion of my exhibiting the specimen. This antler measured forty- 
four inches in length, and was eight inches round above the burr ; the 
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general character being intermediate to that of the Wapiti and of the 
European Stag, but agreeing more nearly with the latter in its kind of 
granulated surface. Respecting the great Siberian species, we are 
informed by Pennant, (in his Arctic Zoology, p. 31,) probably on the 
authority of a private communication from his correspondent, Professor 
Pallas, that, “ Stags are totally extirpated in Russia, but abound in 
the mountainous southern tract of Siberia, where they grow to a size 
far superior to what is known in Europe. The height of a grown hind 
is four feet nine inches and a half, its length eight feet, and that 
of its head one foot eight inches and a half,” which is proportionate to 
Mr. Hodgson’s admeasurements of the skull of the male,* and scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to the American Wapiti. I cannot bring myself to 
think that an Elk ( Alces Ceesaris ) is here alluded to; but may mention 
that a fully grown female Elk, which I measured alive in the Zoological 
Gardens, gaye eight feet and a quarter from muzzle to base of tail, 
and stood five feet two inches high at the back ; the apparent eleva- 
tion of its withers consisting of hair only. Its head, measuring over the 
drooping upper lip to the rudimental naked muzzle, gave twenty-six 
inches and a half. 

The ordinary fossil Stag of Europe, currently identified with C. 
EUtphus , is generally about one- fourth larger ill all the dimensions of 
its antlers than the common existing species of the same region, as 
remarked to me, of the fossil specimens found in Switzerland, by my 
friend Professor Schinz, of Zurich ; and this I have equally found to be 
the case in numerous examples obtained from the gravel and peat o^ 
various districts in the British Islands. It would even appear that a 
remnant of this larger race still survives in Hungary, or was in 
existence not many years ago. Of such an animal, it is stated, in a 
German sporting work, ‘Wildungen’s Wiedmann’s Feierabende, (p. 91,) 
that the author “ has to thank Count Erbach-Erbach for the antlers here- 
with carefully figured, (and one of which is copied in the Plate, fig. 11), 
which prove that the Giant Stag is not yet totally extirpated in Europe. 
The animal which bore them was shot by a Wallachian, in the year 
lHlo, on the Imperial Lordship Rewantz, on the Buckowina, and the 
Count received the antlers from a friend who superintends the imperial 


* Vide p. 722, ante. 
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studs in that province, and who assured him, that the specimen by no 
means represented one of the largest of the Stags still found in that 
country, and hoped that he would be able to send one still more 
considerable. The circumference of the burr was eleven inches and a 
quarter, (Rheinland measure,) and of the beam, above the basal tines, 
nine inches and a quarter. Extreme expanse, measured outside, live 
feet, and the innermost tips were three feet and half asunder. 
Length of the right horn, following the curvature, four feet from 
burr to summit.”* The character of these antlers is absolutely that of 
the British Red Deer, but the size equals the Wapiti ; and it is strange 
that so grand a species, for such it must be, should still remain to be 
investigated and described. I am inclined to suspect that to this 
“ Giant Stag” must be referred an extraordinarily fine pair of “ German 
Stag horns,” that have been hung up, as I understand for more than 
thirty years, in front of a cutler’s shop, in Great Turnstile, London. 
These measure forty-one inches over the curvature, and ten inches 
and a quarter round at base, above the burr ; the crown of one, in parti- 
cular, is very fine ; and of numerous other Stag antlers, imported 
from Germany, to be manufactured into knife handles, &c., not any 
approached to these dimensions. The antlers of the common Euro- 
pean Stag, or British Red Deer, seldom exceed three feet in length, 
and are generally under ; and the animal scarcely stands above three 
feet and a half high at the back ; but its general form is more elegant 
than that of any other species of the group with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

( To be continued,) 

Explanation of the Plate . 

Figure 3 represents a Wapiti Stag’s antler, a and b indicating the 
two basal tines or branches, or the “ brow and bez antlers” of writers 
on venerie ; c, the median tine, or “ royal antler and the portion above 
d y dy the “ crown, or sur- royal e, is a mere snag, of very common 
occurrence in this particular species, and not very unfrequently met 
with in the Axine group of Deer, where it is always thus directed 

* For these particulars I am indebted to the kindness of Colonel Hiimilton Smith, 
to whom a copy of the work was presented by the author, who was one of the chief 
observators of the game and forests of the Elector of Hesse. 
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upwards, and not outwards and forwards (like a veritable second basal 
tine, or “ bez”). Neither the second basal nor the median tine ever 
occurs in the Axine or Rusa group, to which the C. Elaphoides may be 
referred, a species wherein (normally) each of the ordinary two coronal 
prongs of the Axine group merely bifurcates , with a tendency to sub- 
divide further ; the C . Elaphoides has, besides, the shorter and thicker 
body of the Axines, and no disk surrounding and ascending above 
the tail, as in the true or Elaphine Stags. Its naked muzzle, also (if 1 
mistake not), is more expanded, as in other Axines. 

Figures 1 to 6 represent some picked antlers of the Wapiti Stag 
(Cervus Canadensis) ; 7, of the young Jerriiel Stag ( C. Wallichii) ; 
8, 9, of the Stag of Kashmir ( C. Wallichii ? ) ; 10, of the young 
Maraf or Persian Stag ; 11, of the great Hungarian Stag ; 12, a singu- 
lar and very abnormal variety of the European Stag. 

Figure 2 ^represents a Wapiti antler, with the basal tines a little 
removed apart, which is very seldom the case in this species, though 
common in C. Elaphus ; fig. 3, represents a trifurcating crown, which 
is also rarely seen iu the Wapiti ; fig. 4, either wants the median tine, or 
has it removed so high up the beam that it appears part of the crown ; 
figs. 8, 9, representing an antler of the Kashmir Stag, scarcely differ 
from fig. 2 ; fig. 10, representing an antler of the young Persian 
species (drawn from memory only, though I pledge its essential cor- 
rectness), is remarkable for having its basal tiues united for a short 
space where they issue forth, and may be compared with fig. 7, illus- 
trating what I consider to be the corresponding age of C. Wallichii ; 
in the northern European Stag ( C '. Elaphus ), and a very nearly allied, 
but larger, fossil congener, the basal tines are even commonly as much 
separated as in fig. 1 1, though typically approximated as in the Wapiti ; 
fig. 12, an abnormal antler of C . Elaphus , wants the second basal 
tine, which, however, is not unusual in young animals of this species, 
and presents a strangely ramifying crown ; the specimen is in the 
British Museum. 





Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

(Wednesday Evening , U* September, 1841. ) 

The Honorable Sir E. Ryan, in the Chair. 

Henry Walker, Esq. Bengal Medical Service, and Fletcher Hay 4 *, Esq. G2ml 
Kegt. N. I., Assistant Governor General's Agent., Saugor, proposed at the last Meeting, « 
were ballotted for, and duly elected, to whom the necessary communications of their 
election and rules of the Society for guidance, were ordered to be forwarded. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as Members, viz : — 

The Honorable A. Amos, Esq. by the Honorable President, seconded by the 
Honorable H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

lioiiEKT Barlow, Esq. C. S. by the Honorable H. T. Prinsep, Esq. seconded by 
the Honorable President. 

C. G. Mansel, Esq. C. S. by the Honorable President, seconded by the Secretary. 

Library and Museum. 

ttnnks t red red for the Lihrmij of the Asiatic Society, for Urn Meeting on the 1*/ September , l Ml. 

Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Budhists, by U. B. Hodgson. 
Esq. Scrampore. 1811, 1 vol. 

Discourse touching the Spanish Monarchy, London, 1651, 8vo. I vol. 

Calcutta Christian Observer, September 1811, New Senes, vol. ‘2d, No. ‘21, pamph. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History, May 1811, No. 43, London, ditto. 

Calcutta Monthly Journal, July 1811, ditto. 

Report on the Statistics of Western Australia, in 1810, Perth, Western Australia, 
1811, ditto. 

Oriental Chi is ti an Spectator, July 1841, Bombay, vol. 2d, No. 7, ditto. 

Hammer Purgstall’s Palkncr Klee Wien, 1840, 1 vol. 

Read the following report of the Officiating Curator for the month of August last : — 
H. Torrens, Esq. 

Secretary , Asiatic Society. 

Sir,— For the month of August l regret to say that illness and debility, during ten 
or twelve days, have prevented my doing much that I had in view previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Bhtli, who may now be daily expected. 

Geological, Miner alogical, and Paleontological Departments.— We have received 
here from Government several limestones from Cachar, with other specimens, collected 
by Lieut. Big uk, Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General on the N. E. 
Frontier, with their analysis as limestones by Captain* Tkemenhkkke. I find, how'ever, 
that they are of much higher interest than as mere limestones ; for three if not four out 
of eight contain organic remains ! I have not been able to identify the localities, which 
1 believe to be farther to the Northward^ind Eastward than Dr. M'Clelland’s valu- 
able discoveries in that quarter, being from Cachar, (the Mukir range,) but the fact is 
important, if only as corroborating or connecting other discoveries. 

We have also from Government a continuation of the collections made by Dr. 
Walker iu the Chinnoor Sircar, Nizam’s territory : consisting of shale, coal, argil- 
laceous limestone, sandstone, anthracite, &c. &e ; with a map of the Godavery from 
Chanda to below Mungapett, 'hewing the site of the coal, & c. &c. I have, I fear, 
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omitted to mention, in the July Report, the presentation of a copy of Mr. Ta&sin’s 
large map of Bengal, by Government. 

The printers are, 1 grieve to say, as dilatory as ever. 1 have only been able to 
obtain one proof, a day or two ago, for the whole month. 

Osteological . — The skeleton of one of the samurs is in preparation. 

Ornithological and Mammalogical. — Nothing new to report. 

Botanical . — I have the pleasure to add here to my former report on our Lichens, 
that we have obtained a second, purple colour from the Society’s Himalaya specimens ; 
being No. 9, marked in my paper as an “ orange crimson.” 1 look with confidence to a 
third, if not a fourth, which, out of 19 sorts, will be a rich harvest. It appears that 
some months are required for the change from crimson to purple, as in the prepara- 
tion of archil and cudbear in Europe. 

We are also in this department indebted to Government for a valuable collection 
of gums, hemp, wax, silk, &e., from the Nizam’s territories. I have handed to our 
Secretary a note on some articles sent on requisition by him, from Khorasan, ( via 
Sinde, ) by Lieut. Rost a ns, amongst which are a new yellow dye, a new species of gall 
nut, and a very valuable sort of cotton, (the Nurrna cotton,) which I have since found is 
highly prized in Malwa, where it is known by the same name. It is hoped this will 
prove of importance in the hands of Captain Bayi.es anti the American experimen- 
talists. That no time may be lost, a memorandum has been transmitted to Government 
on this subject. 

Museum of Economic Geology . — We have at length'obtained all the new cases from 
our contractors. The original collection sent out by the Court of Directors is ar- 
ranged ; and I have added, from our own neglected stores, a valuable series of silver 
ores from Peru, and the remains of Captain Franklin’s iron ores from Bundlecund, 
with specimens of gold, tin, copper, manganese, lead, &c. which can be fully spared ; 
and are, in fact, utterly useless and lost as now lying dispersed, while here they 
form objects of both interest and utility, as being specimens of, or incitements to 
search for, our Indian resources, placed where they can be properly exhibited and 
studied. 

The Donations to the Museum have been sis follow : — 


Scull and horns (imperfect) of Ccrvus Muntjack, ^ 

(Barking Deer,) from the Tippcrah Hills J 

The Chuudonah Parrot, (Psittacus,) 

A collection of Hocks and Minerals from Arracan, 
to aceompuny a paper presented al the last 

Meeting, 

Hocks and Minerals, from Cachar and the Naga 

territory 

Hocks and Minerals, collected by Dr. Walkei, Ni- 
zam’s territory, ........ 

A collection of Gums, Hemp, Wax, Silk, &c. from 

the Nizam’s territory 

Mr. Tassin’s large Map of Bengal, &c., 


W. A Peacock, Esq. 

Mr. L. Swaries. 

Js. Hyland, Esq. 

L*. Bigge, Asst. Agent G. (J 
N. E. Frontier. 

Government. 

Government. 


.... Government. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very obediently, 

11. PlDDINUTON. 


Museum, Ut September, lb 11. 
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Head report on some Articles of Trade sent from Khorasan by Lieut. Postans, and a 
memorandum on Nurma Cotton, by the Officiating Curator. [Inserted in the present 
number, j # 

Head the following letter of 31st August last from the Officiating Curator, reporting 
result of his examination of Lieut. Bigge’s specimens. 

11. Tokrens, Esq. 

Secretary , Asiatic Society. 

Sir, — Upon examining Lieut. Bigge’s specimens, which illness had prevented my 
doing earlier, l find three out of four of his limestones contain organic remains, and 
these l should say marine ! 

This is of very great importance as a geological fact, as it carries L)r. M’Clelland’s 
discoveries much farther to the Eastward. At all events, a quantity of these specimens 
would be most highly desirable, both for the Museum, and for the Museum of the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, say three or four maunds weight of as many sorts 
of them as can be procured, so as to enable European geologists to compare with their 
collections. 

You can then, doubtless, recommend this to the attention of Government, and 
through that channel ho will probably pay more attention to the recommendation 
than if simply from the Society, which I fear is not in the best credit with collectors, 
of late years. • Yours very faithfully, 

31a/ August, 1841. II. Piddington. 

P.S. — These are the specimens sent us from the Government Secretariat, with 
Captain Trjemenheerl’s analysis, who seems quite to have overlooked the locality, 
for he notices them only as limestones ! 

Head letter, No. 127 1, of 1 2th August last, from Mr. Secretary Bi shby, forwarding 
30 copies of the Cochin-Chinese Dictionary and Vocabulary for distribution 

Resolved—' That 25 copies of the Dictionary be forwarded to Messrs. W. H. At len 
and Co. of London, with instructions to distribute them to the learned Societies and 
individuals Europe, agreeably to the wish of the Government, and that live copies 
be retained for the use of the Library of the Society. 

■ Read a letter. No. 792, of the 25th August last, from Mr. Secretary Bi shby, intima- 
ting the authority to the Coal Committee to make over a package received from the 
Court of Directors, containing specimens of copper ore, exhibiting the various stages 
of its reduction, for deposit in the Museum of Economic Geology. 

Several specimens of snakes, minerals*, &c. were presented b> Lieut. M. Kjttob, 
accompanied with the following letter froift that Officer 

To H. Torrens, Esq. 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

My dear Torrens, — I had hoped to have been able to have attended the Society’s 
meeting this evening, and have presented the few specimens of snakes and minerals, 

f> c 
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&c. as per annexed memo, which I now send, but a relapse of fever prevents me. I 
regret that I should not have been able to have brought a liner and more extensive 
collection, but there are reasons for it, which the least mentioned the better. 

1 would beg to invite the attention of any member versed in mineralogy to the 
minerals; they belong to the iron formation of the Kcunjhur Mountains, and appear 
uncommon. 

The fish is, I fancy, a nondescript species of carp, it is a stone-sucker like the loach, 
and has like feeders or appendages to the mouth; it is like the “kalabansc,” which is also 
a stone-sucker, but it differs m size, colour, and the shape of the mouth in particular; it 
is sometimes caught as high as 2| to 3 seers in weight. The specimen from which the 
drawing was taken was about l* seer or more. I have never seen this in any other river 
but the Brahmen’s, which abounds in fish, and this is the second nondescript fish 
I have found in that river. 

The squirrel is quite destroyed; it has lost three inches of its tail, which quantum 
was of a pale slate colour. I believe the animal to be full grown, as there is a consi- 
derable variety of the tribe in the Keunjliur Mountains; perhaps this specimen is 
sufficiently perfect to admit of being properly described by Cantor or M'Clelland, to 
whom it is my wish that all the specimens be sent, for examination and nomenclature. 
The snakes must go to Cantor. There arc several which are well known. 1 brought 
them merely to increase the stock, to enable the Society to furnish duplicates to other 
Museums. The birds’ eggs are damaged ; they will do in the room of better specimens. 

The book 1 send, I consider to be a curiosity. 

Yours siiicercl), 

Camji tt*, Ia* September, 1811. M. Kitiok 


Mnierah 

Three specimens from the iron formation of the Kcunjhur Mountain*,, 

Two Ditto of serpentine and one green quartz (?) from Juspoor. 

Ditto of an elegant squirrel, Keunjhur hills. 

Ditto 6 snakes, and a kind of scorpion, also lizard, Kcunjhur and Mohurbhunj 
jungles. 

Ditto broken, and of a hawk, called in Iiindoostan “ Luzzur.” 

An unfinished drawing of a fish caught in the Brahmen’s river, believed to be a 
nondescript. 

An ancient work in one volume, with manuscript marginal notes, entitled *« A Dis- 
course touching the Spanish Monarchy,” translated from the Latin edition by Campa- 
nklla, a Spanish monk, in the 16th century, printed in 1654. 

A war-cap adorned with human hair, and a crest of the tail hair of the elephant, 
worn by the chiefs of the Naga tribes, together With some Naga spears and swords, wen* 
presented by Mr. Mii.nk, late in the employ of the Assam Tea Company. 

The Secretary noticed the safe arrival of the taxidermist, who had been sent to 
Chybassa, and placed under Lieut. S. Tickeli., in pursuance of the plans the Society 
have in view, of placing taxidermists throughout the country, for the preparation of 
objects collected by Members, who take an interest in the subject. 

For the presentations and contributions, the thanks of the Society were accorded. 
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At a Special Meeting held, on the 2\th September 1841 , of the Com - 
mittee of Papers — 

The Hon'blc Sir E. Kyan, in the Chair. 

Head letter from Mr. fl. Piddington of 9th September 1841, reporting that on 
the 6th idem he had delivered over charge of his departments of the Museum of * 
the Asiatic Society to Mr. E. Bi.yth. 

Head the following correspondence with that gentleman : — 

To EnwAiio Blyth, Eso. 

Snt, — As you have now taken charge of the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, in your quality of Curator of that Museum, I am directed by the Honorable tho 
President to address you, for the purpose of pointing out those particular points to which 
the Society would wish you to give your firtt and most earnest attention. 

2. The Hon. the President in writing to Professor Wilson regarding the qualifica- 

tions of a Curator for the Society, (a reference which resulted in procuring lor the 
Society the advantage of your service,) made use of the following terms, in specifying 
what was required. 9 

“We think the office should be tilled by a person who can give to the Museum his 
principal attention, and be in attendance from 11 to 4 p. m. The Salary is 250 Bs. 

<i month. As to duties, we require monthly reports on the state of the Museum. We 
do not allow specimens to bn remoyed from the M useum. Our Museum has, in fact, two 
departments. The Oriental Antiquities, Numismatics, &c. &e. we must leave to our 
Oriental Secretary, — but as to every thing connected with Natural History in our Muse- 
um, we look to our Curator, — all this is specified in a paper in our Journal, or rather in 
the minutes of the Proceedings of the Society for December 1839, when the question 
was fully considered.” 

3. The Hon. the President has desired me to enter the above at length for conveni- 
ence of reference, although well aware that you must, in all probability, have already 

perused the passage in the original letter to Professor Wilson, before completing 
your arrangement with the Professor on the part of the Society. 

4 The paper referred to, as containing a detailed statement of the Curator’s duties, 
you have doubtless also seen. 1 append it (as published in No. 96, Asiatic Society's 
Journal, December 1839, p. 1060.), for readier reference. 

5. “The first object of the Society,” — it is there stated — “in remodeling its Mu- 
seum, should be to form a grand collection of minerals and fossils, illustrative of the 
Geology, Geography, and Palaeontology of our British Indian possessions ” — This great 
object it is the anxious and earnest desire of the Society to see carried out ; and with the 
Museum of Economic Geology now a<Ued to our own, and the very large, butstill much 
disordered collections belonging to the Society, it is beli^yed that opportunities exist 
of forming the basis, at any rate, of a groat Mineralogieal and Geological Collection, 
useful in every and all respects to the scientific Student, the Miner, or the Agricul- 
turist. 

C. The lion, the President is most anxious to know, what course you propose to adopt 
in carrying out the design of the Society. The late officiating Curator, during the 
‘'hort period of his holding the office, has, as you will observe, done much towards the 
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classification of many of the superb collections belonging to the Society. His patience 
ami energy have led to the recovery of many specimens supposed to have been lost, 
and to the restoration of more than one collection, such as Dr. Geuaiid's, from the 
Himalaya, unique in raiity and value. 

7. The lion, the President does not doubt but that your ability and scientific know- 
ledge will be steadily directed towards carrying out the gehcral objects of the Society, 
but being specially interested, as in possession of the wishes of that body, upon the im- 
portant question above noted, and being led to believe moreover that a different branch 
of science is that to which you arc from habit and inclination most ready to devote your 
principal attention, he has directed me to request that you will oblige him by stating 
how far you consider yourself qualified to undertake the main duties of the Curatorship, 
(as stated in the accompanying paper,) including the charge, conduct, and advance- 
ment of the formation of the Museum of Economic Geology. 

8. I am desired to observe, that the Society of which you are Curator, has always m 
view the interests, in the first instance, of India, as respects the elucidation of her 
natural phamomcna, the development of her resources, and the advancement of know- 
ledge in all branches of science whereby this country may be benefited. The Society 
works therefore for itself, and not subordinately to any other body whatsoever. The 
first fruits of all labour by its Members, or its Office-bearers are due to it ; the subse- 
quent results are of course available for general uses. 

9. I am directed to request that you will favor the Hon. the President with a reply 
at your earl) convenience, and have the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

II. To K KEN >5, 

Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

To i hk Secke r a a y oi the Asiatic Sm ieti 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication, detailing the objects 
which it is the desire of the Asiatic Society should more prominently engage, my at- 
tention, ill endeavouring to fulfil the duties of Curator to their Museum; and 1 fully 
trust that, with the great facilities afforded me in maturing what acquaintance I alrea- 
dy possess relative to the multitudinous and highly diversified objects of investigation 
committed to my charge, I shall, in reasonable time, be able to afford entire satisfaction 
to the Society, by carrying out their wishes in every department, which falls within the 
scope of my duties to investigate. 

When, however, it is remembered that these duties comprise various departments 
of the general subject of Natural History, to which in Europe the principle of division 
of labour is applied, and that it is rare to find an individual minutely conversant with 
the details of two or more of these departments, to the extent which I consider neces- 
sary to enable me to discharge efficiently wLat is generally expected from an indi- 
vidual filling the office of Curator to a Museum, I think I may crave some indulgence 
on the part of the Society, if I do not, at the very first, prove alike proficient in every 
one of these several departments, confidently appealing to the experience of any prac- 
tical naturalist, for an acknowledgment of the reasonableness of the pica which I 
have here ventured to offer. 

It is m the Mineral Department, unfortunately, that 1 .un at present less qualified, 
by previous study, to devote my immediate and first labours advantageously for the 
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Society ; but with the opportunities for study which are now before me, and with the 
liberal encouragement and support I may reckon upon receiving, 1 do not fear but that 
1 shall soon render myself competent to discharge that portion of my duty which 
relates to the efficient management of the Museum of (Economic Geology ; this being 
a subject in which I feel the liveliest interest, and with the high importance of which 
1 am deeply and thoroughly impressed. 

In all that relates to the determination of organic forms, recent or fossil, 1 hope to be* 
already able to meet the wishes of the Society, having heretofore more particularly 
devoted myself to this exceedingly comprehensive branch of study, which has found 
me very ample employment in attaining to what information on the subject I at 
present possess. 

With great respect, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms , I am, Sir, 

Calcutta , 22nd September , 1811. Your obedient servant, 

Edward Blyth. 

Resolved, with special reference to the letter from Mr. E. Blyth, that he be put 
in charge of the office of Curator, upon the understanding that the appointment will be 
made permanent, if at the end of twelve months he has qualified himself for carrying out 
the intentions of the Society respecting their Museum, as set forth iiiHhe Proceedings 
of the Society, recorded in the December No. (06) of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1&30. 

Ordered,— That a copy of the foregoing resolution be communicated to Mr. E. 
Blyth. 
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Description of a Persian Astrolabe , submitted to the Asiatic Society 
by Major Pottinger. By J. Middleton, Esq. Principal of the 
Government College at Agra . • 

The Astrolabe, whose name sufficiently expresses the purpose which 
it was originally intended to subserve, seems at first to have been of 
very simple construction, existing of two concentric rings of brass, 
the one revolving within the other, upon pivots fixed in their exterior 
and inner edges respectively. The instrument thus formed, was so 
placed, that its exterior circle coincided with the plane of the meridian ; 
the interim: one was then made to revolve till the shadows of that part 
of the limb, towards the subject of observation, overlapped that of the 
opposite part, when the opening of the rings shewed the meridional 
distance of the luminary. By a different adjustment of this simple 
instrument, the zenith distance of the sun, and hence the latitude of 
the place, could be nearly ascertained. Subsequently, the number of 
rings of which the instrument was composed, was augmented until 
not only the meridian, but also the Equator, the Ecliptic, the Colures, 
&c. were represented, and thus it was when Ptolemy found it, who 
established the principles, and contrived the means, by which to pro- 
ject the whole upon a plane surface ; and to this projection he gave the 
name Planisphere. Of the modification of the Astrolabe the Arabs 
availed themselves, and were enabled by their improvements in science, 
especially in Trigonometry, to raise it to a degree of perfection which 
sufficed, during several centuries, both in Asia and part of Europe, for 
No. 118. New Series, No. 34, 5 d 
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the somewhat unscrupulous scientific purposes of those times. To 
what extent the Astrolabe may be now used by observers in Central 
Asia, I am unable to ascertain ; but among Arab navigators it has given 
place, generally, to the quadrant or sextant, upon which it has conferred 
its name ; the latter being called the Belatee (<jr foreign) Oostur/ab . 
Though but little that is new can be said at the present day on the sub- 
ject of the Astrolabe, about which volumes have already been written, 
yet the one which in this article, I propose to describe, is so superior in 
its kind, and displays a degree of taste and accuracy of execution, which 
we would scarce be prepared to expect from Central Asia, about a 
century and a half ago ;* and it is at. the same time so crowded with 
facts subservient to science, or superstition, that I am inclined to 
believe a short description of it will not be unacceptable. As to the 
plates, I may s;iy generally, that for the Persian names of the planets 
and signs, 1^ have substituted the Greek symbols, which modern times 
have adopted, and have changed for the Arabic numerals, those used 
by ourselves. To this substitution, I have necessarily sacrificed the 
elegance of the original inscription, in which the light and graceful 
forms of the Persian characters are tastefully intertwined with flowers. 
The object I had in view, constrained me to this sacrifice, — and that 
was, to present, in as simple and general a form as possible, an intelli- 
gible view of the instrument. 

The Astrolabe in question was brought from Herat by Major Pot- 
tinger; it consists of a circular piece of brass, about eight inches in 
diameter, and three-fourths of an inch thick, being on one side so hol- 
lowed out, as to contain several plates of brass, upon either side of 
which Planispheres are described, according to the latitudes of the 
principal places of Mahomedan power or veneration. On its upper 
limb is a*triangular piece of brass, not represented in the plate, 
through the apex of which a ring is freely passed, by which, for pur- 
poses of observation, the instrument may be suspended in the vertical. 
The back of the Astrolabe, with exception of the triangular part, above 
mentioned, is represented in Plate I# Fig. a. while the face is partially 
shewn in Plate II. I say partially, because the outer edge of the 


* Note. — The Astrolabe was procured by Major Pottinger from a party, 
who had gotten possession of it on the flight of the original owner from 
Herat, some time previous to the last siege of the town by the Persians. 
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recess, in which the trelliced circle represented by Plate II. revolves, 
is divided into 360°, a mode of graduation well known to the ancients 
I have also refrained from introducing drawings of all the Planispheres; 
since the doing so would have swelled the number of plates to fourteen, 
without, at the same time, disclosing a new truth, or illustrating ail old 
one. 

Premising these general observations, I shall now proceed to more 
particular explanation, throughout which, agreeably to my plan, I 
6hall abstain from introduction of the abstract forms of science. I 
shall also, for greater perspicuity, subdivide my description, and arrange 
it under heads corresponding with the purposes which the instrument 

is intended to serve; viz. those of Astronomy, Astrology, Geography 

and first of its 

Astronomy . — I have already said, that but little new can be addilced 
on the subject of the Astrolabe, and the same remark applies to Arabian 
science generally. The admirable works which the French savans 
have conferred upon the world on the Astronomy of the Ancients, leave 
but meagre gleanings for whoever may follow, especially in respect to 
Arabian astronomy. I shall therefore in the following remarks confine 
myself to a description of the astronomical uses for wiich the instru- 
ment in question was probably intended, and refer such who would 
acquaint themselves with the principles employed in its construction, 
to the “ Astronomie Ancienne” of Delembre.* 

In Plate I, which represents the back of the Astrolabe, the upper 
limb is divided from the left and right ; or, as the Arabs express it, from 
the east and west points, into two equal parts, terminating on the 
highest, or zenith point; these quadrantal arcs are again subdivided 
into ninety equal parts or degrees, “ the use of the limb thus graduated, 
is for observation of the altitudes of celestial bodies, whether for 
ascertainment of the latitude, or of the time. The instrument, it is 
true, might be employed with even greater accuracy for the determi- 
nation of terrestrial heights and* distances, but 1 am not aware that 
the Arabs ever do employ it for sufch purposes ; the manner in which 
the Astrolabe is used, is this : the 4abel, or index, Plate I. Fig. b . is 
fixed upon its back by its axis c, which not only secures it there, but 
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also passing through the centres of the Planisphere discs, together with 
the trelliced plate (Plate II) on the face, binds the whole firmly and com- 
pactly. The observer now suspends the instrument, by holding the 
ring mentioned above in his right hand, the line passing through the 
origin of the graduated arcs t and the centre thus being horizontal, 
while that through their terminus, and at right angles to the former, 
is necessarily vertical. The object to be observed is now made to 
coincide with the plane of the quadrants, and the label is turned 
towards it, until a ray of light pass from it to the eye of the observer, 
through the perforations of two small plates projecting from the label 
near its ends, and at right angles to its length, (Plate I. Fig. b.) The 
arc of the quadrant between the horizontal line and the edge of the 
label, will evidently be the altitude required. There are undoubtedly 
several sources of error, which would render such an instrument unfit 
for the purposes of modern science, but with those for whose use it 
was originally intended, its imperfections would be unimportant. It 
is evident, that in the observation described, the altitude obtained is 
too great by the whole amount of refraction, an error which becomes 
considerable, when the object is near the horizon. I am of opinion, to, 
that the error in reading off the altitude would not be sufficiently 
allowed for, when repeated observations are impracticable, under 5/ 
Another ground of inaccuracy would necessarily be the difficulty, almost 
impossibility, with such an instrument of taking the centre in observa- 
tions of the sun. These errors, springing from different sources, might 
sometimes, it is true, correct each other to a certain extent, but this 
vague probability must, of course, be insufficient to produce confidence 
in the instrument. 

The parallel straight lines on the left of the upper limb are semi- 
almacantheis, or semi-circles of celestial altitude, seen on their edges, 
while the concentric arcs on the right seem to be intended to connect 
those signs which have north declination with those which, in that 
respect correspond with them towards the south ; such a table is 
committed to memory by Asiatic 'astronomers, to which the neat 
arrangement is well suited. > 

Under the central line, and symmetrical with the centre, are two 
rectangles, the one within the other, and whose length is twice their 
breadth. The figures alluded to, are immediately recognizable by 
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terms — horizontal shadow, —vertical shadow,— at their longer and 
shorter sides, respectively. These rectangles are each divided into 
two equal parts by the production of the vertical line above. They 
are next divided on the lower edge from the centre towards the right 
into twelve, and towards the left into seven equal parts. The vertical 
edges are also submitted to similar graduation. The meaning and 
principle of these graduations the next paragraph will explain. 

To the Arab, as to the Hindoo astronomer, the gnomon was an 
important, if not an indispensable auxiliary. Some divide the 
shadow into twelve, others into seven equal parts, according to 
fancy, or the length of the gnomon employed. This scale, whether 
divided into twelve or seven parts, is of the same length as the gno- 
mon itself, and is consequently only capable of measuring altitudes 
within the limits of 0° and 45", or 45° and 90°, according to the 
situation of the plane upon which the gnomon stands. In order to 
compensate for this insufficiency, two gnomons are used, one parallel 
to the horizon, and one vertical to it. At sun rise, it is evident, 
the shadow of the vertical gnomon is indefinite, and is for long after 
incapable of being used as a measure of altitude. Again, at the time 
of sun rise, the shadow of the horizontal gnomon , pointed as it is 
towards the east, is zero, and gradually increases as the sun ascends, 
until he has attained the altitude of 45°, when the shadow reaches 
the limit of its scale, and from that time ceases to be available as 
a measure of altitude. Whilst the shadow of the horizontal gnomon has 
been thus slowly stretching itself, that of the vertical has contracted 
to the further end of its scale, and is now prepared to perform the 
functions for which the other ceases to be qualified ; and the same 
process is repeated, but in an inverse order, till the going down of 
the sun. * 

The scales by which shadow* is measured, are sometimes made five 
times the length of the gnomon , the shadow being then divided into 
sixty and thirty-five equal parts ; but as such a scale could not be laid 
down upon the instrument, without causing embarrassment, or injury 
to its compactness, the following ingenious artifice is resorted to. In 
construction of the Astrolabe, the horizontal scales, just despribed, 
are produced to the right and left respectively, the former being then 
divided into sixty, the latter into thirty-five ^qual parts. This done, 
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the edge of a geometrical rule is passed over the centre of the instru- 
ment and each of the divisions successively, and the points in which 
the same edge cuts the limb are marked ; the numbers corresponding to 
them on the original scale are then affixed, and thus the rectilinear scales 
have been projected into the more convenient fprm of circular ones, 
seen in the exterior demi-annulus of the lower limb. It is plain that, 
by means of these scales and the quadrants of altitude, the height 
of the sun being given, the length of the shadow may be found, and 
reciprocally. 

Having thus described, however imperfectly, the astronomical uses 
of the back of the Astrolabe, I proceed next to its face, which exhibits 
a stereographic projection of the ecliptic on the plane of the equator. 
I shbuld here mention, that Plate V. shews the method of construc- 
tion here employed. If I recollect right, Delembre gives a less ac- 
curate method by which he believed Arabian astronomers effected this 
projection, and on this account I consider this a very accurate and neat 
plate, too important to omit, and by means of which, when fixed over the 
Planispheres by the common axis, yet left free to revolve, many in- 
teresting and useful problems, for which globes are used with us, may 
be readily performed. The numbers on its fancifully formed angular 
points correspond with those of the list of stars, with which this part of 
my description will conclude. On the instrument itself, the names, as 
given in the table, are neatiy engraved ; this the flexibility of the 
Arabic character, and its susceptibility of packing, permitted ; with 
ours, on the contrary, it could scarce be done, and I have therefore 
preferred on that, and other grounds, the method of reference by 
numbers. I believe, observations regarding these stars should more 
properly come under the astrological head ; but as they are used for 
ascertaining the time of the night, &c. and as there is besides some- 
thing very interesting about them, I prefer reversing them from that 
situation. 

Ulug Beg, whose authority we have gi\en for the position of the stars, 
was king of Samarcand, and flourished .in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. He was an eminent astronomer ; and the accuracy with which 
his observations were made, is sufficiently proved by the fact, that on 
making computation from his data, for the present time, I could readi* 
ly discover, with one exception, the stars inscribed on the plate. The 
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learned Hyde, who gives a Latin version of Ulug Beg’s tables, which was 
obligingly lent to me by our worthy Secretary, in his able preface to that 
work, says of the author, “ Inter distractiones animi et repetita regni 
negotia administranda ad subtiliora in scientiis mvestiganda se appli- 
cant. 0 And again quoting a contemporary historian aud panegyrist, 
lie says, “ At celsus iste animus etsi in summo rerum fastigio esset 
constitutus tamen in pulverem mathematicum descendere non dedig- 
natus esset.” This historian, obviously, did not understand that the 
royal astronomer while thus engaged, was but drawing pleasure from 
its purest source, and inscribing his name on the bright heavens, in a 
character which would not soon be forgotten. We are informed by 
Ulug Beg himself, that for the observations, the result of which appear 
in his tables, he caused to be constructed a quadrant of great radius, 
“ cujus radius altitudine Tcrapli Sanctae Sophia; sequaret,” and that the 
latitudes and longitudes of the stars thus obtained, we^e to serve as 
data for future computations, the method of effecting which, he himself 
supplies. 

“ Stellarum loca in tabulis designavimus pro initio anno Ilejyra 841, 
at quovis tempore quis possit stellarum loca inveuire cum singulis sep- 
tuagenis annis solaribus per annum tantum gradum moveantur.” The 
addition of 1° for every 70 years is not quite correct, as the precession 
of the equinoxes is about 1° in 72 years nearly, on the average, since 
the time of Ulug Beg; at present it is l* in 71.66 years. Allowance 
is also to be made for the diminution of the obliquity, a fact which 
appears to have been unknown to ancient astronomers. 
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Astrology . — This is a subject which, I am aware, has but little in- 
terests for us ; yet I should have but unsatisfactorily completed the work 
1 have undertaken, had I passed it over. Among the Mahomedans of 
India, too, so far as my information enables me ter judge, Astrology is 
but little respected ; some of the most intelligent of them, whom I have 
met with, and questioned on the subject, evidently disliked the inquiry ; 
and generally replied to the effect, that there is no power in the crea- 
tion but that of the Deity, and that it is against the religion of a true 
Mussulman to believe in other influences. It is however probable, that 
extreme ignorance on subjects connected with science may have as 
much to do with their disbelief, as rigid piety. What degree of import- 
ance may be at present attached to it in Central Asia, 1 am not aware ; 
if, however I may judge from the care and finish which have been 
bestowed on this part of the Astrolabe, and its completeness, it is son- 
siderable; and I remember Major Pottinger stating, that the instrument 
was chiefly used for Astrological purposes, by the person from whom he 
obtained it. Towards the South West, it appears to have still its hold, 
since Lamartine informs us, in his Travels in Palestine, that on his 
visit to the eccentric Lady Esther Stanhope, he thought he could detect 
the secret of her surprising influence over the lawless tribes of the 
desert, in her enthusiastic belief, and apparent skill, in the sciences of 
Astrology and Palmistry. 

Among the Hindoos it is still implicitly* believed in, and the neces- 
sity which this imposes on those who profess it, of being acquainted 
with the prominent facts of Astronomical science, has served to con- 
tinue down to our times disjecta membra of their ancient system, 
which otherwise, like the rest, would probably have been lost. I shall 
now proceed to explain, what part the Astrological constants engraved 
upon the Astrolabe, (Plate I. Fig. a .) bear in the casting of £f Horoscope, 
be it natal or annual. * 

The interior of the rectangle, about the sides of which, as already 
explained, are distributed the divisions of shadow, as also the four 
interior demi-annuli of the lower limb are entirely devoted to Astro- 
logical purposes. • 

The rectangle contains the celestial Trigons, so called from,their 
positions in the ecliptic occupying the vertices of equilateral triangles, 
together with the Planets which govern them by day, and those 
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which govern them by night. Their influences are expressed in gene- 
ral terms in the margin. Their order in the drawing is, according to 
that of Persian writing, from left to right ,and hence perhaps the fol- 
lowing arrangement will be found more plain : — 
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By the Hindoo distribution, the twelve signs constitute one Trigon, each of the vertical column 

constituting a side. 

The inner demi-annulus contains the lunar mansions ; they are 28 
in number, and extend over the whole ecliptic; each representing, 
pronimately, the space passed over by the moon in one day. Their 
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These mansions occupy a prominent place in the Astrological 
system ; certain actions are to be annually performed, certain to be 
avoided by a person throughout life, according to the mansion in 
which the moon was at the time of his birth. With the Hindoos, each 
mansion is divided inlp four equal parts, to each of which appertains 
exclusively a certain letter or syllable, according to which the name 
of a person born during the occupancy of such portion, has its com- 
mencement determined. For instance, the late Lion of the Punjab 
must have been born while the moon was in the let quarter of the 
15th mansion, as to that alone belongs the letter ^ with which his 
name commences. There are many other attributes 

which they possess, but which it would be tedious and unprofitable to 
mention. The names of Mahomedans are determined by the Koran, as 
the sortes of old were by a reference to Virgil. • 

The next demi-annulus contains the faces or aspects of the planets, 
the nature and importance of which are as follow : — Each planet views 
with full power the sign opposite to that in which he is, if in the 4th 
and 10th signs with one half, or so on. 

The full power of a planet is represented in the plate by the 
number 60, the half by 30, &c. &c. 

The third demi-annulus contains the signs of the Zodiac themselves, 
to which, as will be seen, the others are referred. 

The fourth, and last, is occupied by the hudood , or houses of the 
Planets, which I have termed, not happily I find, “ comparative influ- 
ences;” each sign is divided amongst the Planets. For instance, to 
Jupiter appertains the first six degrees of Aries, and consequently if he 
is within the limits of the first six degrees, he is in his own house ; if 
between the sixth and twelfth degrees, in the house of Venus, and 
so on. • 

When a Horoscope is to be east, a square is first described, and 
divided into twelve compartments as follows : — 
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The arrangement of the signs in this is intended to shew their 
position in the case when T rises at the time, for which celestial 
interpretation is to be made. 

In order t6 the casting of an Annual Horoscope, the following data 
have to be established. 

First . — The master at the time of birth of the changing sign, e. g. 
if Aries rises at that time, the next year at the same hour it will be 
Taurus, and so on. 

Secondly . — The master of the first house for the year. 

Thirdly . — The master of Trigons. 

Fourthly . — The master ,of the sun’s house at the beginning of the 
year, if the year begin during the day, and of that of the moon, if the 
year begin during the night. 

Fifthly . — The master of the first house at. the time of birth, if 
Aries or Scorpio rose at that time ; Mars is the ruling planet if Taurus 
or Libra ; Venus, if Gemini or Virgo ; Mercury, if Cancer ; the Moon, if 
Leo; the Sun, if Sagittarius or Pisces ; Jupiter and Capricoruus or 
Aquarius, if Saturn. ( 

The above observations and computations having been duly made, 
the advantages and disadvantages, to which every planet is subject, 
are represented by numbers. The former are then added, and the 
sum of the latter subtracted from the amount of each. The remain- 
ders are now compared, and the planet which has the greatest remain- 
der is the master of the year, and his influence is then paramount. 

A similar, but far more complex process, is followed in determining 
a natal Horoscope ; but which, as my object is merely to render 
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intelligible the inscriptions on the Astrolabe, it were superfluous here 
to enter into. 

1 shall now take leave of this part of my subject, with the hope, that 
a structure so laboured and unsubstantial, so carefully repaired and 
sustained by selfishness and priestcraft, will at no distant date crumble 
into dust, when the congenial shade of ignorance, which it now enjoys, 
shall have been dissipated by the sunshine of knowledge. 

Geography . — I shall now describe the geographical and devotional 
parts of the instrument. The association of these two subjects in one 
category may at first sight appear singular, but it is none other than what 
the Astrolabe itself exhibits. I have not deemed it necessary to present 
a drawing of that part of the instrument exclusively devoted to these 
subjects, since I feel reluctant to increase the number of the plates 
beyond what is indispensably requisite ; and in the present case, I jiave 
hopes of making myself understood by explanation alone. 

The bottom of the recess in which the Planisphere sTrepose, is di- 
vided by concentric circles, the common centre of which is the reason 
of the recess* into the annuli. The outer of these contains symbols 
indicating the directions, generally expressed, of Mecca, from the places 
named in the annulus next below, and correspond with S. E. for 
South-East, &c. The second contains several of the principal places 
of Mahomedan veneration and power, beginning, of course, with Mecca. 
The third* and fourth are devoted to the. longitudes and latitudes of 
those places respectively, and the fifth is occupied with the azimuths 
of the Kaaba at each of them. The remaining annuli are similarly 
occupied ; and thus by this neat arrangement, fifty of the principal 
Mahomedan cities in Asia, with their absolute and relative positions, 
are e*xhibited at one view. It must be confessed, however, that these 
latitudes and longitudes are, with a few exceptions, undjer the most 
favorable view of them, exceedingly inaccurate, and consequently, 
so are also the azimuths dependent upon them.* Such places as 

* The following is their method of deducing the azimuth from the latitude. Having 
cut off from the meridian, beginning A the zenith, an arc equal to the sum or differ- 
ence of the latitudes, and from the prime«vertical an arc equal to the sum or difference 
of the longitudes, and from the points of sgetion having drawn perpendiculars to the 
arcs ; the point in which these perpendiculars meet is the zenith of Mecca. Then 
having drawn chords to the arcs denoting the distances of the zeniths, and those ex- 
pressing the differences of latitude and longitude, they easily obtained, by Plane Tri- 
gonometry, the azimuth angle. 
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Mecca, Medina, and Ispahan, and a few others, have their latitudes and 
longitudes pretty correctly assigned ; those of inferior note seem to 
have had them very carelessly observed, or perhaps merely guessed. 
I must at the same* time confess my belief that, generally speaking, 
European mathematicians have not done their Arabian predecessors 
full justice, in respect at least to their longitudes ; but that having 
assigned to them a first meridian from which they did not compute, 
they have unintentionally attributed to them errors that sprung from 
themselves. 

The first meridian among the Greeks passed through the “ Fortunate 
Islands,” a meridian which Ptolemy adopted, and from which he made 
his calculations. These islands have been pretty generally believed to 
be the Canary Isles, probably from the circumstance of their lying 
at t t he Western extremity of Europe. I am rather inclined to think, 
however, that the place from which Grecian geometers, (and conse- 
quently their'imitators, the Arabs,) commenced their longitude, was an 
imaginary one, and that therefore, like the Lanca of the Hindoos, 
its position was never satisfactorily ascertained. 

The Fortunate Isles probably owed their origin primarily to the 
fabled Hesperides , and, secondarily, to that copious fertility of inven- 
tion that sprung into existence about the time of Alexander, atid which 
may be traced downwards to that of Columbus himself : an invention 
which filled up the blanks of unexplored regions with mysterious and 
delightful lands, untrodden by the foot of ambition, where the golden 
age still lingered in its bright perfection. Diodorus informs us, that 
the Tyrant Cassander sent one Gohemerus on an exploratory voyage, 
and that he discovered the island of Panchaia, astonishing for its 
wealth, and the innocence of its inhabitants : where the most perfect 
happiness, peace, justice, and voluntary obedience to the laws, had 
flourished for thousands of years; this was indeed a fortunate island, 
and probably the father of our family. Pliny the second informs us, 
that it was in his day believed by some, that the Hesperides still existed 

V 

somewhere in that direction, but that there was much doubt upon 
the subject. He also states indeed, giving his authority, that the 
Fortunate Islands lie under the first meridian. “ Juba de Fortunatis ita 

i 

inquisivit ; sub meridiem positas esse prope occasum a Purpurariis 
dccxxv.m. passuum sic ut ccl supra occasum navigetur: deinde 
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per ccclxxv.m. passuum ortus petatur.” Without doubt, these were the 
Canary Islands, but there is no reason to believe that, by any observa- 
tions of his, the navigator ascertained theip to lie under the first 
meridian ; it is rather to be suspected, indeed, that from their being a 
groiip, and lying in the supposed direction, he assumed them to be 
such. Pomponius Mela also attempts to identify the Fortunate Isles 
with the Canaries, but his description, more minute indeed than that 
of Pliny, is so tainted with incredibilities, as to convince us of the 
little reliance that is to be placed on the observations of those who 
supplied him with information. Some Arabian authors of the twelfth 
century have got over the difficulty of identification, by asserting, that 
the u Fortunate Islands” had been, before their time, submerged. How- 
ever this may be, it may I think be easily shewn, that the first meridian of 
the ancients could not have passed over any part of the Canary Islands. 

In order to ascertain the first meridian, as implied ii*their compu- 
tations, I selected some of the principal places, and thus found it to 
be about 35° £0' to the west of ours, and thus about nearly 6° beyond 
the most remote of the Canary Isles.* 1 Bagdad for instance, according to 
Ulug Beg, in whose authority I have much confidence, lies in 80° E. 
longitude, while its ascertained longitude is with us 44° 30", which gives 
for the first meridian of the Arabs, a position 35° 30" west of ours, or 
about 5° to the west of the Canary Islands, and by the whole amount of 
this difference have the errors of Arabian longitudes been augmented 
where errors existed, and supposed where they were not. Playfair, for 
instance, in the introduction to his Geography, while commenting upon 
their inaccuracies, expresses surprise that they should so far have mis- 
calculated the longitude of the debouchment of the Indus, which if 
he had taken their first meridian in place of the assumed one of the 
Canary Isles, he would have found it pretty exact. 

To our Astrolabe belongs, as already stated, several circular plates 
of brass, upon which are inscribed stereographic projections of the 


* The following computations confirm this statement : — 

Average diff. 


Medina, 

a. Long. 
.... 75° 20" 

E. Long. 
39° V' 

DifF. of Li 
36° 

Damascus, 

.... 72° 

36® 

*36® 

Ispahan, 

.... 86® 40" 

52° 

34® 40" 

Sheraz, 

.... 88° 

52® 45" 

35® 15" 

liussorah, 

.... 84° 

46® 30" 

37° 30" 


35° 53'fc 
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sphere, according .to the latitudes of certain places. Plate III. is a 
representation of one of these, and only differs from the others in 
Polar altitude, or otherwise in the distance of the Pole from the as- 
signed limit of vision, which in such projections, is supposed to lie 
considerably below the horizon : here 24°. t 

It will be seen from an inscription, at the centre of the plate, that 
it is characterised not by its latitude alone, but also by a certain 
measure of time. This was usual among ancient Geometers, who divid- 
ed, arbitrarily, the earth into a certain number of climates by parallels 
to the Equator/ The limits of these climates were determined, either 
by their equinoctial distance, or by the length of their longest day, or, 
as in the case of our Astrolabe, by both. The column of figures rising 
upwards from the margin of the plate towards the Pole, belongs to the 
parallels the latitude, of complements of which are numbered, obliquely, 
from the Equator northward, on both the east and west sides. The 
figures indicating the degrees of longitude, are arranged both ways 
from the meridian to the horizon, and are then continued under the 
Pole on a semi-parallel of latitude. In addition to the meridians and 
parallels of latitude, are two concentric circles parallel to the horizon, 
one above, and the other below it : these are almacanthers of altitude. 
There are also horary circles, with their corresponding. numbers, com- 
mencing with “ first” at the east point, and continuing round the sphere 
to the same point, also numbers commencing from at the west and 
ending with 12 at the east, the reading being backwards. These 
were called by the Arabs direct or reverse hours, for an obvious reason. 
The latter arrangement of the numbers arises, as I apprehend, from 
their being conceived to lie on the side of the sphere opposite to that 
of the former. 

By means of the Planisphere, the moveable plate, (Plate II.) already 
described, and the circles of shadow and of altitude, numerous problems 
regarding latitude and longitude, time, the altitudes of celestial bodies, 
&c. are readily performed. Indeed, they serve pretty generally, in these 
respects, the purposes of our globes, with the great drawback, how- 
ever, that each Planisphere serves only for its own latitude. Hence it 
is, that each Astrolabe has usually, in addition to their finished spheres, 
a model plate; after which others.may be constructed. The represen- 
tation of this ia given in Plate IV. It consists of horizontal arcs des- 
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cribed for the different latitudes marked at their ends, as also the 
Equator, the Tropics, the Solstitial and Equinoctial colures and indica- 
tions, in round numbers of the obliquity of the Ecliptic. On some of 
the Planispheres are drawn, the circles of sirut of circles of the direc- 
tion of the Kaaba ; on the one given it is wanting ; a few of these 
appear on the right of the upper limb, Plate I. Fig. a. one of which is 
marked as the line of prayer for Ispahan. The others are similarly 
marked in the Astrolabe, but I have omitted the names. 

In now taking leave of my subject, 1 have much pleasure in 
acknowledging my obligation to Rajchunder Dutt, an intelligent 
Pundit of Calcutta, now, I believe, employed at the Nepaul Resi- 
dency, for the valuable assistance which he rendered me in decypher- 
ing the inscription ; as also to Pundit Ruttunlal of this place, who 
has supplied me with much astrological information. • 

Agra, September 1UA, 1841. 


Notice of the Marmot of the Himalaya and of Tibet. By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

Resident at the Court of Nepal. 

In the extensive peltry trade carried on between Nepal and Tibet, no 
skin is more commonly met with than thaf of the Marmot, which 1 long 
ago named in my Catalogue, Arctomys llimalayamis , and now beg to 
furnish a summary description, and correct drawing of. 

This animal is from twenty-three to twenty-four inches long from 
snout to vent, and the tail is usually from five to six more. It is a mas- 
sive ahimal, larger than the Indian Hare, with weighty broad head, furnish- 
ed with large eyes, and small, rounded, but apart, ears. 

The neck is short, the body full, the limbs short, and of equal strength 
fore and aft, though the anterior nails be somewhat stouter than the 
posterior. The general structure of the feet, is that of the commoner 
Murines , or Rats, and the digits ag*c cleft to their bases, as in the ordinary 
Rat and Mouse ; but the nails arc rather stouter, and more suited to digging, 
though not at ail typically scansorial* The tail, one-fourth the length of 
the animal, is rather slender and cylindric, ending in a bluff point, an^ not 
having the hair at all more elongated, or more or less full than it is on the 
body. The incisors are very powerful, and the molars are as broad on the 
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crown, as they are high above the gum. Dental formula, incisors ^ molars 
^ The distance between the snout and the fore canthus of the eye is 
greater than that to the base of the ear from the latter ; and so broad is 
the head, that the eyes are lgth inch apart in straight measurement. The 
general colour is a clearly fulvescent catsgrey, much like that of Felis Chaus , 
and fading into pure rufescent yellow below ; the limbs and ears the same, 
but deeper ; and the chaffron and end of the tail, dark brown. The fur is 
close, thick, composed like a cat’s, but rather harsher, and of two sorts, or 
hairy and woolly : the hair, straight, elastic, about 1 \ inch of maximum 
length, and triannulate as to colour from the base, with dusky-brown, 
rufescent-ycllow,' and black ; the last and apical part being the least; the 
w r oolly piles about one inch long, wavy, and void of the black tips ; hands, 
feet, and face, dressed closely in soft hairs only. The following, then, 
may serve for a specific character, perhaps. 

Av.ctomys Ilimalayanus , of a rufescent cat-grey colour above, and pure 
rufous yellow below ; the limbs more saturate ; the bridge of nose and 
end of tail, deep brown ; the tail equal to \ of the length of the animal, 
cylindric and bluff pointed ; the fur close, thick, composed of two sorts, and 
trebly ringed in all the upper parts with dusky, rufescent yellow and 
black ; the wool, without the last ring of the hair ; snout to vent 24 
inches; tail 6 with hair; head 4^; palm (with the nail) 2J ; planta 
(ditto) 3£. 

The habitat of this species is the Himalaya, and Kachar rarely, and very 
commonly the sandy plains of Tibet ; gregarious in large bodies ; live in 
burrows ; hibernate for four months ; have all the confident tameness of the 
Bay Bamboo Rat of Nepal, which they greatly resemble in manners ; so 
that the people say of both, that when approached by men, they never 
think of running away ; but put up their fore-feet .civilly, deprecating the 
intrusion, and, if not heeded, resign themselves at once to captivity. The 
fat of the Marmots is much prized for certain medicinal properties/and is 
used as an unguent in rheumatism and gout. The cured skins are yet 
more valued for dresB, and form an important article of commerce. Many 
come to Cathmandoo, and many more go to the towns of China, in the 
course of trade. 

B. H. Hodgson. 

Nepal, June , 1841. 
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Memorandum on the Organization of a Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy for the North-Western Provinces of British India , to be estab- 
lished at Agra . By Lieut. W. Baird Smith, Bengal Engineers • 

The adequate representation and illustration of those important and 
Characteristics of a extensive departments in the economy of life, in which 
Mum 0r ot^ n Economic principles of the science of Geology are made 
Geology. subservient to the interests or comforts of mankind, 

may with safety be assumed as the chief characteristics of a well- 
organised Museum of Economic Geology. To insure such results, the 
resources not of science alone, but of art also are essential; since while 
the one indicates when general principles are applicable to special 
cases, the other shews how they are to be most effectively applied. 
In devising, therefore, a scheme for the organisation of a new institu- 
tion of this nature, theory and practice must each have its proper 
place assigned to it, and each be illustrated by appropriate means. It 
has been my anxious endeavour to embody these views practically in 
the following details of the system proposed for the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology for the North-Western Provinces of India, and al- 
though it may be long ere the institution attains that completeness in 
its various departments herein specified, it has been considered ad- 
visable in projecting it, to do so on the most effective scale. Slow 
and laborious may be its progress, yet*may it be anticipated that by 
the continual efforts of those interested in its success, even the highest 
point in the scale proposed, will ultimately be attained. 

2. In the investigation of the mineral resources of hitherto unex- 

„ plored districts, it is of the utmost importance to 
Arrangements of 

the department of have a well-defined standard to which the newly 
Mineralogy. discovered products of such regions mpy with readi- 

ness be referred. The basis, therefore, of the M useum in the depart- 
ment of mineralogy, ought, I conceive, to consist of a series of charac- 
teristic specimens of all minerals of established economic importance ; 
and if it were possible to procure such specimens from the localities 
most celebrated for producing them, their value would in some degree 
be increased. The object of this collection being to impart as great 
an amount of information as possible, all its arrangements ouglit to be 
made subservient to this purpose. The specimens should be carefully 
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classified and named, according to an established system of classifi- 
cation and nomenclature, while means ought to be taken to exhibit 
for each those synonymes by which it is so unhappily burdened. I 
feel it a matter of considerable difficulty, from the existing state of 
Mineralogy, both as regards classification and nomenclature, to specify 
which of the many systems that have, from time to time, been propos- 
ed, is likely to prove the most useful. In truth, the many anomalies 
that disfigure even the most highly recommended of our methods of 
arrangement, and the excessive and bewildering multiplication of 
synonymes in mineralogical nomenclature, leave us but the power of 
selecting the least defective of the schemes that have been proposed ; 
so, that in expressing myself in the present instance in favour of the 
Natural History system of Professor Mohs, I would add, that I am fully 
conscipus of its deficiencies, and of the anomalous results it not unfre- 
quently exhibits; but on considertion of its general utility, of its 
extensive adoption as the system of valuable mineralogical works, and 
of schools of instruction, I am disposed to prefer it to the rival chemi- 
cal system of the celebrated Berzelius, the only one that can compete 
with it. Believing, however, that minerals will never be grouped ac- 
cording to the system that actually exists in nature, save by a method 
of classification that, without being rigidly based either upon their 
external physical properties alone, as in that of Mohs, or on some ar- 
bitrary relation of their chemical constituents, as in that of Berzelius, 
takes due cognizance of both classes of characteristics, and forms its 
orders, genera, and species, in accordance with the natural analogies of 
these, I regret much that I have never seen the system recently pro- 
posed by Professor Naumann, of Freyberg, which is based on the pre- 
ceding mixed principle, and which, in the opinion of Mr. Whewell, 
himself a Professor of Mineralogy, is the best hitherto published.* 
Till this system becomes known in India, I would recommend ad- 
herence to that of Mohs, in the classification and nomenclature of the 
mineralogical department of the Museum. 

3. While it is essential to the completeness of the Museum that all 

Metallic minerals minerals of established economic ratio should have 

« 

Coals. place in it, their high commercial and social iin- 


History of Inductive Sciences, vol. iii. p. — 
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portance give a marked pre-eminence to those of the metallic and car- 
bonaceous orders. Both of these ought, accordingly, to be illustrated 
to the greatest extent of detail that circumstances will admit of, and 
specimens of metals, with their various ores, as also of the different 
species of coal, are gf primary importance. The opportunity thus af- 
forded of studying with care those external characters which, by ex- 
perience, have been recognised as the indices of certain properties in 
the minerals exhibiting them, may frequently enable us to pronounce 
an immediate opinion as to the economic importance of newly discover- 
ed members of either of the two orders above alludecl to. Specimens of 
each metal when it occurs native, accompanied by others of its native 
salts and ores, are, 1 therefore conceive, essential to the illustration of 
metallic mineralogy, while specimens of all the varieties of coal, both of 
such as are considered good and bad, are equally essential to that of car- 
bonaceous minerals. As subordinate to the former, specimens of the 
different matrices, whether of rock, gravel, sand, or clay, in which 
metallic minerals occur may be provided, while in the same relation 
to the latter, specimens of the rock, that constitute the coal formation, 
together with their characteristic fossils, would prove most useful. 
Some farther remarks relative to the illustration of these two im- 
portant orders will be made in noticing the mechanical details in 
Metallurgy and Coal Mining; and I would only add as a reason for 
adverting specially to them at present, that there is abundant reason 
to believe, the North-Western Provinces of India afford, both in me- 
tal and coal deposits, fields of the richest character. Metallic minerals 
have long been known, and wrought for commercial purposes through- 
out them, and indications of extensive coal beds have very recently 

t 

been discovered in the Himalayas, so situated, as in the estimation of 
their discoverer, to be of the highest importance to our lately acquired 
right of navigating the Indusf This, indeed, is but one of many 
causes that at present combine to give importance to such researches, 
and to urge upon us, increased activity in their prosecution. The 
most powerful of all these stimulating causes will probably be found 
in the execution* in all likelihqpd at no distant period, of a grand 
line of internal navigation, connecting the remotest limits of these pro- 
vinces, with the central mart of Indian commerce, and promising, from 
the scale on which it has been projected, to admit of such increased 
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facilities of intercourse, as may be expected to awaken to new life the 
commercial energies and enterprise of the valuable districts, through 
which it will pass. 

4. Since it may be* expected that many of those persons willing to 
Requisites for the avail themselves of the existence of the Museum to 
exter^aPcharacters become acquainted with the principles of Economic 
of Minerals. Geology would require information of the most 

elementary character, I consider it would add to the useful effect 
of the Museum, were measures adopted to facilitate the acquisition of 
such knowledge. , As addressing themselves more immediately to our 
senses, the external characters of minerals first claim attention, and 
among these, the high importance of crystalline form, arising from its 
constancy in the same substances, naturally suggests that some mea- 
sures ehould be taken for the illustration both of the general principles 
of Crystallography, and of the manual operations by which these are 
practically applied to the determination of particular bodies. For the 
former object, it would I think be found most useful to have a series 
of model crystalline forms, so arranged, as to exhibit distinctly, those 
varied, yet determinate modifications of certain primary forms, which * 
are found to exist among crystallised bodies in nature ; for the latter 
purpose, goniometers, or instruments for the measurement of angles of 
crystals, both of the common compass and reflective kinds, ought to*be 
provided. Those brilliant optical phenomena exhibited by minerals, 
possessing the property of double refraction, under the influence of 
polarized light, and which furnish us with new means of referring 
these minerals to the systems of crystallisation of* which they may be 
members, require for their display an apparatus of the most simple 
character, consisting only of a few pieces of common glass, and any. 
non-metallic reflecting surface. For the determination of the important 
property of specific gravity, a hydrostatic balance, or properly con- 
structed hydrometer would be essential, while, a small magnet and 
electrometer would be necessary for ascertaining the magnetic or electric 
properties of any mineral under examination. Separation of the most 
important characters is elicited by ,the employment of the blow.pipe 
in the examination of minerals. This therefore, with its necessary 
accompaniments of fluxes, &c. would be required, and with the 
addition of a few minor articles, as files, knives, pincers, &c. would 
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Reason for the at- 
tachment of a chemi- 
cal laboratory to the 
Museum of Econo* 
mic: Geology, North 
Western Provinces, 
ami anticipated be- 
nefits. 


complete the list of requisites, for the determination of the external 
properties of mineral substances. 

5. But these physical properties will not in all cases suffice for the iden- 
tification, still less for the determination of the econo- 
mic value of newly discovered minerals; and were we 
to take cognizance of them alone, we would be led, as 
Mohs has in many instances been, to class together 

substances of the most different nature, on account 
» * 
of their external resemblances. Farther, it has been found, that there 

exists in nature a class of bodies between which the singular quality 
subsists, of being competent to replace each other in compound mi- 
nerals without in the slightest degree affecting the external characters 
of these. Since the class of isomorphous substances is by no means 
limited in number, the necessity of having recourse to the definitive 
test of chemical analysis before deciding on the real nature of any 
mineral presented to us, becomes apparent. The attachment therefore 
of a small, fyut effective chemical laboratory, to a Museum of Econo- 
mic Geology is, I consider, essential to the efficiency of the institution. 
Such a laboratory ought to be fitted up with special reference to 
mineral analysis, and as the apparatus and re-agents required for 
this are not either very extensive or expensive, the necessary outlay 
would, I believe, be amply compensated by the results of its oper- 
ation. It is not merely in the department of mineralogy that its 
aid would be required ; but it will be found, as we advance, that in 
almost every department of Economic Geology the results of analysis 
will prove most important, — important not only in an economical, 
but ajso in a purely scientific point of view. It is to be remembered 
that mineralogy is no more limited to the mere identification and classi- 
fication of minerals than is Astronomy to those of the heavenly bodies, 
or Botany to those of plants. Like*any science it has to do with cduses 
as well as an effect; with laws as well as results, and its true limits 
will only be attained, when to 9 . clear development of physical pro- 
perties, it adds the discovery of those principles of internal organisa- 
tion of which these properties are «nly the visible exponents. An 
element of the first importance towards such discoveries, is a thorough 
acquaintance with the chemical components of mineral substances, so 
that viewed only as a boon to pure science, the application of analysis 


a a 
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to the mineral products of the North-Western Provinces would be 
of the highest order ; and the field is so novel and extensive, that we 
could scarcely fail to develop information at once valuable and inter- 
esting. 

6. From the experience already obtained in the prosecution of min- 

„ ing operations in this country, it appears that one 

Means of illustra- ° 

tin^ processes of Me- main obstacle to their success has arisen from de- 
cal deTail^o^Coal fective knowledge of the practical and working de- 
MlllllI S* tails of such operations. In the arrangements of the 

practical department of the Museum, our efforts ought accordingly 
to be directed to the removal of this deficiency, and measures ought 
to be adopted for procuring, from the best sources, the means of 
illustration required. Primarily, in the case of metallic minerals, 
specimens of the ores of each metal, in the different stages of their 
progress, fropi their original extraction from the matrix to their 
productidll in a state fit for commercial or general purposes, ought to 
be procured, and arranged systematically with every reference to in- 
struction. For the illustration of each process, wherein apparatus or 
machinery is employed, models of these ought, whenever practicable 
to be procured, and on such a scale, as to admit of the exhibition of 
details of construction. Farther, similar models exhibiting the under- 
ground arrangements of the mine, the means of ventilation, whether 
by shafts or machines, of keeping the mines free from water, of con- 
veying and raising to the surface the rough materia), and generally such 
other practical details as it may be possible to represent in this manner, 
would prove most useful. It would, I conceive, be perfectly practica- 
ble for a person familiar with the subject, and with modelling, to 
represent in a single model, the entire series of details now adverted to, 
and although such a model might prove expensive, yet since the 
information to be derived from it, ould be in every respect of more 
practical benefit than that afforded by drawings, or oral or written des- 
criptions, I do not think a complete Museum of Economic Geology 
ought to be without something of the kind. Models of the most ap- 
proved forms of miner's tools would also be most useful ; and since 
blasting with gunpowder is constantly had recourse to in all extensive 
mining operations, the series of tools necessary for that purpose may 
be annexed. Arrangements of a nature similar to those just detailed, 
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would be necessary to the illustration of practical coal mining. In 
reference to this branch of the subject, it may be remarked, that the 
strongest evidence of the necessity of taking effective measures to ex- 
tend an acquaintance with the practical detail! of coal working, may 
be found in nearly .every page of the valuable and interesting report 
of the Coal Committee, and from these documents, the most authentic 
as well as extensive records we possess of Indian mining operations 
it may be learnt, that to deficiency in this respect, combined with 
neglect of proper investigation of the fields themselves, the feeble suc- 
cess of our coal mines is chiefly to be traced. With new fields open- 
ing to us in the North-Western Provinces, it becomes us to follow 
another course, and by taking measures to disseminate practical in- 
formation, and also by careful examinations of the deposits that may 
be discovered, to guarantee, as far as we can, its legitimate return to 
invested capital, and to enterprize its merited rewarj). The survey 
of a newly discovered coal field being conducted either by the sinking 
of shafts, or % as is in every respect superior, by the employment of the 
method of boring, it is advisable to represent the tools and working 
apparatus required for the latter operation in model, as part of the 
illustrations of the department under notice. There would be the 
less difficulty in doing this, since the whole series is in this country, 
and unless recently removed, is, I believe, lodged in the arsenal of Fort 
William. In a former paragraph, the propriety of having a complete 
suite of characteristic specimens of the varieties of coal was alluded to, 
and these, combined with the series of illustrative models, would afford 
a most useful study to individuals desirous, either of prosecuting or 
directing coal-working operations. There are certain subordinate 
points, as for example, the kinds of furnaces best calculated for the dif- 
ferent varieties of coal, the uses to which inferior descriptions of the 
mineral, as those highly impregnated with pyrites, may be put, &c. 
&c. on which information may be conveyed with advantage. Time 
must elapse ere the Museum foj the North-Western Provinces could be 
complete in the practical departments now being noticed; but in a few 
years, provided its objects are energetically pursued, it may be expected 
to become an institution of the highest utility to this part of the country, 
and will I have no doubt, realise the expectations that have been 
formed of it, both in regard to its economic and scientific importance. 
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7* The next department of the Museum, on the arrangements of 
which 1 would make a few remarks, is that of 
th^ 1 department of Architecture and Civil Engineering ; in which are 
c i vil ' Engitfec ri ng'^ included tiie various applications of the rocks com- 
posing the earth's crust, to the.purposes of common 
or hydraulic architecture ; of road-making, in the formation of mortars 
or of cements. Since each of the great systems or series of rocks, 
formed the distinct epochs that have been recognised by geologists 
furnish materials adapted to some of the preceding objects, it would 
be well to place in the Museum, a suite of characteristic specimens of 
the individual rocks composing these systems, arranged according to 
that order of superposition, which has been found to prevail among 
them in nature. It is, however, to be remarked, that those lithological 
characters of rocks, on which their applicability to the purposes of the 
architect and engineer is dependent, vary so much in different loca- 
lities, that although a particular rock may, in one country, be admir- 
ably adapted to such purposes, it by no means follows, that its equi- 
valent in another, must be equally so. Hence, although it would be 
useful in aiding research, to have in the Museum such a collection 
of specimens as I have above averted to, yet in this department our 
chief object should be to procure, with the least possible delay, a col- 
lection of native, not exotic rocks. It is by the investigation of the 
physical and chemical properties of the former, that information avail- 
able for- practical purposes in this country, is to be procured; and 
although comparison of these results with others obtained elsewhere 
would, of course, be interesting, and in time might be instituted, 
it is I consider, of secondary importance. Specimens, therefore, of all 
natural products, employed in the department of Public Works, 
whether as building materials, road materials, or materials for making 
mortars and cements, ought to be procured for the Museum, and their 
properties experimentally investigated. 

Considering the extent to which Public Works are now carried 
on, and the number of intelligent individuals employed upon them, 
it cannot be doubted that a large amount of information, speci- 
ally plating to the department of Economic Geology under no- 
tice, exists in the community; and were the Museum established, 
it would prove the means of concentrating this for general bene- 
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fit and use. In process of time, when specimens and information 
had accumulated to such an extent, that the resources of the 
different districts whence they had been procured were duly re- 
presented by them, it would be practicable to construct a map of 
these Provinces, from which would be gathered at once, the extent of 
means available for Public Works in any given localities, and much 
aid afforded to officers deputed to conduct such works, U> whom the 
districts might be unknown. Beyond the simple facts of rocks having 
been extensively used as materials for different purposes in our Public 
Works, and having in several instances been found .most useful, we 
possess no farther information regarding them. No definite details of 
their physical or chemical properties, of their power of cohesion, adhe- 
sion or absorption ; of their mineral characters, geological relations or 
component, parts have ever been furnished, and till we know something 
of these, we can form but very indefinite estimates of thj real economic 
value of any materials we may have at command. To accumulate 
information qn the points just mentioned, and to encourage farther 
investigation, so that the sites of new materials may be discovered, will 
be regarded as objects of higher moment, when it is borne in mind, how 
intimately the agriculture, and consequently the revenue of these 
provinces is dependant on the facilities, with which works for the 
purpose of irrigation can be executed, and how extensively the 
materials alluded to, are employed in the execution of these works. In 
like manner, the interests of trade afford a motive for encouraging 
investigations, relative to the materials for the construction of roads, 
so that viewed generally, the prosperity of the country is intimately 
connected with the effective illustration of this department of the* 
Museum. The properties possessed by sandstones, limestones, or 
dolomites, fit them best for the purposes of building, and those possessed 
by rocks of igneous origin, as trap, or basalt, for road-making; hence 
both classes become of economic importance, and ought to have place 
in the Museum. For the illustration of the mortars and cement, 
specimens of the materials employed in their formation, from the pure 
limestone, to the impure, argillaceous kunker, together with models 
of the best forms of kilns for burning,# and of mills for crushing, 
ought to be provided, and would, I think, complete this department of 
the Museum. 
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8. The importance of the department of agriculture in the Economic 

A . Geology of the North-Western Provinces is so 

Arrangements of 

the department of great, that we can scarcely be too anxious to in- 
Agricu turu aube its effective illustration and development. 

Under it may be included investigations of, the geological rela- 
tions, the chemical composition, and the capabilities of different soils, 
of the influence exerted upon these by waters of irrigation, natural and 
artificial, and of the nature and effects of the application of varieties of 
mineral manure. To illustrate the geological relations of the soils of 
these provinces, specimens of the rocks that may be found to underlie 
them, and from which their mineral constituents may have been 
derived, ought to be procured for the Museum. There are of course 
many localities, as the great alluvial districts, and the valleys of the 
great rivers of India, the soils of which can be referred to no particu- 
lar derivative ^rocks, but which have been derived from many sources, 
yet where such rocks do occur, a most intimate relation necessarily 
subsists between them and the soils to which their disintegration, 
by natural causes, has given origin. It is this relation which gives 
so much of their value to the geological maps of districts, and render 
them of so much utility to the scientific agriculturist. From those 
localities, therefore, in which particular kinds of soils may be observed, 
specimens of the soil itself, of the underlying rock or stratum, and 
also of the sub-soil, or portion intervening between the soil and rock, 
and exhibiting the gradual transition from the one to the other, ought 
to be forwarded to the Museum, and there systematically arranged. 
As in the previous department of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
•so in this, materials would so accumulate in process of time, as to make 
it possible to construct a map, exhibiting the distribution of soils in the 
North- Western Provinces, a work at once interesting and useful. Since 
the staple vegetable products of this*country are common to it, and to 
many distant parts of the earth's surface, it would be of the highest 
interest and importance, to be enabled to compare the soils sustaining 
them here, with those from whicti they may there be produced. 
Hence these specimens of such soils from n tracts producing articles 
similar to our own, ought to be obtained to as great an extent as may 
be practicable. The analysis of these might be expected to yield us 
information as to the peculiar principles on which their adaptation to 
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particular products was dependent, and might suggest experimental 
inquiries as to the improvements of our native soils, the results of which 
could scarcely fail to influence beneficially the general interests of the 
country. It is to be remarked, that as certain* portions of a soil are 
withdrawn from it for the sustenance of the products reared upon it, 
so its analysis, to afford the most useful results, ought, 1 conceive, to be 
made both before the seed was sown, and after the harvest had been 
reaped. The results of simple analysis, however, although most im- 
portant, are by no means the sole requisites for enabling us to com- 
pare soils, the fertility and adaptations of these being the effects of 
many conjoint causes ; as the physical aspect, the atmospheric relations 
of temperature, moisture, exposure of the districts from which they 
may be obtained, and also the nature of the deposits from, or the 
chemical constituents of, the waters employed to irrigate them* In 
illustration of this last mentioned point, it would I thirst be advisable, 
that specimens of soils from districts in the North-Western Provinces 
should be accompanied by others of the waters of irrigation, whether 
derived from springs, rivers, wells, tanks, or artificial canals and water- 
courses. An experimentaf investigation of them, both as regards the 
matter held in simple mechanical suspension, or in chemical solution 
by them, would always furnish us with most interesting information, 
and in some instances, might enable us to detect the source either of 
the peculiar fertility or sterility of the" soils in certain localities. 
Specimens of the various kinds of mineral manures employed in this 
country, and also in other countries, from which it may be possible to 
procure them, together with those of soils to which they may have 
been a applied with success, would complete, I think, the illustrations of 
this department of the Museum ; and on being subjected to the same 
process of analysis as in the preceding instances, might be expected to 
add, in an important measure, tcf the information previously collected. 
It will be observed how essential the aid of the chemical laboratory 
recommended in a former paragraph, is to the effective illustration of 
this department, since without ]f, those researches which promise to 
cast light upon the principles by which the practical operations of 
agriculture are influenced could never be undertaken ; nor cou|d we 
ever expect to replace the empirical rules, by which agriculturists are 
now guided, and often guided wrong, by general laws induced from 
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carefully observed phenomena, the only sure foundation on which the 
philosophy of agriculture can be reared. 

9. Since the earths, alumina and silica, constitute the basis of all 
descriptions of Pottery, from the common earthen, 
th o^iepaxtmen t* of ware vessel to the Porcelain .vase, the rough ma- 
Mani/tacturcs. GlasS terials such manufactures will be found when- 
ever silicious and aluminous rocks prevail. These 
are by far the mostextensively diffused in nature, and there are indeed 
but few rocks into which the earths above mentioned do not enter in 
greater or less proportions. From the circumstance, however, that the 
simple minerals composing rocks of the granitic and felspathic classes 
furnish silica and alumina, both in greater abundance and more 
purity than usual, it is from them that materials are most frequently 
procured for the higher descriptions of Pottery, as Porcelain and 
China-wares. c Thus, the celebrated Kaolin, or Porcelain earth of the 
Chinese, is simply a result of the disintegration of granitic rocks, and 
has been found abundantly in Southern India, where these largely 
prevail, while for the use of the Staffordshire Potteries, immense quan- 
tities of Scotch and Welsh granites and felspars are imported. From 
the geographical extent of the North-Western Provinces, it may be ex- 
pected, that rocks of the classes above adverted to, will be found in many 
localities, and from these specimens of the rocks themselves, and of the 
result of their disintegration ought to be forwarded to the Museum, 
where an investigation of their properties would be made. But it is not 
to the mere exhibition of the materials best adapted for manufactures 
in the different varieties of Pottery, or to the diffusion of information 
relative to these alone, that this department of the Museum oughjt to 
be confined. If we desire to raise the standard of our Indian Pottery 
manufactures, we must endeavour not only to supply good materials 
and improved processes of manipulation, but also to correct and elevate 
the taste , by which the use of these is to be regulated. To effect 
these objects, measures ought to be taken to procure for the illustra- 
tion of this department, specimens fipm our English Potteries, exhi- 
biting each successive process in the formation of articles in Porcelain 
or Stpne-ware, from the first appearance of the rough material, to its 
production in a state fit for use or ornament. Accompanying these, 
should it be practicable to obtain them, ought to be model representa- 
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tions of the apparatus or machinery employed in preparing the mate- 
rial in any of the processes alluded to. Examples also of the varieties 
of manufacture, selected with the view of their being presented to 
native workmen as models for imitation, ought also, I conceive, to be 
procured for this department ; in the higher* and ornamental descrip, 
tions of Pottery such specimens ought, of course, to be chosen as may 
be distinguished for beauty of design, both in relation to form and em- 
bellishment, so that the purest models may be presented for study, and 
some perception of the truly chaste and beautiful infused, if possible, 
into the native mind. I would only add on this subject, that the 
specimens of Indian Pottery exhibited in the decorations of native 
temples and palaces, display such an extent of knowledge in the simple 
process of manufacture, and in the nature and methods of applying 
colouring materials, as to encourage the belief, that were the standard 
of taste corrected and refined, this improvement would Jbe rapid and 
important. A series of illustrations of our manufactures in Glass, 
similar to ths^t recommended for those in Pottery, might be expected 
to call attention to a departments industry, for which the requisite 
materials exist in abundance in these Provinces ; but which I believe 
has hitherto been followed only to a most limited extent. 

10. Intimately associated with the preceding, as furnishing to the 
Porcelain painter or Glass stainer, the materials 
thfTepartacnt of re( I uired for the completion of his designs, is the 
and Dyes 1>igments department of Mineral Pigments. This however is 
by no means limited to manufactures, it extends also 
to the arts, and to the more common applications of painting, for both 
of whjch it furnishes some of the most important colours required. It 
is only necessary at present to refer, as examples, to the chromates of 
iron and lead, the various ores of cobalt and manganese, hi Porcelain 
painting, and different departments in glass manufacture ; to the pure 
and impure bi-sulphurets of mercury or Vermillion and cinnabar ; to 
the arseniates of sulphur, or red gmd yellow orpiment, in the arts ; and 
to the sulphate, blue and green carbonates of copper, the colcothar or 
oxide of iron, sulphate of zinc, in the more common varieties of paint- 
ing. There is farther, a large class of colouring materials derived from 
combinations of the foregoing, and others in various proportions, as 
smalt, from the mixture of the ores of cobalt with silica and potassa, 

5 it 
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red, yellow, and green colours from that of the chromate of iron with 
oxides of other metals. For the illustration of the department of 
mineral pigments, specimens, therefore, of the various simple pigments, 
found in nature, arid the compound ones formed by art, ought to be 
procured. When attention has been attracted .to this branch of the 
subject, we may anticipate the development of information relative 
to native colouring materials and inodes of applying them, that could 
not fail to prove both interesting and useful. With the department 
under notice, I have associated that of mineral dyes, because many 
minerals included in the one, belong also to the other. A similar 
series of illustrations would be requisite for the dyes as for the pig. 
ments, and similar results might be anticipated from their investigation 
as employed in native manufactures. 

li. Under this department of the Economic Geology of a country, 
Department of JUi- are included the different kinds of mineral springs 
ncral Springs. or waters that may be found in it. These are im- 
portant, not only as holding in suspension or combination certain 
mineral products applicable to economical purposes, but also in their 
scientific relations, and especially in their connection with the geologi- 
cal structure of the district in which they may be found. The occur- 
rence of mineral springs is almost invariably characteristic of the 
action of disturbing forces, and it is in those districts, where such forces 
have been most active, that they are found in the greatest abundance. 
When they are thermal as well as mineral, their interest in a scienti- 
fic point of view, is much increased ; and I may remark, it would be an 
important contribution to the materials already collected for the in- 
vestigation of the subject of interior terrestrial temperature, were the 
thermal conditions of such springs of this class as either have been', 
or may, yel be discovered in India, investigated with care, and in 
detail. In the department undei" notice, are also included those 
springs of petroleum, naphtha, or the im purer bituminous products 
which have already been found in several parts of India, and which 
we may hope to find in the North-Western Provinces also, when the 
Himalayan coal fields have beenjnore thoroughly examined. Spe. 
eimens of all mineral springs, whether bituminous, chalybeate, sul- 
phureous, alkaline, saline, or Acidulous, that may be discovered in these 
provinces, ought to be forwarded to the Museum, where they would 
be examined, and their economic value ascertained. 
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12. It is unnecessary for me to do more than simply to allude 
Department of Mi- to the department of Mineral Medicines. It has, I 
neral Medicines. believe, in common with the other branches of the 
Materia Medica of India, been carefully investigated by a Govern- 
ment Committee, and it may therefore be concluded,- that little diffi- 
culty will be found in obtaining such information, as may enable us to 
illustrate, by specimens, the resources of the North-Western Provinces 
in this useful and interesting department of the Museum. 

13. There are other instances besides those to which specific allusion 
has now been made, in which geological principles dr mineral sub- 
stances, are made subservient to economical purposes; as an example 
of the former, the theory and practice of the Artesian method of well- 
sinking may be mentioned, and of the latter, certain processes in me- 
tallic manufactures, in soap-making, bleaching, &c. I am unwilling, 
however, to extend this memorandum by any details relating to these, 
since with the exception of the first mentioned, they are of minor 
importance. The method of boring employed in sinking Artesian wells, 
has already been adverted to in a former paragraph, and measures for 
its illustration therein recommended. I would now, therefore, only 
recapitutate here the several departments with which the measure has 
been subdivided, and conclude with a few remarks on certain collateral 
measures to be adopted, for increasing the utility of the institutions. 
The departments are — 

1. Mineralogy, 

2. Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

3. Agriculture, 

• . 4. Pottery and Glass Manufactures, 

5. Mineral Pigments and Dyes, 

6. Mineral Springs, 

7- Mineral Medicines, 

8. Miscellaneous. 

14. In order to furnish speciQc information to those persons, who 
may be willing to forward the objects of the Museum, relative to the 
points to which their attention ought to be directed, it is proposed to 
circulate extensively tabular forms, or wheif more appropriate, listf of 
queries, exhibiting the desiderata in each of the preceding depart- 
ments. Some progress had been made in the preparation of these, 
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when sudden illness interrupted it. I trust, however, ere long, to be able 
to submit the series for the consideration of the Asiatic Society. The 
information obtained by the means above alluded to, ought to be 
embodied in the periodical reports of the Curator of the Museum, and 
made public, either directly, or through the medium of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, as may be thought most advisable. It is possible 
that the Society may be able to render farther aid to the Museum, by 
transferring to it, duplicate specimens of minerals, rocks, &c. or other- 
wise to give it such assistance as an institution, which if established 
at all, will be ro by its recommendation, and in immediate connection 
with it, may be considered entitled to. Those means of illustration 
in several of the departments, which it will be necessary to procure 
from England, may, I presume, be obtained through the influence of 
the Court of Directors, which, by the establishment of the Museum of 
Economic Geplogy in Calcutta, has given the strongest proof of the 
interest felt by it in the subject, and of its willingness to aid practi- 
cally, its development in this country. By the Curator of the Muse- 
um placing himself in communication with learned societies in other 
countries, much interesting information relative to the economical 
applications of their mineral products might be obtained, and rendered 
available for useful purposes here. 

15. It only remains for me to add, in conclusion, that from the 
circumstances under whicli this memorandum has been prepared, I 
fear that some points of importance may have escaped notice entirely, 
and that others may have been imperfectly discussed. Such defects 
will, however, be rectified by those, under whose consideration these 
remarks will come, and I will most gladly avail myself of their wider 
experience, and more extensive information, to correct or extend the 
views herein expressed. 


(3 th September , 1841. 
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On a new Organ in the Genus Moschus, By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

Resident at the Court of Nepal • 

That accomplished naturalist, Mr. Gray, gave, five years ago, in the 
Zoological Journal, some observations on the Genus Moschus of Linn, 
in the course of which, after remarking that the great Swede’s genus 
was characterised by himself merely by the absence of horns, Mr. 
Gray suggested some further marks of distinction for the genus. 
Mr. Gray divided the genus into three subgenera, and discriminates 
the Musks proper by their coarse pelage, their simple and clad meta- 
tarsus, their throats undenuded of hair, .and the peculiar pouch in 
which the musky secretion is found. 

Without staying at present to remark upon these diagnostics, it will 
readily be allowed, that most of them are not so important, but the 
addition of another decided and organic one must be hailed* with 
satisfaction ; and I therefore proceed summarily to de$pribe, what the 
pencil of my painter has made the description of almost superfluous 
by the accompanying drawings. The very short tail of the proper 
Musks ha9 often been remarked on ; but it has not been, so far as 
I am aware, noticed, that* this short tail is the seat of a secreting 
apparatus as marked and peculiar in character, as the celebrated pre- 
putial pouch. The tail is rather more than an inch long, and nearly as 
wide at its base as long, trigonal, depressed, and nude, especially 
on the upper surface, far below it is (like the proximate margin of 
anus,) partially covered with soft hair. At the very apex, there is a 
tuft of hair as harsh and quill-like as that of the body generally I and 
this tuft only is seen In the living animal, the rest of the tail being hid 
by ifce hair of the rump. Raise that hair, however, and you at 
once perceive the real tail, flat-looking, nude, thick, and greasy, whilst 
around it the hairs are <glued together with a viscid diquor, which 
has become more or less dried *and candied here and there. Look 
closer, and you discern that the whole tail, especially on its superior 
surface, consists in fact of a hard solid gland, about three-eighths 
to half an inch thick, which secretes the viscid humour in question, and 
gives it off. slowly, but without intermission, by means of two lateral 
pores. These pores consist of longitudinal folds of the skin, ^bout 
as deep as the thickness of the gland, and about three-quarters of 
an inch long. They are narrowly eliptical in form, possessing thick, 
rounded, but not very mobile lips or edges, a nd they resemble in 
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the general character, the suborbital pits of the Rusa Deer, when 
periodically excited, or yet more nearly, the frontal pits of the Muntjac 
under similar excitement ; and, lastly, these caudal pores have a 
basal and marginal position, one on each side of the tail. If you 
press hard on the gland, Uie secretion is protruded through the pores in 
a thick state, like vermicelli ; but it ordinarily passes off by the pores 
in a more liquid state like melted honey, becoming hard and candied as 
it dries on the edges of the pores. It seems always to be secreted and 
always to pass slowly off. It has a strong, peculiar, and rather 
offensive odour, not at all musky ; and by its abundance, and the regular 
apparatus for its formation and discharge, must be of high, though 
I know not of what, importance to the animal. I noticed it first a 
year ago, and have since examined it in two other specimens, one 
live, 'and the other just dead. The first subject was submitted to 
Dr. Christie's inspection, who can confirm all that I have stated. My 
fresh specimens of these animals are of the more ordinary and uni- 
formly dark species, called by me, Saturatus. But, so far as a judg- 
ment may be safely formed from dried skins, the other species, or 
Chrysogaster and Leucngaster , possess a similar organ, which there- 
fore would appear to belong to the whole of the Musks Proper. These 
animals, I may add, are further distinguished by the absence, not only 
of suborbital and inguinal, but also of interdigital pores, and by hoofs 
and false hoofs, as long and pointed almost as spikes ; not to mention 
that remarkable pouch, in which the musky substance itself is collected, 
and of which, as more talked of than understood, I subjoin a sketch, 
in addition to the ones exclusively dedicated to the illustration of the 
caudal gland and pores. B. II. Hodgson. 

Nepal, July , 1841. 

P.S. — Sholild this paper fall under the eye of Mr. Ogilvy, I beg to let 
that gentleman know, that when I published my description of the 
three species of Moschus to which he adverts, I had been long familiar 
with the ordinary effects of nonage upo/i the colour of the common spe- 
cies of this genus, of whose parturition and gestation I had, years 
previously, given a particular account in print.* Mr. Ogttvy’s scep- 
ticism, therefore, is not better founded in this instance, than in some 
others, as he must pardon me for saying. 


Vide Gleanings in Science. 
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Extracts from a Report on subjects connected with Afghanistan. By 

Dr. Griffiths, communicated to the Editor , from the office of the 

Political Secretariat of India. 

Forests . — The nearest wooded part of the Sufaid Koh to Cabul is 
Taizeen, a distance of three inarches, including, at least by the common 
route, a steep pass, the Huft Kothal, some 3,000 feet in height. In the 
direction of Cabul, there does not appear to be any water-carriage 
available for the transport of the timber of the Sufaid Koh. Cabul may 
therefore be said to be in a considerable measure beyond the reach of 
an efficient supply of good and durable timber. * 

Candahar and Ghuzni may be said to be absolutely beyond the 
reach of any indigenous supply, no forests occurring within any prac- 
ticable, if within any distance. The forests of the Sufaid Koh consist 
of various kinds of Fir, among which the Deodar is abundant* the 
Cheel or Piuus longifolia also I believe occurs, as well as*the Chilghozeh, 
which from the abundance of the seeds, sold or exposed for sale, must 
be common. • The seeds of this appear to resemble exactly the seeds of 
the Kunawur Pinus Gerardiana ; it will be interesting to ascertain whe- 
ther the trees are identical ; if so, it will not be the only instance of affini- 
ty between the Floras of the two countries. These forests likewise contain 
the Baloot, a species of Oak ; the Zaitoon, a species of Olive ; the Sehnee, 
and two or three others. I am not personally acquainted with the trees 
of this range. Captain Burn, commanding the Khybur rangers, one of 
the few who had ascended the lower ranges, informed me, that the Baloot 
and long-leaved Fir were common. The chief tree on the Taizeen ridges 
is the Deodar. It is very unfortunate, that from this greaUrange, there 
does*not appear to be available water-carriage in any direction, at 
least to the northward. The only forests, with which I am tolerably 
acquainted, are those about Olipore, in which direction the mountains, 
as I have, more than once observed, assume the Himalayan features. 
The principal trees of these mountains, always excepting the neighbour- 
ing ones of Kafiristhan, are thei Deodar or Nokhtur, the Zaitoon, and 
the Baloot. There is perhaps aftother species of Oak, but, so far as I 
know, there is no other Fir tree. # The distribution of the forests may 
be stated as follows: the Baloot ranges* from the bed of the driver 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet above it, or 4,500 feet above the sea. It 
commences to be mixed with Zaitoon towards its upper limits; and is 
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soon supplanted by it, the Zaitoon forming the chief, if not the only 
.part of the forests, as far as the lower limit of the Deodar, at an 
elevation of 6,500 feet above the sea. 

Between this and the summits of the ridges which attain a height 
of about 10,000 feet, the ‘Deodar rules supremely vast in abundance 
and in size. These forests may be considered as available for Jilalabad 
and Peshawur. 

As the valley of Olipore is very narrow, and the lowest, which is a 
considerable one, sweeps in many places under the Oak forests along 
its right bank ; this timber could be supplied effectually. 

The tree, however, does not reach any size near its lower limit of dis~ 
tribution. Greater labour, and a proportionally greater expense would 
be required to supply the two others in proportion to their distribution. 

Tfiere is perhaps but little prospect of the country about Jilalabad 
arriving at much importance. A small supply of timber may be 
demanded by Europeans, but Jilalabad, from its extreme heat, can 
scarcely become their residence except for the winter months. 

The forests of Olipore are therefore of comparatively little use, and 
will probably remain so, until Peshawur assumes its real importance. 
The want of timber about Candahar, though not, if I recollect rightly, 
in the city itself, is remedied by the construction of the houses, which 
are generally domed. The houses of Cabul are extremely slight, 
built of mud and small timbers ; these are supplied exclusively almost 
by the Poplars, which are planted in many places along the banks of 
the Logor and Cabul rivers, by which they are carried towards the 
city duringjthe floods. This timber is white, and very soft ; it does 
not enjoy fair chances, for the trees are planted so close together* that 
they not unfrequently grow together, and they are cut prematurely. 

They are quite unfit for building purposes, and some idea may be 
formed of their perishableness, when it is said that Cabul is rebewed 
once in every 25 years. 

I have already mentioned that the* great majority of the cultivated 

The only other trees trees are fruit frees ; these are for many reasons 
besides the fruit trees 

known tome, are three not available f&r the purposes of timber. 

or four kinds of Poplar, « , „ . , , , „ . . .. 

three *or four of wil- The great bulk of the vegetable fuel is suppli- 

thorn. In^ Baben's^gar- ed by the low bushes, chiefly species of Artemisia, 

very finrPoplars^” 7 that occur commonly in the barren parts of the 
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country. They are not good fuel, except* perhaps for particular 
purposes, having no bulk, and burning very rapidly. They are, I believe, 
chiefly used by the bakers, and the loads, carried generally on asses, 
constitute not one of the least nuisances of the Crowded and confined 
streets of Cabul. F/om Taizeen supplies #of Baloot branches are 
brought to Cabul, as well as a good deal of charcoal prepared from it 
and the Deodar. But the price is enormous. I have heard officers say, 
that the daily expense for fuel, during the severity of winter, was not 
unfrequently three rupees. 

Nevertheless, the experiment might be tried with seme of the indi- 
genous trees, on the better parts of these same slopes. Attention 
should, I think, be chiefly directed to the Baloot, which is the only tree 
that has striven to establish itself on the barrenness of an Affghan 
mountain. The Zaitoon and Deodars of Olipore cease abruptly* the 
Baloot struggles on from Koonur to Taizeen. • 

The growth of the timber trees now cultivated should be discourag- 
ed as much as possible, as soon as efficient European timber trees 
have been introduced. This may be a matter of time, but scarcely of 
difficulty, considering the state of perfection the overland interchanges 
of seeds between Drs. Royle and Falconer. I have appended to the 
report a list of the various desiderata. 

In all the lower parts of the country the best of the timber trees of 
the dry plains of the N. W. might be introduced. In such parts as 
about the Koonur valley, the Sissoo is occasionally met with ; to it the 
Seriss, Jamun, Kikhur, &c. might advantageously be added. Around 
each of the main places in the country, small plantation might ad- 
vantageously be made, particularly of such timber trees as are best 
adapted for the purposes of military arsenals. at Jilalabad and 

Candahar, the Sissoo might be planted with reasonable prospects of 
success ; for the supply of Cabul and Ghuzni we roust look to Europe 
and the Himalayahs. At present I know, it is next to impossible to re- 
pair or construct properly a guij- carriage; the Plane tree is the only 
available one, and besides not possessing even ordinary merit, is procur- 
able with difficulty. I cannot offer* any particular suggestion towards 
supplying Candahar with fuel ; with regard to Cabul, I may be allowed 
to suggest a comprehensive survey of the Taizeen forests, and of the 
other wooded portions of the Sufaid Koh in that direction ; particular 

5 i 
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respect being paid to their communications, with Cabul. At present 
the line of road for any beast of burden, but a mule or a donkey, is very 
circuitous and arduous. The dealers in wood and charcoal, however, 
instead of turning thd range which forms the south boundary of the valley 
of Cabul itself, cross it near the place where th^ large Bactrian pillar, 
now called Baber’s Pillar is situated ; by this they debouche imme- 
diately into the valley of Kooro Cabul, saving a circuit of several 
miles, and preferring shortness and great steepness, to length and com- 
parative levelness. A new line might possibly be marked out. The 
grand remedy will be found when good and accessible coal shall have 
been discovered ; this is one of the greatest desiderata, and search for 
it should be proportionally encouraged. 

Afghanistan is a country of mountains intersected by rallies, or as 
Ptiysical features some may perhaps be called, steppes. It appears to 
of Afghanistan. me possess many peculiarities, and my limited 
experience cannot suggest a country, with which it may fairly be com- 
pared. A popular general idea of it may be formed by imagining, 
the upheaving of an extensive and varied system of mountains, 
through an enormous plain variously covered with boulders and shingle, 
and presenting here and there deposits of soil, generally in the shape 
of narrow strips along the principal lines of drainage. The general 
form of the country as now limited, may be compared to that of an 
equilateral triangle. Its boundaries are undoubtedly the Indus along 
the Southern line ; the Koh-i-Baba, Paropamisus, and Hindoo Koosh 
along the North-Eastern ; Persia, Seistan, and the territories of Khilat 
along the Western. 

Of the above-mentioned boundaries, those of the North-Eastern 
and Southern or South-Eastern sides are natural in the strict sense 
of the tend ; those on the Western sides are badly supplied by the 
changeable and arbitrary boundaries* of Beloochistan and Persia. 

The mountains may, I think, be said to belong to two great systems, 
that of the Hindqo Koosh, Koh-i-Baba, and Paro- 
pamisus, which appear to be nothing but different 
parts of the westerly continuation of the great Himalayan chain, and 
the'Sufaid Koh. This is, however, connected with certain of the extreme 
southerly offsets of the end of the Himalayas, or beginning of the 
Hindoo Koosh. To one or the other of these systems all the subor- 


Moun tains. 
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dinate ranges may, I think, be traced: altho’ugh I have no personal 
acquaintance 'with the countries between Candahar and Ghuzni, and 
the Southerly prolongation of the Sufaid Koh. The true mountain, 
Hindoo Koosh, for this name has been laxly applied to the whole 
See B umes' Travels, range, is situated nearly due north of Cabul. I have 
no personal acquaintance with it. The higher peaks of this chain 
always present traces of snow, and are visible from some points about 
Cabul. I am not acquainted with the exact point in which the Hima- 
layas assume the name of the Hindoo Koosh ; but I have grounds for 
believing, that the features of the Himalayas are rfot changed at 
Olipore, Lat. 34° 54' 38" N. Long. 70° 12 # E. The Kohi Baba is a 
direct continuation of the Hindoo Koosh, from which it appears to be 
separated at first by the Kaloo torrent, and then by the united Kaloo 
torrent and Bamean river. On either side of these lines, which ap*pear 
to be the deepest lines of separation, numerous and very varied offsets 
from both ranges occur. It is over these intermediate portions, that the 
best routes to Bamean pass, the highest point traversed, is the Erak 
pass, which reaches an altitude of 13,000 feet. But the best route, one 
which is said to be more easily practicable for artillery, and open 
throughout the year, is through the country of the Shaikh Ali Huzaras, 
this probably does not pass over ground exceeding 9,000 feet in altitude. 

The eastern end of the Koh-i-Baba, or * its commencement, is cer- 
tainly grand ; a magnificent view of its three snow-clad peaks is enjoyed 
from a pass between Yomurt and the Helmund river. Its extreme 
eastern part shews itself in the form of a vast rounded mass on ap- 
proaching it up the Siah Sing torrent; but ’to the wesip.it rapidly 
assumes a different appearance, presenting a succession of lofty peaks, 
as far as the eye can reach. In this direction.it loses itself, and I 
believe becomes diminished in the Paropamisus.' Snow exists on its 
eastern portion throughout the year ; in sheltered places it occurs in 
beds of considerable size. 

In August 1840, I ascended this range near Kilah-i -Kaloo, up to 
13,600 feet. No change in the u&ual features occurred, but from that 
altitude the ascent became much stehper, and was rendered much more 
difficult by the ruins of enormous slips. * * 

With all my endeavours I was only able to reach the general level of 
the connections of the peaks; these were completely inaccessible, 
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{he nearest did not appear to be more than 1,000 or 1,500 feet higher 
than the spot on which I stood. Patches of snow commenced about 
sheltered situations at 13,500 feet, and towards the summit beds oc- 
curred. except in the most exposed spots. The upper portion of the 
range appeared entirely obare, the surface consisting of nothing but 
angular fragments of the rock, of which the peaks are composed. The 
snow in the upper beds was wrought, if 1 may so express myself, by 
the action of frost and thaw into pinnacles, which during sunshine, 
presented* thousands of glittering objects. The few plants found above 
13,500 feet were different from any that I had met with elsewhere; the 
only animals observed were a large hare, and a covey of the snow grouse, 
Koki-i-dusrah of Affghanistan, the Tehoo or Gallus Neillii of Mr. 
Gould. The general character of the Koh-i-Baba is great barrenness, 
this "it shares, I have been told, with the Hindoo Koosh, and generally 
with the Paropamisus, of which portion I have not much direct know- 
ledge. To these three ranges, the Hindoo Koosh, the Koh-i-Baba, and 
Paropamisus, and perhaps with the western extremity pf the Hima- 
lyas Proper, I should be disposed to assign all the ranges to the 
north of the valleys of Peshawur, Jilalabad, Cabul, Ghuzni, and 
Candahar. 

The Sufaid Koh, or Espeen Gar, which in Pushtoo has the same sig- 

Sufaid Koh. nification as that of the Persian name, is perhaps as 
lofty as the Kohi Baba, and like it, although more exposed to the effects 
of heat and the influence of the great plains of India, presents traces 
of snow throughout the year. This range is seen to perfection from 
the valley q£» Jilalabad, the southern boundary of which it forms. It 
is continued directly, I believe, down in line with the right bank pf the 
Indus as far as Belopchistan, regaining, as far south as the Tukht-i- 
Soliman, a considerable portion of its loftiness. The Sufaid Kohi is by 
no means uniformly bare, as is the case with the previously mentioned 
mountains; many parts of the southern boundary of the Jilalabad 
valley are covered with Fir forests. , Similar forests occur on other 
portions, such as those about Taizeea. Fir .trees also occurred on cer- 
tain parts of the return route oft the Bombay Army, as I was in- 
formed by Lieutenant Marriott, of the Bombay Engineers. 

To the Sufaid Kohi, I am disposed to refer all the ranges along the 
right bank of the Indus, as far perhaps, or farther, than.Brahooistan, 
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and all those to the east or south-east, or* south of Cabul, Ghuzni, 
Candahar and Quettah.* Of the mountains of the Khilat territory I 
have no personal knowledge, nor do I know to what system of moun- 
tains they are approximately referrible. On sufmounting the crest of 
the Kharlekhir pass,* peaks of considerable altitude covered with snow, 
lit that season at least, were seen to the south. 

A high mountain, Chiltern, rivalling Tuchatoo in height, towered 
over the valley of Quettah to the south- westward, of the town, but with 
what chain this was united, I do not know. It will be readily seen, 
that this grouping of the AfFghan mountains is only approximate, if even 
this much share of truth can be claimed for it. Mountainous systems, 
like all others, pass into each other by numerous ramifications: an 
intimate knowledge of which is only to be attained by close and exten- 
sive acquaintance with the features of the country.f • 

I have before alluded to the barrenness of the Hiydoo Koosh and 
Koh-i-Baba ; this is a general characteristic, equally affecting their low 
offsets and the culminating ridges as far as an altitude of 15,000 feet. 
This barrenness may be said to be comparatively absolute ; that of the 
barest portions of the lower ranges of the Himalayas between Bhar and 
Simla is rich and luxuriant clothing, compared with what occurs in 
Affghanistan. Of the structure of these mountains, I regret not being 
competent to give an account. Very generally their surfaces are 
immediately rocky, except in some, of the offsets, interposed between 
the Sufaid Koh and the ranges derived from the Hindoo Koosh, to- 
wards the western end of the valley of Jilalabad. There they are 
composed of sand, m all degrees of softness* and induration, in which 
last .state it becomes tabular. Alternating layers of a conglomerate, 
often exceedingly hard, are to be met with in this sandstone. Excep- 
tions also occur in the valley of Bamean, on both side? of which the 
offsets are composed of earthj or clayey materials of varied and 
rather vivid colours. Generally speaking, the AfFghan mountains did 

* It is this range that will best repay*the trouble of future botanical investigations. 
Its isolated situation, and its elevation a§ well as prolongation to the southward, in- 
vest it with peculiar interest. From a few specimens brought to me at Khaffal, 1 
apprehend its Flora will approach to that of the Himalayas. • 

f The appearance of the highest ridges and peaks of both these chains appeared 
to me to resemble such as 1 had seen in the far more magnificent Himalayas. 
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not appear to me difficult of access ; in this respect they are widely 

General accessibility different from the other mountains I have travers. 
of the mountains. e d. It was found to be a general feature, that they 
might be ascended aftd descended, by making use of the beds of the 
draining streams which are very generally dry, except in the season 
of floods. These ravines, are gently inclined planes, the steep ascent, 
only commencing on reaching their heads ; and this perhaps in no 
instance exceeds 1,200 feet. 

A section of an Himalayan ravine may be, I think, correctly taken 
liavines. « as wedge-shaped v, that of the Affghanistan ravines 
would be a broadly truncated wedge u. The base line of an Hima- 
layan ravine is again a succession of steps, with intermediate, more or 
less level spaces ; that of an Afighan ravine is an uninterrupted in- 
clined* plane. The bottom of an ordinary hill ravine, again, is generally 
choked up with, fragments, torn from the sides, or by boulders of 
various sizes rolled down from various distances. The bottom of an 
Affghan ravine may be in contra-distinction stated, as being almost 
evenly strewed with moderate sized boulders or shingle. 

The vallies, enclosed by these mountain ranges and their innumerable 
V allies. offsets, vary much in altitude, and. a good deal in 
nature, and have been formed perhaps by two different causes. 

I am unable to state whether they usually present any definite direc- 
tion with regard to the mountain ranges, except on the southern face of 
the Koh-i-Baba, in which direction they are, in the usual manner of 
the Himalayas, parallel to the chain. 

The ordinary form of • these valleys is generally very narrow, the 
tillable soil isr confined to a narrow strip along the line of drainage. 
The space between this portion, and the bases of the outcropping 
boundary hill? is an inclined plane,* strewed over, and indeed entirely 
formed of boulders and shingle, generally without a particle of soil. 
These slopes, very aptly termed by that talented officer Lieutenant 
Durand, of the Bengal Engineers, gjacis slopes, appear to my li- 
mited experience, characteristic features in the physical configuration 
of the country. I beg to subjoin a rude attempt at a sketch of a very 

* Without personal knowledge of the country, it is almost impossible to imagine 
the extent of these glacis slopes, and the enormous proportion they have to that of the 
tillable soil. 
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marked one on the left bank of the Cabul river, below Jilalabad, and 
opposite the village of Chardeh. As instances of these vallies, I may 
cite the valley of Shawl, which is not however characteristic ; the val- 
leys of the Wighand at Turnah ; of the upper parts of the Cabul river ; 
of Jilalabad, and of Jtoonur. In the only varies of the Toorkistan face 
of the Koh-i-Baba, with which I am acquainted, these glacis slopes are 
not developed to any extent. 


Characteristic Afghan scene north of Chardeh , shewing the glacis slopes , the undulated lower 
ranges^ and the frequently isolated hills. 

The other form of valley, lo the existence of which the country is 
almost entirely indebted for its agricultural produce, are of consider- 
able width, their bottoms are apparently almost level, and entirely 
covered with tillable soil, except towards* the boundary hills along the 
bases of which glacis slopes very generally occur. Their principal 
distinction rests therefore on the amount or extent of tillable soil; the 
proportion of which is reversed in the two, forms. As instances of 
thesp, I may adduce the valleys of Peshawur, of Candaffar, and the 
vicinity of Cabul, and perhaps the whole line of country between 
Mookhloor and Nannee, near Ghuzni. Perhaps the beat marked in- 
stance is the valley to the immediate west of Cabul. 

The formation of some of these valleys is easy, and it appears to me 
naturally explicable by assuming their having been the beds of inlaid 
lakes. By this assumption it is, J believe, that Dr. Lord has explained 
the formation of the vallies of £abul, Jilalabad, and Peshawur, in 
Dr. Lord’s report or account of the Koh-i- Daman, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society , June 1838, will be found some geological speculations, to 
which I, although not professing any acquaintance with geology, beg 
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leave to object. The three vallies, cited by Dr. Lord, as having been 
once large basins, do not, as they now exist, present that amount of 
similarity of features, or, in other words, of affinity, which chiefly 
authorises us to ascribe formations to similar agencies. And the only 
one which, it appears to # pae, is naturally explicable by the hypothesis 
of Dr. Lord, is that of Cabul, which presents a tolerable level surface 
surrounded in every direction by hills. It may even now be said to 
be a marsh. The valley of Jilalabad presents soil, such as may be 
imagined to have been a deposit from tranquil water, only along the 
course of the draining river, which, as Dr. Lord correctly mentions, 
hugs the northern edge. 

Between Bala Bagh and Pigdulluch, which looking to the boundary 
mountains, appears to me to be the western extremity, or part, rather 
of the valley ; it is, if 1 may so express myself, blocked up by a low 
series of sand hills and the table land of Gundamuck, from which there 
is a descent again, over other sand hills, to Sooikhab. 

The space between the southern bank of the river and the Sufaid 
Koh, or southern boundary, is occupied by an enormous glacis slope, 
intersected by the northern draining torrents of the range, along and 
about which, here and there, small and generally well cultivated valleys 
occur. 

If the great valley of Jilalabad, therefore, had ever been occupied 
by a grand sheet of water, dr if it ever presented in other words the 
features that now characterise the valley of Cabul, great changes must 
have* subsequently occurred. 

The Khybur pass whiph was selected by Dr. Lord as the exit to 

the u mighty rush of waters,” did not appear to me to present, any 

greater evidence of unusual water action than did any of the other 

characteristic* passes of the country. Neither can I omit observing, 

that the assumption of the necessity of more energetic means in 

former times to enable nature to carry her measures into execution, 

is not consonant with those modern doctrines which believe, unless 

*■ 

I am mistaken, that the causes nov in operation in modifying „ the 
surface of our planets, are fully competent. The valley. of Pesha- 
wur, # as it now exists, is* open freely towards the Indus. The 
Greedur Galli is a small ravine, presenting fewer traces than usual 
of the action of water, affording an easy cut across a spur of the 
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Afredi range, which forms the south-east boundary of the valley. If 
the water of the great basin selected this as the direction of the 
least resistance, that part of the valley now open towards the Indus 
must have since undergone depression. Dr. Lore! supports his hypo- 
thesis with considerable ingenuity, but he hae omitted to observe, that 
t a he rolled pebbles of Jumrood are not limited even to the most exten- 
sive allowable sphere of action of the rush of the waters of the Jilala- 
bad basin, but form a well- developed belt or glacis slope all round the 
bases of the boundaries of the valley. Nor does Dr. Lord mention 
that boulders, constituting glacis slopes, exist on the west side of the 
Khybur pass, from its mouth to the Cabul river at Dhukka, that is, on 
the side of, or in that which he assumes to have been, the great basin. 
If the boulders and shingle, composing these vast extents of glacis 
slopes are found to have been constituent portions of the rangfes of 
mountains, their formation is, I think, naturally explicable, by the 
agency of floods, which are no doubt frequent and severe during the 
spring months. The intimate mixture of the boulders and shingle, by 
which I mean smaller water-worn stones, which may be observed even 
to the rather sudden transition to the tillable soil, may be explained per- 
haps by allowing great inequalities in violence of the floods. But I think 
I have more than once seen these water- worn stones and boulders lodged 
on the sides of mountains in situations which would not, as it appears to 
me, warrant us in the invariable adoption of such an agency, unless I 
am mistaken. I might especially refer to the sand ranges about Gun- 
damuck, on which, unless my recollection fails me, boulders are abun- 
dantly strewn, and which could not have been 'brought to^J^ir present 
situation by the action of water. It would be, however, useless to 
speculate further on a point which a practised geologist would determine 
at a glance. I fear that I have already infringed the principle, that 
no one is authorised to remark on things he has not studied. 

I return to my impressions on the physical features of Afghanistan. 
This country is also, I think retqprkable, always keeping in view that 
I write, drawing my comparisons from India, the country with which 
I am better acquainted than any other, for the smallness in number and 
size of its rivers and streams. From ttfe general dryness of • the 
Riven and Streams, climate, perhaps many springs cannot be expected, 
and the summer supply will be almost entirely confined to the streams, 

5 K 
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whioh drain the loftiest ranges on which snow is to be found through- 
out the year. 

In most of the mountainous parts of India, I have seen almost every 
ravine give exit to aVater-course, but this is not the case in Afghan- 
istan. In the Bolan paas water is plentiful enough, and at Sir-i- 
Bolan, which the Affghans consider as the head of the pass, a beau- 
tiful and copious spring gushes from the rocky southern side of the 
gorge. But from this*to Sinab, a' distance of about 24 miles, and where 
there are- kahreejees y not a drop of water is procurable, unless rain 
has very lately fallen. 
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Valley of Peshawur. V alley of Dhukka 

or Lalpore. 

Superficial oblique section (not drawn in proportion) of Peshawur valley, of the Kybur range, and 
valley of Dliukka, to shew that glacis slopes of boulders and shingle exist iti^he Afredi, as well as 
the Kybur side of the valley, and as well on the West as on the East side of the Kliybur range. 

The Kojuck pass is much less supplied ; there is a good spring near 
the head of the ravine up which the road runs, and there is also some 
water at Chummun, on the north face of the range, 3,000 feet below its 
crest. But between Cbummun and Kelah Abdoolla, no good water is 
procurable, and even at the last mentioned place the supplies obtained 
were brackish ; the same comparative scarcity occurs in the road to 
Bamean, above Sir-i-Chusma, and it is only* when one arrives within the 
drainage of the Helmund, that most of the ravines present small 
supplies of water in the Khybur pass. There is no water until 
Sundyck-hara is reached the bed of the ravine by which the army 
descended from Lol-Ghurree Beg, was found to be dry to within 
one mile of Ali Mussid, at a place called Sir-i-Chusma, where there 
are copious supplies from a sort of cavernous limestone. In- 
deed, this rock seems to be the principal source of the peren- 
nial waters of the country in those parts beyond the influence of 
the melting of the perpetual snows. It is the source of the sup- 
ply at Sir-i-Bolan; at Mookloor, or the head of the Turnuk; at 
Sir-i-Chusmah or the head of «the Cabul rivers; and the place 
of the same name I just mentioned as occurring in the Khybur Pass. I, 
whose journeys had been confined to the North-eastern portions of 
British India, was particularly struck with the small number of natural 
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springs. m On this depends, I am disposed to think, though perhaps in 
a secondary point, many of the peculiarities of AfFghan vegetation. 
But few as springs are, and few as streams are, the effect is heightened 
by the quantities of'water expended in irrigation. To this, and in 
a greater degree to great absorbent powers of soil, is to be attributed 
the not unfrequent occurrence of the actual disappearance of the 
streams in Affghanistan, at various distances from their sources. This 
may be observed both in the Kojuck and Khybur passes. 

Before remarking on the only two rivers in the country worthy of 
any detailed notice, some observations on the lines of drainage may be 
necessary. 

The main lines are two, one easterly, towards the Indus, the other 
westerly, towards the lake of Seistan ; of course in both cases there 
will Be many minor modifications. 

After crossing the Bolan range until one arrives within the influ- 
ence of the Logur, between Ghuzni and Cabul, all the streams ob- 
served flowed westerly. From the point mentioned all flowed easterly, 
and perhaps a line drawn due north from near Sharkabad to the crest 
of the Koh-i-Baba, will describe the approximate direction of the divi- 
sion of the two lines of drainage now alluded to. * 

The chief river of Affghanistan is the Helmund, the principal feeder of 

Helmund River, the celebrated Seistan lake. This river has a course of 
perhaps 400 miles, and arises in the southern face of the eastern portion 
of the Koh-i-Baba, or western of the Hindoo Koosh. I have only seen 
it towards its head, at an elevation of 1 1,500 feet ; it is at Girdun Dewar, 
where it i& 4 }ro 8 sed goirig to Bamean from Cabul, by a small river, 
knee-deep in the cold weather. At Girishk, the Helmund is a large and a 
rapid river. I am not c aware whether this river is ever made use of for 
the purposes of .descent ; the only use, so far as intercourse is con- 
cerned, that the collected waters of so variously levelled a country can 
be put to. But connected with the small distance of Girishk from 
Candahar, (40 miles,) the valley of ^he Helmund is worthy of being 
surveyed, with a view of ascertaining its mineral resources. Connected 
too with the subject of wool, it& capabilities of affording a rapid 
meaftis of descent to within *40 miles of the second place in the country 
should not be lost sight of, more particularly if any of the upper parts 
of the valley are great sheep resorts during the shearing season. Were 
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there any reasons for supposing that forests of any description existed 
in the same direction, an enquiry would be still more necessitated. 

The only other river I shall notice at much length is the Cabul 
Cabul River. river, by which name the larg£ body of water that 
falls into the Indus just above Attock, appears to be generally known. 
This river has its chief origin from a copious spring at Sir-i-Chusmah, 
about 37 miles to the east of Cabul. It drains the well cultivated 
Mydan valley, but is quite insignificant until it joins the Logur in the 
valley of Cabul, and even here it is easily fordable. On leaving the 
valley of Cabul, it enters a mountainous district through which it 
continues to flow, until it emerges into the valley of Jilalabad, near 
Baler Bagh, where it receives the Soorkhab, a considerable tributary 
arising in the Sufaid Koh. 

At Jilalabad, the Cabul river is of considerable size, and of a moun- 
tainous character ; two or three miles below Jilalabad, it is joined by the 
large river which drains the Koonur valley, and which is known, I be- 
lieve, by the name of Rania in the lower parts of its course, and of Koonur 
in the upper. The Cabul river then ceases to be fordable ; it continues to 
hug the northern side of the Jilalabad valley, until it enters the Momund 
hills, which connoct the offsets of the Sufaid Koh with those of the Hin- 
doo Koosh, or western parts of great Himalaya, at the Abkharah, a 
few miles below Dhukka. 

It continues to be confined by these, until at MuchaTr it emerges into 
the valley of Peshawur. 

From Sir-i-Chusmah to Jilalabad, this river is of no importance 
except agriculturally. But from Jilalabad to Peshawur it assumes 
an additional importance, by affording means of safe, and generally rapid 
descent. For this purpose it is navigated by rafts, floated on inflated 
skins, the only mode resorted to by the Affgh&ns, excepf at Lalpore, 
where the ferry is carried on by means of one large boat. These rafts 
are perhaps the safest possible conveyance, and are admirably adapted 
to such rivers as those of Affghsmistan. They are very buoyant, and 
some of the skins may be burst* without causing danger. Indeed, if 
care be taken in properly securing the frame- work, a serious accident 
can scarcely occur. • * • 

Descent by this river is a good deal resorted to, especially when the 
Khvbur pass used to be disturbed. It saves a distance of ten marches, 
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and when the Indus becomes a channel of greater traffic, it will be 
probably by this route, that most of the exports will leave the country ; 
for the rafts would experience no difficulty in proceeding to Kalabagh, 
and there discharging their loads into the boats of the Indus. The 
rafts would then have tq be broken up, and the £kins to be carried in 
a collapsed state to Jilalabad for a fresh journey. During the floods, the 
distance between Peshawur and Jilalabad may be traversed in 12 
hours, the distance by land being about 100 miles. 

The Kctonur River deserves considerable notice from being similarly 
Koonur River.* navigable, and from the forests which occur along 
the tributary which passes Olipore, and falls into the Koonur river 
at Chughar Serai Pareen. It presents the most feasible plan of sup- 
plying Jilalabad, and especially Peshawur, with fine timber 'and 
good* fuel. The Olipore branch of the Koonur river comes, I believe, 
from the more western parts of Kafirsthan ; it is a large torrent, and is 
crossed by wooden bridges, on the same principle, but of much worse 
construction than those of Bootan, or by beams thrown across. 

At Chughar Serai Pareen, where it is rather more gentle in its 
course, it is fordable with some difficulty in the cold weather. The 
main branch, which drains the little Chughar valley, is perhaps the 
larger of the two ; united they form a stream which I think exceeds 
rather in size the Cabul river at Jilalabad. Both these rivers practi- 
cable for descent, may poSsibly come into considerable play, should 
any great stimulus be given to the wool trade of Afghanistan ; the 
low' tracts along both being frequented in the cold months by the 
flocks of the Nomadic trjbes. 

The waters of the Arghandab and Logur, are chiefly used for irriga- 
tion ; by the latter small poplar timbers are floated during the floods 
Urghandab W for the Cabul consumption. The Arghandab passes 
Logur. within three or fohr miles of Candahar, and though 
fordable, is a stream of some size. The Logur passes within a short 
distance of Cabul; it is scarcely as large as the Arghandab. It is in 
the direction of these streams wh^n may be descended during the 
floods by rafts, that search for coa[ or any other valuable ipineral pro- 
duct should be encouraged* Timber is, I fear, scarcely to be expected. 
Both these cities would double their importance, should coal mines be 
fouud within the range of either of the above rivers. 
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The only lake in the kingdom of His Majesty Shah Shoojah known 
Lakes. to me, is that of Cabul, which is of some extent. I 
arn not aware of its being of any other use than supplying the market of 
Cabul with water-fowl, and ice during the winter and affording in the 
same season healthy recreation to Affghans aqd Europeans. 

Of Hurmal, or chalybeate springs, I observed only two ; of these the 
Springs. most striking one is a chalybeate on the Siah Sing 
torrent, in the direction of Bamean ; it is perfectly # clear k and emits copi- 
ous bubbles, depositing copious sediment of red powder, by which all 
the turf and plants around are covered. The Hurma] springs, if they 
can be called so, occurred at Gurmah; of three examined by Dr. 
Henderson of the Sappers and Miners, the hottest had a temperature 
of 81° and 82°. Small salt springs do not appear to be uncommon in 
the valley of Bamean, but are not, 1 believe, put to any use by the 
natives. 

* 

Having thus attempted a sketch of the physical features of the 
country, I pass to another great natural feature, the absence of forests. 

It is only eastern Affghanistan that possesses forests. From Dadur 
to Tanjeen, three marches from Cabul towards Jilalabad, nothing wild, * 
worthy of being considered a IVee, was to be seen by the Army. An 
involuntary exclamation of surprise escaped me, on reaching the crest 
of the Huft Kotul pass, from which the fir-clad ridges above Tanjeen 
are visible. • 

The Bolan pass, beyond a few miserable Rairoo trees* may be sajd 
to be absolutely devoid of arboreous vegetation ; some pollard -looking 
Sehnee trees exist in the ravines of the Khoyick range, elsewhere not 
only are these absolutely wanting, but there is nothing like luxuriant 
shrubby vegetation. The forests of eastern Affghanistan are limited 
to the Sufaid Koh and to the Sub-Himalayas 'north of.Pusheet and 
around Olipore, lat. 34° 54' 38 , 1 * long. 70° 12'. On both of these 
mountain Chains, firs, Zaitoon, and oak forests are common. Other 
forest trees occur on the Kafir mountains within a few miles of Olipore ; 
of these the two most striking % pre the horse chesnut, and a beautiful 
abies or spruce fir, apparently allysd to the Morinda or Khutrow of 
the Himalayas. These are only knowp to me from* specimens 
purchased from the Kafirs. 


* Acacia? 
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The transition from the absolute barrenness of the* Hindoo Koosh 
to the finely clothed Himalayas, certainly takes place somewhere to the 
north of Pusheet,* or between it and Jugdalluck. It would appear 
to be almost sudden? both firs and the Zaitoon ceasing abruptly ; the 
Baloot only straggling as»far as Jugdalluck, about which it is a stunted 
tree, very much like a holly. During nsy stay at Olipore, I was of 
course anxious to ascertain to what causes the general barrenness 
of the Affghan mountains was to be attributed. Independently of con- 
sideration of climate, a primary cause appears tome to exist in the want 
of soil. Tillable soil exists on the mountains around Olipore, which 
are consequently inhabited, and partly cleared. That soil is rich, and 
of considerable depth, the bare rock being only exposed, where the 
inclination of the strata approaches so near the perpendicular, that no 
lodgment of soil can take place. 

The bare mountains, however, present very different circumstances ; 
they are almost entirely, or quite, devoid of soil, rocks project in every 
direction, the intervening spaces being strewed with angular debris 
by no means sufficiently comminuted. These mountains are never 
cultivated, and sustain nothing but arid-loving thorny and aromatic 
species, which almost invariably occur Solitarily. . 

The Sufaid Koh is the range best calculated for the complete inves- 
tigation of the extreme inequality in the distribution of forest, for it 
unites in many places the* characteristic features of both series of 
mountains, and it is this circumstance which leads me suspect, that the 
bareness is in some measure independent of climate. 

The matter is of soma importance connected with any attempt that 
may be made to improve this deficiency in the dominions of Hi& Ma- 
jesty Shah Shoojah. 

On the climate of Afghanistan I am not able to present any details, 
Climate. such being only compatible with a residence of some 
continuation, as in all mountainous countries a great variety of local 
climates will be found to exist. 

The general peculiarities, as compared with North-western India, 
are the confinement of the rainy s&son to the winter and early spring 
moiyhs, and the great dryness of the remainder of the year. 

The peculiarity of the climate of the higher districts is excessive 
winter cold ; of the lower, excessive summer heat. Even at Candahar, 
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which is in lat. 31° 35' 33" and at an elevation of nearly 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, the direct heat of the sun in May and 
June cannot be much less than 125° to 130°. Throughout the lower 
districts, during the l)ot months, westerly win£s, often assuming the cha- 
racter of hot winds, are prevalent. 

They were very incommoding at Candahar, and were rendered very 
hot from blowing over a desert of some extent, a. short distance to the 
westward of that city. In certain places, these winds become quite 
deadly ; their fatal effects have been especially experienced in Kutch 
Gundava, but they are dreaded by the natives in some parts of Affghai:- 
istan itself, as on the stony desert between Ali Baghan and Chardeh, 
near the valley of Jilalabad. In such they are I believe, known by 
the name of Badi Simoom. • 

Little or no dew is deposited in Affghanistan except in the spring 
Dews. months, and in those places, such as the Chummuns, 
where the water is very near the surface, and along the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lines of drainage. 

I have seen it mentioned in books of some authority, that dews are 
the providential paeans by wh&h plants are supplied with moisture in 
arid countries. To this opinion I do not subscribe ; it certainly does 
not apply to Affghanistan, as I had opportunities of observing during 
the marches of the Engineer department. # If the deposit of dew de- 
pends on the presence m ^ 'iturc in the atmosphere, I do not see 
how it can be a phenomenon of general occurrence in Affghanistan, 
in which, except at the season and in the places alluded to^ the air is 
always remarkably dry. The other circumstances known to attend 
on its deposit, are ali favourable throughout the country, particularly 
the nightly lowering of the temperature, and cloudless skies. I con- 
ceive it to be probable, that in the places alluded to, as presenting 
deposits of dew, these may be the effects of moisture derived from the 
soil during the day, more especially towards its close. This moisture 
would be deposited during calm sights, presenting the other required 
conditions. . But throughout the greater part of Affghanistan, the 
habitual summer dryness is not modified by any sucli source of 
moisture. * 
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Description of another new species of Pika, (Lagomys) from the 

Himalaya. By Edward Blyth, Curator of the Asiatic Society . 

The genus of the Pika®, ( Lagomys, Cuvier,) which, until the com- 
paratively recent discovery of a species upon the Rocky Mountains of 
North America, by Dr. Richardson, was known only by the figures and 
elaborate descriptions supplied by Pallas of three species, inhabiting 
the Steppes of Northern Asia, has lately been detected upon the Hi- 
malaya range by^Dr. Royle, who carried home a single imperfect skin 
of a decidedly new species from the Choor Mountain, (subsequently to 
which, however, other and perfect skins have been obtained,) while 
another new species is now figured and described, (Plate — ) by Mr. 
Ilodgson from Nepal, to which I have the pleasure of adding a 
seventh, recogr> ; sed by Captain Broome, as of common occurrence in 
Lahoul, Ladakh, and Kooloo, and which extending westward, may pos- 
sibly also be the “ small species of Lagomys? notice^ by Captain 
Thomas Hutton, as an inhabitant of the hills of Afghanistan.* 

The materials for description consist of a skull and perfect skin, (now 
mounted,) which were presented to the Asiatic Socioty, by their late 
Honorary Curator, Dr. Evans. The animal is in all respects a typical 
Lagomys , which precludes the necessity of entering into such details, 
as are of generic rather than specific application. From Dr. Royle’s 
species, (Z. Roy Hi, Ogilby,) and that now described by Mr. Hodgson, 
by the appellation Nipalensis , the present animal is at once distin- 
guished by»it8 inferior size, measuring but 6 inches in length, though the 
condition of the skull proves the specimen to have been fully grown, 
and its sex is male ; from heel-joint to extremity of middle toe-nail 
measures l^lnch, the ears (posteriorly) £ inch and £ inch broad; and the 
moustaches are very long, a few of tftese vibrissse exceeding 2^ inches, 
and passing considerably beyond the tips of the ears. The general 
cast of colour, approaches that of an, English Water Vole (Hypudceus 
Aquaticus), judgipg from memory of the latter, having a distinct rufous 
tinge, and the fur, which is delicately soft as in all the genus, consists, 
as usual, of two kinds, differing only in the longer having coarser tips 
of another colour, which latter is alone visible at the surface ; these 


* Vide Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. i. p. 558, 
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longer Hairs are J inch in length, and for j^ther more than £ inch are 
slaty-black, then pale brown, afterwards more rufops brown, and 
finally tipped with a dark colour ; the under-parts are dull whitish • 
the feet pale brown, with a faint tinge of rufoi^ above ; the anterior 
moustachial bristles dull white, and the pos^rior portion of the same 
tuft blackish ; and the ears are nearly naked posteriori}', having only a 
slight downy tuft near their base, and a scanty border of minute hairs 
near the margin, while anteriorly (or within) this border, is more de- 
veloped on the outer side, and there are some long hairs growing from 
the inner corner ; the form of the ears is a rounded oval, with a very 
slight indication of a terminal angle at the extremity of the outer ed^, 
the margin being slightly fringed with whitish ; the nose is completely 
hairy ; there^is a more derided tinge of rufous on the forehead, and on 
the sides of the neck toward the fore-limbs ; and the ear has the 
usual internal conch, or involucrum, observable in other members of 
this genus. The skull measures 1| inch In total length, and | inch across 
at the zygomas near 'the bind edge of the orbits ; from front of tony* 
palate to inferior margin of occipital foramen not quite £ inch ; and tha 
vertical height, with lower jaw in situ, f inch. I cannot do better than 
apply to this species the name of Lagomys ffodgsonii. It is obviously 
distinct from all the others. • # 

It may be remarked, that a fossil species of Lagomys, from the Osse* 
ous Brecchia of the Island of Corsica, is noticed by Baron Cuvier, ,who 
describes and figures the skull in his “ Ossemens Fossiles,” tom. vi., |page 
598, (6rh edition, and plate 175,) figs. 4, 5 and 6. ! 
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Literal Translation of the Dhavala Inscription . By Pundit 

. SURODABA PrASADH. # 

1. May the (rays of ►the sun) which remove darkness, protect you. 

2. The four-headed (or Brahma was) enamoured of Sabitre, the 

wife of Surya , (Sun,) from whom was born Harivarna > who was the 
ruler of the Whole world. He was, as it were, the rising sun amidst 
the new clouds to the lily-like eyes of all, and who^further deprived 
the females of his enemies of the beauty o£ thCir moon-like faces, 
(t. e. by causing the death of their husbands.) # 

3. And who has grown wise by his (constant) exercise and com- 

passion. Vtswavarna, was in morals like the sea rising high by the 
influence of the moon-beams, and glorious as having possessed thpMoft 
and ancient Jaina temple, which deprived the peaks of Himalaya of 
their splendour. Ey him (was * * *) by means of gifts ■ was 

well as to the Gods ■ — — 

4. . FTom him was born Aroma From him sprung 

Dhavala , like the moon-beams from the moon, enlightening the whole 1 
world. He, while on his elephant, (in battle,) cut off his enemy’s army, 
and thus noted his revenge. 

5. A*1nultitude of Rajas of the wild countries Soohha Raja 

was born.’ He continually and wonderfully enjoyed (?) ‘by the might 

of his arms. He restored the army of (?) (to battle) who we^e 

defeated by those of Anuchandra . He (Dhavala) established "two 
(images) of Gods. ... 

5. — (He who was) superior to all, established tranquillity 

among his people. The Raja Dhoronivaraha , who was him- 

self very wise and great, threw head-long (expelled) the Raja Kondesika 
from his dominions in the jungle^ as an elephant throws a tree, and 
a boar a young koal> (a kind of boar.) 

7. As* one takes his rest under a tree when fatigued with the 
burning sun, so the multitude ha^e taken their refuge under him (or 
under the cool shade of his arms.) ile was beautifully mild as the moon. 
Sung (the fame) of (him,) who was as the crest jewel of all *he archers, 
and always devoted to his spotless (true) faith. He was the follower 
of 


* One whole sloka, measuring 13 letters in each stanza. 
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Translation of the Dhavala Inscription . QNo. 118*. 

8. At his (Raja’s?) expedition towards his enemy’s dominions, 
the Sun obscured with dust (rising high) from the earth, while passed 
over by his army, r/as as it were, obliterated in disgrace, from the 
firmament, being totally overpowered by the spirit (of this Raja.) 

9. (He was ?) like the sun in spirit ; BoudJia in 

compassion ; Yudhisthira in wisdom, truth, and virtue ; Pralayanila* 
in might; the minister of Indra ; ( Vrihaspati ) in counsels; and 
{Cupid) f in beauty, which is attractive of female minds. 

10. . (He) who was fortunate and virtuous, safely performed the 

ceremony agreeably to the doctrines (of Veda,) which had ever been 

performed by the Gods themselves and for Kali , never creates any 

interruption in such affairs, when undertaken by a man of virtue (as 
this:) (Besides) men having even in Kaliyuga perceived the spotless 
this Raja. 

11. The Creator having as if considered it (?) proper to be placed 

together with talent , palace beautiful as the moon-beams. Who 

else could describe it in its full length ? The kingdom of this Raja was 
Hastikanehika , which like the region of Kuvera , was inhabited by 
people of great fortune, and white like the ice (pearl) necklace, and 
like Siva. 

12. Equal} to the minds of those, who reside (together) at one 

and the same place -joy and health around beautiful as 

washed gold, where (in the kingdom) not like the beautiful shafts 

of 'Rama by others always amidst a crowd of both sexes 

moderation, restriction (of passions) compassion, and pleasant con- 
verse. 

13. (Slokas of double meanings, altogether untranslatable into 
English.) 

14. His court Pundit, who was like the priest of the Gods ( Vri- 
haspati) endowed with gravity and such other natural qualities - 

15. The splendour of a tank, (beautiful with the plants of full 

blown lotus) ■ ■■ — 

16. _The whole heavenly region was struck with wonder, ad- 
mitting it' to be as if the second Lokaloka mountain. 

* Wind at the time of Deluge. 

f This comes out from sense. 

J It is translated literally, but what the sense should be, is out of my ability^to make 
out. # 
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17. 'Having by his (?) instigation considered his wealth, wife, and 
sons, (family) unstable as the breeze of the fan. 

18. (This temple) was illuminated (with the lustre) of the starry 
ornaments of female images, and exhibiting how far the power of ar- 

* i * . ■», . 

chitecture extend ■ having four corners shining with jewels, 

reddish like shells and pearls. 

19. In this ocean of the world, established by those who are re- 
nowned. Formerly the Vidagdha* Raja like the descend- 
ants of Yodu ( Vansd) * * *. ^ 

20. ■ - — The powerful Dhavala Raja (having fought) in battle 
with Jainas ■ — so long as the earth supported on the hood of 
Ananta will continue to wear the splendour of Pattala,\ which resem- 
bles a temple supported by a silver pillar (so long shall thisjf^* # .) 

21. ■ The poet has written these slokas in best metaphors, 

&c. The priests who were superior in talents, moderation, and 

— capacity, for holding burdens, performed many sacred rites. 

22 — (He Dhavald) has with a view of discharging his debt to 

his ancestors, consecrated (dedicated) this (temple?) at Mahidhwaji 
(a village) in the Samvat year 1053, on the 27th Magh, while the 
Moon was in Pushy a, (a planet.) 

(Five lines obliterated.) 

28. (This line is entirely obliterated,* except the following words, 
« not formerly possessed by Bidagdha .”) 

29. (Ditto, except the words “even by the people of the town.”) 

30. The* earth has been enjoyed by many kings as the Sagara 

and others, and he who rules it in his turn, is the sdle enjoyer of its 
fruits. 


* The word Vidagdha, which means “learned/* may also he" applied as a name. 
— S. P. 

f A waCfery region below the earth. 
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Observations on a second Inscription taken in facsimile from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Aboo . By Capt Burt, Bengal Establish- 
ment, F. B» S, 

In a notice of the Bussuntghur Inscription, (Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal, No. 116,) I made mention of another also sent to me from the 
same part of the country by Capt. Burt, which I hoped ihight, when 
decyphered, throtf* light on the dynasty of Rajpoot chieftains, whose 
names were therein fi'rst made known to us. Some trouble has been 
required to read this second inscription, which is to a great extent not 
to be made out, owing to obliteration of the characters. It is cut, 
Capt. Burt tells me, “ in the interior of a gateway leading to Mandir, 
distant, one kos from Beejapoor, on the route from Odeypore to Sirohee 
near Mount Aboo.” 

The date of this inscription is Sam vat 1053, equivalent to a. d. 996, 
and it is consequently 46 years anterior to that taken from the Baolee, 
at Bussuntgurh. It contains, also, as will be seen, notices of a new 
dynasty, and mentions a principality hitherto unknown. Baja 
Dhavala , of the race of Viswavarna, is represented as engaged in con- 
stant wars with neighbouring chiefs, and appears, on the consolidation 

i % 

of his power, to have followed the usual course of erecting, and dedica- 
ting a temple with pious reference to his ancestors. Lands and* endow- 
ments were doubtless assigned in the ordinary mode for the main- 
tenance of this shrine, the record of which has been obliterated with 
the erasure of great part of the inscription. . . 

The facts which may be deduced from this ancient record, confirm 
the theory which I ventured v with Lieut. Cunningham’s concurrence, to 
put forth, based on the Bussuntghur inscription, as respects the condi- 
tion of Meywar subsequently to the fiiftt invasion of the country from 
Cabul, in a. d. 812 . The presence in that inscription of the 'names of 
a new dynasty reigning over the country still called locally Badari, 
near Mount Aboo, about a. d. 1 042, and the historical knowledge 
which we have of a so-called division by Bhritripad , about two 
hundred years*, previously of the territory under his domination among 
thirteen sons, led to the conclusion, that this list of names recorded 
the reign of a line of petty potentates, either descendants of Britripad's 
successors, or, as is more likely, of chieftains established in a small 
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principality by force of arms, after the temporary disruption of the 
monarchy at Chitore by the Mussulman invaders. The justice of this 
opinion is confirmed by the tenor of the Dhavala inscription now 
before us. Enough of it remains to give us evidence of the existence 
contemporaneously within the boundary of 'the ancient monarchies of 
Chitore and Odeypore of another pett£ state, whose princes we now, 
only have for the first time heard of in this obscure record of their acts, 
and whose territory may be perhaps yet, faintly remembered by some 
local appellation, or traditional record. The inference is 'natural, that 
similar mementos of other petty states established 4>y the sword about 
the same period, during the time of political confusion may be still extant 
in Meywar. Their discovery would of course afford further proof of 
the truth of our suppositions as to the state of great part of ]}.ajpoo- 
tana, for two hundred years or more after the first Mussulman in- 
vasion. * 

Enquiry into such monuments of antiquity, however slow, and how- 
ever desulfory, has yet the advantage of adding something to the 
amount of our knowledge of the true history of India. Materials qye 
gradually accumulating, whence in the course of time, a sound and 
rational account may be framed of men and things as they at various 
tim#f have been in this vast country. From the inscription before us, 
meagrC and mutilated as it is, we are able to find evidence of hosti- 
lities carried on at this period against the Jains, on the ground of reli- 
gion, and noted in this record as an act of special merit. f We are 
empowered to conclude, that in Rajpootana, war and foreign invasion 
had not as in other parts of India, (as evidenced by other inscriptions,) 
caused the pursuits of literature to his neglected, the style and lan- 
guage of the record being singularly good : the arts^ as it appears by 
the description of the temple, continued also to flourish, and the power <Jf 
the ruling prince was sufficiently well established to enable him to declaye 
the doctrine of possession in right of sovereignty of the produce of the 
earth : “ He who rules it in Ijis turn, is the sole enjoyer of its fruits.” 
The amount of information tlius acquired is, often but small, and the 
labour of attaining is heavy ; but of such, let it be reipemberedj^s the 
material of real history composed, and by such evidence alone arfe the 
errors and misrepresentations of tradition exposed and corrected. 
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A letter .to the Secretary to the Asiatic Society, on the Nurma Cotton 
of Bundelcund, from J. G. Bruce, Esq. 

c 

In compliance with a letter from the Secretary to the Government, 
North-Western Provinces, Vegarding the Nurma cotton produced in 
Malwa, and requesting I would furnish you direct with any inform- 
ation which I might possess on the subject, I have the pleasure to 
inform you, that the Nurma cotton, of which the fine Chundellee cloths 
are manufactured, is the produce of a shrubby perennial, cultivated 
in the vicinity of 'Chunderee, to the extent required for the fabrics 
of that place. I never heard of any being grown for exportation 
in its raw state. 

The, piece goods manufactured at Chunderee, I beg leave to 
inform you, consist principally of costly cambrics, turbands, and 
seylahs, or waist ‘bands : these were of so beautifully fine a texture, ^ 
that some of the higher numbers sold for two hundred rupees a piece, 
and were used by the Native princes and noblemen. 
w Although the Chundellees are so much dearer than the Europe 
cambrics, the Native princes give the former the preference. It is 
said to be more durable, and keeps the body cooler in the hot sea- 
son, Irom the quality it is said to possess, of more readily imbibing 
respiration. Had it not beeji for this preference, the manufacture 
of the Chundellees would long since have been discontinued. 

Wheji I came to Calpee in 1808, I found some few plants of the 

Nurma cotton in the “ Nuzzer Baug” garden, belonging to the Jallone 

Rajah. They had been sown before the scat of his ''government had 

been removed from Calpee in 1804 or 1805, to supply him, and his 

household, with the Brahminical* thread worn by the Brahmins (the 

ftajah himself was one) and higher castes of Marhattas. The cotton 

which these plants bore was beautifully soft, and of a good staple. I 

cannot, at this distance of time, distinctly recollect whether it was 

the smooth black, or downy grey seeded ; but, as far as my memory 

» 

* The Nurma cotton was, 'no doubt, chosen for its length, strength, and fineness of . 
fibre. Moor, in his # Hindu Pantheon, Rage 379, says, “ The Zennar is composed of three 
threaus, each measuring ninety-six hands (cubits) ; they are twisted together, and 
folded into three ; then twisted again, making it to consist of nine threads : these are 
again folded into three, without twisting, and each end fastened with a knot. Of these 
Zennars, a Brahmin wears four; tho other privileged tribes three.” 
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serves me, I think it was the latter: It appears .to have been culti- 
vated about Chunderee, rather extensively, some years back, to meet the 
demand there was then for the Chundellees at all the Native Courts. 

It was customary with the Native princes, when they met together 
to celebrate marriages, or on other occasions of rejoicing, to present 
Jto each other, as well as their dependents, the Chundellee Mamoodies, 
(cambrics,) turbands, and seylahs, among other things, as Khillats. 

In fact., these were in requisition at the, Coyrts qf all the Native 
princes in Bundelcund, Malwa, and Central Indit^generally ; but since 
machinery has tended to lower so considerably the prices of Europe 
cambrics, the Chundellees are merely required for # the personal gar- 
ments of the princes, 

Chunderee is a province of the Gwalior state, situated on the 
banks of the Betwa river, between Jhansee and Chutterppte. I 
imagine the Resident of Gwalior, instead of Indpre, could more 
"eadily afford the particulars required respecting the Nurma cotton; 
In the letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, it 
is denominated the Nurma cotton of Malwa. Without a' more definite 
description, the Resident may suppose that the information called foif 
relates to the, indigenous Malwa cotton, or Gossypium Ilerbnceum, 
whicl^s the same as the common Batidah. It would prevent mistake, 
if the Nurma grown about Chunderee, frcm which the Chundellees 
are manufactured, was mentioned. . • 

As Chunderee borders close upon Bundelcund, I think the Nurma 
cotton, which has already been acclimated to the country, aud used 
for ages in the ’manufacture of the finest /abrics, may be grown suc- 
cessfully in the whole of Central India and Bundelcifnd, if not gene- 
rally in the North-Western Provinces. r fhe soils of the two first are 
similar ; principally the rich black marl : that* of the latter mostly clay 
and sand. The black marl seetos to be decidedly the best for cotton. ^ 
There is another description of cotton, which is of a longer staple^ 
and finer fibre, than the common country. It is grown about 
Omrawuttee,.and known in th«> Mirzapore and Moorshedabad marts as 
the cotton of that place. It hap, however, the disadvantage of being 
very greatly intermixed with leaves and dirt, from being allowed to 
fall on the ground, before it is collected. In consequence of its being 
found so foul, there was never any demand for it in Calcutta, but it w r as 
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dispatched overland from Moorshedabad, principally to Dacca and the 
adjacent districts, for the manufacture of the muslins. Notwithstand- 
ing it ‘was so foul, it realized a better price, when I was concerned in 
the cotton trade, than the Banda produce. 

Omrawuttee is a large trading mart, situated on r the Poorna river, in 
the Nizam’s country, bordering on Nagpore. Owing to the immense 
distance Omrawuttee was by land from Calpee, this cotton never 
formed part of ,the Company’s investment. I was given to under- 
stand it was black-seeded, and originally of foreign importation. 

I have tried, at various times, the Sea- Island and Upland American, 
the Egyptian, the Bourbon, and the Pernambuco cottons several years, 
on my own account, to the extent of fifteen and twenty beegahs at a 
time ; and lastly, on a scale of four hundred beegahs, in partnership 
with tyro of the Calcutta mercantile houses in 1 837, in the neighbour- 
hood of Calpee, with, and without irrigation ; but never at a remunera- / 
ting price. My last experiment of four hundred beegahs happened to 
be made when the famine raged with so much severity in the North- 
Western Provinces ; and I attributed the drying up of the plants, 
notwithstanding they had the benefit of being* irrigated during the pre- 
valence of the hot winds, to the unfavoutableness of the season, jrhe 
seed was put into the ground in March and April, and watered from 
wells, until the periodical rains commenced ; but as soon as there was 
a cessation of rain, the plants began to wither, and although watered 
afterwards, became brown, and the leaves had the appearance of being 
scorched, and ultimately fell off, leaving a few capsules on the leafless 
plants, the produce of which, unfortunately, did not cover a tithe of our 
outlay. 41 

I ascribed, as I have already stated, our want of success, solely to 
the untowardness of the’ times ; but from what I have observed in the 
"present season, with respect to the experiment now carrying on under 
Che superintendence of Captain Bayles, and the American pfanters, I 
am inclined to believe that my failure was not entirely owing to 
drought: for the plantations at tbe^four localities in Bundelcund 
and the Dooab, bear tho same appearance, as mine of 1837 Aid, and :, 
the insult is likely to be as unfavourable. 

The American planters at the Farms commenced their cultivation of 
the cotton with the first showers of rain that fell at the end of June, and 
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beginning of July last. As long as the rainy season cdntinued, the plants 
looked healthy and fresh. About the middle of September, the rains, 
it may be said, ceased ; and almost immediately after,* the leaves of the 
plants became brownish, and began to wither and fall off. This could 
not have arisen from, want of moisture, as spme of Captain Bayles’ 
cotton fields had only, a few days before, been well saturated with the 
rain that had fallen. 

Towards the end of September, the wind se> in rather hot from 
the Westward, and I am of opinion, that the injury which the cotton 
sustained, is ascribable to it. If my conjecture be correct, I fear the 
American method of culture will never answer in Upper India, owing 
to the hot winds. 

The American mode of cotton culture, I think, is, in one essential 
point, objectionable with respect to this country. It exposes too much 
of the surface of the soil to the ray 8 of the sun ; this is liable to occasion 
too rapid an evaporation of moisture. It has been found by experience, 
the " Purwa” soil, or mixture of clay and sand, will not bear it *, and 
the black marl, I have had opportunities of ascertaining, unless it 
has lain fallow for some time, and is overrun with weeds, is seldom 
more than superficially turned up. The “ buckhur ,” instead of the 
plough, j# usually employed in the preparation of *he black soil. It 
has an irou scythe, in the room of a share, about twenty inches broad, 
and five deep, fixed to a beam of wood, between four and five feet long, 
and six inches in diameter. . The buckhur is peculiar to Bundelkhund, 
Malwa, and Central India generally. In the course of the day, as far 
as five or six beegahs of land are buckhered, • The iron scythe, which 
is fixed to the centre of the beam, enters about eight inches in the 
ground, effectually cutting, and rooting up weeds and grass, and 
the beam pulverizes the earth as it is turned up. The Rand intended 
for the Khurreef, or rainy season *crop, is once buckhered before the 
seed is scattered. It is then ploughed to cover the seed, and prevent 
the birds from getting at it. The Rubbee land is two or three times 
buckhered during »the rains, and {merely sown witn the drill plough 
about eight inches deep. * 

The cultivators of this district have an Mea, that if t,oo*much of die 
soil is turned up, the produce is not so great. The black soil is subject 
to immense cracks and fissures during the dry months of the 3 ear, 

• * . o M 
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which again fill with water and close up, after the rains have set 
in heavily. The cotton produced in this soil has ever been reckoned 
superior to that which is grown in the others. It is to be regretted 
that the Mexican seed, which Captain Bayles brought with him to this 
country from America, yr&s not tried, in the first instance, on this soil, 
as the rains were uncommonly mild, and in a moderate season, the 
cotton in this soil grows best ; it would have been the means most pro- 
bably, of securing an abundant supply - of seed acclimated to the 
country, to have commenced the following year, on a scale commen- 
surate to the magnitude of the object the Court of .Directors had 
in view; which, I am led to believe, from having had a perusal of their 
despatch on this subject, is the supercession of the supply from Ameri- 
ca, for the manufactures of Great Britain. 

If«Great Britain is ever to look for the supply of its manufactories 
to India, other measures, than those which have been commenced 
upon, must be resorted to. Ages must pass away, (if the present 
method of home cultivation ever succeeds, which hpwever is pro- 
blematical,) before India can respond to the demands of England. 

The most feasible and simple plan, it appears to me, would be to 
follow the one which Captain Bayles partially adopted this season, 
at my suggestion, , when I was ordered by Government to\$id him, 
in fixing his localities. I procured him engagements from the land- 
holders and ryuts, contracting for their labour at four rupees per 
beegah. They were to plough,* sow, weed, scarify, and do all the 
work that was required, entirely under the superintendence of the 
American planters. <If the land-rent, establishment, and other 
expenses, trebled the amount, still the cost of the cotton would 
have been very moderate. The indigenous plant, when properly 
attended to, Will yield at least an average produce of a maund of clean 
cotton ; the Mexican, cultivated according to the American system, 
ought to give the same, if not more. Any mercantile man would 
pronounce a maund of American cotton landed at Calcutta, at twelve 
rupees, very cheap, and willingly engage for all that could be produced 
at such a rate through Captain Bayles’ agency. 

n It is greatly to be lamented that the result of Captain Bayles’ 
experiment proved so unfavorable in the present season. Had it been 
* With their own cattle. 
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successful, those who had contracted for their labour at four rupees a 
beegah, might have been encouraged to have grown the cottpn on 
their own account and risk. Until the landed proprietors and ryuts 
can be persuaded to do so, there is little likelihoodf of India ever being 
able to furnish the quantity, which America -now annually sends to 
Great Britain. 

I prevailed -upon Captain Bayles to receive the engagements at four 
rupees a beegah, with the view of shewing the Government., and the 
mercantile community, at what specific cost th6 American cotton 
might be produced in Bundelkhund. Unless this was gone, it appeared 
to me, individuals would hold back,* from the impossibility of telling 
what the actual cost of a beegah, or maund of cotton, would amount 
to, under the “ neez,” or home cultivation system. The purchase and 
feeding of cattle, the cost of ploughs, the pay of the ploughmen and 
establishment, and innumerable other expensive items, were not 
likely to elicit readily this desirable information. 

As long as Captain Bayles and the American planters cannot make 
the produce of their mode pf culture yield a remunerating value in the 
market, it is unreasonable to expect, that capitalists will embark in # 
.the speculation, er the impoverished landholders and ryuts will relin- 
quish tbeir system, which, they consider, secures* to them at least a 
subsistence, if not plenty. 

It is worthy of remark that the American cotton, cultivated by the 
ryuts with their own small-sized cattle and country ploughs, at fohr 
rupees the beegah, under the direction of the American planters, was 
in every respect equal to what was cultivated on account of Govern- 
ment, with the large-sized cattle, and American imported ploughs, 
under the superintendence of the planters *theipselves. This proves 
that neither a costly plough, nor team of horses, are absolutely neces- 
sary. Tbp loss which Government must inevitably inour upon the 
present year’s experiment, is, in some measure, repaid by the acquire- 
ment of this valuable knowledge. For how, or where, could the poor 
ryuts have supplied themselves with such Expensive agricultural ap- 
pendages, if the successful introduction of this superior description of 
cotton, depended entirely upon the possession of them. 

It having been ascertained that the means already in possession of 
the ryuts, will answer for the cultivation of the American cotton, the 
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next point to be .considered is, the most expeditious way of accomplish- 
ing this highly important national object. As the cultivators, I am of 
opinion, will not engage on any other terms, before they have practical 
proof that a beegah tof the American will yield as much profit to them, 
as their indigenous coitpn : the most eligible plan appears to be, to 
employ the landholders and ryuts to cultivate, as they did in the pre- 
sent year, by contracting at so much a beegah. If the Cotton Associa- 
tion, which hasrbeen established in England, will consent to undertake 
the risk, .and comtf- forward with the means, I am inclined to believe, 
that, in two or tjiree years, a cultivation to almost any extent may be 
secured for the Association, through the agency of Captain Bayles, and 
other fit persons. 

Humeerpore , IBth October , 1841. 


Letter to the Editor , on Lichens in the Himalayas, o from IIenky 
t Cope, Esq. «*,, 

I regret much to say, that inconsequence of my having been obliged 
to leave Mussooree for this place some days since, the rich harvest 
I had promised myself, on the investigation of the Lichens, suggested by 
you, has been interrupted, and I have been enabled to do much 
less than I had promised inyself ; especially as regards the investigation 
of the Botanical characters of the plants in question, — an ahnost 
untrodden path, and therefore the more deserving of exploration, especi- 
ally with the possible results likely to accrue to the arts before me. 

I have now the honour to inform 1 * you, that I dispatched, previous 
to my leaving Mussooree, small parcels of seven kinds of tree Lichens ; 
which, if found useful, are likely, from the respective quantity of 
each, to become objects of comment They are twd Species of Bar- 
rera or Ev&rnia, one of them tha£ is commonly in use amongst the 
natives as a 'dye, and named by Dr. Hoyle, B, Ashneh , one species of 
Usnra, one species of Parnulia, three of Ramalina, and a small 
quantity of a species of Cladonia. 1 have been very particular in sepa- 
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rating all other species and extraneous matter ; and as I see by Dr. 
Hooker, that the presence or absence of the fructification is supposed to 
make a difference in one of the Dye Lichens he n6tices, I have put 
in two small parcels (paper), specimens of the B. Ashneh, with and 
without the fructification, for separate experiments. I have sent you 
also, for exhibition at the Meeting of the Society, branches of the Bar- 
berry (Rusoojy Berberis) which will, in some manner, illustrate 
the fact of the abundance of some of the Lichens, asvwhole trees are 
as thickly covered as the pieces I send you, and absolutely killed 
by parasite. -There are very few Lichens growing^ on rocks; they 
are almost entirely confined to the trees (especially the extreme bran- 
ches, where no doubt they can imbibe moisture more freely) and 
shrubs, but freely taking root amongst the moss, &c., on which they 
may occasionally fall from the trees, detached by wind or the«birds. 
The greater part of those 1 have sent, are found on almost every kind 
of tree or shrub; but more particularly such as have the roughest * 
bark. The Rhododendron alone seems almost exempt from them, 
though it has other less conspicuous species lodged on its smooth 
epidermis. . * m 

I had commenced a collection for the Hortus Siccus, but even that 
was uo&nished, or rather only in its infancy whei^I left: but such as 
it was, I thought it best to forward it to you, as it? may enable compe- 
tent botanists to pronounce more positively as to the correctness of my 
nomenclature, which was, however, much improved by the assistance of 
a small except from his Herbarium sent me by Dr. Falconer. The num- 
ber of species I have forwarded ^19, and I ha<ve no hesitation in saying, 
th&frit is scarcely a tithe of those to be found in the Himalayas. The 
greater part however will only be valuable ag botanical curiosities, 
as they do not individually occur in sufficient quantities, to warrant 
the probalplity of their becoming* useful in commerce. » 

I have, in a separate communication, endeavoured to give you my 
gleanings of all that is known respecting the various properties of the 
Lichens, and tfould beg the pafticular attention of chemists, and of 
your Curator especially, to the recommendation of Westring respecting 
the extraction of the dyeing principle fTom the Lichen, on the tff>ot 
where it is found, as the chief cost of any article sent from the 
Himalayas over the capital to England, would consist of freight, &c., — 
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a point of great importance in so bulky a substance. Should you re- 
quire larger quantities of the Lichens, I can furnish them. As the 
mode of dyeing adopted by the natives, may not be generally known, I 
do myself the pleasure of handing you the same, with a few other 
details, which may be offinterest. • 

Chulchelera is the name by which the Evernia Ashneh is known 
in the Upper Provinces of Hindoostan, but not to the natives of the 
mountains, whc* have* one general name for all plants growing on the 
bark of trees, viz. C hal, a word meaning the bark itself, with all that 
i& on it. 

♦ 

As far as my information goes, the chief supply of the Doab is de- 
rived from the village of Nagul, no great distance (about ten miles) 
from Dhera, and the town of Khalsee, on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Iu these places the dealers in Lichen of Saharanpoor, (bunyas,) have 
correspondents^ to whom they write at the commencement of each 
' season, and mention the quantity if most probably required for con- 
sumption. These correspondents, also bunyas, notify tjieir wishes to 
the petty chiefs or zumeendars in the hills, and the quantity ordered is 

* delivered, the Paharees receiving either cash, but mostly salt, in pay- 
ment. Each Paharee brings down a foad of about 60 seers, packed . 
in leaves, and boun^ with Moonjh, and has to pay the Gurwal R^jah, at 
established chowkees, a small duty, varying according to local arrange- 
ments with the chokeydars. The time for gathering the Lichen is 
January aqd February. The Nagul and .Khalsee bunyas keep no 
stock on hand, but send all they receive to Saharanpoor. I am told 
the quantity annually exported to this^own barely exceeds 100 maunds, 
(less than four tons,) of which about ten are used in the place and its 
vicinity, and the remainder sent further south. When first gather- 
ed, the Pahaives are not particular in confining themselves to the 
genuine species required, but to hasted their work, tear off several other 

* kinds, and along with them, break off 1 the branches on which they 
grow. This, and those, give much trouble to the consumer, for the ex- 
porter below does not take the trouble of cleansing the article he re- 
ceives, before he sends'it forward. As the Lichen is only used* during the 
eaf&er months of the hot season in the plains, any remaining uncon- 
sumed after these, is spoilt by keeping in bulk during the rains, and 
thrown away as worthless. The entrepots for the Lichen to the east 
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are Kassipoor and Philibeet in Rohilkhund, which derive their supplies 
* from the Kumaon province. 

The Lichen rarely finds its way into the hands of the regular dyers, as 
almost every Mussulman, and many Hindoos, know how to, and do 
use it as a household article of manufacture thus saving the cost of 
the dyer’s labour. One seer will dye from ten to fifteen pieces of 
cloth, of the # ordinary length, made in this part of the country 
and about two feet broad. . The article wl^en brought in the bazar, 
is carefully picked, and freed from all extraneous^ matter, thoroughly 
dried in the sun, and rubbed with the hand on the rope bottom 
of a Charpae, till not only all the remaining particles of earth, 
bark, &c., are rubbed through, but until the whole assumes a white 
colour, by the peeling off of the dark under -surface, which you will 
observe on the plant. This process gives to the massive an ^ltnost 
silky softness. The Lichen is -then put into as much ^ater as may, in 
the estimation of the operator, be required to dye the cloth in hand, * 
and boiled un£il the colouring matter is strongly given out. The dye 
water is then cooled, and modified by the addition of Various sub- 
stances, according to the taste or fancy of the amateur dyer. • 

These are chiefly Kutt, (Catebhu, which is plentifully produced in the 
SeWali^jHills by the natives, from the wood of the # Acacia Catechu y ) 
a pice weight of which, to the whole quantity, deepqps the colour much ; 
but is not generally admired. The. Kutt*is pounded, rubbed on the 
seel with water to a paste,, mixed with more water, strained l and added 
to the Lichen dye. This is the way in which the following ingredients 
are also added. ’ • 

2udly. Mehendee leaves (Lawsonia inermis ) much used and admired. 
3rdly. Pawn leaves (Pipkr Betle). • 

4thly. Flowers of the Harsinghar (NVctanthus arbontristis,) which 
is indigenous to the Dhoon (vallfcy) of Dhera, and its neighbourhood, * 
&c, &c. • 

In order to give the cloth an agreeable odour, it is usual to add, when 
about to be dipped for the last} time into the dye, a small quantity 
of the following aromatics, poundqd, ground, stfained, and in the same 
manner &s the Kutt, &c. ; viz,, Nagilrmothor, (root of*the CYPsaud 
rotundifolius 9 ) Kaphoor Kucheree, (root of the Hkdychium spicatum } ) 
and Balchur, (root of Valeriana NardusJ. 
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The cloth is dipped once, twifce, thrice, or even often er, according 
to the intensity of the colour it is wished to impart, carefully wrung 
each time, and hand- dried in the shade. The cloths chiefly dyed are 
those used for pugerees or doputtas. Instead of washing, (which 
however they will bear without loss of colour,) ,the cloths are, when 
soiled, occasionally dipped in whatever portion of the dye may have 
been left, and put aside for this purpose. 

The Saharanpoor bazar* rate of the Chulchelera will give a very fair 
idea of the cost and charges of not only the Chulchelera, but of all 
the other kinds, ( should they become articles of commerce, and be 
sought after for exportation. * 

The Chulchelera, in its rude state, (that is as gathered with admix- 
tures in the Hills,) is sold in Saharanpoor, when cheap, at rupees 1-8 per 
maund, or 7 pies the seer, (3s. per maund, or 4/. 4s. per ton); and when 
at the highest price, at from 2-8 to 3 Rs. per maund, which would g've 
from 6/. 6s. to 8/. 8s. per ton. I have no doubt that, in case of an 
increased demand, the article would also rise in price, and that it would 
never be procurable at less than 61 . 6s. per ton ; that is, rupees 2-8 
per maund. At Saharanpoor, it would^ require (or rather at Nagul or 
Khalsee) to be picked and properly packed, — an operation which, from 
its cost, say 4 ans. pfcr cwt. and the reduction in weight it wouicT cause 
(at least one-third, would enhance the price from 2-8 to rupees 
3-10-8, and including the cost of “one gunny bag per maund, at least 
5 ans. more, or say in round numbers rupees 4, or 8 Rs. per maund, 
or 11/. 4s. per ton. 

To this, carriage from Saharanpoor to Ghurmuktiser, or rather 
Sookerthal, a ghat twenty miles above Ghurmuktiser, at the minimum 
rate of 8 ans. o per mdund, and freight to Calcutta at no less than 
1-4, including insurance, &c. ; and wq shall find the cost of the article 
< delivered in Calcutta to be 5 rupees 12 ans. per maund, or lb/. 2s. per 
ton. The freight and expenses to London will not fall much short 
of 51. thus allowing the Lichen to Jie delivered in .London at 21/. 
odd. 

Tfee following is a rough gioess of the proportions in which the other 
species I have sent might be obtained, from which it would appear that 
there would „not be much difference in the cost of the several kinds. 
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Taking the Chulchelera as the criterion represented by the figure 1, I 
think the other species might be thus placed: — 


Everniae species ( ? tenacissima) 

* ■ 

Parmeliae ditto ... ... .. ..." 

i 

Usnea florid^ 

« 

Ramalinae species (tree) ... V, 

i i i 


The species of Cladonia at not more than i£ so much. 

This proportion of Course would only influence the original cost 
of gathering. 

Deldee , 4 th October , 1841. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society . • 

(Wednesday Evehing , 6th October , 1811.J ^ 

Dr. J. J. Hbherlin, Senior Member present, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the last Meeting were ballottcd for and duly 
elected as Members ; viz: — 

Honble. A. A&ios, Esq. 

It. Barlow, Esq. 

Cp G. Manse I., Es<|. 

Ordered — That the usual communication of their election be made to the aforesaid 
gentlemen, and that they be furnished with the rules of the 9ociet> for their guidance. 

Library and Museum. 

Books received for the Lihrat g of the Asiatic Society at the Meeting of Gth October, 1841. 

Hoyle on the Productive Resources of India, London, 1841), two copPes, royal 8vo. 

2 vols. 

Report of the British Association for the advancement of Science for 1810, 8vo. 1 vol. 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, 1839, part 4th, T vol. 

Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, Scrampore,* 
1841, ten- copies, 10 vols. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator, August 1841, vol. 2d, NoT 8, second series. 
Bombaj, pamph. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 1810, vol. 2d, part 4th, 4to. 1 vol.# 
Transactions of tho Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1810, vol. 14th, part 2d, 4to. 1 vol. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, including Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology, June* 1841 j vol. 7, No. 4f, pamph. 

Philosophical Magazine and Journa^of Science, 3d Series, vol. 18, No. 117 and 
118, April and May, 1841, pamph. , * 

Calcutta: Christian Observer, October 1841, new series, vol. 2d, No. 22. 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds, London, 1841, part 25, pamph. 

5 N 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal* Asiatic Society, July 1841, No. I, pamph. 

Calcutta Monthly Journal, &c. August 1841, third series, No. 81, ditto 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1840-1841, No. 18, ditto. 

Reports of the Council and Auditors of the Zoological Society of London, April, 
1840 and April 1841# ditto. 

Seear-Ool-Mutakh-Reen, (Persian,) 1. vol. 

Another Persian Book, “ H&dayah,” vol. 3d. 

Books presented to the Library of the Asiatic Society by Mr . A. Csoma. 

Histoire general des Huns, Paris 1756, tome lere. parties lere. ®t‘2d, et tome 2d. 
4to. 3 vols. f , 

Dufresne Choix de Literature, Edinburgh, 1808, 8vo. 1 vol. 

Kecucil ou Melange £itterature, &c. par A. Scott, Glasgow, 1803, 8vo. 1 vol. 

Deodati Lettre d’qna Peruviana, Londra, 1798, 8vo. 1 vol. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society pf Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1834- 
35-36, Nos. 2, 3, and 5, 3 vols. 

Memoir of the Expedition of an Ecclesiastical Establishment, by the Rev. C* Buch- 
anan, London, 1805, 4to. 1 vol. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
1833-34, vol. 3d. parts 1st, 2d, and 3d, 4to. 3 vols. 

Ditto ditto. Appendix, 1 vol. 

The Religion of Reason and of the Heart, by Chas. Benhurini, 1 vol. 

Europe and America, or the Future Prospects of the Civilized World, by De S. 
Phiselduk. 

* R&djatarangini, ou Histoire des Rois du Kachmfr, traduite par M. A. Taylor, Paris, 
1840, in 2 vols. 8vo. thirteen copies, 26 vols.* % 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomedaires des Seances de L’Academic des Sciences, tomes 
6e. & 10, 4to. 5 vols.* ^ 

Histoire des Mongols de la Perse, traduite en Franqais par M. Quatrem£re, Paris, 
1836, tome lere. royal folio, (2 copies.) 2 vols. 

Journal Asiatique, 3rd s6rie, Paris, 1840, tomes 9 and 10, 8vo. 2 vols. 

Rechcrches'sur L’Ancicnne Astronomie Chinoise, 4to. 1 vol. 

Brosset's Chroniquc Gcorgienne, Paris, 1831, six copies, 8vo. 6 vols. 

Nouvelle Suites a Buffon, /3ours de Geologie, tome 2, et Planches, 2d Livraison, 
Paris, 1839, 8vo. 1 vol. t . ’ 

— Histoire des Vegctaux Phanlrogames, tomes 7 and 8, 

Paris, 1839, 8vo. et Planches* 11 a 14 Liv. 2 vols. 

Dr. Walker’s Histoire des Reptiles, tome 5, Paris, 1839, 8vo. 1 vol. 

Ditto ditto, Planches, 5 Liv. 1 vol. r 

«. . «■ 

r Histoire des Insectes Orthop teres, Paris, 1839, 8vo. 1 vol. 

Ditto ditto, Planches, 1 vol. 

Geographie D’Aboulfeda; Texte Arabe, Paris, 1840, 4to. 2d Livraison, (6 copies,) 
6 vols. r t 

Y. — King, Antiquissimus*Sinarum, &c. 8ifo. 2 vols. 

in’s Bien-JCtre et Concorde <^es classes du Peuple Francais, Paris, 1840, 12e. 
(two copies,) 2 vols. 

Bulletin de la Societe pour l'instruction Elementaire, Juin-Sept. 1840, Paris, 
1 vol. 
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Societe pour l’instruction Elemeutairo 24me Asscmblee G6n6rale, Paris, 2 vols. 
Assemblee Generale ct Annuclle de la Society de la Morale Chretienne, Paris, Mai 
1810, (2 copies,) 

Proces-verbal de la Stance Gdnerale de la Societe Asiatiqae, du Juin 1840, 
(six copies.) * 

Coup D’Oeil.jsur la station de l'instruction priraaire en France, par M. Boulay de 
la Meurthe, Paris, 1840. ^ 

Villede Paris, Rapports et conclusions de la Commission des livres et Mcthodes, 
Annee secuiaire, 1840-41, 4 pampli. 

Rapport sur la 3rd edition du Manuel des Ecolcs Ei erne a tai res, &c. par M. Sarazin, « 
Paris, 1840, (2 copies,) ditto. 

Journal de Medecine et de Chirurgie Pratiques, 9th Annee, Paris, tome 9, 1 
Cahier, Janvier 1838, ditto. > 

Echo de la Litterature ct des Beaux Arts* Novembre 1840, Paris, ditto. 
Epistemonomie ou Tables generales dedications des Connaissances Humaines, 
Bruxelles, 1810, ditto. 

Extrait des Anuales de la Societe Sericicole, 1810, Paris, 2 copies, ditto. • 
Catalogue de la Librairie D’Ab. Cherbulliez et Cie, a Paris et a Geneve, clitto. 
Calcutta Christian Observer, new series, vol. 2d, No. 23, November 181L, ditto. 

List of the Geological Society of London, 1811, ditto. 

Journal des Savans, Janvier, Fcvrier, et Mars, 1811, 3 vols. 

Jaubert’s Geographie D’Edrisi, tome 2d, Paris, 1810, 4to. 1 vol. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, new series, vol. 7th, parts 
1, 2, and 3, Philadelphia, 1841, 4to. 3 vols. * 

Freytag Hamate Gar m ilia, textu^ Arabici, Bonne, 182(5, 4to. I vol. 

•Reid gp the Law of Storms, with Charts, London, 1838, royal 8vo. 1 vol. 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, by Professor Jifmcsi/n, January to April 
1841 ; No. 60, 1 vol. 

Farmer’s Cabinet, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Economy, 4th 
August 1839 to July 1840,; Philadelphia, 8vo. 1 vol. # 

Calcutta Monthly Journal, for September, 1811, 3d series, No. 82, l vol. • 

Oriental Christian Spectator, September and October 1841, vol. 2d, Nos. 9 and 
10, 2d series, 2 vols. * „ 

* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 1st, Nov. and Dec. 1840^ 
No. 14, and vol. 2d, Jany. Feb, March 1811, Ngs. 15, 10, 17, (2 copies each,) pain. 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine ami ^ Journal of Science, 
1841, vol. 18th, No. 119, and Supplementary Number 120, and vol. I9tb, N - 
121, 3»vols. ^ . 

j 

Proverbia Arabica, edidit G. G. Freytag, Bonne ad llhenum, 1838, 2 vols. 
Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, 1840-41, vol. 3d, part 2d, Nos. 72 
to 75. * 

Forbes on the Ancient Languages of Gaul, Britain, aiql Ireland.^ 

Freytag* Darstellung der Arabischer*>verskunst mit scchs Anhacngen, Bonne 1830, 
lvdl. ■ J ‘ / 

Histoire Naturelle de Poissons D’eau douce de 1* Europe Centrale, par Lieut. 
Agassiz, Planches, 1 vol. 
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Elliott's Carnatic Inscriptions, MSS. 2 vols. 

Frey tag’s Chrcstomathiae Arabica Grammatica Historia, Bonne, 1834, vol. 2d, and 
1st,* chapters 7 to 14, vols. 

Freytag’s Liber ArabicusseuFructus Imperatorum et Jocatio ingeniosorum, Bonne, 
1832, 4to. 1 vol. 

Dastoor-Ool-Aunwar, (Persian,) 1 vol. * 

Kittab Mat-Laol-Audda-en, 1 vol. 

• < 

Read letter from Jas. Crichton, Esq. Colonial Surgeon, with arbox of Insects 
from Western Australia. * * 

Head letter from H. IJ. Hinton, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Akyab, with six Geological 
Specimens for the Economic Department of the Asiatic Society. 

(l*o these, reference has been made in the Curator’s Report.) 

Read Memorandum on the organization^ a Museum of Economic Geology for the 
North-Western Provinces of British India, submitted by Lieut. Baikd Smith, of the 
Engineers, agreeably to the request of the Society. 

Ordered — That a copy of the Memorandum be forwarded to Government, and the 
original made over to the Secretary for publication in his Journal. 

Read letter from Mr. II. Cops, of Mussooric, offering his services for the collection 
of Lichens, for the purpose of assisting the researches set on foot by Mr. Pid- 
dington, for the extraction of colouring matter from them. 

Read letter from Mr. Secretary Bushby, of 15th September 1841, intimating that 
the Resident of Indore had been written for information respecting the Nurma Cotton, 
and for specimens of the seeds and soils, and that a communication would be also 
made to the Lieutenant Governor at Agra, that reVerence may be made to the Suddcr 
Board of Revenue at Allahabad, and to Mr. Bruce of Bundlccund, who is staged to be 
well acquainted with* the Purina Cotton of Malwa. 


Report for the Month of September , by the Curator. 

AnImal Kingdom. 

r 

“The arrival of two large and double glazed cabinets in the Museum, for the recep- 
tion of the stuffed specimens of Mammalia, at the time of my taking charge of the 
Society’s collection*, lias occasioned me to bestow more particular attention on this 
""’(lipartment, during the brief period that has e^ipsed since 1 assumed the duties of the 
yuratorship, and«-l have accordingly inspected and properly arranged « what few 
specimens there as yet exist illustrative of the living Mammalia of India, and have 
labelled every species with its synonyms, so far as I have been successful in deter- 
mining the latter. f 

“With the important accessipns in this class with which the Museum has been enriched 
during the past month, the entire number of species of which we possess some portion, 
more 5*. less, amounts to 147. There* are eighty stuffed specimens, pertaining to 64 
species; and seven other species may be considered as temporarily represented by 
imperfect skins; indeed, many of the former require exceedingly to be replaced 
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by better. specimens. The number of perfect skeletons' is 28» comprising several large 
and valuable species; besides which, wo have nearly nil the bones of the Malayan 
Tapir, and of a large species of Whale, with a few belonging to •some other species : of 
skulls, there arc examples of fifty-four species additional to the thirty represented 
by the entire (or neurly entire) skeleton; and the icmainder of the collection consists 
of a few specimens of Bat#, and one of the Sylket Mole, preserved in spirits, the frontlets 
and horns of various Ruminants, and a few specimens of tusks and other parts, being 
all that wc possess of their species, and comprising those of th» Narwhal, Hippopotamus, 
Phacochcere, tke*molars of the Cachalot, &c. 

** It will interest Zoologists in Europe to be informed that the spoils of the identical 
specimen of the Sumatran Orang-utan described by 1)r. Cl Hike Abki> in the 15th 
Volume of tho “Asiatic Researches,” and* to which so gigantic a stature has boon 
ascribed, are still preserved in our Museum, in so favourable a Condition that I have 
even had the skin cleaned and mounted, which has enabled me to examine the speci- 
men minutely, and to ascertain positively the fact of its possessing the same check- 
callosities as the great Bornean Orang-utan ; the omission of Dr. Abel, to notice 
this conspicuous and unsightly feature in his elaborate description of the specimen, 
lias induced a suspicion that the remarkable character in question would prove not 
to exist in the Orang-utan of Sumatra ; nor was I able to satisfy myself of the presence • 
of the callosities until the skin of the face was moistened and rendered pliable, when 
they became conspicuously apparent. This will account for their not having been 
remarked by Dr. Abel, as that naturalist took his description from thq dry skin, 
as I first saw it. The individfuj being merely adolescent, the callosities on the# 
cheeks had tiot attained the frightfiil extent of development figured by M. Tem- 
• minck, in the instance of the fully mature Bornean Orang ; nor had its beard 
grown to nearly so great a length. With regard to the ^jzc of the animal, tho 
statement of Capt. Cornfoot, that “he was a full head taller than* any man on hoard 
(his ship,) measuring seven feet in what may bc^callfd his ordinary standing posture,” 
(As. Res. xv, 493, ) is an exaggeration to which I can only wonder that Dr. Abel 
gave publicity ; the length of Uke body, from shoulder to ham, could* never have 
exceeded two feet and a half, and I suspect w as even some inches less ; and the Snimal 
was thus by no means Of the largest size, nor probably (|uitc full grown. I can perceive 
in it no external difference whatever from the great Bornean Orffng, and consider 
them \o bfc very decidedly the same in species f nevertheless, in the only portion of > 
the skeleton of Dr. Abel’s Sumatran specimen whidi thc^Society possesses, namely, 
the lower jaw, there is a very remarkable difference in form fronfrthe lower jaw of 
a male Bpmean Orang of similar age, i^so in the Museum,— the ascending portion - *' 
of the jaw beiftg half an inch less broad, while the alveolar portion is cdffsidcrably deep- f 
er, especially in front, and the chin more slanting. I shall take an opportunity of 
recurring to this subject on another occasion. 4 bat individual variation of form 
occurs, to a considerable extent, in certa ji details in skulls of the Orang-utan, is now, 

I believe, generally admitted by those who have had opportunities for observation. 

“ Considering how many years the valuable specimen which I have been noticing has, 
been exposed to tho destructive infiuenccs of un Indian climate, hanging frorifthe 
wall of a room, it is consolatory to find that it is in no respect much injured by such 
exposure, while it encourages me to hope that, with proper care and attention, the 
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mounted skins of animals in our Museum may be preserved for an indefinite period, 
with little more than the same protection which such specimens receive in Europe. 

“Of the next genus, that of the Gibbons ( Hylobates ), two highly interesting fresh 
specimens have been presented by the Right Hon*ble the Governor General, which 
had died in the park at Barrackpore. One of these is a half-grown female of the 
Hoolock, or White-browed Gibbon, (H. Hoolock , Harlan, H. Scyrites % Ogilby, and 
the brown variety H. Choromandus , Ogilby). The specimen is in beautiful con- 
dition, and if any doubt could exist of the spccifical identity of the H. Scyrites and H. 
Choromandus of Mr. Ogilby, the present individual would remove that doubt, from 
the intermediatene&tf of its colouring. The other specimen is a still younger female, also 
in admirable pelage, of the White-handed Gibbon (Simia Lar , Linnceus, but not//. 
Lar of Vigors and Horsfield, which applies to H. Agilis ; H. Albimana , Vigors and 
Horsfield, S. Longimana t Schreber, and the brown variety— -J Pithecus Variegatus , 
Geoffroy, but not H. Variegatus of Muller, which refers to H. Agilis .) The colour 
of this specimen is a very pale yellowish brown, and every intermediate shade be- 
tween yellowish white and deep-black is exhibited by the species, in common with the 
greater number, if not all, of its congeners; the circumference of the face and the four 
hands being white invariably. This species of Gibbon is generally brought from Sin- 
gapore, and according to the most trust-worthy information, is unknown in Sumatra, 
Java, or Borneo, in each of which islands it is represented by a nearly allied species, 
respectively peculiar to the island, viz. by II. Agilis in Sumatra, II. Leuciscus in 
Java, and H. Concolor of Muller in Borneo ; whether the last-mentioned is identical 
with the H. Concolor originally described by Harlan, remains to be determined : the 
present specimen was brought from Moulmein ; and it is doubtless the species referred 
to by the late Dr. Heifer in Tenasserim, as being “ the most common species of its 
genus in the interior, howling most piteously in the solitary forests thatgentleman 
also mentions the Siamang ( H '. Syndactylus ), as having “ been found in the southern 
parts of Tenasserim, up to the 15th degree of north latitude a statement it would 
be desirable to have confirmed, as this animal was previously supposed to be 
restricted to Sumatra. Finally, to complete this brief notice of the Gibbous, the re- 
mainder consist of the Hoolock upon the hills of Assam and Arracan, and the White- 
cheeked Gibbon, (H. Leucogenys , Ogilby), a species lately characterized from a 
young individual in the possession of the Zoological Society, and the habitat of which 
was unknown. My friend and feliov.-passcnger, Lieut. Beagin, however, vf the 2nd 
Madras Cavalry, recognised the drawings which I possess of this species, as decidedly 
representing one /hich he had often s,3en upon the Malabar ghauts, ^md forests of the 
‘Neelghierries, and which varies as much in sljade of colour as the others (the Siamang, 
perhaps, alone excepted, which has never been observed otherwise than>black.) Mr. 
Beagin had seen and handled a freshly killed specimen of the full-grown male, 
which taking it under the arms required considerable exertion to lift ; the height was 
about three feet. Speaking on this subject to Mr. Walter Elliott, that naturalist 
remarked to m*s that he had never heard of such an animal in those parts ; but 
Mr. Ogilby, in his treatise on the Apes, (published in the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge), states, “ We have heard from an officer of high rank and cele- 
brity that there is unquestionably a real Ape in the forests of the Malabar coast; he 
had often heard the natives speak of it, and not unfrequently heard its cry, wow -wow, 
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in the woods, though he had never actually seen it.” Of all thbse species of Gibbon, 
it is highly desirable that the Society should possess a good scries, illustrative of the 
principal variations of colour ; at present we possess but four specimens, namely the 
Hoolock just mounted, and a young one in bad condition ; and a Mack specimen of 
the Lar, which contrasts remarkably with the almost white Example that has- been 
just set up. The kindness^of Dr. Walker enables me to exhibit an equally pale specie 
men of the Hoolock. 1 have had the skulls of all four tlken out, and the entire skele- 
ton of the new Hoolock is in course of preparation. I have saved als6 the ccecuv t 
with its small appendix vermiforme of this specimen. It should be remarked that the 
individual of H. Lar here noticed, possessed 13 pairs «f ribs, whAeos Daubenton, as 
quoted by all subsequent writers, found but 12 pairs m the spqpimcn dissected by him. 
(Vide Buffon, Hist. Nat xiv. 104.) # 

“ When at Madras, two packages of skins were entrusted to eny charge, for the 
Society, the one a donation from Dr. Coles, and the other from David Boss, Esq. The 
former consisted entirely of those of Mammalia, procured in Travaneorc. Among them 
are some highly interesting specimens. Of the genus Semnopithecus , there are two 
species new to the Museum, which previously contained only a half-grown female of 
the Hoonuman, ( S . Entellus.) One of these is reforriblc to the llooded Semnote, 
( Simia Johnii of Fischer, Sem. cucullatus , Is. Geoff., ami njfparcntly also the 
,€ Leonine Monkey” of Pennant and Shaw.) The specimen is a female, nearly half- 
grown, but which had not begun to change its first dentition. It would seem to be this 
species which is indicated in the following passage, extracted from Dr: Ilarknessc’s 
volume on the aborigines of the Ncclghicrry Hills, (p. 61.) That author notices — 
“ A number of large black Apes, which kept up a continual rustling among the trees, 
and every now and then projected, from' below the foliage, their grey-bearded visages, 
shattering, and apparently surprised at our intrusion.”* I have been informed that it 
keeps always to the trees, and never, like the Hoonuman, retorts to houses; this I 
mention, because nothing has been hitherto published of the’habits *of the species. 
The other specimen, if not an entirely new species, is a finer example of the adult 
male S. cephalopterus , ( Cercopithecus latibarbatus , Dcsmarest, C. leugoprymnos , 
Otto, Scm. fulvogriseus, Desmoulins, S. Nestor , Bennett,) than appears to have t>ecn 
hitherto met with by naturalists.. Indeed, it differs so much from all (he descriptions 
I have seen of the latter, and from the figure supplied 'by Mr. Mar’jn, that 1 much 
suspect it will prove to be new, in which case 1 wigild propose for it the appellation— 
S. hypoleucos. f This animal is nearly allied to the Entellus, but considerably smaller, 
the present apparently aged male measuring ahput twenty-one inches from crown 
to base of tail, the tail thirty-two incites, (which accords with the dimensions of 
S. cephalopterus.) The entire back ant? shoulders, together with, the noutside of the 
humerus and thigh, are of a rather deep and somewhat dusky brown, with a tinge of 
chocolate, becoming paler laterally, and having passed into white on the sides, 
under parts, and inside of. the thigh and humerus; the face, ridge of hairs impending 
the brow, a few on the cheeks and lips, with the whole tail, fsnd the nemainder.of the 

* , 

• Vide a notice, also, in Dr. Royle's Illustrations of the Bc'mny, &rc., of the Himalaya Mount*4S f 
at the end of abpte to p. 80, where the productions of the Neelghierries arc adverted to. 

t Since writing this, I have seen the S. cephalopterus alive in the park at Barrackpore, and can 

, therefore pronounce on its distinctness from S. hypoleucos.— Cm. As. Soc. 

& 
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limbs, deep black, mixed with whitish* inside the fore-arm and in front of the leg ; 
crown, occiput,- sides of the head, or what are called the whiskers, together with the 
beard, brownish white, having a faint tinge of the hue of the body upon the vertex ; the 
whiskers -are not remarkably lengthened, though very copious, and do not stand out 
in the remarkable manner stated, as well as figured, of those of C. cephalopterus . 
All that I could learn of this monkey was, that it bore the name of the Travancore 
Monkey in Madras. The S. vepkalopterus is only known to inhabit Ceylon. 

. “ The remainder of Dr. Coles' donation consists of the following specimens and 
species : — * § 

• Galeopith&cus Temminckii , 

Ptexppus medius, 

Taphosous brevicaudus , Nobis, (a new species, entirely distinct 
v from another in the Museum, which again differs .from T. longi - 
manus of Hardwickc, the only Indian species as yet described,) 
Sciurus maximus, (three specimens,) 

hippurus, 

erythrecus ? 

Pteromys petaurista , 

’ Gerbillus Indicus, and 

Meminna kanchil , (a nearly white specimen from Malacca.) 

“ Of these it will be sufficient to remark, that the specimens of Sciurus maximus, 
with those previously in the Museum, illustrate the gradations of* variation in colour 
to which this species is subject: while I may also mention that all the examples of 
genuine Pteromys petaurista which I have seen, whereof the habitat was known with 
certainty, were brought from Travancore ;♦ ‘though it is doubtless the same species 
of which Major Forbes gives so interesting an account in his ‘ Journal of Eleven 
Years Residence- in Ceylon:' the allied Pt. nitidus comes always from the Malay 
Peninsula and Islands/and the Pt.magnificus from the Himalaya. The Galeeopithecus 
Temminckii is entirely distinct from the species inhabiting the Phillipines, as lately 
shewn by tyr. Waterhouse. 

M-. Ross's donation consists almost entirely of Birds, but contains three skins of 
Mammalia, and one Reptile ; viz : — 

€ , Pteropui medius ? (most probably distinct, but I wait for further 
data before deciding,) 

Megaderma lyra t 

v Ilerpestes griseitf ; and the Reptile, 

Varanus binotatus (La.erta binotata, Kuhi.) v 

The following spe the Birds : — 

Upupa EpopSy 

Alcedo Bengalensisy 

Halcyon SmyrnensiSy 

Meryps PhillipinensiSy 1 (adult and young,) 

Coracias Indica, b 


'■ <1U r • 

* The Society has since received this species from Moulmein: and the Pt. Oral of Lt. Tickell, 
(described in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, No. 7, p. 401,) would seem to be no 
other.— Cur. As. Soc. 
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Bucco Indicus, , • 

. Eudynamys orient ahs , (mule ami ‘female, remarkable lor the 

great sexual diversity of plumage,) 

Centropus pyrr/wjrte/us, 

■ • Lanins Hardu tckii , 

Lanius minor ? 

• Cdjtsychus saularis, (Wagler,) | • 

Hcematorms, (Swainson,) a species nearly allied to //. Coffer, but 
much smaller, having the upper parts# with the hind-nock and 

* breast, of a hair-brown colour, slightly fringe^ (as in II. Coffer) 
with greyish,’ and the umlor-parts dulf white, mixed with brown * 
anteriorly; in other respects a miniature of 11. Offer: entire 
length 66 inches ; of wi»g 3| inches; tail 2| inches; torse $ inclt, 
and bill from forehead ^ inch. Should it bc^mdcscribcd, 1 pro- 
pose for it the appellutiou II. pusillus. 

Pitta brachyura, 

Oriolus aureus, 

Euplectes Philltpensis , 

Pyrgita Domestic a „ • 

Cinnyris K Xlahrattensis, ( tw o specimens , ) 

sola , 

m Perdu • Atgoondah , (male and female,) Cutunu.v Aryoomhih , 
S)kcs,* 

Hemipodins jfuyna.v , * 

Glareola tor< junta, * 

. ' ’Richydromus Asiaticus, 

Parra Sinensis, (adult and >oung,; 9 

Himantopus melanopterus. * • # 

“ I have also to acknowledge the donations of# fupsh-killed specimen of Pteropus 
medius from Mr. J. J, Maclgan ; of a line Alexandrine I'arroquct, (Paler urn is 
Alexandria) from Mr. L. Swarries; of a Bat, ( Scotophilus castaneusf) from Mr. 
Bouchez ; and two young Bats, of a species nearly allied to the .European Pipisfi’etle, 
have been picked up in*the compound surrounding the ISJuseum. 

• A large box of Insects, collected in the Australian settlement of Swdh ltiver, has also j 
been pYesefltcd to the Society by Mr. Crichton t)f that place, containing many in- 
teresting specimens, and especially valuable for the fluinber of duplicates comprised, 
the importance of^vhjch, properly distributed, n8cd not be further averted to. The 
collection contains 287 specimens, referr^le to about 80 species, aud the ColeujHera 
outnumbering+all the other orders. A considerable number ol natives insects have ^ 
been taken by a person I have employed for the purpose. 

“ In the Osteological department, the skeleton of the lthijioccros, which was much 
soiled and badly set jip,*has been taken pieces, cleaned, and is now in process of 
being remounted. Several small skeletons*arc also in eourse^f preparation, and some 
skulls have been added to the collection. A^kin of the Yak, ( Bos grunniens,) whioh, , 


* The whole of these specimens were collected in the Zillah of Chinglcput, as Mr. Ross has since 
informed me.— Cur. As. Sue. 

5 o 
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for five years, has been 'hanging to tbe wall of one of the apartments, I have had 
moistened and stuffed, andthe'skull, which was wanting in the collection, taken out and 
cleaned. The mounted skin now forms a very good specimen of the stuffed animal. 


* Mineral Kingdom, 

But a single donation has aAived during the past month in this department, consist- 
ing of six specimens, presented by H. B. Hinton, Esq. for the Museum of Economic 
Geology ; viz : — ^ # 

One example of Granite Rock in the Ganges at Puturghat, 

One of Hornblende, from Sicrigully, Rahjmahel, 

Trap, called Whinstone by Buchanan, from the same locality, 

Kunkur, ditto, 

Quartz, * fat and mealy/ ditto, and 

Iron, ditto. 

“ Lastly, Dr. Lloyd has sent for deposit in the Society’s Museum, a Deep Sea Clam 
and Cylinder, of which every care will of course be taken.” 


The Secretary, before reading the foregoing report of the Curator, (Mr. Blytii,) 
took occasion to introduce him to the meeting, and proposed that the services of Mr. 
Piddington, late Curator, be suitably acknowledged. 

The best thanks of the Society were accordingly accorded to Mr. Piddington, for 
his valuable services during the time he officiated as Curator, and hope ‘expressed that 
he would continue to afford his services in the good cause which he has as much at 

it 

heart as the Society, to promote. 

Read a proposal fronji Molovi Abdoollah to reprint in Persian, the 11 Hedayah” and 
soliciting the patronage of the Society for the undertaking, by their subscription for 
100 copies. , 

This proposal not coming within the province of the Society, it was proposed by Dr. 
Hazbhrlin, and seconded by the Secretary, that the Society subscribe for five copies, 
as an encouragement to the Molovi for his undertaking. 

The proposal having been put to the vote, it was lost by a shew of hands : ordered, 
therefore that thf~ proposal be declined, and the Molovi informed accordingly. 

Read letter of 1st October 1841, from Dr. HjEberlin, submitting his reasons for 
proposing that Professor^ H. Ewald, of Tibingen in Wirtembcrg, be elected an 
Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. . 

Read report from the Secretary and Officiating Curator of the Society of the 18th 
June last, wifff correspondence on the subject of the Geological Collections of Capt. 
Hutton. 

Ordered, that the subjects of two foregoing papers be submitted to the Committee 
of Papers for consideration and report. 


Read the following report from the Librarian for July last : — 

— I have the honour of transmitting to you my report of last months requesting 
you to lay it before the Committee of Papers. 
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It was highly encouraging to me, that the pten which 1 ha% the pleasure of* propos- ' 
ingfora new arrangement of the Library and Catalogue met, • in its general features 
the approbation of the Committee. , ^ * 

In compliance witli^their request, I now b(^ to state what progress has been made 
in the new arrange*mcnt during the last month, premising, th«*f it was commenced on 
the 10th ultimo, when I received a communication from you concerning tho resolution 
of the Committee. * $ , • * 

.The. classification adopted for the Classic Literature, is as follows : — 

j • 

Classic Literature. 


Greek Literature. Roman literature. • 

A. Philosophy, 

B. History, 

C. Geography, 

D. Miscellaneous Works. 

This division of the newjcatalogue has been completed, and the books of the Library 
referring to it, have been arranged accordingly. • • 

The classification of the second division is also commenced, and fjie works, belong- 
ing iO its first bead, viz. Theology, have been cuteicd into the catalogue ; the arrange- 
ment has proceeded to the heads of Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Philosophy. 

The following is the classified arrangement of Theology : — 

II. Literature of modern times from the commencement of the Christian u*ra to 
present age. 

\ y- 

• 9 Iheology. 

: ’ ■ • A. B. * # ’c. 

Polytheism. Monotheism. • Pantheism. 

A • B A • B C 

Special forms Polytheism in general. Judjisin. Christianity. Muhammedamsm. 
of Polytheism : *' a. Holy Scriptures and tfieir parts. 


Polytheism. Monotheism. • Pantheism. 

A • B A • B C 

Special forms Polytheism in general. Judjisin. Christianity. Muhammedamsm. 

of Polytheism : *' a. Holy Scriptures and tfieir parts. 

a. Religion of Egypt. • * b. Biblical Criticism and Interpro- 

b. - ■ ■■ of Greece and Rome. tjUion. # 

. c. of Zoroaster. c. History 'of the Clmslian Church. } 

^d. Brahmanianr t d, Miscellaneous Works. 

e. Buddhism. . 1 

, • 

f. Religion of Oonfucius. / > .. 

I bog to observe with regard to this Classification, that the subdivisions have of 
course been nutflc according to the number of works in the Library, as a complete ar- ^ 
rangement cannot be made, except there be a number of books sufficient to represent 
the co-ordinate divisions of a branch of Literature. ’ 

I add two lists' whicli^ havd been prepared during last, month for the consideration of 
the Committee, .one of all the* defective woi^s in the Libiary, 'specifying the volumes 
which are wanting, as many of these works contain ^he most important inform aim * 
about subjects*. intimately connected with the purposes of the Asiatic Society, wb jjh 
renders it very desirable to have them completed. 
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The second contains ihc number of books which require to be rebound. With 
regard to them I would observe, that though the expense of putting them into good 
condition, may be considerable, the preservation of so many excellent works will 
justify the outlay ;,for should they be avowed to remain in thei.‘ present state, most of 
hem will soon be so fa? destroyed as to be of little or no service in the Library. 

Should the Committee resolve to have these books rebound, I would take the liberty 
to suggest, that* several respectable Book-binders be 'requested to send in their esti- 
mates. I would also remark that; when books, requiring to be bound, are many, 
as for instance iu a Public Library, the [rices ought to be something less thhn the 
common rates. 

The rate for the binding of books., as fixed at present, appears too high, as the 
accompanying list of th'4 respective rates apparently shews. 

11 th August, 1811. 1 have the honour to remain, Sir, . 

* Your obedient servant, 

E. Roer. 

Head report by Mr. Pi d ding ton, on the Cylinder found on the hills near Herat, 
and presented to the Society by Major E. Pottingeh, which the Secretary informed 
the Meeting he would print in an early number of his Journal. 

Read letter of. 1st September 1811, from Lieut. A. Cunningham, of which the 
following is a copy : — 

My dear Tokens, Lucknoiv , 1 si September. 

The Silver Plate of which you have got 500 lithographed copies, appears to me to 
represent must unquestionably the portrait of Sapor if. or Shahpuhr ZuT Aktaf, or Zu’l 
Aknaf ; for in the list of the Sassanian Kings, whose drosses are described in the 
Majmul-ut-Towarikh , I find that he is the only one who has a crescent on his crown. 
His dress is thus detailed, a rose coloured tunic ; red pantaloons ; a crown of blue and 
gold, embroidered indifferent colours, surrounded by two circles of gold, Jnd ornament- 
ed with an embroidered crescent. 

Do you think then that ZvtUAfkrm, or “ Lord of the Lion,” might be substituted for 
Zu'l-Akta'f, “Lord of the shoulders”; and Zu'UAkna'f, “Lord of the wings ?” 
The last of these is supported by the wings, which atppear on’ the head-dress of so many 
of the Sassanian Princes ? 

t r Y*oilrs sincerely, 

A. Cunningham. 

For the Contributions and Presentations thauks were accorded. 








